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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE C, P. TIELE., 
(Translated by G. K. Nariman.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVII, p. 860.) 
8, Mazda’s Satellites. 


LONG side of Mazda in the Gdthas stand a few heavenly beings, who co-operate with him. 
They are six in number, are closely allied to him, and latterly are placed, together with him, 
as the seven Amesha Spentas at the head of creation divine. 


This term, Amesha Spentas, does not ocecurin the Gdthas proper, but in other Gathic 
writings. It has been conjectured that in the remotest period they were called Ahuras; but 
this has not been proved. Another question is whether, as known to the poets of the Gdthas, 
they formed a heptade at all. This has been asserted, regard being had to the seven Adityas of 
the Indians, and it has been opined that the worship of seven supreme existences, which we 
encounter in both the kindred races, at least in posterior times, demonstrates the existence of the 
belief in the epoch, when they had a common habitat. The numeral seven as a sacred figure 
is assuredly old. We have already admitted as much, but did the Zarathushtrian reformers employ 
it from the first with reference to their divine spirits? This is doubtful, even of the Adityas; 
and their number isin no way fixed and certain. And I would certainly call it in as regards 
the spirits, whivh were latterly definitely named Amesha Spentas, for even in the younger Avesia 
occasionally more than seven are enumerated. One of the poets on one occasion has combined in 
a single strophe all those which subsequently were reckoned among them, and he has, at the same 
time, specially mentioned Spento Mainyush as one of them: — “ Through Spento Mainyush and 
Vahishtem Mano, through words and deeds springing from Asha may Mazda-Khshathra-Armaiti 
Ahura give me Haurvatat and Ameretat (health and immortality ),”°° and there is no doubt 
that he meant it to beso. But properly speaking it is eight spirits that are here invoked, for 
Spento Mainyush is clearly distinguished from Mazda Ahura. Then again at least two of the 
spirits, health and immortality, here appear not as personal beings, but as celestial boons. 


Further, Mazda Ahura is in the text united with Khshathra and Armaiti in a trinity, and 
finally, as we shall see, Ahura Mazda stood so high above all the rest in the oldest announcements, 
that the idea had not yet suggested itself of placing him on a level with them even as primus inter 
pares, If, therefore, the figure seven was a sacred one to the Eastern Aryans, the fact that the 





60 Yasna 47, 1. 
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Iranians at a subsequent period applied it to their Amesha Spentas and the Indians to their Adityas 
does not show that originally there were seven of both classes of existences. Geush Urva, Geush 
Tashan, and Atar, the fire-god were also occasionally so named, and in a younger Gathic writing we 
shall find still more personifications reckoned among them. It is possible that the strophe cited 
above furnished the Zarathushtrian theologians of the post-Gathic ages with a means to elevate the 
seven mentioned therein to a special category, the passage being turned into a proof of the new 


tenet. They found seven and not eight beings in it, because to them Spento Mainyush had long 
become identical with Mazda. 


A peculiarly intimate relation subsists between Mazda, Vohumano, and Asha Vahishta. 
There is no question but that they play the principal réle. All the three together are entitled the 
roost beneficent, and the most benignant helpers of the human race.®! To them follow Khshathra 
and Armaiti, Further in the back-ground appear Haurvatat and Ameretat. They are seen much 
less frequently as persons, the two last certainly not oftener than Sraosha, who, like another female 
personification, Ashi, figures as the image of Khshathra and Vohumano. Let us first examine the 


special significance of each separately and then their general or common character and the relations 
in which they stand to Mazda, 


Vohumano, 


Vohumano literally means the “good spirit” or the ‘*good mind,’? The poets knew this. 
They seldom employed the term as a fixed proper name ; oftener they named the angel, Vahishtem 
mano, the “best mind.’””’ We may call him the personification of the righteous or pious mind, thie 
frame of mind, veracious and pleasing in God’s sight. In fact, he approaches nearest to what we 
understand by the Holy Ghost, -—- Spento mainyu, indicating something different, though the term is 
mostly so interpreted, Hence the mention of his®® oracles, his doctrine and his wisdom. With 
Aramaiti he brings Mazda’s revelations to Zarathushtra. But reference is mostly made to his 


actions and his energy, by which he helps on the growth of Mazda’s domination, so that we may 
even say that he actually gives the sovereignty to him. 


As a person he is characterised above all by his right manly quality of virtus or hunaratat.®§ 
He is the cherisher and heavenly representative of all beings,® especially of men, and of the order of 
the pious on earth, who bear his device or mark (/radakhshia ), Ishould not be surprised if he 
were the Manu transformed by speculation, — the first father of our race among the Hastern Aryans, 
perhaps also among the Old Aryans, who left behind but feeble traces in the Zarathushtrian dogma — 
a personified religious-ethical idea, consequently, superposed on an original national hero, 


Asha. 


Asha is common to the Zarathushtrian and the Vedic religions. Itis the same word as the 
Vedic ria, being equally derived from the Aryan aréa, and is not essentially different from it in 
signification, Only the Indians have not personified him, as the Iranians have. The concept is, 
therefore, an old one, originally non-Zarathushtrian, but adopted by it, as being very appropriate. 


Or better, it so dominated the original Aryan faith that it asserted itself in the religions sprung from 
it, how divergent soever they otherwise were. 


i A a Ten 


6! Yasna 28, 9. 


62 Yasna 48, 9 and 29,6. I derive Vafush from vap, to weave, and rot from vap, to throw. 


65 Yasna 48, 11. Yasna 49, 5. Yasna 48, 7, Yasna 81, 10-11. Yasne 43, 16. Yasna 43, 4, vangheush 
verezyanto manangho, the very active Vohumano. Yasna 48, 8. Yasna 3(, 8. Yasna 31, 6, Yasna 51, 21, the 
Khshatthrem created by Yohumano. _ 


6 Yasna 50, 8. 8 Gathao vispao. Yasna 84, 3. 6° Vangheush haoz thwat manangho. Yasna 45, 9, 
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There can be little question regarding the significance of this personification and yet it is 
impossible to express it in one word. Soine translate it as “ purity’; others, following Plutarch, 
see ‘truth’ init. Neither of these is incorrect, but both are imperfect equivalents and to the last 
word we attach a different sense. The basc-idea is that of being ‘ fitted to’? or “ proper’, and 
thus it indicates “to establish or to consolidate.” Hence asha or v/a is that which is befitting, 
coming, proper as well as what is determined, regulated, legitimate, righteous. Among the Indians, 
as well as the Iranians, the term is employed, in the first instance, with reference to sacrifice and the 
cult, and so we may probably translate 1t by “pious.” But it is by no means limited to piety. It 
comprehends all that we understand by ‘ divine order of thie world,” especially the moral order. It 
erobraces all the duties of man in general and his obligations to the heavenly powers in particular. 


As arule we shall translate the substantive by “nprightness’’ or “ order,” the adjective by 


‘righteous’ or “ pious,” and also differently, where the sense requires it, but not without, at the 
saine time, calling attention to the original word. 


Asha then, or, as his full name runs, Asha Vahishta, is, as a personification of all that is dutiful 
and golfearing, the controller of divine laws and the prime factor or personage in the cult. The 
eonduct of religious operations devolves on him. Longevity is attained by the practice of 
‘¢ Vohumano’s order,” which obviously 13 an allusion to the everyday cult. He is called the “ order 
incarnate ’’—-astavat ashem,®? And when the seer asks : —“ This I inquire of Thee, tell me anght, 
Ahura, how shall I pray with a prayer worthy of Thee ?”, he follows it up by the supplication :— 


May friendly succour be vouchsafed us through Asha, when he comes to us with the Good Mind 
(Vohu Mano),’’68 


No marvel that, as the representative of tlic sacrificial service to which the Aryan ascribes such 
terrible potency and such tich blessings, he is the most powerfal foe of the Druksh, who destroys 
his settlements. Her strength however does not avail her much against him, She will have to 
surrender herself into his hands and he will completely overthrow her, ere the renovation or the 
resurrection of the world.& 


Finally, as such, he is connected with Aramaiti, who, ag we shall see, is his complement with 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, who, as will also be shown, are represented by the two most important 
offerings, and above all with the fire, whose genius he himself becomes at a later stage.’9 


As the concept of Asha, so also was the worship of fire an heritage from the earlier times to 
the Zarathushtrian reformers, a bequest which they would not forego, but piously preserved, To the 
fire must be brought the offering of worship. It comes to the pious, strong in Asha and with the 
streagth of Vohaumano, It is his aegis against the wicked glanze of the vindictive, and belongs to 
Maza, who, with it aud with his mind or spirit, supports Asha.7! 


Along with the worship of fire, has an old system of ordeal or divine judgment remaineil 
imbeded in the Mazdayasnian faith? At all events it has, according to the tradition. It is related 
that the celebrated Atarpad Mahrespand subjected himself to a glorious ordeal of fire and vindicated 
the Zarathuslitrian faith in the reign of Shahpuhr IT. Molten lead was poured on the chiest, if it 
did no harm, it established the truth of the doctrine and the claim to apostleship, According 
to several exegetes, the Gdthas refer to it in many places and the pioneers of the Zarathushtrian 
precepts are said to have put their antagonists to shame by successfully issuing out of trials by 
fire. Others are of the view that, in the passages in question, the last judgment is referred to when 
all will be purified by fire, the wicked suffering tortures and the good experiencing an agreeable 
Rin RR ONS ASS PORE NS SAC OE SS PE eRe pen Den 


67 Yasnu 33,14. Yasna 43, 2,15. 83 Yasna 44, 16. 


69 Yusna 30,8. Ahura rules over those who deliver the Druksh into the hands of Asha. In 41,1, I translate 
gethao by settlements and not by “‘ wesen ’? as does Geldner, for it is not clear to me what could be the meaning of 
** Wesen Ashas.” 

70 Yasna 44,10. Yasna 31, 6, mathrem yom haurratato ashahya ameretatashcha, Yasna 31,3 and Laena 39, 
8, wher? wivazishta is one of the sacred fires. ‘ 

72 Yaana 43,9345, 4; 46,7, thu'ahmat athrashaha mananghashcha. 
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warmth. I am convinced, however, that this dogma is to be found only as a germ in the Géthas, 
When they speak of a definite decisive division of two parties, or contending sections, they merely 
indicate the straggle between the Mazlayasnians and the Deevayasnians. The eschatological 
deduction is a later thought. It is possible that men were willing to decide the contest by an appeal 
to the test of fire, for there is the unmistakable mention of Mazda's hot red fire, as well as of his 
spirit. It is also possible to construe this only as figurative language, employed by the poets, 
or at least to look upon it as we do on the encounter of Elijah and the prophets of Baal on Mount 


Carme], In any case this barbarous animistic usage did not belong te the Zarathushtrian canon. 
It was a survival which was still tolerated.7? 


Khshathra. 


Khshathra is at once the sovereignty of Mazda in the abstract and his empire, which is celestial 
as well as terrestrial, The things celestial are delineated in vivid colonrs, Even prior to the creation, 
this dominion belonged to Mazda Ahnra, Asha and Aramaiti, Itis indestructible, There is there 
reverence for perfection, and forgiveness of sins, There also live the supreme spirits. Ii is also 
known as Khshathrem Vairim, the desirable dominion, the most advantageous portion, the best lot. 
The pious long for it, and as their reward for their prayers addressel to the Deity, they hope for 
a share init to their eternal beatitude.?3 On the earth it appears as the domination of the good 
spirit, from which his blessings emanate, in which, Asha with Armaiti, fe., the worship of Gad 
with active life (or as we would say prayer and work) flourish, and in which Mazda graciously 
promotes true life. If it is stated that Mazda created Asha out of or by himself, but that he had 
Khshathra brought to light by means of Vohumano, then we must think of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, whichis a production of the good spirit.“ How far are we still from that posterior 
doctrine, which makes of Khshathra Vairya 4 genius of metal, a god of riches ? 


Aramati. 


Aramati, still so named by the poets of the Géchas, and corrupted subsequently into Armaiti, 
is an old Eastern Aryan goddess, who was received from the first into the Zarathushtrian system, 
and occurs sometimes in the Veda. Here she is far from occupying the place of importance, which 
is assigned to rfa. On the other hand, she plays an important réle in the Avesta, and is scarcely 
less adored than Asha, with whom she is often conjomed. Plutarch calls her the creator of wisdom 
und this she is, according to the tradition, as she also is the guardian spirit, or deity, of the earth. 
Strange as the union of these two may appear, it dates from a distant past and is to be met with 
equally among the Indians and the Iranians, Besides, itis by no means inexplicable, neither does 
it conflict with the signification of the name. Aramati indicates the solicitous, the good Mother 


Earth, who considers what is salutary for her children and is accordingly ever denominated the 
beneficent. 





72 Acgording to Geldner, and in his footsteps Jackson (Bezzenbergers Beitrege, xiv, 15 ff, aud‘ A Hymn of 
Zoroaster, ’’ respectively), there is no reference to divine judgment or a decision in strophe 3 of Yasna 31. They 
construe rana in the dualor inthe plural, occurring in Yasna 81;18in 47;6 and in 51;9 not astwo rival or 
contending parties, but variously as ‘‘ the two helpers of Mazda,’’ as ‘“‘ the spirit and fire,” as ‘‘ the fire and lead,” 
and as “ Mithra and Rashnu.”’ I am not satisfied with this explanation. 

Also Kern in a private communication is of opinion that rana can have no meaning, but the one given above. 
He assigns hereto deh the narrow sense of oath, if not divime judgment, and that corresponds to the meaning of the 
word in the Ossetian, Armenian und Slar languages. 

78 Yasna 51, 12 and 4, bagem arbibawishtem. Yasna 28, 8. 7 Yasna 51, 21;30,8  ; 88, 18, 14; 34, 3. 

15 The onplovpfos codids of Plutarch corresponds to Neriosengh’s translation sampurnamanasa. He also 
explains heras prithvipatl, lord of theearth. As Spiegel observes (Hranssche Alterthumskunde, 11, 28), Sayana 
explains Rig Veda, vii, 36, § and 42,3 by bAumth, theearth. This, however, is usually objected to, as incorrect. But 
it 18 better than Grassman’s translation ‘* dis andachisgotlin,” and the explanation of Bergaigne, who would make 

of her a personification of prayer (Religion Vedique, 1,820 suive and III, 248), in which there is only relative truth, 
Also Rig Veda, V, 43, 6, brings her in connection with ria: — mahim aramatim jiiam devim—riajiiam ; in Rig Veda, 
vii, 38,8, she is invoked along with Pushan, the god of husbandmen, Bhaga, the god of fortune, and Purandhi, 
the dispenser of superabundance, which is altogether in keeping with her character as a henevolent earth-goddess. 
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How the reformers were able to adopt this Aryan divinity into their system, while they 
rejected all the other popular gods becomes clear, as soon as we reflect that the fostering of 
agriculture went hand in hand with religion and constituted such an important part of their work 
of reform, She is therefore actually represented as the guardian deity of the husbandman. 
A daughter of Ahura Mazda, who belonged to Geush Tashan and lived with her in her divine company, 
was allowed by the Deity her choice as to whom she would take under her protection on earth, 
whether her protégé was to be a husbandman ora non-agriculturist. She elected the industrious 
tiller of the soil, the pioas lord who advances the good Spirit, and consequently her followers, 
must, when the false and the true preachers come to them, always make investigations to find out on 
which side lies the Lie. Her activity, so runs another passage, is manifested in manual labour, in 
contradistinction to the expressions of Vohumano, which are produced by the mouth and the tongue. 
With her comes the true sovereignty, which secures a good dwelling place, fosters tillage and 
thereby disables the bloodthirsty fiend, By means of wisdom, good words and deeds one becomes 
a beneficent follower of Aramati. 


And finally this last significance of tke ancient goddess explains why she has always been united 
with Asha, with whom she progresses together, whose creation and seat she is called, and how reference 
is made to her own asha, which one must study well in order to enter the kingdom of Mazda. 
Asha is the informing concept of all religious and ethical obligatious, as prescribed by the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine. Wherever she is regarded, settled mode of life prospers. The well sewn 
earth is the creation and the seat of this religion, and to cultivate the land is a religious duty. 
Hence the older mythical character of the deity is also well manifested in the Zarathushtrian 
Aramaiti. 


But of yore she had another phase still, which made her a sort of dependent of Asha, for 
Aramati can also mean “the right prayer, the right pious thought,’ which could help make her 
a genius of piety. This is not her only significance, as is usually supposed, though there are isolated 
passages in which she appears so to have been comprehended. When her sacrifices are spoken of, 
sacrifices with which Mazda is glorified, or her prayers and blessings, then this sense appears to be 
the most suitable. Yet. as said above, such are stray passages, for when it is said sbe instructs 
Zarathushtra in the ordinance of the infallible wisdom of Mazda, or brings to the Prophet, along 
with Vohu Mano, Mazda’s revelation, that can be applicable to her only in her capacity of the 
guardian deity of the husbandman and the patron saint of settled lite, 


Haurvatat and Ameretat. 


Indissolubly united are Haurvatat and Ameretat, perfect well-being, or sanity and immortal. 
ity :—two concepts, which the Veda and the Avesta share in common, but which, however, in the 
Avesta have been transformed into spirits and united into a Dnality. It seems that their personi- 
fications in the G@thas took place in their incipient stage. At any rate, they play a subordinate réle 
and seldom appear independently. More often the words occur in their ordinary significance 
without any personification. For instance, they are even called ‘‘ the food of Mazda,” which, he, in 
his kingdom, by which is meant here the kingdom of heaven, bestows on the pious, after having 
conferred on, them here below strength and endurance. F'or strength aud endurance are the earthly 
blessings, which correspond to the heavenly haurvatat and amereiat, As personal spirits, both 
belonged, at least at this time, to the cult, Their manthra is joined with that of Asha, They 
‘promise the priestly singers their reward, namely, steeds and camels; and next to endurance, 
which is the gift of Ameretat, we have mention of the draona, that is to say, the sacrificial cake of 
Haurvatat. Ameretat here fully occupies the place of Haoma, so that we might hazard the 
conjecture that, in the cult’ of the Gdthas, it was turned into the drink of deathlessness, 
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Sraosha. 


Even Sraosha, 4 word which several times is employed in its ordinary connotation of obedience, 
occupies but a very modest place as a genius in the Géthas. He its a messenger between the 
terrestrial and the celestial worlds, is despatched by Mazda with Vohu Mano to his favourites, 
distributes together with Ashi, the bestower of riches, blessings among men, leads the pious on to 
the eternal domains of the beneficent Spirit along paths, which, starting from righteousness, conduct 
to the scat, where is Mazda Abura enthroned, and he is even called “the Way to Godhead.” 
Sraosha seems to have been in the beginning only a clearly defined heavenly figure, and to have 
acquired only at a later period great importance as the representative of divine revelation. 


Airema. 


The Aryan god Aryaman, in the Veda the companion of Varnna and Mitra, retained his 
place of honour also with the Zarathushtrians. At least they recognise a genius in whom he 1s 
concealed, Airema Ishyo, the desired friend. In one of the oldest prayers, which bears his name, 
the wish is expressed that he might come in order to delight the men and women of ZGarathushtra 
by his presence, to which is joined another prayer that Mazda may shower his blessings upon those 
who deserve them through righteousness. 


These are the higher beings who were obviously acknowledged in the most ancient 
Zavathushtrian doctrine and who were revered by the early order. Partly deities of an earlier epoch, 
but afterwards substantially modified and reduced to harmony with the principles of the new 
teachings. Properly speaking they are none of them gods at all, with the single exception of 
Mazda Ahura. Most of these figures are more personifications than persons; in fact are neither 
more nor less than concepts appearing in the shape of divine beings whose real significance 
was nevertheless perfectly clear. Here and there they occur as mere manifestations of the existence 
of the supreme Deity, the effectuation of His spirit, 


Some times two of them, asa rule the two that are pre-eminent, Vohu Mano and Asha, are 
united to Mazda in an almost indissoluble Trinity, Asha’s will is in the moat complete accord with 
Mazda's. Later on thisis said of all the seven Amesha Spentas. That early in this period the 
seven were known as closely combined and elevated to higher rank than other Yazatas cannot be 
proved. On the contrary Sraosha, Geush Tashan, Aryaman, but above all the first, are held in no 
less esteem than, for instance, Haurvatat and Ameretat. And, however hostile the new preach- 
ing was to the Deva worship, that it had its roots in the elder faith, and that it was @ reforma- 
tion of it, is evident from the harmony between Mazda Ahura and Varuna, and the conservation of 
the older gods, after peculiar modifications, such as Aramati and Aryaman, and the ancient 


prevailing beliefs, such as those in Asha and Ameretat, and from other circumstances to which we 
shall refer further on. 


One of the most important features of this reform is the tendency it shows to 
Monotheism. Too little value has been hitherto attached to the fact that even the most exalted 
celestial beings stand by no means on the same footing with Mazda. He alone is properly God, 
of whose being created or born there is no mention anywhere, except in an heretical doctrine 
promulgated centuries later, The rest of the spirits are all created or have come tc birth. They 
are the creatures or the progeny of Mazda, and by consequence distinct from him, not only in rank, 
but in their very essence. Asa matter of fact, as wellas in actual practice, the system 
of Zarathushtrian religion in its most ancient form known to us was monotheistic. 


«1 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADUR. 
(Continued from Vol, XXXVII., p. 357.) 


The Feudatory Families, 


This is the main thread of the history of the Nellore District until the close of the first quarter 
of the 14th century A. D. Before continuing the narrative we must attempta brief survey of the 
various feudatory families that sprang into existence in the Nellore District on the first sign of 
weakness of the imperial Chélas. With the Velanandu chiefs who 
had their capital at Tsandavélu in the Guntur District“? we are not 
much concerned, though a few inscriptions of thefamily have been found in the extreme north of 
Nellore, The family has already been mentioned incidentally in this paper more than once, It is 
enough here to remark that though they belonged to the fourth or Sidra caste, they based their 
claim to dominion on the services which they had rendered to the Eastern Chalukya king 
Vimaladitya4 and to prince Vira-Chiéda, one of the viceroys of Véngt during the reign of 
Kuléttuiga I, The last named king is also said to have adopted a Velanindu chief as his son.?° 
Subsequently, the members of the family expanded their dominions and occupied a considerable 
portion of the province of Véngi. MKuldéttunga-Rijéndra is the only chief represented in the 
Nellore volume (0. 59, O. 60, and D. 45). He was a feudatory of the Eastern Chalukya 
Rajaraja II. in A. D. 1167-68. 


The chiofs of Velanindu. 


The Chéla king Pardntaka I. claims to have conquered the Vaidumbas, Several inscriptions of 
this family have been found in the Cuddapsh District.2? Members 
of the Vaidumba family figure as feudatories of the Rishtrakita 
Krishna ITI. in his inscriptions found at Tirukkévalfr in the South Arcot District.2° Subsequently, 
they appear to have transferred their allegiance to the Chdlas.29 A few later Vaidumbas seem 
to have held some authority in the south of Nellore, originally as Chéla feudatories (G, 61, 
G. 88, N. 6 and 8.8). Rajéndra-Chéla-Vaidumba-Mahiraja (5.8) was evidently the feudatory 
a Telugu-Chéda chief, whose name is no¢ preserved in full, 


The Vaidumbas. 


The family whose history is more complicated is that which, on a former occasion,° I styled 
the Telugu-Chédas. The name does not seem to be inappropriate, 
because these Chédas appear to have extended their dominions 
over @ considerable portion of the Telugu country, Almost all the known branches of the family 
trace their origin to the mythical Chéla king Karikéla mentioned in Tamil literature. This fact 
proves that Karikféla and his achievements were well known in the Telugu country, if it cannot 
be taken to show that his dominions extended thither. In support of this conclusion may be 
adduced the existence of a Chéla principality in the southern part of the Kurnool District in the 
8th century A. D., the rulers of which claimed to be descended from Karikiila and to be born 


The Telugu-Chédas. 


enn nnn 


28 By. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 258. 

% Ivid., Vol. IV, p. 34. Vimaladitya gave them the tract of country round Gudivada. 

25 Idid., p. 36. Vira-Chéda is said to have given them the country between the Krishn4 and Gédaivart rivers. 
26 This was Chéda, on whom was bestowed the country of Véngi containing sixteen thousand villages. 

27 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, para, 52. 

% Ep, Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 142—44. 29 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. III, pp. 106-7. 

80 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraphs 44—54, 
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in the Solar race and the Kasyapa-gétra3! The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who travelled in 
India in the 7th century A. D. refers to a Chéla kingdom in the 
same locality.32 It has, therefore, to be concluded that more than 
a century before the Chélas of the Tamil country became dominant in Southern India, there was 
a Chila kingdom comprising the southern portion of Kurnool, and the northern part of Cuddapah. 
With this principality and its history we are not at present concerned. Jts existence has, however, 
to be noticed, because the Chédas with whom we have to deal must have had some connection with 
the former.®3 At any rate, they claim no relationship with the Chélas of Tanjore.34 


Hiuen Tsiang’s Chu-li-ye. 


Of the Telugu-Chédas I noticed three branches in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 
1899-1900. One of them seems to have settled down in the modern Guntur District with Konidena 
(the ancient Kotyadona) near Narasaraopet as its capital, DaSavarman, the earliest known 
member of this branch claims to have conquered Pikanfidu and to have ruled at Pottapi5, a name 
which is associated with the surnames of a large number of Telugu-Chéda chiefs. Kandukiru in 
Paikanddu also seems to have been the capital at some time or other. The carly history of these chiefs 
is obscure and the circumstances which led to their acquiring dominion are nowhere set forth. But 
towards the close of the reign of the Chalukya-Chéla emperor Kulittunga I. some disturbances 
hitherto unexplained appear to have taken place in the provinee of Véigi.86 The Chdlas of the 
Telugu country whom we found in possession of a kingdom in the 7th and 8th centuries must have 
sunk into comparative insignificance during the succeeding three centuries and were probably looking 
for an opportunity to acquire dominion and reassert their power. The disturbance in Véngi might have 
afforded them the requisite opportunity, The earliest’? inscription of the Telugu-Chédas is dated in 
A. D. 1106-07 during the reign of Ballaya-Chédadéva Mahirija% 
(D.68). Next came Pottapi-Kamadéva Chéda-~Maharajo® and 
Karikdla~Chéda-Maharija who were feudatories of Kuléttunga I. and whose inscriptions have been 
found at Tripurantakam in the Kurnool District.40 D, 48 and D. 49 introduce Ballichéda-Maharaja 
(or Ballibhipdlaka), son of Kama, grandson of Venka and great-grandson of Pottapi-Nanni- 
Chéda.t! The dates of Ballichdda are Saka-Satvat 1067 and 1088 corresponding to A. D. 1144-45 


The Telugu-Chédas of Konidena. 


ee 


1 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paras. 5 and 6. 


#2 This reference was first noticed by mein an article contributed to the Madras Christian College Magazine 


for 1893 ( Vol. XE, p. 284, note ) and pointed out independently by Mr. V. A. Smith in his Early Hist 
second edition, p, 417. rly History of India, 


8 In his volume of Tumkur inscriptions, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. XII, p. 7, Mr. Bice refers to certain 


Chola records from the country round Hémavati (in the Anantapur District } and Nidugal. Th i 
to the middle of the 8th centary A. D. ne ese he assigns 


% The title “lord of the city of Uraiytir” is borne by many of them and would show 


that the i 
descent, not from the Chélas of Tanjore, but from the earlier Chélas who had their capital at Ur y claimed 


alyGr, 
*6 Pottapi is perhaps identical with Potapi near Tongootoor in the Fullam + des 
pet taluk of the Cudda ‘ 
see my dnnual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-08, Part II, paragraph 79. pak District 


36 The frequent change of viceroys ( Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 384) and the alleged adoption of a Velanindu chief 
as son by Kuldtinuiga I. are facts which are at present inexplicable on any other supposition. . 


37 If the date assigned by the editors to P. 22 be correct, the history of the family w i 

; : eae oe : : : ould be carried to a stil 
earlier period. The inscriptions of this branch as well as the Telugu records of the southern sees ee 
a Sanskrit passage, the first words of which are charana-sarérula-vihata-viléchana. 


8 Perhaps this is the same as the Chédaballayachéda on p. 18 of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1890-1906 
$9 Perhaps identical with KAma who married SvriyAdévt and whose date is Saka-Sainvat 1059 { ibid.), 
9 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-08, Part II, paragraph 54, 


41 Their ancestry might be made to agree with that quoted in the two precedin 


g notes onl t its 
that Kama had two sons and that Venka was another name of Chédaballayachida. : ye heoeeen tee 
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and 1165-66.42 Ballichéda does not acknowledge the overlordship of the reigning Eastern 
Chalukya kings Kuléttuhga If. and Rijaraja IZ. But another Telacu-Chéda chief who was 
« contemporary of Ballichéda, viz. Tribhuvanamalladéva-Chodamaharaja was actually an Eastern 
Chalukya feudatory in A. D, 1147-48 (0. 142). He probably built the Kégava temple at Konidena. 
In A. D, 1152-58 (0, 19) he seems to have been a semi-independent ruler of Kammanandu.3 In 
A.D. 1226-27 Mallidéva-Chédamahiraja*4 of the same family appears to have been governing 
Kammanindu (0.17). D. 28 dated in A. D. 1254-55 introduces Haridévats-Chédamahiraja who 
might have been a Kakatiya feudatory, On the same day* Gafgayasahani, another Kakatiya 
teudatory, already known from the Tripurdntakam inscriptions,4? made a grant at the same village, 
viz. Ganigavaram in the Dargi division (D. 25).43 [Simga]yadéva Gadidéva Chéda-Mahiraja, who 
was a feudatory of Rudramahiraja and for whose merit a grant was made in A. D. 1267-68 (D. 24 
must also have belonged to the Telugu-Chéda family, though it does not appear how he was 
connected with the other members who have been already mentioned. 

Another branch of the Telugu-Chidas is represented by the inscriptions of the southern 
taluks of the Nellore District. The capital of this family appcais 
to have been Nellore. They were, accordingly, more in touch with 
the Chéla kings whom they generally acknowledged as their overlords. Some of these chiets 
appear to have carried their arms as far south as Conjeeveram. In the temples of Conjeeveram as 
well as in the North Arcot and Chingleput districts, a large number of inscriptions of this branch, 
have been found. One of its members was also a patron of Telugu literature, 


The Telugu-Chédas of Nellore. 


The earliest members of this branch were Madhurantaka Pottapi-Chéla and Tilunga-Vidya.*9 
Of the former it is said that he acquired the name Madhurantaka by conquering Madura anid 
Pottapi-Chéla by founding in the Andhra country the town of Pottapi. Tilutiga-Vidya is reported 
to have erected a pillar of victory with a figure of Garuda at the top at a place called Ujyapuri.* 
he time when these two flourished is not known. But as the latter is said to have been born in 
the race of the other, the interval of time between the two must be considerable. The first five 
kings of the family®! mentioned in inscriptions from the Tamil country are not represented in the 


42 ©, 92 dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1079=A. D. 1156-37 mentions six generations, viz. RAjamahéndta-Potapi-Chéda ; 
his father Sirapardju ; his father Nanni-Chéda ; his father Ka[ntra] Vankya; his father BallerAju; and his father 
Chégi-Vankana of the Solar race. There is nothing in the inscription to show that these chiefs enjoyed any 
dominion. They might have been private individuals who boasted of some remote connection with the Telugu- 
Chédas. If this be the case, the origin of the Telugu-Ch’da family is carried to a period anterior to the oldest 
hitherto discovered record of the family. D. 88 dated in A. D. 1163-57 records a gift for the merit of the 
Mahdmandalésvara Pamttadéva-ChélamaharAju, who might be a local ohief, though itis doubtful if he had any- 
thing to do with the family of which we are now speaking. 

43 See also the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, para. 47. The name of the chief is not preserved in 
full in O. 19, as the stone seoms to be built into a tank-bund. 0.120 also belongs to the Telugu-Chéda family. 
But as itis very badly damaged, neither the king’s pame nor the Saka date is certain. 

44 Chédadéva-Chédamahdrija and his brothers Mahdévardiju and Chikkirfju are mentioned in KR, 22 dated 
in A. D. 1236-37. 

45 A close examination of the impression makes me think that the reading Ghadidéva is not unlikely. 

#6 The details of date are the same in D. 28 and D. 25, 

t? Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-03, Part II, paragraph 44. 

48 A later Kakatiya feudatory was Choddamalidéva-Maharju, who, in A. D. 1291-92, made a grant for the merit of 
Pratiparudra (D.6). To judge from the name he might have been a Telugu-Chéda. Other inscriptions which 
may be assigned tothe Telugu-Chdéda family on the same ground are :—O. 66, which mentions the Mahdmandalésrara 
Mallidéva-Chédamahéraja; 0.117, where the ‘king’s name is only partially preserved ; O. 91, dated during the reign 
of Jaga(dobba|ganda Ujvalu-Chéda-Ba[l]laya-Chddamahéraju ; and O, 125, where the king’s name cannot be made 
out in full from the impression. As late as the 15th century A. D. there was a chief who boasted of having 
obtained dominion through the favour of Karik&la-Chéda (O. 148). 

«9 The details which follow are taken from Dr. Lirders’ paper in the Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. VII. 

50 Dr, Liders identifies this place with Ujipuram or Ujjapuram, 18 miles east-sonth-east of Kollég&l in the 
Coimbatore District. There is, however, a place now known as Utstr in the Saltirpet Division of the Nellore Dis- 
trict. The village is called Uchchiytr in a Tamil inscription found at the place (8S. 19). 

51 Members of the Telugu-Chéda family who were contemporaries of the Chéla kings Vikrama-Chéla and Kulé- 
ttunga II. are mentioned in inscriptions from Nandalfrin the Cuddapah District; see my Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part II, paragraph 78. 
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Nellore volume. These are Siddhi, his younger brother Betta I. and the latter’s sons, Dayabhuna, 
Nallasiddhi, and Hrasiddhi. Ot these, Nallasiddhiis said to have taken Mafichi. If there be any 
truth in this, it may be that the event took place prior to the reign of the Chéla king Kulcttniiga 
III.82 The capture of Kiéfichi and the victorious entry into the city mentioned in some of the 
inscriptions of Kuléttunga IIL.,5? may, in that event, refer to his recuvering it from Nallasidilhi or 
from his successor. 


The earliest inscription of the branch in the volume before us is dated during the reign of the 
Chola king Kuldttuhga IIL, (N. 40) and in Saka-Samvat 1112 corresponding to A.D. 1180-Du. 
It records a gift to a temple at Nellir alas Vikramasithhapuram by a chicf who is called Siddhi in 
the Sanskrit portion and whose name is not fully preserved in the Tamil portion. Perhaps he was 
called Madurantaka-Pottapichéla-Manmasiddha* No records of Betta IL., who is sad to have 
resigned the kingdom m favour of his younger brothe155, are found in Nellore. Tamimuosiddhi (KY. 
39, N. 72, and N. 75)is represented as a feudatory of Kuldttuiiga [1L. in an inscription of his 26th 
year= A, D. 1203-04 (N. 72). Here the former is called M. P. alias Tammusiddhi. ILis revoris 
have been found at Conjeeveram, Tiruvorriydr and ‘firuppdéir m the Chingleput District and 
Tirnvalahgadu in the North Arcot District. From the Conjceveramn inscription we learn that he was 
the son of Gandagépéla (which was evidently another name of Kvasiddhi) by Sridévi and younger 
brother of Manmasiddhi® and that he “ performed his anointment to umversal sovereignty m= the 
town, of Nellir.’57 His dates found in the Tamil country range from Saka-Samvat 11z7 tu 
1129=A. D. 1205-06 to 1207-08. Then came M. P. alias Nallasiddharasa who was probably 
ruling at Nellore (N. 85 ).53 He seems to have been a feudatory ot Kuldttunga LLL. trom the 27th 
to 55th year of his reign (G@, 34, N. 67 and A, 18) and had a son named Pettarasa®® or DBettarasa 
(G.76). M. P. Pettarasa mentioned in N. 111 with the date A. D. 1213-4 has probably to Ie 
wentified with this Pettarasa. Itis not unlikely that his father Nallasiddharasa is the same as the: 
Bhujabalavira-Nallasiddanadéva-Chédamaharaja ( R. 36), Bhujabala[ vira]-Nallasiddanadéva-Chada- 
maharaja (G. 1) and Vira-Nallasiddanadéva-Chédamahardja (IXV.13).9 ‘he last bousts of having 
levied tribute from (the ruler of) Katichi. The relationship, if any, which this Nallasiddba® bore to 
Tammusiddhi, is not explained. As the former appears to have been a contemporary of Kulottunga 
III. from his 27th to 85th year, it is clear that he must have come alter Tammusiddhi.e2 The 
contemporary of Rijardja III. was apparently M. P. alias Wrasiddha® (R. 38, V. 10, and G. 49 yor 
~ #8 Manmasiddhi and Tammusiddbt, sons of Brasiddi, wore feudatories of Kuldttuage IIL. as willbe pomtad out 
in the next paragraph, 

53 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, Part II, paragraph 19. 


4 In a» Tamil fragment foundin the town of Nellore (N. 82) mention is made of [ Madurajntaka-Pottap’ pi- 
Chilla glias Manumaéit(taradgar]. : 


55 Bp. Ind., Vol. VIL, p. 122. 


66 Prom KV. 39 the editors of the Nellore volume have made out that Nallasiddhi was the elder brother of 
Tammusiddhi. Other inscriptions of the family hitherto known mention two elder brothers of Tammusiddhi, es; 
Manmasiddhi and Betta IL. of whom the latter did not reign. The impression of KV. 89 found in the Gollieat iis 
made over to me by Mr, Butterworth is indistinct at the end of line 13 where the editors read tatr=deinsNallay and 
I am therefore unable to decide if this is the correct reading or if 16 has to be tatrs4stn=Manmao, 

6T Tbid., p. 155. 

58 (he inscription is mutilated and the date is lost. 


69 G. 88, dated during the 86th year of Tribhuvanaviradéva, ¢.¢. Kulattuiga III. mentions Siddarase. son of 
Peddarasg, who probably belonged to the Naga family (see below). Siddarasa’s elder sister is said to have married 
M. P. Manmasiddharasa. 

60 In this jnscription, two sons of his seem to be mentioned, viz. Manmasiddha and [A]ttiga, 

61 KR, 26, which professes to be dated in Saka-Sarnvat 1180, the cyclic year Kélayukta, mentions Nelliri- 
Nalasiddiraju, who invaded Yarragaddapadu in connection with the grazing of cattle. hesame story is siesehg 
told of Siddirdju of Nellore who is said to have fought against the combined troops of Katamar&ju of Yarragadda ; 
of the Padmanfyaka who was ruling Palnad., : TRAGAlGa anc 

62 The provisional geneglogy given on p. 18 of my Annual Report for 1899-1900 seems now to be confirmed b 
records of the family found at Nandalir in the Cuddapah District ; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 190 oe 
Part II, paragraph 74. In the former, Dayabhima, son of Betta I., appears to have been called after his seandtathes 
who would in that case be identical with No. (1) Déyabhima of the Nandaltr inscription, 

#8 This Exyasiddha must be different from and later than his namesake who was the father of Tammusiddhi. 
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Bhujabalavira-B rasiddanadéva-Chodamahiraja, who boasts of having levied tribute from the ruler of 
Kanchi (A. 38). He is also mentioned in R. 37, V. 7, and G. 58.5 


The next chief whom we have to consider is Tirukalatidéva who seems to have been a feudatory 
of Kuléttunga III, He figures first in a record of the [3]1st year of Kuldttunga ILI. where he is 
called M, P. alias Tirukkalattidéva (N. 101), The same name occurs in R. 66, dated in the 
3 7th year of Kuléttunga-Chéladéva. He is also called Chéla-Tikka-nripati and Chéla-Tirukalattidéva 
(R. 8), son of Manumasittaragar®5 and Bhujabalavira-Tikakaladéva-Chédamaharaja (R. 47). 
KR, 29, which is dated in Saka-Samvat 1137, the Sukla samvatsara apparently belongs to him. 
Here he is called Tirukaltidéva-Choda-Maharaja. Gandagdépila-Tirukéladéva ( or M. P. Ganda- 
gopala Tiru[kkélat]tidévan ),6 whose dates range from Saka-Samvat 1150 (KV. 38) to 1158 
( R. 65 ), appears to be different from the abovementioned chief, He was a feudatory of the Chéla 
king Rajaraja ITI. (S$. 12 and G. 60). KV. 45 probably belongs to his reign.67 From the Telugu 
Nirvachanéttarardmdyanamu we know that Tikka-nripati (or Chéda-Tikka), son of Manmasiddha, 
defeated Karnataka Sémésa (7. e the Hoysala king Vira-SiméSvara), Sambuvariya and other 
enemies, established the Chéla king on his throne and in consequence assumed the title Chéla- 
sthdpandchdrya, Though we cannot be quite sure at present how many chiefs there were who bore 
the name Chola-Tikka or Tirukkalattidéva (or if there was only one who reigned a pretty long time 
at Conjeeveram and who slightly altered his name during the later portion of his life) we have to 
identify the Tikka-nripati of the Nirvachanéttarardmdyanamu with the Chéla-Tikka-nripati, son of 
Manumagittaragar, mentioned above. R, 39 which seems to be dated in A. D. 1243-44 mentions the 
Mahdmandalégvara M. P. [alias] Tilakandriyana [Manu ]masittaragan. 

Next came Allu Tirukalatidéva-Maharija who was ruling at Kaiichi and who had a maternal 
uncle (or father-in-law) called Tiruk@ladéva-Maharija (A. 7), The prefix allu was evidently added 
to the former to distinguish him from his uncle. G. 77 dated in the 3rd year of Alluntirukkalat- 
tidévar alias Gandagdpala-Maharaja may belong to him. His dates range from Saka-Satavat 1166 
(KV. 25 ) to 1174 ( U. 48 ) in the latter of which he his called Tikayadéva-Maharéja and figures 
as a feudatory of Virarajéadra-Chdda-chakravartin. He had a younger brother named Vijayaditya- 
déva%s-Chédamaharija (R. 20).6° KG. 11 where the king’s name is only partially preserved’? and 
Nallir in Pakanédu is mentioned as the capital, may also belong to him,?! 


(To be continued.) 





# In A, 45 an officer of a certain Hrasidiraju is mentioned. 

és KV. 40, which is undated, mentions the Mah4mandalésvara Jagadobbaganda Kamayadeva-Mahfraja and 
Manmasi[ dda]déva-Chédamahfraja. 

68 There 1s an inscription in Tamil of Gandagépila in the Aruldla-Perumél temple at Little Conjeeveram. The 
date is A. D. 1238 and he is called M. P. Manumasittarasayn Sirakkdlatiidévay alias Gandagépala (No, 37 of 1893). 
This name shows that he was the son of Manumasittarasan and therefore he might be identical with the Chéla 
Tirukalattidéva mentioned above. A Sanskrit inscription mm Kanarese characters of Chéla-Tikka is also found in 
the same temple. Itis dated in Saka-Sa:hvat 1156 ( No. 34 of 1898) corresponding to A. D. 1288-4, Though the 
names are different, it is not altogether improbable that these two inscriptions belong to the same king who might 
be identical with the Chéla-Tikka of the Telugu Nirvachanittarardmayananw. 

6? N 51 which is a Tamil fragment mentions Pottappichchéla Gandagop§[la]. 

68 It is not known when VijayAditya of O. 57 flourished or to what dynasty he belonged. In G. 98 the editors 
have read the king’s name as Vijayadéva. An examination of the impression leads me to suspect that, in the 
original, the stones on this part of the temple wall may be out of order. 

69 A. 55, dated in Saka-Sa-hvat 1212, the cyclic year Vikriti = A. D. 1290-91 belongs to the reign of Manuma- 
gandagépAladéva-Mahfrdja, son of Vijayddityadéva-Mahirfja. There is, however, nothing to show that the former 
was a Telugu-Chéda, though his name was borne by a chief of that family. It is also possible that Manumaganda- 
gop&la was not the son of Vijayédityadéva-Mahardia, but that the unnamed son of the latter made a gift during 
the reign of the former. 

70 The second portion of the inscription records a gift by a chief whose name seems to be different from that of 
the donor in the first portion. 

TL No. 43 of 1898, where he is called Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Allurtikkamahfraja Gandagdpiladéva, 
No. 649 of 1904 (Ramagiri) and No. 201 of 1903 (K&lahasti) may also belong to him. In the second he is called 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Alluntikkaraifan alias Gandagépala and in the third Tribhuvanachakravartin Sm- 
Alluntirukkéladéva alias Gandagdpala. 
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ARIYUR PLATES OF VIRUPAKSHA. SAKA SAMVAT 1312, 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A. 


Superintendent of Archeology, Travancore Stule. 


Waite editing the paper on the Soraikkavir Plates of the Vijayanagara king Virt- 
paksha in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, I happened to show a transcript of the inscmption to 
the late Mr. S. M. Natésa Sastri, B.A., who, struck by the identity of the introduction of this 
record with another of which he had a transcript, placed that transcript at my disposal, 
I now edit the inscription from the transcript kindly lent to me by him. Te addel that the 
plates were discovered by one Sankara Sastri of Ariytr, while digging in a portion of his house 
for a foundation. The plates were mace over to Mr. NatéSa Sastri, who did not remeniber 
what he did with them, but thought he might lave sent them to Dr, Flect. 


The set must have contained at least three plates engraved on both sides. They are each 
marked on the left corner of the first side with the Tamil numerals one and two. The inserip- 
tion does not end with these two plates and hence the surmise that there must be at least one 
more plate now missing. 


The language of the inscription is partly Sanskrit and partly Tamil, The first part 
is in the former language, and the second in the latter, and both of them are written in tho 
Grantha alphabet. There are here and there Tamil letters employed, which will be noticed in 
the foot-notes added to the text of the inscription. The Sanskrit portion contains verses which 
are word for word almost identical with the verses in the introduction of the SovaikkAydr plates, 


Here also the genealogy begins with Sangama whose wife was Kanzakshi; his son was 
Bukka; and his son Harihara (II.). This Harihara married Malladévi, the gvand-daurhter 
(pautri) of Ramadéva. Tothem wasborn Virtipiksha, who is described as having conquered 
Kuntala, Tundira, Chola, and Pandya countries, He is said to have weighed himself against 
gold in the presence of (god) Ramanitha and made gifts of a thousand cows. He is called vddu- 
miérgasthdpandchdrya. He re-gilded (the central shrine of the temple at) Srirafiigam and the 
golden hall (at Chidambaram), The plates further add that the prince Virtipiksha conquered 
also Sirhhaladvipa (Ceylon); this last fact is mentioned in the Alamptint plates, but not in 
the Soraikkivir ones. He is compared to the celestial kalpaka-rrkshe in giving presents to 
those depending upon him, 


The record is dated in the Saka year 1812, expressed by the chronogram rdjyasléghyé. This 
corresponds, according to the inscrtption, to the Cyclic year Pra[médiita]. The namo of the 
month in which the record is dated is lost, bunt it is one of the months of the chitturmdsya vrita, 
beginning with the month Srdvana. The gift in made on a Sunday, the eleventh “thé of the 
bright half of that month. The immediate object of the grant is the gift of the Village of 
Ariytr, said to be situated in the Kalava nfyrit belonging to the Paduvir-késtam of the Jayn- 
chéla province ( Jayaigonda-sélamandalam), to learned and famous Brihmanas of good family, 
under the name of Viripakshapura. Following these statements are the usual four impre- 
catory verses ; and at the end we find that the document was drawn up by Visvanatha by the 
command of the king Virlipaiksha. From the fact that the Sanskrit portions of the Sordikkavir 


and the Ariytr plates are almost identical, we can well infer that VisSvanatha must also be the 
composer of the Soraikkavar plate grant, 


1 In his Alampfindi plates, Virdp4ksha is said to have been the 
whom Mr. V. Venkayya identified withthe Yadava king RAmachan 
contributed to this Journal (ante, Vol. XXXIV, p.19), 
identity of Ramadéva of the Alamp(indi grant with the V4 
view that though Malladévi might have been of the race, 
identified with Ramachandra of Dévagiri, About th 


is point, see my remarks and those of Dr. Hultzseh, in my 
paper on the Soraikkdvar plates in Ep, Ind., Vol, VIII, p. 299, 


grandson through his daughter, of Rimadéva, 
dra of Dévagiri, But Mr. R. Sewell in 2 note 
disagreed with Mr. Venkayya in his opinion about the 
dava king Ramachandra and, in conclusion, dismissed the 
she was not the daughter of king Rama, if Rima is to be 
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The second part deals exclusively with the division of the shares in the village granted. 
The inscription informs us that the village was divided into 82 shares and the following table 
gives at a glance the names of the donees, their gd¢ras, siliras and védas, and the shares of each 


in the division :— 


RRR EI SEEGER ERS AGE 


| 
Number of 





No. Wames of tho donvos. fey are stadonts, Gatras. | Shtras. ae 
{ [Ser ee a SPs: eee «ewes 1 
2 | Kiyamanikkabhatta seg ene} Dvivédi | Vriddhan- Kanusika 2 
3 | Rachaya ... ee Do. Rigyape Aévaliyana 1 
4 | Kuppanna... Lawes Kapa Do. 1 
5 | Peddibhatta, te nee ...| Yajurvéda,.,| Bharadvaja. Apastambha. 1 
G | Svayampiki Girippanna Dikshita |) Rigvéda ...| Visvimitra... Aévalayana... 1 
7 | Kédu Dévanithayya ee | Yajurvéda ..| Harita ...) Apastambha. 1 
8 | Vainadéyabhatta ... ab say Des .| Kaundinya... Do. oe. 4 
9 | Sriratnganitha ... “ Do. wf Samkriti .., Do. 4 
10 | Mallappa ... eee wee} Sakla Yajur-, Kansika ..,| Kityayana.., $ 
11 | Mallinatha Pandita ; Pee Yatwrvéda,. Kasyapa ... Apastambha, 1 
12 errr Do. Do. wee Do. we 1 
13 | Lakkanangal eo = dDoo=e | Visvamitra. Aévalayana, 1 
14 | Vishnubhatta re wee --| Rigvéda ... Srivatsa ... Do. a. 1 
15 | KéSavabhatta  ... Do. ...| Visvamitra.... Do. .. 1 
16 | Nigabhadévabhatta wea ee Saunab h 4 r- Do. 1 
17 | Srtkrishnabhatta ... | Yajurvéda... Ne ddieass Apastambha, 1 

Kagyapa. 
18 | Dévar&jabhatta Do. ..., Vatsa Do. oes 1 
19 | Srtkrishnabhatta ... , sae Do.  .. | Kaundinya... Doe ass 1 

20 | Virarighavabbatta oes | Yajurvéda...| Kaundinya... Do ... 1 
21 | Sudargana ... eee Do. : Atréya Do 4. 1 
22 | Eduttuvamudiyar (?) ... ee Do. _....| Bharadvaji. Doe 4 1 
93 Bhava. . - bhatta ... Do. _...| Porukritsa...| Bodhayana.,,. 1 
24 seven Dox se Do. Do. ... 








2 The details about this name, &c., are lost. 
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Text? 


First Plate; First Side. 


1. 11 Subham = asta [ |*] Avignam = astn [ |*]. 
9, Omkdy — athnkua — dathshtriya sa — 
3. kal —dmnadya— ghdshiné | adya — 
4. y = dstu namas = tasmai Vardhiya mahau = 
5. jasd) [1*] = Adhara -éaktim = ambhddhi - 
6. mékhalath ratna — garbhinim | Hara — mirttim 
7. Haréh kantém Bhitadhitrim = upisma — 
8. hé| Asit S6m - anvay — dttam - 
9. sah Kamakshi - Samgam = Atmajal| Bu - 
10. kka — bhipa iti khy4té raja Raghu - 
1l. v= iv = 4parah|[ 1*] Tasya bhit = tanayas ~ ériman 
12. raja Hariharésvarah4 | Yash = shéda — 
13. sa mahddina —sukrit — dmrita - sdgarah | [1*] 
14. sa pautrydin Rimadévasya Malla - 


15. dévyiim mahiSayam |} (t) Virdpiksha — 

16. maht [pdlam labdha]van = dtma sambbavah® 1 [1°] 
17. Sa Kuntal - dndus = Tundira - Chéla — 

18. Pandya -— kshitisvarah | sannidhau — 

19. Ramandathasya tulém = aridhava — 

20. n= dhanaih | sa g6 — sahasra-dé 

21. véda-marg [g*] a —- sthapana-tatparah 1(1) Srt- 
22, rathga-Kafichanasabha yatha purama — 

23. bhadsayat®s[1*] Srikrishna-kshétra nishpanna — 7 
24, visva-chakra-mahAddhvarah |(1) brahmdndadt - 
25. na santushta samasta dvija-mandalah i[1*] Sim — 
26. hala-dvtpa vinyasta-prasasta jaya — 

27. lanja (cha)naht a$rit = Amara-vrikshé sau — 

28, ériman-Virdpa-bhipatihs 1[1*] Rajyaslé - 


First Plate; Second Side. 


29, [ghyé] sakasy = Aabdé Pra[méda-Samh*]. 
30. vatsaré, 2 2 « «© 5 © «8 « 
81, pirv = asmin paksha Hkédasi-ti - 

82. thau | Chatur-mmasyé Bhanu-varé 

38. puny = asmin samayé-prabhah || Jaya - 
84. chéléshu Paduvir-kétté Ka - 

35. lavai nivriti Ariyir(r) = id(hjam gramam 


3 From the transcript of the late Mr. S. M. Natésa Sidstri, B.A. 

& Asti rdjidhirays = sya puird Harthar-ésvarah | , in the SoraikkAvir plates, 

5 Read sam+havam. 6 BSréraihga-kdfichanasabha-punaruddhdsana kshamah, 
T Lines 1 to 28 are identical with the SoraikkAvur plates. 


® The passage beginning from Srikrishna® up to bhidpatih is not found in the SoraikkAytr plates. 


in the SoraikkAvir plates, 


i 
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36, Virdipaékshapur = akhya | Sékam va - 

87, shnu sabhagabhya dvatriméad = vritti sa - 

38. mmitam { pradat prasasta gotré - 

39. bhyd brahmanébhyd yasé dhana 

40. sarva-manyataya siyyé dhara - 

41, pirvam | tayasthira dra varddhatim = agraha - 
42. ré=yam-dichandra-ravi-tarakam { Daua-pa - 

43, lana tayérm = maddhyé danat éréyé - 

44, nupalanam danét svarg[g*]Jam = a-vapnd - 

45. tipalanad = achyutam padam | Ekai = 

46. va bhagini léke sarvésham = eva 

47. bhibhujat | nabhojya nakaragrahya 

48. pradatt& vasundhara | svadattam paradatti[m*] 
49. va yd haréta vasundhardm | shashti 

50. varsha sahasrani vishthéya[m | jayaté - 

51. krimi ] Samanyéyam dharmma Sétu nri - 

52. pandm kalé kalé pala - 

58, ntyé bhavatbhih sarvén = étan bhavi - 

54, na partthivéndran bhiyd bhiyé 

55. yachaté Ramabhadrah { Vidushé Visva = 

56, nathéna Virapaksha nripajfiaya 

57. tattam = asy = agraharasya . . . « nanyamam 


Second Plate; First Side. 

58. 2 { Bhaghanam | Brahmandnam gotra 

59. ndménif] Vibhigam] . . . 1. s « 

60. bhagam]| . . vriddh = Amgirasa g6 - 

61. trattu Kausika sitra dvivédi Kaya - 

62. %manikka-bhatta-dtkshitarkn! vritti| 2] Ka - 

63. syapa-gétrattu Aévaldyana-sitra - 

64, ttu dyivédi Irachchayarku!! vritti | 1 | 

65. Kal[sya*|pa gétratin Aégvalayana-sttratta 

66. Kuppannanukku vritti | 1 | Bharadvaja go ~ 

67. trattu Apastamba sitrattu Yaju[r|védi Pe!’ - 

68, ddi-bhattarku!4 vritti || 1 | Visvamitra gotra ~ 

69, tin Agvalayana sitratiu Rigvédi sva — 

70. yampaki Girippana-dikshitarku vritti || 1 |. 

71. Harita gétratin Apastampa _ 

72. sttrattu Yajurvédi Kodu'édévanata - 

73, yanukko(kku)!’vritti | 1 | Kondinya go - 
ee eee NE TOONS OT Tan a OE Te eee ee 


® The letter ma is Tamil. 

10 The letters ¢ku is Tamil in this and the following instances :— (14), (15), (22) and (25) to (82), (84). 

11 The word Irichchayarku is éntirely in Tamil characters. 12 The word Kuppananukku is also Tamil. 
18 The letter pe is Tamil. 16 The letters Kodu are Tamil, Y The letters nukku(kku) is Tamil. 








33. 
84. 
85. 


86. 
87, 
$8. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93, 
94, 
95, 
96, 
97. 
98, 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102, 
103. 
104. 
108. 
106. 
107. 
108, 
109. 
110. 
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trattiu Apastampa sitratiu Yajurvédi 
Vainadéya-bhattanukku!’ vritti {| 1 || Sam — 
kriti gdtrattn Apastamba sitratiu 
Yajurvédi Srirahganathanukku!® vritti |} 4 | 
Kanfika-gétratiu K atyanana — 

slitrattu sukla-Yajurvédi Mallappanukk uv” vri - 
tti | 4 | Kasyapa-gétrattn Agvala - 
yana-siitrattu Jaiiche Daivananu(kku) 

kku2! yritti | 4 || Kasyapa- gdtratto A- 
pastamba sitrattu Yajurvédi Mallina ~ 
tha-Panditarku vritti || 1 |] Kasyapa gé - 
trattu Apastamba sitrattu Yajurvédi -~ 


Second Plate ; Second Side. 

« » © nukku(kkn)?3 vritti | 1 | Visvami — 
tragétrattu Agvalayana _ 

sitratiu Yajurvédi Lakkanaiiga - 
Jnkku* vritti || 1 {| Srivatsa-gétrattu 
ASvalayana-sitrattu Rigvédi Vishnu — 

bhattarka® vritti |] 1 || Visvamitra gétra 

ttu ASvalayane-stitratto Rigvédi Ké — 

save bhattarka® vyitti || 1 |Sauna-bharggava - 
gdtratin Aévalayana-sfitrattu N& - 

kabha ( P ) déve-bhattarku®” vritti |] 1 | Naddhruvacha (?) K4 = 
syapa-gotrattn Apastamba sitrattu 
Yajurvédi sr -Krishpa-bhattarku® vritti ff 1 {| Va- 
tsa-gdtratta Apa[stamba*] sitrattu Yajurvé - 

di-Dévaraja-bhattanu(r)kku® vritti || 1 | Kan - 
ndinya-gétrattu Apastamba sltrattu - 
Yajurvédi srt-Kyishna-bhattarku® vnitti | 1 | 
Kaundina-gétrattn Apastamba-stt - 
trattu Yajurvédi Viraraghava-bhatta — 

rku®! vritti {| 1 | Atreya-gétrattn ee 
pastamba-sitrattn Yajorvédi Suda — 

[ra ]ne-bhattarkus? vritti | 1 | Bharadvaja gé - 
tratiu Apastamba-stitr attu Yajurvédi 
Eduttuvamudiyarkn (?)3  vritti | 1 | Po = 
rakritsa-gétrattn Bédhayana ~ 
siitratin Yajurvédi Bhava . . . bhatta « 
rku®™ vritti | 1 | Porukritsa-g6 ~ 


‘Desay macnn ee enya pases Stee 


1$ The letters nukku are Tamil in this and in the followin 
%* The lettera lukku are in Tamil, 


*> The unintelligible name Eduttuvamudiyarkw is 


& cases:-— (19), (20), (21) and 23). 
25 The letter rku are in Tamil, 


So also in (26) ¢ 
in Tamil. ete). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES I. 

Industrial Technicaltties. 

BY H. A, BOSH, I.C.8. 

(Continued from p. 871.) 


Dondi : a boat whose bow makes an angle of 30° and stern one of 60° with the water. Mono: 
W ood Manafactures, p. 17. 


Dorassa : an alloy of gold. Cf. dokara. 
Dori; a jewel string. Cf. Hind. dori, Platts, p. 568. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 





Dositi: a cloth with double threads in both warp and woof. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, 


p. 7. 
Drain; a cradle used in gold washing. Cf. awa. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2. 


Dranwaéla: gold dust; Rawalpindi. Cf. gort. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Dugga: a variety of boat. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 17. 

Dugu; a bangle. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 

Dukan: aloom. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 

Dukhi: a Bokhiaran silk used in embroidery. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Dila ; a washer for gold, usually a Kahar by caste. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 2. 

Dulara: a neck ornament, Cl. dholard. 

Pumehi; crupper. Cf. sékht. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 24. 

Dundka: a basket. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p, 138. 

Durmarah: a neck ornament; Gujranwala, Cf. dharamra. . 

Dutara: a Bengali silk. Cf. ektdra, ldni, makiil and kattar. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Dutli: the turner’s tool used for smoothing tusks. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 11. 

Duwa4l zaman; a secondary stirrup leather. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 

Ektara: 2 Bengali silk, Cf. dutéra. 

Ekwai: a two-pointed anvil. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Era: ¢ypha angustijolia; the bulrush, Gurdaspur. Cf. utd, hunder, lulth. Mono: Fibrons 
Manufactures, App. I, p. i. 

Eri: the silk yielded by the castor-oil silkworm, at/acus ricini, Mono: Silver Industry, p. 1. 

Fath chand: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 82. 

Firtiz + turquoise blue: (? adz.), cf. Hind. firidza, ‘turquoise,’ Platts, p. 785. Mono: Woollen 


Manufactures, p. 10. 
Gainjan: a small, sharp steel instrument. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 22. 


Gaira: a bundle. Of. Hind. gard, Platts, p. 932. Mono: Wood Manulactures, p. 4, 


Galtna: a head ornament. Cf. jél. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Ganga-jamni; a pattern consisting of plated rings in brass, Cf. Platts, p.919. Mono: 


Brass and Copper Ware, p. 3. 
Gannti: oreoseris lanuginosa, from the woolly growth under whose leaves tinder is made. 


Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 5. 
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Ganwé&ri; a skin taken off by the village sweeper or chamdér. Opp. to qass#67, Mono: 
Leather Industry, p. 17. 


Garai: a percentage on the value of a made article of jewellery. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 16. 


Garbi (garvi) patti: a kind of cloth of cotton and wool mixed. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, 
yp. 8. 


Garbi: a rug of a mixed cotton and woollen fabric exported from Multan to Sindh, Mono: 
Carpet-making, p. 8. 


GaArdah (gulbarra): a plain or striped silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. 

Garu: a kind of bamboo (arundinaria falcata). Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 
Gaung: a necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 

Gausa: a strip of old leather let into a shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 
Gazi: a mould for making hooks. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Ghambail; a wide hole made in the ground wherein a potter deposits prepared clay as stock. 
Of. bhor@. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 3. 


Ghamsain: a khes (blanket). Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 5. 

Ghar; a synonym for ramdé (an iron scrape knife); Kulli. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 24, 
Gharoli: a zinc bracelet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 

Gharr&; a sort of hammered brassware. Cf. sakrd@. Mono: Brass and Copperware,p. 8. 
Ghaswatti; touchstone. Cf. kaswatt?i, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 

Ghat: a kind of silver; Jhelum. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 5, 

Ghati: a fine cloth of close texture. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 7. 


Ghetta or ghetla: a wonian’s shoe; Delhi. Cf. Hind. ghettd, slipper, Platts, p. 940. Mono: 
Leather Industry, p. 29. 


Ghorisambi;: an extra piece of leather which goes round the outside of the heel. 


Mono : 
Leather Industry, p. 28. 


Ghotéyé-Kachha; a man who gives paper its first rubbing ; Sialkot; -pakka: a man who 
puts the final polish on paper. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16, 

Ghugge-k4-thappa: adie. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Ghuggi; acone, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Ghuri: a double ringlet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 

Gijai: a tinsel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 

Girih koshad ; a bodkin awl. Cf. suzalz. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 23. 

Godéh; a small water-bag; Bannti. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 22. 


Gol ; an earthen vessel with an elongated body and broad mouth. Of. Hind. gol, Platts, Pp. 926 
Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 7. ° 


Gola: a small vessel. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 4. 

Golra: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Gor&: an Indian silk of inferior quality, Mono: Silk Industry, p, 15. 
Gori; gold dust. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 
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Gosha ; a charge for the loan of ornaments, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 38. 

Grand; a square bin for corn and flour ; Derajit. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 10 
Gujai: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Gujri;an ornament. Of, Hind. giyr7, Platts, p, 923, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 


Gulbadan: a silk fabric with narrow stripes. Cf. Hind. Platts, p. 912. Mono: 
Cotton Manufactures, p. 8. 


Guli: the disc resulting from the cooling of molten metal poured into earthen pans. Mono: 
Brass and Copperware, p. 2. 


Guli: apricot oil, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 20. 

Gulla: aloop. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 

Gulli: a silver ingot, Cf.raiwi. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 27. 
Gulsam: achisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 

Gungrti: Bengali silk. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 


Gunyan and parkér: gnomon and compasses. Cf. Pers. parkdr, -gdr, Platts, p. 250 and 
252. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 


Gurd: silk of the first quality. Cf, ld, lawin, né@k. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 
Gurdasa: achopper. Cf. daka. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 5. 

Halaila : myrobolan. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 2u. 

Halala: Terminalia chebalu. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 

Hariana : a kind of cotton: probably same as Bagar ; Delhi. 

Hath: the handle of a plough. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 5. 


Hatheli; a mallet. Contr. Hind. ‘a handful,’ etc., Platts, p. 1219. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 19. | 


Hathipaur : elephant’s-foot silver (so called from its shape); a soft silver used in wire-drawing. 
Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 5. 


Hatiali : an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Haweg: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Haweza-(chillam) : a tobacco-holder. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 11, 


Hazari: a cloth containing 1,000 threads to 3 lbs. of a yard. Mono: Cotton Manufacture, 
p. 4. 


Henai: acheap paper. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16. 
Henkal:a necklace. Of. hamail. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 


Hiramji: a coloured earth. Pers. hirmizi, Platts, p. 1226. Mono: Pottery and Glass 
Industries, p. 20, 


Hurr : the dried fruit of terminalia chebula. Cf. dahaira. Mono : Leather Industry, p. 19, 
Im&mi:a synonym for Nawabi silk. Cf. chilldjaidar. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 
Jaki: dues paid to menials; Kulli. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 3. 

Jal: ahead ornament. Cf. galiéna. 

Jalbist : a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 
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Jalli: a screen. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 

Jamawér ; a shawl fabric with a striped pattern. Mono: Woollen Manulictures, p. 9. 
Jand: the turner’s frame. Mono: Ivory-carviug, p. 14. 

Janji; the upright of a plough. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 5. 

Janjru:an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 34. 


Jarahan: the Himalayan nettle (urtica heterophylla); Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, 
p.3. 


Jasla ; a shallow vessel, with a broad mouth, used for keeping pickles ; Kangra, Mono: Pottery 
and Glass Industries, p. 9. 


Jasti; an alloy of silver with zinc or pewter; Ambila, Sidlkot, Jhelum, and PeshAwar, Cf 
Hind. jasté (adj.), pewter, Platts, p. 581. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 5. 


Jat: goat’s hair. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 11. 


Jauméla:a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 35. 


Jauri;an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p- 384. 


Jhabi : a pendant of a bhawatta (armlet). Of. Hind. jhabdi, Platts, p- 402 Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 33. 


Jhallin: bellows. Cf. dhanni. 


Jhamkangan;a small hollow bracelet with grains inside, 
p. 32. 


Jhandra;astamper. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. axlix, 
Jhann&:asieve. Cl, channd. 


Mono: Gold and Silver Work ; 


Jhéicw4 ; vitrified brick. Also Hind., see Platts, p. 401. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 
Jhanwala ; a large chat? Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 9, 
Jharas ; perforated metal; Hissir. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 8, 


Shari: a large vessel, either round or flattened, with a narrow, low neck, Cf. Tlind. Platts 
p- 400, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8. 


Jhéwan karnewala ; a cleaner of paper ; Suilkof. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16. 


Jhirmil ; a variety of thin soft silk-work. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 20. 


Jhulanyas ; an ear ornament. Cf. lachke and khatke. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


. ilaini;an instrument for polishing minute silver work. Mono: Gold and Silver Work 
p. 18. 


Jilauri; an instrument with whieh finer ornaments are polished. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 26. 


Jilu; an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 84. 


Joidri; the antherea sivalika silkworm. Cf. kauni?aé. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 2 
Joch ; a rope made of hemp; Kangra, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p- 12, 


Joth; an ornament similar to the tik, but smaller. Mono: Gold and Silver Work p. 35 
: 2 Ps Ov. 


Justa :a kind of shoe ; Peshawar. Mona: Leather Industry, p. 29. 


Joti bokhira : a kind of gold ; Gurdaspur. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4 


Juva:an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
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Kabbal: cynodon dactylum, Ci. dib. 

Kabia: a hexagonal mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Kabil : a wooden scraper. Cf. bedngra. Mono: Leather Industry, p, 23. 

Kachar : silk of the third quality: Cf. banan ; suf. 

Kachht: a rope made of hemp. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 12. 

Kachmar: the name of a tree; probably kachndr. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 18. 


Kadhay4:a man who lifts the pulp from the vats on to the nir in paper factories ; Sialkot, 
Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 16. 


Kaddhi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 38. 

Kadéhi: a thappa, a kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p, 19. 

Kaffpai: a heelless slipper ; Delhi. Cf. Lawnsh. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 31. 

Kabhi mitti: an earth containing iron as a sulphate. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 22. 
Kahi shora k4 tezAb: nitro-muriatic acid. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 

Kai: a kind of grass used for making ropes; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 11. 


Kaindti: a tree. Cf. Hind. Lendz, a kind of ebony, Platts, p, 890. Mono: Woollen Manufac- 
tures, p. 12. 

Kairi: a gold-digger and washer. Cf. sanso?, kambar and nydrya. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 10. 


Kaitan: a plain unflowered ribbon. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 

Kakra:a kind of silk imported from Hong Kong. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Kalbtt:aclay cone. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 24. 

Kalhata : a wooden cylinder. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Kallawa:a ladle. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p. 9. 

Kalmi shera: alum nitre. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 22. 

Kalyar : the bark of the dauhinia variegata ; Rawalpindi. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 9. 

Kaména:a bone. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Kamar peti: a waist ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 34, 

Kambar: a gold-digger and washer. Of. kazré. 

Kamela: an unprepared hide. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 13. 

Kaur khisa: an elaborate belt, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 26. _ 

Kan:anear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 

Kanar: a toe-piece. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 

Kanawéz: a thick silk, woven from thread formed of an unusually large number of strands. 
Mono: Silk Industry, p. 19. 

Kanda: aniron rod. Of, sadbal. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 
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Kandali or kandw4li;a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 





Kanda saryanwaéla: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Kandhi:anornament: ? Hind. kandhi, necklace, Platis, p. 653. Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 33. 


Kandurai: a basket like a barrel, used for clothes; Kohan. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, 
p. 14. 


Kanerna: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
Kangalola;a mould. Mono, Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Kanghi: a heavy comb by which the threads of the woof are pressed home. TIlind. 
kanghi, comb, Platts, p. 855. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 6. 


Kanghni-ka-har: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 


Kangi:a kind of fork, with a wooden handle and iron teeth used for striking between 
the lines of the warp of a carpet. Cf, panja. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 2. 


Kangnu ; a thick silver wristlet. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36. 


Kéngri : a vessel used chiefly in the hills, which is filled with live charcoal and carried 
under the clothes for warmth. Hind. kdngri, brazier, Platts, p. 807. Mono: Pottery and 
Glass Industries, p. 11. 


Kangri; an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Kanh; a fibre used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 
Kéu-khalall; an ornament worn round the neck. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 30. 


Kanni or kinfr: a pure silk border made to stitch on to cotton fabrics. Mono: Silk 
Industry, p. 19. 


Kappar; a light red clay ; Derajat. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 2. 
Karal; the Himalayan nettle. Cf. bhawnar; Hill States, 
Karandi: a flower basket ; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 


Karchob:; a man who works gold or silver wire on cloth. Of. zardcz. Mono: Gold 
and Silver Work, p. 28. 


Karchobi: an ornamental shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 38. 

Kari; a wooden platter. Of. phulli. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, pi 2. 
Kearidar;anornament. Of. tora and guthwa. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 
Kariru ; a synonym for konera. 

Karla; the Himalayan nettle. Cf. bhawnar. 

Karrelra thappa: adie. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 25. 


Kashrai : a basket made of mazri; Kohit. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 14. 
Kasn ; a thick forked branch fixed in the ground. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 17. 


ene aladle used in washing sand kaswd, for gold. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 2. 
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Kat; a pair of scissors. Mono: Brass and Copperware, p, 2. 





Katani : an embroidering needle. Mono: Leather Indusiry, p, 33, 
Katairni ;a coarse awl, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 23, 

Kath ;: 2, goldsmith’s scissors. .Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18, 
Kathauri: a dark-green stone. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4, 

Kath-kashi : a tool used in perforation work. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 11. 


Kathla: an ornament, Hind. Lanthld, Platts, p. 816. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 33. 


Kath m4&l;a collection of 7 short kanthis (necklace strings), Mono: Gold and Silver 
Work, p. 35. 


Katira : bladed pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 


Katka killi: a tapering wooden cylinder, round which wire is wound. Mono: Gold and 
Silver Work, p. 19. 


Katni:a small instrument with a flab edge. Cf.naknd. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 25. 

Katra: a wooden tray. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 26. 

Kattai: a China silk, imported wd@ Bombay. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 15. 

Kattar:a Bengali silk. Cf. dutéra. 

Katwi:a synonym for hénd?, Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 8. 

Katyas: bladed pincers. Cf. katira, 

Kaunsh : a heelless slipper; Peshawar. Cf. kaffpat. 

Kaunta:acocoon. Mono: Silk Industry, p. 17. 

Kaunta, kaintr: the antherea sivalika silkworm. Of. joddri, 

Kawa-changi : a small crooked-bladed pincer. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 18. 
gzak:an instrument. Mono: Wood Manufactures, p. 9. 

Kh&hir (a): a wooden scraper. Cf. kabil, 

Khaddi:aloom. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 4. 

Khadir: a kind of cotton; Delhi. Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 

Khal ki lei; a paste of oilseed cake. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 28. 

Khaél; a threshing floor. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5. 

KhAlnt: a village leather-worker; Hazara. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 5, 

Khambandi: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Industry, p, 15. 


Khap: a wooden scraper used in removing hair from hides. Mono: Leather Industry, 
p. 19. 


Kharaw4n ; wooden pattens. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 32. 
Kharcha, kharchi: an iron spoon. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 24, 
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Khari: anatherium muricatum. Of. dab. 
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Kharsana: saccharum spontaneum. Cf. kdnh. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. -\-1. 
Khasdan: a plate for pdx. Mono: Brass and Copperware, A-c, p. 8. 


Khatke: an earornament. Of. lachke and ghulanyas. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, 
p. 33. 


Khatta: a concave in a block of wood. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 24. 
Khattt: a yellow-red stone. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4. 

Kher: a fine pointed chisel. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Khera: a leather sandal; Shahpur. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 29. 
Kherfid: an instrument. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 19. 

Kheri: a leather sandal. Cf. chapl?, Mono: Leather Industry, p. 6. 


Khilim:a carpet with woollen warp and woof made in Dera Ghazt Khan. Mono: 
Carpet-making, p. 8. 


Khingri: a wavy ribbon (gota). Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 28. 
Khalandri: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Khopra: a concave rest. Cf. arthra. 


Khoritya :a scraper shaped like a small cup or Latora, Mono: Pottery and Glass Indus- 
tries, p. 5. 


Khosa: a leather muffler put by cattle-thieves on the feet of cattle to obliterate the tracks. 
Mono: Leather Industry, p. 26. 


Khosraé: an old shoe. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 33. 


Khujandi:a kind of silk imported from Bokhara. Cf. argauzi. 


Mono: Silk Industry; 
p. 14. 


Khumraii: a small vessel used by Hindu milk-sellers for sending out milk. Mono: 
Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 10. 


Khurda&:an instrument. Cf. cholnd. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 22. 


Khurni : a fine stapled cotton; Shahpur, Mono: Cotton Manufactures, p. 2. 
Kilani;aclamp. Of. chdmp. 


Kilta:a basket; Kulli, Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 13. 
Kimchi: a kind of instrument. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19. 


Kimukht-s4j:; a maker of shagreen from donkey hides. Fr. Pors. kimudht, shagreen, 
Platts, p. 890. Mono: Leather Industry, p. 7. 


Kinti:an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 33. 


Kirmani: a kind of yasham imported from Persia. Mono: Woollen Manufactures, p. 2. 


Kirpana:a tool used for smoothing ivory. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 15. 


(To be continued.) 
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RICHARD PISCHEL. 
BY STEN KONOW. 


ROFESSOR RICHARD PISCHEL of Berlin, Germany, died in the Madras Hospital of 
P blood-poisoning on the 26th of December last. He was on his way from Germany to 
Calcutta, where he had been asked by the University to give a series of lectures on the Prakrit 
dialects. He never reached his destination, but was taken ill in Madras in the beginning of 
December. His death is a very heavy loss to Indian scholarship and to German learning. 
Dr. Pischel was a Professor in the principal German university and a member of the German 
Academy. In both qualities he exercised an influence on the development of Indian studies in 
Germany and Europe on the whole which cannot easily be overrated. His learning and personal 
qualities made him eminently fitted for this position, His studies had taken him over the 
entire field of Indian philology, from the ancient literature of the Védas and down to the 
most debased forms of Indian speech, the dialects spoken by the Gipsies of Europe. Those 
who learnt to know him personally, very soon realised that the sharp criticism which some- 
times appeared in his writings, was absolutely foreign to lis character. He followed the 
studies of others, and especially those of his own pupils, with keen interest and sympathy, and 
he never got tired of assisting others with his advice. 


Professor Pischel was born on the 18th January, 1849, in Breslan in Silesia. He wasa 
pupil of Professor Stenzler in Breslau and of Professor Weber in Berlin, and took his 
degree of doctor in the Breslau University in 1870. Immediately afterwards he had to 
join the Prussian troops which were garrisoned in Paris. When be wasable to return to his 
studies, he went to London and Oxford, where he examined the Indian manuscripts in the 
big libraries. In 1874 he returned to the Breslau University as reader of Sanskrit. In the 
following year appointed a Professor in the Kiel University, whence he was transferred to Halle 
in 1885. After Professor Weber’s death he was finally called to the first chair of Sanskrit in 
Germany at the Berlin University, and shortly afterwards he was elected a member of the 
Berlin Academy. This shows his reputation in his own country, and Sanskrit scholars 
of other nationalities were agreed that the German Government had selected the right man 
to the most important Sanskrit position in its gift. 


When Pischel published his first paper, a French critic wrote that his work exhibited 
a master’s hand. He had chosen the thorny subject of the different recensions of Kaélidisa’s 
Nakuntald.| That famous play was originally made known in Europe in the form which is 
contained in Bengali manuscripts. #.g.,in William Jones’ famous translation and in the edition 
prepared by the French scholar Chezy (Paris, 1830). After that time, however, European 
scholars generally preferred the so-called Dévanagari recension, which was published by 
Beehtlingk (Bunn, 1842), Monier Williams (Hertford, 1853 and Oxford, 1876) and others. 
Only Stenzler protested against this view. Then Pischel stepped in. We unreservedly threw 
in his ‘lot with those who considered the Bengali recension as, on the whole, the purest form of 
the play. And his principal argument was a linguistic one. He showed that the different 
Prikrit dialects used in the drama are confounded with each other in all recensions with 
the sole exception of the Bengali one, where the dialects are correctly distinguished. These 
studies induced him to undertake a critical examination of the Prikrit grammarians. It was 
a paper on them with which he introduced himself as a teacher of Sanskrit in the Breslau 
University.2 Later on he showed how the Prakrit grammarians, and the practice in good 
manuscripts, such asthe Bengali ones of the Sukuntald, make it possible to reconstruct the chief 
features of the Sauraséui dialect Then his masterly edition of the Bengali recension of the 
Nakuntal@ (Kiel, 1877) showed the practical application of the laws he had been able to lay 
down. His editions of Hémachandra’s Prdkrtt Grammar, in the original Sanskrit and in 
German translation (Halle, 1877-80) and of his Désindmamdld (Bombay, 1680) wero the next 


1 De Kadliddse Sdkunials rédensionibus. Breslau : 1670, 2 De grammaiticis prec-iticis, Breslau : 1874, 
3 Beitraje zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, Vol. VIII, pp. 129 and ff, 
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steps. Pischel had now become universally recognized as the chief authority on the Prakrits, 
and he was accordingly asked by the late Professor Buhler to write the DPrdékrit Grammar for 
his Encyclopedia of Into-Arymm Research. This Grammar, which appeared in Strassburg in 
1900 and was awarded the Volney prize by the French Academy, will long remain the 
standard work on the Prakrit dialects. The high estimation in which Pischel was held as 
a Prikrit grammarian was also evidenced by the fact that he was, last year, requested by the 
Calcutta University to revive the stu dy of the Prikrits in India in a series of lectures. 


In connection with these studies on the Prikrits, I must also mention the editions of Pali 
works, such as the Assaldyanz Sutta (London, 1880) and the Thérigdthd (London, 1883), and the 
various papers devoted to the investigation of the language and customs of the Gipsies of 
Europe. The edition of the Sakuntald on the other hand led to extensive studies about the 
history of the Indian drama and into the system of the rhetoricians.4 The literary history of 
India, on the whole, was one of his favourite subjects, and Professor Pischel’s lectures on this 
topic are the best lectures I ever heard in any university. He did not, however, publish them. 
Bat he showed, in his paper on the court-poetsof Lakshmanaséna (Géttingen, 1893), his capacity 
for making the subject interesting. His literary history of India5 was a different work, 
destined for a wider public. 


When Pischel made his entrance in the learned world, the study of the Védas in Germany 
was under the spell of the school of Professor Roth, who tried to understand them out of 
themselves, without consulting the traditional explanation of Indian scholars. Pischel was 
of opinion that this method was essentially wrong. The Indian tradition, no doubt, contains 
a lot of valueless rubbish, There are, however, also traces of a good old tradition, mixed up 
with the phantastic speculations of later ages. In order to show how he thonght it possible to 
exploit this tradition, Pischel in 1889 started a periodical publication Vedic Studies (Stuttgart 
1889-1901), together with his friend Karl F. Geldner. These studies have not failed to 
exercise a great influence on the views now commonly held in Germany on the Védas. 


After his transfer to Berlin, Professor Pischel was brought into contact with the rich 
finds brought home by the German expeditions from Central Asia. He took a very keen 
interest in them and published some fragments of the Buddhist Canon in the Proceedings of 
the Berlin Academy (1904, xxv and xxzxix). He was able to show that the Sanskott Canon 
to which they belong, has not been entirely lost, and that it has not been tiauslated from Pali 
Though the two often agree verbally, and though we can prove that the old Buddhist tradition 
wasto a greatextent homogeneous, the differences in arrangement and in details are considera- 


ble. It seems necessary to explain many of the instances of concurrence by the supposition 
of a common source handed down in Magadhi Prakrit, 


Ido notintend to give a full bibliography of Professor Pischel’s papers. What I have 
mentioned is, I hope, sufficient to show how wide the field was over which he spanned. And in 
every branch where he has been working, he has left his mark. His solid learning and his 
wide horizon made him eminently fitted for his work. But the influence he exercised cannot 
be measured from a mere catalogue of his writings. He was an excellent teacher, and none of 
his pupils ever appealed tohim in vain. Every mail, moreover, brought a heap of letters, from 
every quarter of the globe, with enquiries about the most different subjects connected with 
Indian lore, and he was a very conscientious letter-writer. His loss will therefore be widel 
felt, mostly, however, among his personal friendsand pupils, who had learned to appreciate a 
only his learning, but also his kind heart and his sympathetic interest in everything concernin 
them. He was very happy when an opportunity at last offered itself of realising the dream i 
his youth, to visit India and see with his own eyes what had always interested him more th 
ee He It is sad to think that his dream should end in the vast Nirvana, and that 
should not be permitted to return from India, enriched wi : Sas 
life and seine conditions. @ with fresh impressions of the actual 


* Rudrata’s Origdratilaka and Rwyyaka’s Sahrdayaltli, Kiel 


1866 ; Het i : 
5 Die ortentalischen Literaitre, I, 7, Hamat des Puppenepiels, Halle : 1900. 
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THE CHUHAS, OR RAT-CHILDREN OF THE PANJAB, AND SHAH DAULA, 
BY H. A. ROSE, C.S. AND MAJOR A, OC. ELLIOTT. 
The Chih&s, by H. A. Rose, 


Tue Chthas or Rat-children are an institution in the Panjab. They are microcephalous 
beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots, and unable to protect themselves from danger, of 
filthy habits, but entirely without sexual instincts.1 They are given names, but are usually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recognise and whose signs they under- 
stand, They have to be taught to eat and drink, but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded, 
Their natural instinct isto suck only, and, when they have been taught to eat and drink and can 


walk, they are made over to a faqir of the Shah Daula Sect, who wanders about begging with 
his Shah Daula’s Rats. 


The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings have been blessed by the saint, Shah 
Daula Dary&i of Gujraétin the Panjab, and that, though they are repulsive objects, no con- 
tempt of them must be shewn, or the saint will make a Chiha of the next child born to one who 


despises one of his protégés, It is this fear which has brought about the prosperity of Shah 
Daula’s Shrine at Gujrat. 


The common superstition as to the origin of the Chihis is this, Shah Daula, like other 
saints, could procure the birth of a child for a couple desiring one, but the first child born in re- 
sponse to his intercession would be a Chih’ — brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced. The 
custom used to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at Shih Daula’s khdngdh, as an 
offering to him, After the saint’s death the miracle continued, but in a modified form. Persons 
desiring children would go tothe saint’s shrine to pray for a child, and would make a vow either 
to present the child when born or to make an offering to the shrine. In some cases, when the 
child was duly born in response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents that the next child born was 
a Chiba, and all subsequent children as well, until the original vow was fulfilled. 


The tomb and shrine of Shah Daula lie on the eastern side of Gujrat town, about 100 yards 
from the Shih Daula Gate. His descendants dwell near and around the shrine, and their 
houses form a suburb known as Garhi Shah Daula, The shrine itself was built in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century by a ‘saint’ named Bhawan Sh&h and was rebuilt on a raised 
plinth in 1867, In 1898 it was put into thorough repair by the followers of Shah Daula. 


The cult of Shah Daula offers few unusual features, No lands are attached to the shrine and 
its pirs are wholly dependant on the alms and offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are 
held at the shrine, one at each ‘fd and a third at the wre onthe 10th of Muharram. A weekly fair 
used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girls; but this hasfallen into abeyance. There 
are no regular roles of succession to the shrine, and each member of the saint’s family has ashare in 
it. Three of them, however, have a special influence and one of these three is generally known 
as the sijjdda-nishin, or successor of the saint, The general income of the sect is divided into 
three main shares, each of which is divided into minor shares—a division per stirpes and per capita, 
The shareholders also each take in turn a week’s income of the shrine, 





1 For medical opinion on the Chahis, see an article in the Indian Medical Gazette for May Ist, 1866, by 
E, J. Wilson Johnston, M. D., M. BR. OC. S. BEB. This article is reprinted in Punjab Notes and Queries 1885, 
III, § § 117-118: see also II, §§ 69 and 172. 
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The principal murtds, or devotees of the sect, are found in Jammd, Pinch and the Frontier 
Districts, and in Swat, Malakand and KAfiristan. Shah Daula’s fagiys visit each murid annnally 
and exact an offering (nazar), usually a rupee, in return for which they profess to impart spiritual 
and occulé knowledge. Some of these fagirs are strongly suspected of being concerned in the 
traffic in women that exists between the Panjab and Pinch and Jammi, and it is [rom these districts 
that the Chihas are chiefly recruited. 


There isa notable off-shoot of the Shah Dania fagirs in an ‘Order’ of fagirs, who properly own 
allegiance to the Akhund of Sw&t. A disciple of the Akhund, named Ghazi Sultan Mubham- 
mad, a native of Awén, a village in Gujrat District on the Jammu border, has established 
a considerable following. He lives now at Shah Daula’s shrine, but has built himself a large stone 
house at Awan. 


The Legend of Shah Daula, by Major A, C. Elliott. 


Shah Daula was born in A. D. 1581, during the reign of Akbar. His father was ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahim Khan Lodt,a descendant of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol Shah Lodi who 
diel in A.H. 894 (A.D. 1488). This would make him a Pathan by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Gijars of Gujrat as belonging to their tiibe. His mother was 
Niamat Khaétun, great-grand-daughter of Sultan Sarang Ghakhar. 


In the reign of Sultan Salim, son of Sultan Sher Sh&h (A. H. 952-960 or A. D. 1545-1553) 
a large force was sent to subdue Khawaés Khan, who had rebelled in support of ‘Adil Khan, Saltm 
Shah’s elder brother. Khawaés Khai met with a crushing defeat and sought refuge with the 
Ghakhars, who supported him, anda battle was fought near Rohtés in the Jhelam District, in 
which Sultan Sarang Ghakhar was killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. 
A daughter of Ghazi Khai, son of Sultan Sirang was among the captured, and she had at the time 
an infant daughter atthe breast, This was Niamat Khétun, who was taken with her brother 
to Delhi and in the first year of Akbar’s reign (A. H. 963 or A. D. 1556), shortly after 
Huméyiin’s death, she was married to Abdu’r-Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the imperial household. 
But Shah Daula was not born of this marriage i?ll the 25th year of Akbar’s reign (A, H. 989 or 
A. D, 1581) which was also the year of his father’s death.? 


Where Shah Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother returned to her native 
country, Pathds, now represented by the Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts. On her arrival, however, 
she found that, though she was the great-grand-daughter of Sultaén Sarang, she was as much 
a stranger there asin Hindust&én and that no one had any regard for herself or her fallen family, 
For five years shehad to earn her living by grinding corn in the village of Sabhaél&in the pargana 
of Phirhalat, whence she removed to Kalah, where she died in A. H, 998 or A. D. 1590 after four 
more years of toil. 


Shah Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to go a-begging. In the course 
of his wanderings he reached Sakht Sialkot, where met one Maht&é Kiman, a slave of the 
Qantingos of that place, and a rich and generous, but childless man. Moved by pity and favour- 
ably improved by his looks, he adopied Shah Daula and brought him up in luxury. Sh&h Daule’s 
intelligence attracted the notice of the Qantmgos, who gave him charge of their tosha-khdna or 
treasury, but so generous was Shah Daula by nature that he could never turn a deaf ear to a beggar. 
The result was that not only all his own money, but also all the valuables, cash and furniture of the 
tosha-khdna disappeared! The Qaniingos refused to believe his story that he had given every- 
thing to mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 
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. [ oie story roade like the familiar fictitious connection of local heroes in India with the great ones of tha 
and.—Ep. 
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In his extremity under torture Shah Daula declared that he had buried the money and 
would dig it up again if released from prison. He was led to the zosha-khéna where he at once 
seized a dagger from a niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the authorities 
into the Qaniingos who sent for a skilful physician, who bound up the wound, from which Shah 
Daula recovered in three months. 


The Qantingos then set him free and he went to Sangrohi, a village near Sialkot, where he 
became a disciple of the saint, Shah Saidién Sarmast. Sh4h Daula now ingratiated himself with 
one Mang or Mokhii, the saint’s favorite disciple, and spent his time as a mendicant. The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the saint, who ate all he wanted 
and passed the remainder on to Mangi. After Mangd was satisfied, the small portion that 
remained was given to Shah Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor earnings in 
kind failed to satisfy the saint, who set Shah Daula to work and earn money, with which cooked 
food might be bought, as a substitute for the stale scraps received as alms. 


At that time a new fort was being built at Sialkot out of bricks from the foundation of some 
old buildings, and Shah Daula was sent to dig as an ordinary labourer at a takd@ or two pice 
a square yard of brick work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful men could not 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but Shih Daula worked with such amazing 
energy that he dug up seventy square yards on the first day and separated the bricks. The officials, 
recognising superhuman aid, offered him seventy takds, or full payment for his work, without 
demur, but he would only accept four, 


With the four takds thus acquired, he bought a savoury dish of khichr?, which he presented 
to the saint, before whom he was inclined to boast of his powers, But the saint showed him his own 
hands, all blistered with the invisible aid he had been rendering to Shah Daula. As a mark of 
favour, however, the saint gave him some of the khichri, which produced such excruciating pain in 
the second finger of his right-hand on his commencing to eat it, that for days he could neither sleep 
nor rest, and at last asked the saint to relieve him. Mangt also interceded and at last the saint 
told Shah Daula to go tothe Butchers’ Street and thrust his hand into the bowels of a freshly- 
slaughtered cow. As soon as he had done this there was immediate relief and he fell into a deep sleep 
for twenty-four hours; but on awakening he found that the finger had dropped off! He returned, 
however, to the saint and thanked him for his kindness, whereon the saint said :—~ 


‘‘ Man, thus much of self-love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others 
only remains. Be of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, and of the knowledge of 
God.” 


For twelve years Shah Daula remained in the service of the saint, Shah Said4i Sarmast, who 
was a fagir of the Soharwardi sect. At the end of the twelfth year the saint saw that his own 
eud was approaching and asked who was near him, The reply was, ‘*Daula,” but the saint told 
him to go and fetch Mokhi, i.¢.,, his favorite Mangi, But Mangi refused to come as it was night. 
Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangti refused. The saint then remained silent for a while, but 
towards morning he roused himself and said:—** God gives to whomsoever he will.” He then made 
over his dalg (fagir’s coat) to Daula, and when the latter said that he knew Mangié would not let 
him keep it, the saint said:—‘‘Let him keep it who can lift it.’ And so he gave the dalg into 
Shah Daula’s keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 


When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead, and Mokhi and all the other 
disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremonies. They then attempted to seize the holy dalg, 
which fell to the ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, but it would 
not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it and put it on, thus proving his right to the 
name and title, by which he has always been known, of Shab Daula. 
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Making his way out of Sidlkot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he hid himself for a while 
outside the town. Jor ten years after the death of Shah Said4a Sarmast he remained in the neigh- 
bourhood, growing yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, mosques, tanks, 
bridges and wells, the most notable of which was the bridge over the Aik, After this Shah Daula 
moved to Gujrat and settled there permanently in obedience to divine instructions. 


' Fagire believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Shah Daula is looked on as the guardian 
of Gujrat. During his life he devoted himself to works of pablic utility and the constructions of 
religious buildings. His principal works were the bridge in front of the eastern gate of the town ol 
Gujrat over the Shah Daula Nala, and the bridge over the Dik in the Gujranwala District. It is 
said that he never asked for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also most 
successful in finding the sites of old ruins, whence he dug up all the materials he required for his 
buildings. He was liberal to the poor, irrespective of creed, and had a peculiar attraction for wild 
animals, keeping a large menagerie of allsorts of beasts and birds. His tolerance made him beloved 
of all classes and there were both Hindus and Musalm4ns among his disciples. He became very famous 


for his miracles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by wild animals largely 
contributed to the general belief in him. 


The emperor Akbar died whilst Shah Daula was still at Sialkot, and it was in the seventh 
year of Jahangir that he went to Gujrat in A. H. 1022 or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shah 


Daula and Akbar is recorded, but the following account is given of an encounter between him and 
the emperor Jahangir :— 


Shah Daula used to put helmets, with rauris sewn over them, on the heads of his favourite 
animals, One day a deer thus arrayed strayed near the place where the king, ¢.¢., Jahangir, was 
hunting at Shahdara near Lahore. The king saw the helmeted deer and enqnired about it, and 
was told about Shah Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught and two men were sent to 
fetch Shah Daula who at that time was seated at his LAdagdh. Daring the day he had remarked to 
his disciples :—What a strange thing has our deer, Darbakhta, done! It has appeared before His 
Majesty and caused men to be sent to call me before him, They will come to-day. Cook a delicious 
pildo and all manner of food for them.” The astonished servants prepared the meal and towards 
evening the messengers arrived with His Majesty's order. 


Placing the order on his head, Shah Daula wished to start at once, but the hungry messengers 
had smelt the supper and so they stayed the night at the Ahdagdh, and did not take the Shah to 
Shahbdaré till the next day, When he arrived, he called for ingredients and made a large cake, 
which he wrapped in a bed kerchief and offered to the king when summoned. The king was seated 
on his throne with Nair Jahan Begam near by, and they were both much struck by his holy appear- 


ance. The king asked Sh&h Daula where he had found the philosopher's stone, but he denied all 
knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms, 


The king, however, saw in hima wealthy and influential person, capable of raising a revolt 
and Nir Jahan suggested that he should be made away with. At the king’s order the imperial 
chamberlain produced a poisoned green robe, which Shah Daula pat on without receiving any harm, 
A robe smeared with a still more deadly poison was then pnt on him and again no injury resulted. 
Upon this the king ordered a cup of poisoned shardat to be mixed, but his throne began to quake 
the palace rocked violently, and faces of fagirs were seen everywhere, The kin 


. eee gin his fear recog- 
nised the saintship of Sh&h Daula and dismissed him with honour and two bags 


of ashrafis, Giving 
the king his blessing, Shah Daula departed after distributing the ashrafts to the royal se 


rvants, 
Rearing of this the king summoned him again and asked him if he would accept a grant of 5,000 
bighds of land. Shab Daula replied that he did not want any land, but would avail himself 


: ; : . of the 
offer later on, if necessary. Upon this the king allowed him to depart after showing him much 
reverence. 
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The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way. During one of the journeys 
of the emperor Shahjahdn into Kashmir, the private belongings of Dara Shikoh and Hart Begam 
and many pack animals were lost in the Dik, which was in food. The Faujdar of the District, Mirza 
Bad? Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large and permanent bridge ready by the time the 
royal party returned. The Faujdar set to work, but could get nothing but mud bricks and go he 
imprisoned all the brick-burners. The result was that when the emperor returned the bridge was 
not even commencel, On being severely reprimanded, the Faujdar remarked that only Shah Daula 
could build the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shah Daula. By a stratagem 
he was induced to enter a palanquin and was carried off, but he remarked :—‘ There is no need to 
force me to obey the emperor’s orders, I know them and will carry them out,” 


Arrived at the Dik, Shah Daula procured the release of the brick-burners and set about build- 
ing the bridge. <A wicked gurdé, who inhabited the spot, destroyed the work as fast as it was done, 
but after a controversy, in which he was overcome, the gurd was lured into a lime-pit and buried up 
to his neck in lime and mortar by Shah Daula. 


Shah Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was one raised by Bata, the land. 
owner of the neighbourhood, who made money out of the ford at that spot. Biita cut the dam in 
order to drown the fugirs encamped underneath it, but Shah Daula cleverly frustrated him by making 
a second dam below it. A fugir was sent to report on Bita’s behaviour.to Shahjahan, who ordered 
him to be sent to Lahore bound hand and foot, there to be beheaded and his head to be hung on a nim 
tree. But Shah Daula interceded for him and obtained his release. Béta alter this rendered every 
possible assistance, the bridge was duly built and Shah Danula returned to Gujrat. 


About this time a fagir, named Saidai, came to Gujrat and claimed the guardianship of 
the town by divine appointment in order to discredit Shah Daula, By spiritual means Shah 
Daula convinced the impostor that he was wrong, and the /agir disappeared and was never heard of 
again. 

At that time female infanticide was rife in Rajaur, now a part of the Jammi State, Raja 
Chattur Singh of Rajaur was a devoted follower of Shah Daula, but he always killed his female 
children at birth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shah Daula told him to let the child live, as 
she would be very fortunate and become the mother of kings. The child was therefore allowed to live 
and grew up a fair and lovely maiden, and when Shéhjahan was passing through Réjaur on one of 
his journeys to Kashmir, the Raja presented her to him as a nazar. The girl was accepted and 
bestowed on Prince Aurangzeb, who married her, 


Later on, the prince, being anxions to know whether he or one his brothers, Dara Shikoh and 
Murad, would succeed to tne throne, went to see Shah Daula and presented him with a zar murgh 
(golden pheasant), a foreign cat and wooden stick. Tf the saint accepted all but the stick it 
was to be an omen that the prince would succeed. But Shah Daula, as soon as he saw the prince, 
arose saluted him as “Your Majesty,” and giving him a cake, returned the stick and said :— 
‘God has sent you this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sceptre of your authority. Be of 
good cheer.’ Aurangzeb told the tale to the Begam Bai, who confirmed him in his belief in it by 
relating Shah Daula’s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her sons were 
Mo’azzim and Mahmid, of whom the former became the emperor Bahadur Shah. 


At a later period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again sent for Shah Daula, who 
appeared before him in a miraculous manner. The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw 
that a hand was eating with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that the hand 
was the hand ofan old man with the second finger missing. One of the attendants, named 
Bakhtawar, said that the hand was probably Shah Daula’s. The emperor thereupon summoned the 
Saint to appear, when Shah Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, loaded with presents 
by the amazed sovereign. 
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Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shah Daula, but that which is chiefly associated 
with his name is the miracle of the Chith4s or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency 
with minute heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power of speech. 


Shah Daula lived to a great age, commonly stated to have been 150 years, and was contem- 
porary with Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan, and Aurangzeb. He was born in the 25th year of Akbar, 
A.H, 989 or A.D. 1531 and died, according to the anagram of his death, Ahuddiost, in A.H. 1087 
or A.D. 1676, He was therefore really 95 years old at his death. 


His usual title is Shah Daula Daryéi, because of the numerous bridges that he built. To the 
end of his life, princes and nobles, rich and poor alike, sought his blessing, At last, when he saw his 
end approaching he sent for his disciple, Bhawan Shah, duly invested lim with the dalg, and in- 
stalled him as sijdshla-nishin and successor. 


The existing members of the Sect of Sh&h Daula claim that Bhawan Shah as the son of the 
saint, but whether he was a real, or an adopted son or dalkéd, the present Virs are the descendants 
of Bhawan Shah, 

Notes by the Editor. 

There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shah Daula’s Rats and of Shah Daula 

himself, 


In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above recorded that the ascription of 
the Chthas to the agency of the well-known saint of Gujrat is posthumous, One suspects that 
Bhawan Shah of the Shah Daula Shrine created the cult, much in the fashion that Ghazt Sultan 
Muhammad is creating one now out of the shrine which he has set up round the tomb of the great loval 
saint. All the circumstances point to such a situation. There aie the extreme modernness of the 
cult, the fact that a band or order of fayire make a living outof a certain class of local microcephalous 
idiots, and the convenient existence of an important shiine. Then the absence of landed property in 
possession of the band, or of any recognized right to succession to the leadership, and the entire 
dependence on earnings, in turn dependent themselves on the gullibihty of the ‘faithful,’ all make it 
almost certain that Bhawan Shah took the opportunity of the then recent decease of a well-known 
ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for the unholy traffic of his followers. The division of 
the income thus earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other source of 
cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of livelihood, 


As regards the legend of Shah Daula himself, we have the usual ascription of a direct connec- 
tion by birth of a local holy man with the great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear 
openings for doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of miraculous powers 
common to Panjabi saints. There is nothing in the story that could not have been picked up by 
the tellers out of the tales of other saints commonly current in the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gujrat town, who died there at an advanced age 
and had a tomb erected to him, which became venerated. It js quite probable that he was 
instrumental in forwarding works of public utility in his neighbourhood, and was notorious for his 
charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and was venerated by the nobility around him. 
Considering the situation of the town of Gujrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the 
attention of the emperor Shahjahan and his suite, during their many journeys to and fro between 
Kashmir and their Indian Court. But all this affords no ground for supposing that he had anything 


to do personally with the poor idiots now exploited by the sect, band, or order of Jagirs that have 
fastened themselves on to his name, 


__, As regards the Chithas themselves, it is quite possible that there is tendency to produce snch 
idiots among the population of given districts, such as Pfinch and Jamma, but one cannot help 
suspecting that, owing to tke necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming for the well-being 
of those who live on them, some of these unfortunates are artificially produced after their birth 
as ordinary infants, It would be gc easy to accomplish this on the part of the unscrupulous, 
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A TRIPLET OF PANJABI SONGS, 
BY H. A. ROSE. 


I. 
Kafi Ghulam Farid Chachran Sharif da. A Kafi of Ghulam Farid of Chachran 
Sharif. 
Text. Translation, 
Refrain, 
Aik dam hijar? na sahndi,* he ! O, the heart cannot bear separation for a mo- 
ment ! 
Dil dilbas® kdrine® m@ndi,7 he! O, the heart grows sick for the beloved ! 
I. a 
Soz gud4z8 df tul wichhaiwin. The mattress of pain and sorrow I would 
spread. 
Dukh duhiig® di séjh banrawan. The bed of sorrow and pain I would make. 
Har ghaman da gal wich pawah. The garland of grief I would place around my 
neck. 
Dard di bahh? sirandhi, he! O, the arm of pain under my head |! 
Hik dam hijar, etc. O, the heart cannot bear, etc. 
If. TI. 
Maht beparwa milyose.!? I have fallen in love with a careless lover. 
Palre!2 soz firaq plyose. I have caught the pangs of separation in my 
skirt. 
Hal kanén bebal theyose. I have fallen from calmness upon evil days. 
Jindrt jhok?® ghaman di, he! O, my soul is the thirsty habitation of 
sorrow ! 
Hik dam hijar, etc. O, the heart cannot bear, etc. 
ITI. Til. 
Denh nibhawéh sarden balden.™ I pass the day in grief and sorrow. 
Rat wanjaw4n galdei jalden.™ I pass the night in sorrow and grief, 
Sart umar gai hath maldei.1 My whole life is passing in regret. 
Hai, hai! Maut nA andi, he! Alas, alas! O, the death does not come ! 
Hik dam hijar, etc. O, the heart cannot bear, etc. 


1 A song of the Deri Gh&st Khan District. 

2 The poet whose takhallas was Farid, and whose real name was Ghuldém Farid, dwelt at Chichyia Sharif, 
a town on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Ko$ Mithin, where he had charge of his ancestors’ shrine. 
Nawhb Sadiq Muhammad Khéa, of Bahdwalpur, was one of his murtds or disciples. I am indebted to Sayyid Sher 
Shah, a Munsif in the P§njab, for this song and its translation. 

8 Pers, used locally to mean ‘separation from the beloved. ’ 

4 sahnd, to bear, endure: scil, dil, the heart : ‘the heart does not endure.’ 

& délbar: Pers., ‘one who takes the heart,’ the beloved. 6 kdrine, postposition, ‘ for.’ 

7 mand@, sick: Pers. mania, wearied. 8 soz gudde: Pers , ‘pain and sorrow’: lii., ‘ burning and melting.’ 

9 dukh duhdg: local expression, ‘ pain and sorrow.’ 

10 dard d& baah: the sense is that ‘arm of pain is under my head’ while sleeping, instead of the arm of my 
mistress. 

11 milyose, Ut., ‘we have met’: ‘TI have fallen in love with. ’ 

12 Allusion to the custom of beggars receiving alms in the skirt. 

13 jhok, local; an isolated habitation without a well of drinking water. 

lt garden balden, galden jalden : lit, ‘ rotting and burning, ’ ‘ melting and burning’: both expressions mean, in 
grief and jealousy.’ - 

15 hath malden, lit., ubbing the hands’: ‘ in regret.’ 
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IV. Iv. 
Sonhren!® keti Kech” tiyari, My love is ready to start for Kech. 
Aya bar birhon sir bhari. The burden of grief seems heavy on iny head, 
Sengian!’ sartiin karti na kari. Her companions and maids give me no help. 
Bewas pat kurlandi, he ! O, IT am become helpless und lamenting ! 
Hik dam hijar, etc. O, the heart cannot bear, etc. 
V. V. 
Yad karesii yar didn gahlih : I shall ever remember the talk of my friend : 
Sonhriai ramzéi monhriin chilin. Her amusing questions and her charming 
gestures. 
Tore mehrhen dewin Siyalta.!® What though the Siyal women chide. 
Tang Farid na jandi, he ! O, the longing of Farid that departs not ! 


Hik dam hijar, etc. O, the heart cannot bear, etc, 


Ii, 
Har Phulan de. 


Text. 


The Garlands of Flowersg,?! 
Translation, 


Refrain. 
Hér phulda de, ni, panda hdr phuldn de. Garlands of flowers, love, garlands of flowers 
will I wear, 
Phul lede, bdnkd yar, pdwah har phulda de. Bring flowers, my gallant fitend, and I will 
wear garlands of flowers. 
I, —- War. I. — Girl. 


Qissakhwani de baézir dhup dopahar df, he ! O, the noon-day sun is hot in the Qissakhwiut 
Bazar ! 23 


OQ, the power of thy note on the fablds 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
II, —— Man, 


The sambul tree here is our witness, love. 


{t stands guardian of the beauty of thine eyes, 
Garlands of flowers, etc, 


Tere table di tikor hai kaisi gahr di, he! 
Har phulan de, etc. 


II. — Mard., 


Itthao sambul da darakht, ni, guw4h rahnda. 
Teri nainin de sawar chaunkidar rahida. 
Har phulai de, etc. 
ITI, — Nar. 


Qissakhwani de bazar assih j4 khalote: 
Uththe manggan panj rupaia, sinfi pain gote. 


IIIl, — Girl. 


I went and stood in the QissakhwAnt Bazir: 
And when they asked five rupees, I wag 
plunged in care. 


Har phulaa de, ete. Garlands of flowers, etc. 
16 Lit. ‘beautiful’: used for ‘the beloved.’ 


17 A place renowned for the beauty of its women, Hence ‘ going to Kech,’ as applied poetically toa girl 
means ‘ going home,’ 

18 sengidi, girl companions of her own age. 

19 Allusion to the story of Hir and RAnjha, a ‘Romeo and Juljet? story of the Panj4b, RAnjbhaé came from 
Takht Hazfr§ and Hir was of the Siy4l tribe and their mutual love was highly impolitic. Hence their remone 
strances referred to in the text. But the allusion is more subtle than this. The poet is using the languago 
of Hir, and by the term ‘Siyélin’ he means his own country-women, " 

20 My love, my darling: used by a man to a woman, 

at [ A very popular Panjabi song with references to the 


story of Mirz& and Sihiban. i i 
che Ahib’n. I suspect that this version 
. ages ag a refrain after each couplet, Here the man addresses the girl in the first line and she replies in the 
§ iC e 


33 At Peshiwar, 
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IV. — Mard, 


Like surkhi, tén dandis&é, mukh sawiarde haiii : 


Karke qaul, tai gardr, mand wisirde hain. 
Har phulin de, ete. 


V~. — Nar. 


Hath chitte, tii changer wich phul kalian. 


Koi sohnt sohni huk4 dendf wich galfiin. 
Har phulan de, etc. 


VI. aria Mard. 


Ki kito, ni, garib nin khwir karke? 
Main mohiya pahli rat, tera didir karke ! 


Hir phulan de, ete. 
VII. — Nar. 
Tah tii meri yar; tere nal mardigi. 


Hath pharke teri binh, Jhang-Siyél warangi. 


Har phulia de, ete. 
VIII. — Mard. 
Jutti teri mokif : pajima terf tang. 
Do anni side mor de, ti baitht tukre mane, 
Har phulan de, ete. 
IX. — Nar. 


Banhian pattiih lakh hazar rat na tahrdi, he ! 
Teri husan d& gumin dhup dopahr di, he! 


Hiir phulan de, ete. 
xX, — Mard. 
Tun tin turni turné chahya rate diriye, ni. 


Sade hath jigar naa payi hansyérie, nf. 
Har phulan de, etc. 


Iv. aa Man, 


They take vermilion and daidés@ and adorn 
their faces : 
They make vows and promises, but soon for 
get them. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


V.— Girl, 


Their hands are fair and flowerbuds are in 
their baskets. 
Many a beauty hawks her wares in the lanes. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


VI, — Man, 


What dost thou gain, love, by troubling a poor 
man? 
I was thy lover from the first night I saw 
thee ! 
Garlands of flowers, etc, 


VII Yaad Girl, 


Thou art indeed, my love; I will die with 
thee, 
Clasping my hands on thy arm, I will go to 
Jhang-Siyal. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


VIII. oe Man. 


Loose thy shoes: tight thy trousers.*4 
Give me back the two annas and sit thou 
here and keg. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


Ix, ea Girl. 


Alas, binding a lakh of bandages does not stay 
the blood ! 
O, thy beauty in its pride is as the noon-day 
sun ! 25 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


x. — Man. 


Thou bringest the desire of love as thou 
goest, dear, 
And my hand is on my side for laughter, love. 
Garlands of flowers, ete. 


TE A Ct PS yA 


% As worn by Panjibi women. The meaning is that she could not walk far. 


25 [ In the story of Mirzi aud SAhiban, which is connected with Jhang and the Siy4ls, the pair eloped and were 
caught under a tree, and MirzA was murdered before the eyes of his paramour, — Ep. ], 
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a 


xl. — War,?6 


Chall 4j4 chhaman chhamaz, tui piyirt ni. 
Zaré atakné bazdr, naindiwaliye ni. 


Har phulan de, etc. 
XII. — Mard. 
Pardesiah de nal haske boliye, ni. 


Nakar husan d& guman: pia toliye, nf. 


Har phulan de, ete. 
XIII, — Nar. 
Asin tere liye parote har chhote chhote, ni: 


Kéhniin bold hain bol santa mote mote, ni? 


Har phulan de, etc. 
XIV. — Mard. 
Tert zulf kundal piya, kali nag kolon. 


Tert gall hai mazedar, ni, gulib kolon. 
Hir phulan de, etc. 


av. ne Nar. 
Terd rang hai mazedér mahtab kolon. 


Teri dhunnt mazedar tung sharab kolon. 
Har phulaa de, etc. 


xVI. = Mard, 
Teri 4nkh hai mazedar amb andar kolon : 


Tera nik hai khunde di dhar, nu}, talwar koloi. 


Har phulan de, etc. 
XVII. — Nar. 
Kahentin baithi tir nainiih de chalaonf, he ? 


Sine barchhian tin mizhgan diab laonf, he ? 


Har phulan de, etc. 


XI, — Girl.?” 
Come with thy tinkling feet, thou dearest love. 
Stay not a moment in the bazar, my love 
with the ( beautiful ) eyes. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


XII, — Man. 
Thou should speak graciously to strangers, 
love.*8 
Be not proud of thy beauty, love ; but be just 
( to me ). 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 
XIII, — Girl. 
For thy sake I have made many little garlands 
love : 
Why dost thou speak to me with rough words, 
love ? 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


XIV. eae Man. 
Thy locks have fallen into curls like black 
snakes. 


Thy cheeks are fairer than the rose, love. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


XV, — Girl, 
Thy colour is fairer than the moon. 


Thy navel is more intoxicating than a flash of 
wine. 


Garlands of flowers, etc. 


aVI, — Man. 


Thine eyes are sweeter than the mango or the 
pom megranate : 


Thy nose more slender than the edge of 
a sword, love. 


Garlands of flowers, etc. 
XVII. — Girl, 


O, why dost thou sit and let loose the arrows 
of thine eyes? 


O, why dost thou pierce my breast with the 
spears of thy glances ? 30 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


6 [From this point something has gone wrong with the regular interchange of couplets between the man and 


the woman, and verses 11, 12, 18, 14, 16 and 18 should all be addressed to the woman, 
and 19 to the man. This verse, No. 11, both forms its substance and 
but to, the woman. Such irregularities and obvious discrepancies are, 


bards — Ep. ]. 


7 [ But the man should speak this verse. I suspect that not onl 
verses are given in any order, just as they occured to the singer. — E 
% [Mirz& was of a tribe hostile to that of Sdhiban. Hence the trouble, 


Juliet. — Ep, ] 


#9 [ Here again the man should be speaking. — Ep. ] 


and only 15, 17 ( doubtfully ) 
its form, should not be spoken by 
however, characteristic of Panjibi 


y ; this version incomplete, bnt also that the 
Dd. 


They were a Panjabi Romeo and 


80 But all the expressions are feminine and apparently the man should be speaking. — Ep. } 


Fepruary, 1909.] 
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XVIII. — Mard. 
Teriéh bhanwan goshadar, ni, kaman kolon. 


Tere naindn de nal rahnde, ni, nishén kolo. 
Hir phuldn de, etc. 
XIX, — Nar. 
Tert pattf di singdr mazedar rahidi : 
Teri angi da andr rasidir rahida. 
Har phulan de, ete. 


Sehri4n, 


XVIII. — Man. 


Thine eyebrows are more curved than a bow, 
love. 
Thine eyes, love, are always on the mask.3! 
Garlands of flowers, ete. 


XIX, — Girl. 
The arrangement of thy hair is captivating : 


The pommegranate of the angi® is full of juice. 
Garlands of flowers, etc. 


Tit, 


The Garlands. 


A Welsling Song of the Joiyas of Multdn Dist. 


Toxt. 
Sehrd I. 


Sehridnwdld banard jiwe ! 
Sehridnwild banard jiwe ! 


1. 
Nim Farid Khan! Zat Lakhwera ! 
Likh salémi thiwe ! 
Maharaja, banara jiwe ! 
Sehridnwala, etc, 
2. 
Jitwal charhten, tert fatah hamesha ! 
Jor bhaidn da thiwe! 
Maharaj, banara jiwe! 
Sehrianwala, ete. | 
3. 
Banara di maf nfm diyo mubarak. 
Sharbat piyala piwe. 
Maharaja, banaré jiwe ! 
Sehriinwali, etc. 
Sehra FI. 
Sakhi Ftroz rangila, 
Jug jug jiwe ! 
Sagal wart pahir, 
Aise Joya tin datar ! 
Athin nawan zirfin da 
Sarkop madita ! 
Jug jug jiwe ! 
Sakht Firoz rangila, 
Jug jug jiwe! 


Translation, 
Garland J. 
Refrain. 


Long live the bridegroom with the garlands ! 
Long live the bredegroom wtth the garlands ! 


1. 
By name Farid Khan! By tribe Lakh werd !33 
Ldlichs of men salute thee ! 
Mahiiraja, may thy bridegroom live! 
Long live, etc. 
2. 
Where thou dost attack, be victory ever thine ! 
Be thou united to thy kinsmen! 
Maharija, may thy bridegroom live ! 
Long live, etc. 
3. 
Congratulate the bride’s®4 mother. 
Let her drink the cup of sharbat. 
Maharaja, may thy bridegroom live ! 
Long live, etc. 


Garland ITI. 

The generous and beautiful Firoz, 

May he live for ever ! 
Possessor of a mountain of wealth, 
Be thou a creator of wealth like the Joiyas! 
Of eight or nine friends 
Be thou the great leader ! 

May he live for ever ! 
The generous and beautiful Firoz, 

May he live for ever ! 





81 Carrying on the metaphor of the eyes and the arrows. 

22 [ An under-garment covering the breasts. Here again apparently the man should be speaking. — Ep. ] 

38 Lakhwera: one of the principal class of the Joiyas, an interesting account of whom will be found in the 
forthcoming Gazetteer of the Bahawalpur State. Lakh in the next line is simply placed punningly in juxtas 


position, 


3¢ Note that the same term is used for bride and bridegroom. 
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Neen eee a aa ears 


Z Sehrq [J]. 


Lama tin bt bane hat pahds !? 
L 
Tainth sewan Jamw ai de raje, 
Dastei ghore pair piyade ! 
Joiya, katain de sardar ! 
Laman tan, ete. 
2. 
Baren wich wanjira sewe ! 
Bohar ghannan datar! 


Laman tin, ete. 
3. 


Janak Khan sukhuanda pura! 
Teri bachan na howe hara 
Sahib de darbar ! 
Limiin tin, ete. 
4, 
Jis wal charhen teri fatah hamesha ; 
Faiah har darbar ! 
Laman tin, ete. 
5, 
Sare Joiyin da sardar, 
Ras] Allah da hain tan yar / 
Mubirak dewe sab sansfr ! 
Liman tin, ete, 


Sehra IV. 


Jiwe howenh sehridnwdld baunan?! 


Wadt Jénak sami dt marit tangsil ghardi. 


Sone ghariaa batrin gala sohnt dhal khindai, 


Sona put soput ralai, 
Wich ghore phiren dary ai. 


Janak Joiy& ati Sida Mfr dhuwénda jhik lot apat. 


Ghart taksél ; ban? badshaht ! 


([Fesrua Ry, 1909, 








emer ena 


Garland LI. 
Refrain. 
Pe the ranks of thy army ranged like the hills! 
1, 


May the rdéjds of Jammii serve thee 
Themselves on foot and their horses by the hand! 
Joiyi, Lord of ( many ) forts ! 

Be the ranks, ete. 


2 


Be thy enemy subdued on the battle-fielt! ! 


Be thou a (very ) Johai® tree asa creator of 
wealth ! 


Be the rauks, ete. 


3. 
As Janak Khan, fulfil thou thy promise ! 
Be thy word never false 
Before the Court of God ! 
Be the ranks, etc. 


4. 
Where thou dost attack, be victory ever thine; 


Victory in every Couit. 
Be the ranks, ete, 


5. 
Lord of all the Joiy4s, 


Thou art the friend of the Prophet of God ! 
May all the world bless thee ! 
Be the ranks, ete. 


Garland IV. 
Refrain .36 


Long live the bridegroom with the garlands ! 


Janak distributed at the wedding money coined 
at the mint, 

Golden coins he minted and gave them to the 
servants and the poor, 

He united a good bridegroom to a good bride, 

River horses were used at the wedding. 

Janak Joiyé and Sid& Mir were ashamed and 
covered. their faces with a cloth. 


With gold coins at the mint he founded 
a, kingdom ! 


A ere 


85 The banyan tree, or fieus indica, 


56 Probably in practice repeated after every line, 


FreBRvuary, 1909.] 
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LE ec renner aeons 


THREE SONGS FROM THE PANJAB. 


BY H. A. ROSH, 


I, 


A Love Song. 


Text. 


SAjan, woh din kaun the tum bichhrat! mohe 
chain ? 

Gile ban ki lakri stilgat hai din rain. 

Lakrt jal koilé baht, aur koilé jal baht rakh : 


Main pipan aisi jali, na koilé bahi, na rakh, 


Sijan, woh din kaun the, jo tum giriy4,? ham 
dor. 
Chali wi parem, kit gtiriya ? kit dor? 


Sajan, woh din kaun the, jo bich ni rakhte 
liir P 
iXaranhar ne aisi ki, jo pargayi bich pahir. 


Rag Larykiyon ka. 
Text. 


Asih apna charkha katna : 
Die di munhh chattni.s 

Kiuts die de kiran roi? 

Bhed apne dil da khot? 

Asiii apne ghart de raja; 
Dite kane kuchh nahii k4jii. 
Kiuh jag minas khush karna ? 
Parna Malik de charna. 

Kiun kist de sang asin hasna ? 
Kiun kisi de ghar jé basni 7, 


Asai ant same marjiina ; 

Die kist sang nahin jana. 

Ktuh Dunya de baje bajani. 
Sukh chhadke, dukh ko pana. 
Hain mitti, mitti mei mil jana: 
Ktat narm dishale bichhana ? 


Translation, 


Which were the days, love, when 7 had 
pleasure away from thee P 

The damp wood smoulders all the day. 

Burnt wood makes charcoal, burnt charcoal 
makes ashes: 

But I, poor wretch, am so burnt up that there 
1s neither charcoal nor ashes. 

Which were the days, love, when you were 
the kite and I the string ?P 

When the wind of love blew, where was the 
kite and where the string ? 

Which were the days, love, when there was 
not even a garland between us? 

Now the Creator has so made it that there is 
@ mountain between us. 


qT, 


Lhe Maidens’ Spinning Song. 


Translation. 
Ours to ply the spinning-wheel : 
Not to flatter another's face. 
Why should we for another weep? 
Why let go the secret of our hearts? 
We are lords of our own house; 
We have no concern with another's. 
Why should man take pleasure in the world ? 
It is better to fall at the feet of the Master. 
Why should we laugh with any one ? 
Why should we go to dwell in any one’s 

house ? 

Ia the end we have to die, 
We may not go with any other. 
Why should we play the music of the World ? 
Ours to forego pleasure and endure pain. 
Earth we are, to the earth we must return; 
Why then spread soft shawls? 





1 bichhrat, separated. 
3 £..4., to lick ; to flatter. 


2 gdriyd u.ually means a doll, but here = gudd?, a four-cornered kite. 


& Tit,, house: our own concerns. 
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Sere ee ee Ct Pe a Ng ey ee 
Neen ee ee ee Se ner aaa 
IIL. 


Gdwan Timidn aa, 
Text. 
Agsih apna charkha katna: 
Nal die de kahnin vahna? 
Kinuh dije de kol ja rot ? 
Bharni’ apne ji d& khoi ? 
Asin apne ghar diam raniin : 
Kahnian karnidn dijiah di kahaniin ? 
Kjun jag nihord® sahtye ? 


Sahiyo, apne nal rach’ rabiye. 


Ktun kisi de chit lubbana ? 
Kini jag nin paid hasind ? 
Asan Orak nin mar jan&: 
Kist dae de nal nahi jana. 
Kinn jag vich dhiim machii ? 
Sukh chhadke, dukh niin pai. 
Sab mittion, mitti ho jana: 
Kiun sejan te charh son ? 


The Matrons’ Spinning Seng, 
Translation. 


Ours to ply the spinning wheel: 

Why do we abide with another ? 

Why do we go and weep with another ? 

And let go the fnilness of onr hearts? 

We are queens of our own honse = 

Why do we talk of others’ duings ! 

Why do we endure the coqnetries of the 
world ? 

Matrons, we shonld keep the world to our- 
selves, 

Why should we enthral the heart of any one 

Why should we suffer ridieule in the world. 

In the end we have to die: 

We may not go with any other. 

Why do we make a display in the world ? 

Ours to forego pleasure and endure pain. 

All are of earth, to the earth we must return: 

Why moznt a bed to sleep ? 


MOHIYE KI HAR, OR BAR, 
BY H. A. ROSE, 
The Chronicle of Raja Moht Parkash, Ruler of Ndhan (8irmar) State. 
(Continued Jrom p. 808.) 


Sainjo ri seri da, Raje palgi pher?, 
210 Garh rahi-goa Nagane ra, sire pahiro ri 
shiri24 ; 
Mohiye ri faujo, sab Nagaze khe giri : 


Kashe hunde kamare,”> lige-hunde tore, 


Garho girde Nigani re, gere eh&kre ghore 
Guri row4 meghila, jhiimi rofo koheto :26 


215 Nagane re garho khe, garh Nagane ehiito,2? 
Garh chiti Nigni va, leo maski28 Raje, 


Bhagi giwe garhie, rowe darwaze khile;; 
Nagnf ri, O Kalka, tusho khe duhai: 
Raje tinie® Mohiye, himen ghari-ro khai. 


5 Doubt, suspicion, error. 
2t Shire: head, 
28 Gurt rowd: is roaring ; jhdmé roto koheto : the 


8 Begging, coaxing, 
25 Kashe hunde kamare: with loing girt ; tore: 
mist is spreading, 

27 Chilto (Hindi find, to break): broken, ¢. ¢,, the fortress ye ine 

29 Tinie: by that; Admes ghart-ro_kh&é: we are in sore distress (an idiom). 


On the plain of Sain] the Raja turned h.- 

palanquin, 
220 (For) the fort of Nagan, the queen of all the 

hills, remained (untaken), 

The army of Mohi Parkash all turned 
towards Niigan, 

The horsemen, with leing girt and gnu 
veady 

Round the fost of Nigan rede their horses, 

As if it were thundering in the clouds and 
bombarding. 

215 The fort of Nagan, Nigan Fort was taken. 

The fort ef Nagani fell, and they sad: 
‘erush the Raja.’ 

lis garrison fled away and its gates werc 
thrown open. 

(The women cried :—)‘*O Kalka of NAagani, 
to thee we make our moan, 

By that R&ja Moht Parkash, we are brought 
to great distress. 


™ rach, creation: rachnd. to be em ployed. ~ 
the tow (used to fire the long Indian gun.} 


% Leo maski: orush to pieces. 
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Sa A STE A ST sR a 
a A aR EI RT Ra a SER a I a a Ce OE TES 


220 Garh phika Nigne ra, hdmen khedi ro 141,3¢ 220 He has burnt the fort of Nagan and driven 
us out of it. 


Chipt ro merle Kalika,3! haimeh karmi Be still, O my Kalik4! we will bear the 


jummon 3 
Ubhe diwane de Deshi khe, limin miso ra 
htimon.34 
Garho pinde Nigni re, sil chadro phert, 
Hati faujo Rije ri, Saifjo ri sert ; 


225 Sidhie Koto ri thikur, kinda roa jai P 


Deshi dhiaro rit batrt haimin dela batéwt. 


Ligi gow’ boldi,? Bidhiyaé bhato, 
Manj Phigdé ri rasté, Deshi dh4ro ri bito. 


A * A Ae Aw A 
Ai pilgi Raje ri, Dhaméiidri re ghite, 


230 Ghite paro Dhamandri re, Mohiye re 


timbt ; 
Phaga halt gowa Rane ra, flo ra jy lamba ; 


Chau syiine Phigt re, Raje khe mille: 
Ghate lyae Dhamandii re, bathori re kille. 


Phigt re, O Phagyaneo, tiise kanic daré? 


235 Kari bhore Nabini khe, base Apne gharé 


At palgi Raje ri, Kaithalo re ghate, 
Baro ditta bakra, Nalo re bhiate, 


Ai palgt Raje ri, Deshd rt dharo, 
Deshi paro jubro’? de, Mohiye re tambii, 


240 Sirf halt gowd Keonthal, alo rai jya 


lambt; 
Timbi tant ro chakre, chhari rikha 
mihala :5° 
Und dharti jhulko,* abba Indar hala : 
Dhiwen rie badalfe, ubha strjo thimo. 
Deshiie gurli,*! Mohiye ri dragi, 


blame ; 

Let them come up to Deshi, we will feed 
the flames with human flesh,’ 

On the fort of Nagan was unfurled the red flag. 

The Raja’s army returned to the plain ot 
Sainj. 


225 (They asked : —) ‘O Sidhd, Thakur of Kot 


whither art thou going? 

Pray show us the pathway to the ridge oi 
Desha !’ 

Bidhii Brahman replied : 

‘Through Phagi is the road, by the path- 
way to Deshii ridge.’ 

The Raja’s palanquin reached Dhaméaiidrt 
ghdl,24 


230 At the ghd¢ of DhamAndri was pitched the 


Raja’s tent, 

And Phaigt of the Rina of Keonthal shook 
like the stalk of a potato plant, 

Four elders of Phigti met the Raja, 

At the ghdé of DhamAnadri they brought him 
baskets of Jathort. 

(Said the Raja: —)‘O men of Phigi,35 
why are you afraid ? 


235 Pay your revenue at Nahan, and dwell in 


your own homes.’ 

The Raja’s palanquin came to the ghdt of 
Kaithal,36 

And the Brahmans of NaJ8’ village gave him 
provisions and a goat, 

The Raja’s palanquin came to Deshi ridge, 

And on the meadows on Deshi were pitched 
the Raja’s tents, 


940 All the land of Keonthal trembled like 


a potato stalk. 

When they had pitched the tents, they 
bombarded to such an extent 

That the earth below and sky above shook. 

And clouds of smoke hid the sun above. 

On Deshi sounded the music of Moht 
Parkash. 


80 Khedi-ro Lat : we have been hunted out, 

51 Ohtipit ro merte Kalika: QO my Kalik&! Be still! ; jummon: responsible. 
32 Lamin Maso rd himon : we will feed the flames with human flesh, 

3¢ Dhaméndrt: a place in Theog territory below Phagi. 

85 Phagy4ni the inhabitants of Phigd. 86 Kaithal: a ridge in Keonthal State. 
8? N&l: a village in Chhabrot pargand, now in Patiala territory, but formerly owned by Keonthal. 

88 Jubro : in the meadow or waste-land. 

89 Chhart mandala, chhay rdkhé = chhord muh4ia: the sound of firing, ¢.¢., fired, 

40 Jhulko: shaking. 41 Gurlé: will roar; drdg@: music. 


55 Ldgi gowa boldd : began to say. 
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Ee tne DE Re arene 
a SS eee eee 


245 Dhol bije, gheré#? bind, dhakalt baji ; 


Deshiie gfiri#? naubato, Koti shiino Raya: 


{sha lag& bolada, Nip Saino Rana : 


Dhol baje, dhakuli baji, bajo gaihra*! baje, 
é A A = - A A iA 
Ke gurt row& meghila, ke awi-gowa 


Raja 5 

A A A tA . 

250 Dewo, Rane re hazrio, Maniine ana jal: 
e e ; 


Deshtt dharo ri khabro, dwana le-al. 
Dewe Rane re rigri Mantino ri dhiru, 


Mantino ri dharo d4, painde na dewo ; 


a °° A AA 
Sara rakha jubro,4” tambie chhai. 


255 Deshi di dharo di, ntri#$ lag-rahi ago, 


Biire disho badiko re, pagtye ri piyo ;*° 


Do Rane re rigri, hati dwi-gowe Koti: 


Lini, mereo rigriio, Deshi dharo rt bito. 


Deshi dharo ri bito, lai nahin jandi, 


260 Sara rakha jubro, tambte chhai ; 
Boliiidé ni, Rinef, tere sihiba dare: 


Deshte dy bairt, kot Sainjo ghert. 


Rine tintyett Nap Saine, mat lat kamai, 
Koti di Rané sihibe, derd low4 uthial ; 


265 Koti di Rina Sahib, gowa Junge ai: 


Jungo re raunoi9 da, Rand rowé gubbi,! 


Deshti dy bairi, gow& mulko dobi.®2 
Jungo re pagiye di, Rana gird4 giro,5 


Nain ant dewo Gumde, sabale phiro ; 54 


245 


255 


260 


[Fisrcvriy, 109 


The drums were beaten, the boundary was 
surrounded and the dhalad/ sounded. 

On Deshd the xanbut resounded, and at Kot: 
the Rané& heard it, 

Thus he spoke, the Ran& Nip Sain :— 

‘The drums are sounding and the dhakéals, 

Either ’tis thundering in the clouds, or the 
Raja has come, 

Go, attendants of we the Rana, go to Manun, 

Go and bring me news of Deshi ridge.’ 

The Rana’s messengers went to the ridye ot 
Manin,*® 

As far as the ridge of Mamtin, but not 1 
to it,’ 

All the waste-land was covered with tents, 

On the ridge of Deshit everywhere fires were 
burning, 

The guns were seen to be ternble, ant 
the turbans of the infantry. 

The Rina’s two messengers turned bak an! 
came to Koti, 

(Said the Raji: —) ‘Tell me, my messen- 
gers, Lhe news from Deshi dhdr. 

(ihey replied: —) ‘The news from Deshi 
ridge is not to be told, 

All the waste-land is covered with tents. 

We dare not speak, Rand Sahib, from fear ot 
thee, 

The enemy has reached Deshi riduc, atter 
taking the fort of Sainj.’ 

Then Rand Nup Shin made a wise resolve, 

The Rin& Sahib took his camp and came b> 
Jungi. 

The Rani SAlnb from Kott came to Junga. 

At the palace of Jung& the Rind fell inte 
anxiety. 

‘The enemy has reached Deshti ridge, any 
kingdom has been overthrown,’ | 

In the verandah at Juny4 the Rand paced 
to and fro, 

(Giving his orders: —) ‘Let Gumi» 
come from Nain and be logal,” 


ss eee 


42 Gherd: surrounded. 


48 Giri: roared ur resounded. 


&* Gaihra: deep, and so (idiomatically), that which ean be heard from afar. 


*5 Gut rowd meghtild: the clouds are roaring. 


#6 Jubro (see footnote 38. ) 


4° Mantin: a ridge in Patidla territory ; also the name of the Village deity who lives in Mantin Village 


‘8 Néré: only, merely: nothing but. 


#9 Bare (bad), désho (are seon ), badtiko re ( of the riflemen), pdgiye 


of the riflemen were seen to be terrible. 
50 Raunon: in the courtyard. 


S Sabale phiro; turn the right way. 


. b Rand row gubdé : the Rand was struck with 
5? Gowd mulko dobt = mulk dubd gaya: 4, , the country is lost. 


t pdgo (the turbans): ¢, é., the turbans 


grief, or plunged into anxiety, 
58 Girdd giro: walked round. 
6 Gumdaé: the name of a man of Natdn, 
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270 Rawalo ani dewo Bhagte, Rane re waziro; 
Charole Ani dewo Chandre, Aitle 4no 
Fakiro. 
Gille 4ni dewo Dharté, sithe hinde na 
biito, 58 
Andro dit Rinie, likhi ditio chirt ;5 
Gil4 lyadwand naite,®° Dharté lydwana 
’ tiri : 
275 Ae Rane re rigri, Gille re Bhareche, 
Gille jéna®* Chhibre, rakhe piichhne lie. 
Do Rane re rigriio, kani joge awe? 
Gillta bolin, Chhibro, Rane rikha bolie, 
he Rane re rigri Dharte re Kote ; 
280 Bhali®4 re jini Dharte, rakhe puchhne 
lie : 


Do Kane re rigri, kani khe tishe de? 


Bhali re bolin, Dharted, Rane rakhe 
bulae, 

Sabha lagt Raine rf, dewri re chobhiale :6 
285 Gillae hor Dharte, Rana ghalé juhari,% 

Bole Rane sahiba, kwai rakhe bulai?P 

Jungo re rauno da, Rana row gubi,*? 

Deshi aya bairi,®8 rohé muluk dibi; 

Raja awi-gow4 Mohiyé, gainni® ra gola: 


290 Take mango dhiiwen” khe, Deyi ra dola. 


270 Let Bhagta, Rawal,56 the Ra&na’s waetr 
come too, 
Let Chandra the Charol§? come, and also 
Faqira, the Aitla. 
Let Dharté and Gilli too, come, but not 
together by the same road,” 
From her palace the Rant wrote a letter— 
That Gilla was to be brought by way of the 
river, and Dharta® across the hills, 
275 The Rani’s messengers arrived at 
Bharech,®2 — Gilla’s village, 
And Gillé knew that the Chhibar had sent 
them to inquire. 
‘O messengers twain of the Rana, what has 
brought you hither ?’ 
‘O Chhibra, I tell (thee) that the Rana has 
summoned Gilld! ’ 
Then the messengers came to the Fort of 
Dharta. 
280 Dharta took it in good part and began to 
question them : — 
‘O messengers twain of the Rana, for what 
purpose have you come P’ 
(They replied: —) ‘’Tis the truth we tell 
you, Dharta, the Rana has sent for you 
( Gillé and Dhart&é were brought to the 
place at Junga.) 
The Raéna’s court was in session at the 
terrace of the gateway. 
285 Gilla and Dharta too did obeisance to the 
Rana, 
And said:— ‘O Réna Sahib, why have we 
been summoned ?’ 
In the court-yard at Jung4, the Rana was 
in great anxiety, 
‘The enemy has come to Deshi, and my 
kingdom is likely to be lost, 
Mohi the Raja has come like a thunder-bolt 
from the sky. 
290 He has demanded ransom from every 
hearth, and the hand of my daughter in 
marriage. 





56 Rawal: a clan of Kanets in Keonthal. 


57 Charol and AitlA: also the names of clans in Keonthal. 


58 S4the (together), hdnde nd (do not walk), bééo (the way): do not walk together on the road. 


59 Andro di: from the palace: ch#4. a letter. 


60 Tyawand natte: should be brought by the river; tiré by or over the peak of the hill. 
61 Gillé and Dharté: wazirs of the Rand of Keonthal who were not on good terms with each other. 


62 Bharech: a village in Keonthal. 
& Bhalé: good. 
eT Gabt: plunged into anxiety, 


85 Dewrt re chobhale: on the terrace of the main gate. 
(8 Bairi : the enemy. 


63 Jind (knew); rakhe puchhne lde: have been sent to enquire. 


66 Ghdla jihdrt: paid his respects. 
69 Gainnt: the sky (a thunderbolt from the sky). 


78 Dhanwén : smoke (from every house in which fire burns), 
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Gill& jant Dharté, chori dele jabibo. 
Phali karla pholri, phile karle ari, 
Bang& kati?! rékha Basfle, Dharte da 
dara ; 
tno bato 1t karni,72 rakheo Rana ghat: 
295 Banga k&té Basie, Rand bharle shai.” 
Jango re rauno di, mat lal kamai, 
Diwah jant Pojyalt 18, lowS bi-lai; 
Jungo re rauno da, deo rakha gharew!.74 
Gille Dhartea, kA kari lowa tha ti 275 
300 Dharte 1& dangra,” kuido mile lowe 
‘ tha td, 


A LJ A « A Aes 
Ajo da porka7? Gilled, karni nahin mano ; 


Ekse’® rasote khydwe paya khano: 
Deshi ayé bairi, ebe chalt lano.7? 


Mhire bole ni dewandi,®° dingdli rf m4ro, 
305 Kare manjhe dibe, mhare déngri tararo ;*! 
Gille& Chhibrea, pare n& phara :°2 
Kit chort ro dhano ri, sawah kiya kara. 
Nathde bhagde Ranea, parnt-on bero,%* 
Sadhd charé Ghenta,® dharo re sero; 
310 Sadhi da, Rane&, lande talw4n4 tera, 


Karai Gilleé Chhibrea, tishe apna gon.%8 


Talman sédhi da londa, rakhi dem&h bon ;87 


71 Banga katt. has been cut away. 
78 Bharle shat: the Ran& will give evidence 
73 Ki kart lowé tha t@> what wert thou doing? 


Gilla or perchance Dharid will give him 
@ proper answer. 
The flowers will be blooming and peaches be 
in blossom, 
It was wrong that Dharti’s pommegranate- 
tree should have been cnt down by Basi.’ 
The Rani made enquiry into the dispute 
between Gillé and Dhartéa : 
295 (He decided:) that Basi had done 
a wrong, 
In the court-yard at Jung& they made a 
shrewd resolve. 
The diwdn was summoned from Pijyali 
village, 
In the court-yard at Jungé the gol was 
consulted, 
(And the diwdn replied :) ‘Gila, what were 
you doing to Dhaité ? 
300 You had taken axe in han to kill Dharti. 


Henceforth, O Gilla, bear not enmity to- 
wards him, 

Both of you have eaten food at one table. 

The enemy has come to Deshti, thither 
must you go.’ 

‘We cannot,’ they replied, ‘ fight the enemy 
with sticks, 

305 Our axes and swords have been taken away 

for the land-revenue,’ 

(The Rana said :)‘O Gillé and Chhibar, 

I will remit you the rice revenue for a year’ 

(Gilla@ answered: )—*‘O Rini, if we run 
away there will be delay.’ 

(Said the R@ni:) ‘ Ghenta the saint lives 
near the ridge .’ 

310 (Gila replied : ) 

saint, O Rani.’ 

( Said the Ran&:) ‘Do, Gill and Chinb- 
ar, as Seems best to you.’ 

They answered that they would send for the 
saint and keep him below the tank. 


‘We will summon the 


72 Inon bato ri karnt. of these thing’s doings. 
€ Deo rakht gharewt : the deity was moved to ask. 


76 Dangri anaxe; kundo mile lowe thé tt: thou wert carrying under thy arm-pit. 


"T Ajo di porkd * from this date. 
19 Robe chalé lane : now should we go. 


revenue. 


2. Ekse: in one; khjdwe pdyd khdno: are fed on meal, 
Dewandé: cannot be given. 
81 Kare mdnjhe ddbe, mhare ddngrd tardro: our axes and swords have been swallowed u 


p (lit, plunged) in the 


“? Pare na phérd: do not make pretence (idiom), [The Chhibar is Dhart§]. 


8 Kat chort ro dhano rt: having remitted the revenne on rice s sawdn ki 
& Parnt-on bero : there will be delay: ¢.e. there will be no time to e 


% Gow * pleasure, or one’s own way. 


yd kara: the revenue has been made up 
scape. 85 Chdrd - fed or grazed, 
7 Rakhi deman. I will keep, 
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Chhoti lale Adri,88 bare marle g4on. (Said the Rani:) ‘If you will do buta 
slight service for me, you will get a large 
village.’ 

Deyi Rane ri Sitla, bhat bhajio khandi, Sitli, daughter of the Rand, refused to eat 


in her anxiety, 
315 Bare loko ri dhaitni,® dewi ro ni jandi; 315 The daughters of great people do not go out 


by themselves, 


Thirt tayii Randiko,®! ai ro ghilmen ‘O Randik !92 when we return we will 
biiri : punish you !’ (Said the Rana :) 

Miri jamei Junge ri, to lai ghdlmén ‘When we return to Jungi, we will have 
ehhint, 


your throats cut. 
O Randik ! we shall have to curse you, 
The curse of Deyi Sitli will fall on every 
house of yours. 
$20 Dharma, the Palani, is known as the reot of 
the feud : 


For being loyal you should touch the place 


Tharf tayii Randiko,® 141 pameh sharipo,?* 
Ghare ghare parle® thiare, Deyi Sitli re 
papo ; 
820 Palini beduo®® Dharma, duriji ri jhoto: 


Chukne bhulne®” khe chhiind, Jungo ra 


tharofo. of Junga deoté. 
Bahin® chhini ino khdndo ri, Haniméno You should also touch the arms of these 
ra neji, attendants and the spear of Hanfman. 
Jo chuklaé tyoi®® gadt khe, talo tesra beja ; He who shall be disloyal to this throne, 


shall lose his offspring.’ 
Gill4 deli Dhartaé, Rane khe dilisa : Gill& and Dharté gave solace to the Rana: 
325 Koti bethe Rained, mharé dekhe tamashi. 325 ‘Do you remain at Koti, Rani, and witness 
our display.’ 


Jango re rauno di, mat lai kamii, Ja the court-yard of Junga, it was shrewdly 
resolved. 
Pandra-hazaro! ¢hara thakro ri, chhero That a levy of all Keonthal, with its 
ghali chheriwi ; eighteen baronies, should be levied. 
Nali khe ditte kagto, thakiri khe chithi ; An order was sent to Nalf,! and a letter to 
each barony. 
Dhol baje dhakuli bajt, hor baji sanai, Drums, both large and small, and the pipes, 
resounded, 
330 Philo 1a philrd, philo li chhabari, 330 Flowerets are blooming, and the Chhabiari 
plant is blooming, 
Thakur fyi Mahlogar, sdthi ayd Kothari ; The Thakur of Mahlog arrived, and with him 
he of Kathér. 
Baji loe bajang, sanai da bari: Music was played : the pipes discoursed the 
Barwa mode, 
Morcha pija? tari ri, Rai dyad Kunihdra. Foremost were the féris3 then came the 
Rai of Kunihar. 
Dhari baji Simle ri, dhaphra ré bind, Ou the ridge of Simla, the kettledrums were 
sounded, 
88 Adré: respect or work. 69 Bhdijto : has denied. 99 Dhainnt: the girls; dew’ : escaped or went. 
*1 Of Keonfhal. 82 Ranhik: the Rana’s officials. 
93 Tart tayin Ranaiko: O Raniika, for your sake; d% ro: having come home, % Shardpo.: curses, 


%5 Ghare ghare parle: on every house will fall the curse. 
-% Beduo: is known; durjt rh jhoto;: the root of duryi = do rd, i. ¢., two-sided, disloyal, 
97 Chukne bhulne: for missing and failing; tharote: the place of Jungé deotd. % Béhin; the arms. 
99 Tyon : this or these; falo (may destroy), tesra (his), bejd (seed or offspring). 
100 Pandré-hazAr: a name for the Kconthal State, then suid to possessa revenne of Re. 15,000. Chhero (the 
war), gAAL? (was), chher&wi (begun.) 


i T'he name of a Pargana. 2 Morcha, pty: the vanguard arrived, 3 Musiciany. 
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335 Gaj baja bandiko da, Rana 4y& Dhamyina ; 335 The ramrods rattled in the guns, then came 
the Rana of Dhami. 








Philo-lé philri, phulo le-ala ; Flowerets will bloom and the potatoes will 
blossom, 

Ai raiyat Raine ri, thakfro Bhrali. Came the Rani’s subjects, and the ‘Thakur 
of Bharal,' 

Ai vaytyab Rane ri, thakuro Kotera. Came the Rani’s subjects, and the Thakur 
of Koti. 

Ghati d4 bajt Kob&nt re, dhakult rf bana, On the pass above Kohin® sounded the 


music called dhikul? ; 
340 Thakur Ayi Rajyane rf, Kumbiirsaini 3140 Came the Thakurs of Rajyina, and the 


Rana ; Rand of Kumhirsain. 
Bahia de l&e balta,’ hor kfno de daroti : On theiy arms they wore gold bracelets and 
in their ears gold ear-rings. 
Ghindia aya, Khraothi aya, sathi aya The Thakurs of Ghind and Khariith® 
Trochi. came, and with them the ThAikur of 
Tarhoch. 
Bahin de lée dhagule,® lambe loiye wilo, On their arms they wore bracelets and 
long woollen cloaks. 
Thakur Aya Maili ra, hor Séngri re The Thakurs of Maili!® and Sangri!! came. 


Sangrilo ; 
345 Dharo di baji Maniino ri, dholo dé bané: 3845 On the peak of Mantn'? was beaten the 


dram. 
Thakur aya Theogia, sithi 4yé Madhané, Came too the Thakur of Theog and with 
him he of Madhan. 
Sithi fye thakuro, Khlashi Dyiltha Together came the Thikurs of Khalish, 
Ghateo, Dyfilth and Ghati ;8 
Réne rt lagt rahi bondi! rayiyato ; The Rana’s subjects were pouring in, 
Rayiyat di Rine ri, Bishe re Bishiine : Came the subjects of the Rina, the Bishfnas 


of Bisha,% 
350 Waide paide!® re Bhaore, Khimali ri 350 The Bhaoras of both sides, and the Shyi- 
sy ana. nis of Khéimali,” 
Rayiyat ai Rane ri, Shimle re Shimlalo, Came the subjects of the Rina, the Shimlils 
of Simla, 
Carrying their food in leaves, and potatoes in 
their waist-bands. 
Came the subjects of the Rana, the Bagrils 
of Bagri, 
Bringing in their hands long sticks, as if 
to gather hill apples, 


Paté de lyfiye dowono,'® phar-ke dé Alo; 
Rayliyat 4i Raine ri, Bagri re Bagrild: 
Hatho di lyde dingilt,! jant jhirne pali. 


¢ Bharil: a pargana of Keonthal. 

6 Kohfn: a village near Jung. 

8 Kharinth: a pargana of Keonthal, 
10 Now in Patiala territory. 


5 Koteru of Kot: the people of Koti are called Koter. 
7 Balt@: a small bracelet; darott: oar-rings, 
® Dhdgula: bracelet ; wilo = wile = having. 
11 The people of Siagri are called Sangr4l, Cf. Shimlal, BagrAl, infra, 


12 Manin is the name of a ridge on which the boundaries of PatiAla, Keonthalk and Kot meet, near the temple 
of Hanfiimin of Munda. 


18 Khlash or Nakhlash, Dy filth and Ghati are now villages in Keonthal territory. 
1&4 Ligt raht bondi. continued pouring or marching, 

16 Bisha: a village in Keonthal, the people of which are called Bish&n&s. 

16 Warde pdidé, trans- and ois-: here and there; sydnd, lit, 
17 Bhaor& and Khiimall: both villages in Keonthal State, 

13 Dowono : a kind of food; pharke de: in the waist-band, 
19 Dingdlt: a stick ; jant= asif; pala: a kind of hill apple. 


» & wizard; also a village official, 
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355 Rayiyat ai Rine ri, Kaimale Kaljiine, 
Dhanin re lyfye baware,?! shemli re 
dine ; 
Rayiyat ai Rane ri, tide re tarai : 
Hitho dt lyfe barchht? jant jhéngne 


shai. 
Rayiyat ai Rane ri, tide re Taraide, 


860 Hatho di lye dingill, de aigttit4 bindhe ; 
Rayiyat ai Rane ri, inde re Baterd : 
Terhi bindho pagari, ade re jye sherii.* 
Rayiyat 4i Rine rf, Chhibro hor Bhaliro, 


Pithi baidhe targashi, bhoiro jye*® giro; 


365 Rayiyat 4i Rane ri, Naan Khanogi Kiro: 
Phat paro min-oi-de,” pdchht na giro, 
Rayiyat ai Rane rf, Jai re Jayane, 

Ghati ghati karo khumli3? sabai sydne 


syane ; 
Rane rie rayfte, bhari riiwe nalt: 


$70 Koteri awi-god Koti ra, Rhawalthi ré 
Rohali. 
Tarbi Debi Tarba rie, mat lai kamal, 


Hantimaina bhiyiya, amen Jungo khe jai; 
Rani chald Deshi khe, shikh di-men 


}a1.82 
Hanumano ri chauki,® Jai bahar bithat, 


855 Came the subjects of the Rand from Kai- 

mali and Kaljin,20 

Carrying strings for their bows and vessels 
made of tree-leaves. 

Came the subjects of the Rand from the 
lower country. 

Bring.ng in their hands spears, as if to kill 
porcupines. 

Came the subjects of the Rand from below 
Tarainda, 


360 Carrying in their hands sticks, and short 

cloaks tied tight round the waist, 

Came the subjects of the Rana, from 
Batera25 below, 

With their pagris tied awry, like the root» 
of ginger, 

Came the subjects of the Rana, the Chhi- 
bars and Bhalirs?7 

With quivers tied on their backs, they 
swarmed like bees. 


365 Came the subjects of the Rana, from Naun, 

Khanog and Kir. 

Even when wounded in the face, they did 
not turn their backs, 

Came the subjects of the Rana, the Jayinas | 
of Jai, 

On every pass they held a council and every- 
one was as wise as could be. 

With the Ranaé’s subjects every ravine was 
filled, 


370 The Koteys of Koti and the Rohalis of 

Rhawalthi came.3! 

Tirba, goddess of Tarbi, made a shrewd 
resolve, 

(Saying:) ‘O brother Haniman, let us 
come and go to Junga, 

The Rana is going to Deshi, we will give 
him good counsel. ’ 

Outside was kept the watch of Haniméan, 





20 Kaimalf and Kahin were rarganas of Keonthal, but are now in Patifla territory. 
21 Bawaré, strings; shemli re dune. cups made of leaves of the silk-cotton tree. 


22 Unde re tardt of the lower valley. 
2 Angtt : small cloaks (Hindi anjé or angarkha). 


26 Aderejyesherd like the fruit or roots of ginger, 


27 Chhibar and Bhalir: clans of Kanets 
38 Jye: like. 

$6 Khumlt : committee. 

52 Sheikh ddmen lav. we will give them a lesson, 


28 Barchhi : spear; ghdingne = to kill. 
25 Baterti; the people of Bater& village. 


The former give their name to the Chhahrot paryana. 
29 Phat parvo man 
31 Rhawaltht: a village whose people are called Rohali. 
3? Chaukt: a seat, watch or guard. 


they get blows on the mouth. 
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875 Dhare iwo Gidmiii re, chhatre jaminc,3* 375 Oa the ridge of Galamn wag pitched 
a great canopy 


Dhare charho kharki, chhilo re labane ;3° Climbing the ranges, the kad: ii trees were 
) lopped by the muleteers, 

Jungo re roinon di, hoi rahi baharo :84 In the court-yard of Jungd there was much 
rejoicing. 

Tharo piyji thakiri, pandra haziiro. The eighteen th@hurs arrived, and all the 
Keonthal people. 

Rine jaut Nap Saine, rékhd mehni 141,37 Rand Nip Sain of Keorthal said troniews : 

380 Awt-riwe dhindhle,®® khali rdwe ai, 380 ‘These raseals have come, but they comv 

empty-handai.’ 

Dise tiniyet2® Jankie, mat Jai kamai, - Janki Dis gave shrewd advice, 

Bawen hitho di &ni,4! shil roa-non di pat ; In his left-hand he took a huge stone ant 


east 16 into the court-yard, 

Seeing this Rin& Nap Sain bit his finger, 
(saying) : 

‘No, they are not raseals, who live at Koti.’ 


Rane tintye Nip Saine, mii hen angult 
lai: 
Nahin apthi#? dhitdhle, Kot? rikhe ani, 


385 Juigo re rof-non di, mat Jat kamal, 


oo 
Go 
Oi 


In the court-yard at Jungd he made 2 
shrewd resolye : 

(Said the Ran&:) ‘Our officials only kat ow 
how to eat, 

‘O Dharma Palani, get thee to Deshi: 

For four or five days keep the Raja heguile tl. 

Dharmé will speak like a great man, 

390 ‘What exense shall I make for going to 

Deshi dhar ?’ 

‘Bring a book from the treasury, Dharma 
wil place it in his waist belt, 

He will put a sacred thread round his neck, 
and mark a long tlak on his foreheal’ 


Mbére jano tha‘ ranaiko, bhat le khat ; 
Palanié Dharmeé, Swe Deshd jal: 


Ohau piijo dino khe, Raje rakhai bhdlat, 
Hadt 181444 Dharma, badre re khéje, 


390 Deshi jain Dhiro khe, kani re dje 245 
Bahi ano bhandaro da, patke di pala,46 


Janeti chharo galo da, lamba tilko 1a)4 : 


— : : (said the Rana), 

Panda Balgo ra beduo,*? Deshé Dhiro khe ‘In the guise of a panda of Balg, Dharmé 
chala : will go to Deshi dhdr, 

Hathe lela Dharma, rahgtlé dihgt :48 


In his hand he will carry a painted staff. ’ 
(Lo de continued.) 
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% Jamane: palanquin ; chhattire jamdne (idiomatically), 

85 Labina: a muleteer, (a caste in the plains), 6 Bahdro: enjoyment or Pleasure. 

87 RAkhé mehnt lat: began to speak ironically. 38 Dhindhle: mendicants, chiefly Vaishnayas, 
40 Mahant of Kushalé, ) 

rn dt pat: cast it on the court-yard. 


*3 Jano tha: was aware. 


with great pomp, 


9 Tintyen: by that man (JAnki Das). 


41 Ant: haying brought; shfl: a huge stone; ronono 


42 Antht: is or are; rdkhe dnito: have been brought, 


*& Fadt lala: will hold a conversation ; badre re khoje. in the manner of a great man 
45 Kant ve oje: of what pretention P 


48 Pala: wil] put or keep ; 


lila: will apply, 
“" Beduo: known as. Of, line, supra, Pply 


48 Rangila dingt: a coloured stick, 
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NOTES ON CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS IN SPITI. 
BY H, CALVERT, 1.0.8. 


(Communicated by H, A. Rose ) 


Serrt is a portion of the Kull Subdivision of 
the Kanera District of the Panjab on the Tibetan 
border. The followmg notes were made by 
Mr, Calvert during a tour in 1904, 


I. 
Customs connected with the Social Relations. 
Betrothal. 


Betrothal is usually preceded by verbal in- 
quiries through a relative or friend as to whether 
the father of the girl is agreeable, who usually 
tukes with him a needle as an emblem of the 
well-being of the family making the enquiry. 


If the girl’s father intimates his acceptance 
of the proposal, the boy’s father takes sume 
chang (barley brew) and khéta (cloth) to him. 
If the girl’s father drinks the chang, the betrothal 
is complete. 


A lima is then consulted as to an auspicious 
day for the wedding, which may be six months 
ora year later, The boy’s father has already 
referred to the dma to ascertain if the marriage 
is likely to be fortunate before he made proposals 
for the betrothal. 


If, after betrothal and before marfiage, the 
gitl prefers another man, or is married by her 
parents to another man, the first fiancé is given 
a pony or a sum of money as compensation, 


If a young boy he left an orphan, his relatives 
select a grown-up woman as his wife, to look 
after him and his property as foster-mother as 
wellas wife. The boy cannot on attainimeg his 
majority marry a second wife, 


Marriage. 


Marriage within the got is prohibited, bunt 
interchange of sisters is allowed and cousins 
may marry. 


A man may marry a woman of an inferior go?, 
but a woman must, if possible, marry a man of 
superior got. 


Divorce. 


A son-in-law who has been adopted cannot 
be divorced by his wife as in Ladakh, 


There is no custom in Spiti of a widow divorc- 
ing herself from her dead husband, 


Unfaithfulness and refusal to cohabit are 
reasons for divorce, but incompatibility of 
temper is not. 


In cases of divorce both parties go to the Nono, 


Tf the woman is in fault, her jewels and perik 
(head ornament) and a pony are given to the 
husband. Ifthe man is in fault, a field is given 
to the woman for her maintenance, but she can 
only retain it so long as she does not marry 
again. The man may re-marry. 


A wife’s adultery is usually condoned by the 
present of a few rupees to the injured husband. 
A husband’s unfaithfulness usually only results 
ina quarrel, A single lapse is not ground for 
a divorce, and only cohabitation with his para- 
mour can give his wife right to a divorce. 


Pregnancy. 


A married woman wears white breeches till 
she is pregnant, when she wears red or black. 
Unmarried girls wear white breeches up to 
twelve and afterwards red or black. 


Naming. 


The name of a child is selected by a ldma 
after reference to the Sacred Books, who receives 
for the servicea khiuta, or piece of cloth, such as 
is given by visitors to a monastery. 


When naming the child, the lima places 
a little bit of cloth upon it, or, if the child be not 
present, sends the cloth to its parents, 


In every monastery ‘esar, or green, water 
is kept; d.¢, water un which késar, saffron, has 
been placed. And sometimes, but not always, 
when naming a child, the léma sprinkles it with 
késav water. 





1 In Tibetan, sPiti. 


2 A noedle, sent by one relative or friend to another by poople who cannot write, isasign of the well-being 


of the sender. 
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The wealthy take their children to the monas- 
tery to be named and pay a heavy fee, but the 
poor bring the léma to their homes, feed him 
and give him a small present of cash or grain. 


The child to be named must be over a year 
old and may be as much as three years old, 


If a child die without being named, it 1s 
buried. If it dies after the naming ceremony, 
the Sacred Books are consulted as to the disposal 
of the body. 


The naming ceremony is not considered to 
have any effect on the child’s future. 


Adoption. 
a—- Where there is no son. 


If a land-owner haye wo son, but only a 
daughter, she is ordinarily married to a man 
ranking as an adopted son. This man must 
be a younger son and so able to leave his father’s 
house. He is not in any way looked down on. 


However, if the land-owner have a younger 
brother who would ordinarily be a léma he can 
object, because a son-in-law ean only be taken 
into the house as heir with his consent, and he 
can claim to cohabit withthe land-owner’s wife 
and beget ason, Or,if the wife be old, he can 
marry another woman and.iry and get ason 
by her, Ifhe does, the elder sonless brother is 
turned into the khang chung, and the lima 
takes possession of the khang chhen. 


b.— Where there is no child, 


If there is no child and no younger brother, 
or if the younger brother does not object, the 
land-owner adopts a married man of his own got, 
or he adopts a girl and finds a husband for her 
who is made his heir. If in this case, the younger 
brother objects he can be bought off witha field 
or @ pony or money or some similar present, 


e.—The adopted son. 


Once a man is adopted asason, he cannot be 
set aside, but there can be no adoption if a real 
son exists. If, after adopting a son, a real son 
is born, the latter becomes a younger son, and 
has to become a lima or is given afield for 
maintenance, while the adopted son gets the 
main portion of the land. The real son cannot 
object. 


It must be remembered that in a land where 
only the eldest son marries and ail the younger 
sons are celibate, a sonless land-owner naturally 
has no relations in the male line to adopt. 


d.— Where there is a childless widow. 


If a man dies childless, his widow first marries 
his younger brother. Failing him, she may 
marry any man of her husband’s got. But the 
land is considered her property till she has 
borne a son, who, on attaining his majority, 
steps into the khang chhen, 


Cremation. 


Coffins are not used in Spiti for want of wood. 
Corpses are carried ina sitting posture to the 
burning-ground either ona man’s shoulder or 
in a blanket held by four men, 


II, 
Social Ideas. 
Asceticism. 


Hermits exist and are said to subsist on 
nothing but tea and one morning meal. 


Hxcommunication. 


A man can be excommunicated for eating with 
@ man or cohabiting with a woman of lower 
caste than himself, The decision is announced 
by public proclamation. 


The lémas taking no part in this, but they 
turn out a ldma who misbehaves himself and he 
is never taken back in any circumstances, 


An excommunicated layman can be received 
back into caste after ceremonies. He has to read 
a book on shakspa or penitential offerings, burn 
alamp im front of a deota, feast the lémas, and 
may be ordered to make 100 or 1,000 prostrations 
before some deota in a monastery. 


Leprosy. 


Leprosy ts found in one village in Spiti, as- 
cribed to the water ofa spring, wherein lives 
a devil, Chutalwa, 


If a man passes the spring ona day when the 
devil happens to be present, he is liable to get 
leprosy. 


A leper is not allowed to marry, but if married, 
he is not separated from his wife. He feeds 
by himself ina separate room and the villagers 
will not eat with him. 
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Dancing 


All the people dance on occasions of merri- 
ment,— girls and men, At Kuling, while the 
Buzhans were dancing six or eight girls joined in. 


Professional dancing women are looked down 
and the peasant-proprietors will not eat with 
them, They are not usually prostitutes, though 
the unmarried ones may be. 


III, 
Objects connected with Religion. 
Cenotaphs. 


Strictly speaking, the chorten is an object of 
worship; the dungten isa bone receptacle. The 
chorten, usually made of wood, is the substitute 
for the duengten, which contains the bones of 
some abbot or saint and is situated too far 
away for practical worship. 


Such is the origin, but in modern usage the 
chorien is merely a Buddhist symbol, and like 
a brass deota, may have no relation to any special 
dungten or to the bones of any particular saint. 


Altars. 


Heaps of stones are erected to local spirits— 
to the ‘Ika of the pass or ravine and so on,— 
and every passer-by adds a stone or a horn, 
Horns are more acceptable to the /ha than stones 
and the most acceptable gift is a lungta (cloth 
with prayers printed on it). 


Every traveller adds a stone, even if in 
a strange place, where he does not know to which 
tha the altar has been erected. A white stone is 
the best. Black stones are from the evil spirits 
and are never placed on the heap. Usually 
a fallen stone is replaced and only when there 
are no fallen stones is a fresh one sought for, 


A lungta is only added on special occasions, 
Thus, when a merchant sets out on a trading 
venture, he leaves a lungta containing a prayer 
for his success, his name and the name of the 
year. 


IV. 
Superstitions. 
Magic Dagger. 


The dorja phurpa or magic dagger is used by 
the choba, attendant on the sick, and by the 


Buzhans of Pin. It has three edges and an 
elaborate handle. 


An old trick of the Buzhans, which I have seen 
them perform, is to wave the magic dagger over 
a stone and then to place the stone on a man’s 
chest and break it in two by hurling another 
stone on to it. 


Amulets. 


The shungwa is an amulet containing a paper, 
with mantras and prayers against sickness, falling 
stones and so on, written by some well-known 
abbot, 


The chhoh shun is an amulet specially worn 
during a journey. 


Lucky and unlucky days. 


Special days are lucky or unlucky for special 
acts; ¢.g, starting on a. journey, cutting a crop, 
sowing a field, and soon. Everyone knows these, 
and ldmas are only consulted for special occasions. 


Unlucky days for journeys, when there is no 
time to wait, are thus evaded. All you have to 
do is to walk 20 or 30 paces in the opposite 
direction to that of your journey and you can go 
on your way rejoicing. 


There are no lucky days for crossing the Spiti 
River. 


Unlucky days for actions, which must be 
performed, are thus evaded. Call a ?éma to read 
certain mantras and pay him a fee in money or 
gram and all will be well. 


Hares. 


The people of Spiti will not eat hares, as they 
hold them to be a kind of donkey. The name for 
them (r3bong) means wild ass. 


Harthquakes. 


The God of the Earth is a frog and occasion< 
ally shakes it, as it is balanced on his back. 


Deformities. 


A child born with an extra finger is lucky, but 
a child born with the number short or with the 
fingers incomplete is unlucky, The people do not 
adwit killing off such children. 
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CHAITRA-PAVITRA. 


Tue above expression is often met with in 
inscriptions which register grants to temples. 
Special provision is made in the records for the 
due performance of the Chaitra-pavitra, What 
does this expression mean? 


Dr, Fleet has translated it “the purificatory 
rites of (the month) Ohaitra,’’: and, in another 
place, ‘the purificatory ceremony of the month 
Chaitra.’? Dr. Hultzsch has rendered it 
‘‘nurificatory rites in Chaitra.”® Mr. Rice’s 
translation has been “Chaitra purification.” « 
I venture to think that none of the above scholars 
has properly understood the meaning of the 
expression in question. They have all taken it 
to be a tatpurusha compound and interpreted it 
accordingly. They have moreover taken the 
word pavitra in its general sense, not knowing 
that it is used here in a technical sense. 


I now proceed to give my own interpretation 
of the expression Chaitra-pavitra, To begin 
with, it is a dvandva compound, the two words 
which make it up being quite independent of each 
other. Further, the word pavitra is here used in 
the special sense of “a sacred thread.” In most 
temples, at any rate of Southern India, a festival 
known as pavitrotsava is celebrated every year 
between the full-moon day in the month of 
Ashadha and the full-moon day in the month of 
Karttika, or, according to other authorities, in 
any of the four months beginning with Jyéshtha, 
when garlands of sacred thread made of cotton 
or silk are put on the necks and other parts of 
the body of the holy images. From this it is 
clear that the pavitra festival has no manner of 
connection with the month Chaitra. It is 
nowhere celebrated in that month, though what 
is known as the Chaitra festival is always 
celebrated in that month. Consequently, the 
expression Chaitra-pavitra constitutes what is 
called a samGhara-dvandva compound and means 
“the Chattra and the pavitra (festivals ).” 


In the Paficharatra works, whole chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of the rites to be 
performed preparatory to the celebration of 
the pavitra festival and of other details about 
it. For instance, in the lévara-Samhita the 
whole of the 14th chapter, with the heading 
pavitrotsava-vidhih, is devoted to this subject. 
Similarly, the 14th chapter in the Charyapida of 
the Padma-Tantra, which bears the heading 


navitradyutsava-vidhih, treats of the same sub- 
ject. I give below afew brief quotations from 
three Paiicharatra works in support of the 
statement made above. They explain the term 
pavitra and tell us when and why the pavitra 
festival is to be celebrated. J may add here that 
the festival is also known as favitrarépana or 
pavitraréhanas 

tatra 


masa-chatushkasya madhye 


chhubhé diné | 
Ashadha-pafichadagyas tu yavad vai Kartikasya 


kuryach 


cha tl 
chiturmasyé tv anyatamé miasé vai éukla- 
pakshake | 


dvadasyam déva-devasya pavitriaropam acharét 1) 
samvatsara-kritakritya-dishas samaya-purvakah | 
naigam ayati vai kshiprarh pavitrirdhanin muné }) 
pati yasmit-sa-ddsham hi patanat parirakshati | 
viseshéna dvijarh trati purna-karma karoti cha 1 
sadhaké cha kriya-hiné tasmad uktoO maya 
mahan | 
yaga ésha Pavitrikhya ukta-lakshana-lakshitah 1 
Tévara-Samhita, Adhyaya 14. 
prati-sarhvatsaram miasi Srivan3 tantu-nirmi- 


tar | 

pavitra-bhiishanawh Vishnodr f@ropyam bahu- 
milyavat 1) 

aradhya vidhivad Bhadrapadé vaSvayuje’pi va \ 

mantra-lépadina karma  patitam  vihitam 
punah }} 

prayaschitténa yat karma kartaéram trayaté 
punah jt 

tat pavitram phalair bhiyo rohaty éva 


samahitah || 
nirvachanat 
matam | 
Padma-Tantra, Charyipada, Adhyaya 14 
sainvatsarOpacharanarh nyunaddhikyopaéantaye | 
chaturagrama-dharmaaim tad-vad doshapanut- 
tayé Il 
Jyéshthaddishu chatur-missu 
achareét | 
Sukla-pakshé’tha  dvadasyaim 
athapi va Il 


iti tad-jfiaih  Pavitrarohanarh 


pavitrotsavam 
paurnamasyam 


Sravané Hasta-nakshatré pavitrarépanam ma- 
tam | 

kauséya-tantiin athava kirpis€yan samiharet }| 
Bri-Vishnutilaka, Adhyaya 8. 





1 Epigraphia Indica, V, 22. 
* Epigraphia Carnatica, V, 158 and 172. 


2 Toid., 259. 


8 Tbid., VII, 128, 


5 Ep, Car., V, Beliir 176, line 15; Arsikere, 124, line 89, 180, lines 24-25; ibid., XII, Chiknaikanhalli,2, line 51, 
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The Kannada equivalent of the pavitra festival 
is nila parba, 7.e,, ‘the festival (parva or parba) 
of the thread (n#l)’; and this expression occurs 
in many inscriptions® The expression Ashadha- 
mdsada nula parbea used in Hpigraphia Carnatica, 
VI, Kadur, 49, line 57, gives us the information 
that the festival in question was usually celebra- 
ted in the temple to which the inscription refers 
in the month of Ashadha. 


Though the expression Chaitra-pavitra often 
occurs as a samahdra-deandva compound with 
the singular case suffix’, which apparently led 
the schclars mentioned above to translate the ex- 
pression as they have done, stillthere are not want- 
ing inscriptions in which it has the plural case- 
suffix, thus shewing that two different things are 
meant.® If further evidence is deemed necessary 
on this point, it is indisputably furnished by 
several inscriptionsin which, not only is separate 
mention made of Chaitra and paviira, but also 
separate provision is made for the celebration 
of each.® Hpigraphia Carnutica, V, Arsikere 
108, line 50, for instance, tells us that provision 
was made Chaitra-éri-pavitra-dvitayad-edege 
that is, “for the two, namely, Chaitra and 
pavitva”’. The word utsava, festival, is under- 
stood after each of these words: and the full 
expression pavitrotsava occurs in several inscrip- 
tions", In the translation of the expression 
Chaitra-pavitra-vasantotsav-idt-parvagalige (Hp. 
Ind., V, 259), the word utsava which ought to 
have been taken with each one of the three 
words preceding it is taken only with one word, 
vasania, which immediately precedes it. 


I hope the evidence adduced above is sufficient 
to convince the reader that the expression 
Chaitra-pavitra does not mean a purificatory 
ceremony performed in the month of Chaitra, 
but that it means the Chaitra and the pavi- 


tra festivals which are annually celebrated 
in most of the temples of Southern India. 


R. NARASIMHACHAR. 





A MYSTERIOUS FIRE-PIT. 


A writer signing himself ‘Nearchus,’ in Cal- 
cutta Review for 1875, p. 338, describes an old 
channel of the Sutlaj ‘near PAkpatan, which is 
on the north side of the present stream, and was 
the principal ferry at that point in the thirteenth 
century,’! and proceeds to say that‘ there are 
two ancient mounds on the old river bank, of 
which no traditioniemains, Oneiscalled Minda 
Shahid (Muhammad the Martyr). This hillock 
was taken possession of by the Muhammadans— 
it holds a shrine and is covered with graves. 


The other mound is known as Tibbd Réi-kaé 
(the place of the ruler). It is situated above 
50 miles north-east of Bahawalpur. This mound 
has been excavated to the depth of thirty-five feet. 
A foundation wall of large sun-dried bricks has 
been found atthirty-two feet below the surface. 
Other walls of fire-burnt bricks were found just 
below the surface and extending to fifteen feet. 
These walls indicate builders who lived at periods 
remote from cach other. The chief feature of 
the place is a large pit, seventy feet in dia- 
meter and eight feet deep, dug out of the 
highest point of the mound, which is filled 
with calcined human bones.’ 


The writer seems to have copied this notice 
from a report by the Political Agent at Babdwal- 
pur. 

Is anything more known about the pit with its 
terrible secret, or is anything similar known 
elsewhere P 


Vincent A, SMITH. 
26th December, 1908, 
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6 Ep. Car., V, Beltir, 115, line 22; ibid., VI, Kadir, 49, line 57, 68, line 57, 
7 #p. Car., V, Belur, 198, line 115, 194, line 101, Chaitra-pavitramum ; tbid., Béliir, 137, line 38, Arsiker e 


32, line 31, 90, line 58, 93, line 49, Chaitra-pavitrakkam, 


8 Ep. Car., V, Manjarabad, 18, hme 45, Chastra-pavitrangalam; Ep. Ind., VII, 181, Chartra-pavitrangalukku 
® Ep. Car., VI, Tarikere, 45, line 118, Chaitrakke paga pav trakke paga; tbdid., V, Béltr, 115, line 22, 
Chattrakke ga 4 nila parbakke ga 7 ; ibid., VII, Shikarpur, 111, line 24, pav trakke kotta pana. 
16 This has been wrongly translated thus :—“for two Chaitra purifications ;°"? Ep. Car., V, 15S. 
11 Hp, Car., V, Bélur, 8, line 114; ibid., Arsikere, 71, line 63. 
1 Raverty (J.4.8.B., 1692, Part I, p. 899) denies that Pak Pattan (the ho'y town) ever was the site of a ferry. 


It is also called Ajiddhan (vulgo Ajodhan). It is now in the Montgomery District. The Imperial Gazetteer 
(1908), s. v. ‘Pak pattan Town,’ repeats the story about the ferry which Raverty denounces as baseless He held 
that there was a confusion between pattan = town, and patan = forry, and gave details in support of his view, 
mentioning the high mound with the Musalman saint’s tomb, but not the other one, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSCRIPTIONS NEAR KODAIKANAL. 


Siz, —It came to my notice some time back 
that there was a Malay&lam Inscription in the 
Pamb4arai temple, eight miles to the west 
of Kodaikanal, and I expected another at 
Kavunji, eight miles further west, because 
I had formerly noticed there a number of well- 
dressed stone pillars which looked like the 
remnants of a ruined temple. 


On the 26th December 1908, I went with 
a friend to those villages to see if the inscriptions 
really existed and if anything could be made 
out of them. At Pamb4arai there are traces 
of writing on stone walls in two different parts 
of the temple. One of them appears to be in 
Tamil and the other either in Grantha or Mala- 
yalam. But it is almost hopeless to make any- 
thing of either. 


The ruins at Kavunji, we found to represent, 
not a deserted temple, but the former residence 
of a local chieftain styled Tambirdn (Zamorin): 
There was no inscription at that site, but 
there was one close by cut on a rock in 
an open place. This was in slightly better 
condition than those at Pambérai, The writing 
isin Tamil and we were able tomake out afew 
words here and there. Butit has become much 
obliterated owing, mainly, to the action of the 
weather. Itseems to be possible, however, to get 
something out of it if close attention were paid 
to it for some length of time. 


The legend of the inscription, as narrated to 
us by several old men of the place, is that once 
upon a time, the village was the headquar- 
ters of atambirdn, Thelast tambirdn who lived 
there had a controversy with a local artisan, in 
the course of which he agreed to give up his 
seat at Kavunji if his opponent made a wooden 
cock which could crow like a living one, The 
artisan succeeded and so the tambirdn had to 
leave Kavunjifor good and settled himself at 
Punaiyar in Travancore territory. The people of 

Kavunji believe that the details and result of 
this controversy are related in the inscription, 


The inscription occupies 43 feet by 8 feet and 
contains 20 lines of varying lengths. The letters, 
too, are of various sizes. The whole is enclosed 
by lines and below the line at the lower end 
there is the word “‘tambirdn” showing that the 
inscription purports to be in his name. We tried 
to get impressions on paper but failed. 


We were told that in an adjoining village 
there is a similar inscription and also a copper- 
plate grant in private possession, both of which 
are believed to refer to the abovementioned 
controversy. But we had to return without going 
there. 


Can any of your readers let me know if their 
existence is known to the Hpigraphists ? 


S. SITARAMAIYA, 
81st December, 1908. 


THE OBSERVATORY, 
KoODAIKANAL, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TABUS IN THE PANJAB. 


In continuation of the instances of tabus in 
the Panjab already noted the following cases 
of tabus among particular families or 
sections of a caste, or confined to the people 
of a certain locality, are worth recording. The 
subject of general tabus, binding upon a whole 
religious community or a whole sect, is a very 
wide one and no attempt is made to deal with 
it here. 


The Ahirs of the Choré got, who live in KalwArt, 
a village in tehstl Nuh ( District Gurgaon ), do not 
burn the wood of a ban tree. They cut it 
down and worship it as long as it remaing green 
and covered with leaves, but may not touch it 
with impure hands. Their tradition about it ig 
as follows : — The village was once attacked and 


entirely destroyed, only a pregnant woman escap- 
ing. She took refuge in the trunk of a ban tree 
and vowed that if she was safely delivered of her 
child, her descendants should worship it for ever. 


Rajpats of the Jokhar got in the same District 
do not eat mutton and they worship no god. 
Their tradition about this is as follows: —In the 
old times a man, in order to test the powers of 
a saint, tied an iron pan on to a woman’s stomach 
and brought her to the saint, asking if she would 
bear a boy or a girl, The saint said: “ chhy!” 
(touch ), and the result was that the pan stuck to 
the woman and could not be removed, so she was 
compelled to file it off, and the filings were 
thrown into the Jamn& Some time after the 
Rijpits went to bathe in that sacred river and 
saw that a tree had sprang up at the spot where 
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the filings had been thrown in. After they had 
bathed, a dispute arose and they were all killed 
with the exceptionof one ;regnant woman. She 
put a lamb in her lap and went to the saint to 
ask whether she would have a boy or a girl. As 
before he exclaimed, “chhu!’, and on this she 
asked whether the child in her womb would 
be stuck or the lamb in her lap. The saint 
replied that the lamb would be attached to her 
body, and accordingly it died, so the people of 
this got have given up eating mutton ever since. 


Among the Qandngo Mahdjans of Jind town 
the ears of both male and female children are not 
bored until the yparojan ceremony has been 
performed, 7. ¢., the kan chhedan or ‘boring 
the ears’ ceremony follows the parojan: their 
females do not wear bracelets ( churzs ) made 
of lac; and on the marriage of a man’s sister’s 
son, the members of his family do not take the 
bhat' to the wedding rarty themselves, but send 
it by a Brahman or barber. As regards the two 
latter customs, they say that one of their ancestors: 
who did not observe them, met with misfortune, 
and. so they have always observed them. 


The Maghin Mahfjans of Jind neither curd 
nor churn milkon the chéndnit dwddsh? or 
12th of the bright fortnight of every month, but 
they may use it for drinking. They say that 
Atm& Ram, one of their ancestors, had great 
faith in Babé Sundar Dis Brahmachart of Barth 
Kalan, the village which is also called Sundarpur 
after him. The saint told Atm& Ram not to curd 
or churn milk on the 12th sudé or light fortnight 
of each lunar month, and the injunction has 
been observed ever since. 


In connection with sati worship, certain 
families have some peculiar tabus, or restrictions 
on the use of certain articles and so on, which 
commemorate events connected with a sat? of the 
family. For instance, among the Mahajans of the 
Bhojan family of Jind, no female is allowed to 
wash her head with warm water after the 
pherd ceremony at her wedding, till her child’s 
parojan ceremony has been performed, because 
a woman of the family once took a hot bath when 
she became a saz! 


Among the Mahadjans of the Kakrotid and 
Narwina families of Jind, no woman may 
drink fresh milk after her marriage till her 
death. This custom is avery old one. [Cf. the 
next para, but one.] 


Among the Lalin Mahdjans of Jind town no 
woman, after the birth of her first son, until his 
paroj im ceremony has been performed, may eat 
wheat, drink fresh milk or use vegetables 
taken from a khar? or basket, though she may 
eat vegetables obtained from a garden. This, 
also, is an ancient rule. 


The Mahajans of the Singal gof, in Juléna 
Malwi and Deorar villages allow no Brahman 
or sweeper to enter their houses on the 15th 
of Bhaidon or Katik, on which days they worship 
their satis, The tradition is that one of their 
forefathers went to fetch his wife from her 
parents’ house. He was accompanied by 
a Brahman and a sweeper, who on the way back 
were tempted to rob him of his ornaments, and 
killed him, His wife, when about to burn herself 
with his body, told his heirs that as he had been 
killed by-a Brahman and a sweeper, they should 
not allow any man of either of those castes to 
enter their houses at the time of her worship. 
This being so, everything offered to the satés, at 
their worship, is given to a virgin girl of the 
birddart. Further, their women do not drink 
fresh milk after giving birth to a child, because 
the wife, who as described became sat, had drunk 
milk before starting from her father’s house. 


Among the Bajra Brahmans of Jind town no 
members of the family of any age, male or 
female, may eat anything prepared by 2 bar- 
ber. A boy of this family once went to play in 
the bazar on the very day he had returned home 
after his marriage, and there he was bitten by a 
snake and died. His wife became sati with him, 
and the female barber, who had accompanied 
him, also became sat?, as she was ataloss to know 
what tale she should tell to the boy's relatives. 


The Mahajans of the Singal got in Kanina 
village do not use the wood of a kim tree for 
making roofs, or burn it or spit on it, because 
they consider it.a dev and worship it at the 
parojan ceremony. 


The Jats of the Amldwat got in Rapgarh and 
Jitgarh donot cut or burn the kim tree, because 
they consider it a dev. If any one fails to 
observe this gabu, he is afflicted with ring-worm, 
and in order to recover must give a feast to 
a virgin girl under the kim tree. 


The people of Nardn& in the Jind ildga never 
irrigate? their fields from a johar or pond 
by breaking its embankments, because hun- 
dreds of years ago, their forefathers made 





1 Dower presented by the boy’s maternal grandfather. 
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a khdl froma johar and irrigated thei fields 
with its water. It thus became dry, the 
frogs and fish therein died, and the cattle 
returned thirsty from the pond, The people 
then essembled and took an oath by thowing 
salt in an ewer of water (lote niin gdlnd), 
declaring that in future whoever irrigated his 
fields from it should be dissolved like salt. 


Women of the Muhammadan Sakkié or Water- 
carrier caste in Jind town are not allowed to 
weara gold ndih, buldg or laung (nose-ring } 
given them by their husbands, but they may 
wear such ornaments if given by their fathers. 
They may not make any sort of pickles of 
mangoes, lemons, etc, but may make baris, 
4. e., small balls of ground pulse. These customs 
are very ancient among them, and whoever does 
not observe them sustains loss. 


Vermicelli ( sewfydi ) is never used by a sec- 
tion of Brahmans at Thanesar, because it is said 
that Iong ago one of the family died on the 
Salono day when preparing sew?ydn. (Hindus 
eat sewlyd% on the Salono, Muhammadans at the 


"Id ). 


The Jats of Jatwar, a village in Naraingarh 
tahsil of Ambala do not keep a kharas, or mill, 
for grinding corn driven by bullocks, because 
it is regarded as a sign of extreme poverty. 


The Rajpfits of Patar Heri in this same tahs#l 
do not put up a thatch or make pickles in the 
house within a year of a marriage. 


Among certaim sections of Brahmans in Thane- 
sar, rvory bangles are never presented to 
a bride, because once a newly-married girl lost 
her husband after wearing them. 


The people of Lawaghar in the Kohat District 
neither cut nor use of the wood of the fig 
tree for domestic purposes. The reason as- 
signed is that when Adam and Eve wanted to 
hide themselves from the Almighty, and asked 
for protect ion from the trees, none but the fig 
tree came forward with its branches and leaves, 


The Muhammadzai Pathans of the same Dis- 
tiict do not climb a mulberry tree, as the 
tradition runs that one of their ancestors fell 
from one and died. 


The Hindus of Jimpur in Dera Ghazi Khan 
do not use kikar wood for building, consider- 
ing it unholy. 

Some sections of the Aroras in Ferozepur, do 
net use anything new or celebrate a marriage 
in the month of Sawan, but a new garment 


may be given to some one else and having been 
ence put on by him, they may wear it. 

In Amritsar, Khatri females do not use 
@ spinning wheel on Tuesday or Thursday, the 
former being considered the @ay of the goddess 
and the latter the Pir’s day. Among Khatris of 
the Najar got milk is never ehurned, because 
one of their ancestors died of drinking whey in 
which a snake had got churmed. The Khatris of 
the Marwah& got never use the spinning wheel, 
because this seetion was once very rich and did 
not do such menial work. 

Among Hindus generally women consider it 
unlucky to wash the head on a Tuesday or 
Saturday, but among the Mallans ( boatmen ) itis 
eonsidered unlucky for a virgin to do so on 
a Sunday. : 

Like all those Hindus who are followers of 
Keshab Dev, whose temple is at Mathra, the Jats 
of Hassanpur in tahsil Nuh ( District Gurgaon )} 
do not use tobacco. 


The people of the Gurgaon District think it 
unlucky to puta manjhé or bhanjd® near an 
earthen pitcher, because these two things are used 
togeth er when a corpse has to be washed. In- 
deed, all Hindus in general think it unlucky to 
bring these two things together from the bazar. 

Not only are various articles tabued by 
particular seets and families, but any misfortune 
whieh has befallen a family, a section, or even 
a whole caste will often cause its members to 
tabu, a certain day, month or season in fear 
of a recurrence of the catastrophe. 

Thus the Shamepotra got of the Brahmans in 
Dera Ismail Khan District, do not begin any new 
work in Phagan, as one of their ancestors went 
in that month to exhibit miracles at the court of 
Aurangzeb, but was thrown into prison and only 
released in Chet. 

The Bhojepotra got of the Brahmans in this 
District do not wear anything new in Jeth, be- 
cause one of their ancestors forbade his son 
to do anything new in that month. The son 
disobeyed his father and disaster ensued. 

The Narang, Kbandujaé and Tanejé gots of the 
Avoras usually refrain from eating anything new 
which they have not eaten on the Ist of Baisakh: 
and from wearing anything new, or marrying, in 
the month of Jeth. 

The family of Chaudhri Jatt&é Ram Chhabra 
in Danid village, tahsil Sanghar, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, do not shave, change their clothes or wear 


| new ores, or begin any new work in Magh. 


H, A Ross. 


3 These words are not traceable in the dictionaries, but both are caid to mean an earthen plate. 
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TEN ANCIENT HISTORICAL SONGS FROM WESTERN TIBET. 
BY A. H. FRANCKE. 


No I, — King Nyima-mgon, 


Text. Translation, 

1, Aba Nyima-mgon khyirala ma phebs, 1. © father Nyima-mgon, do not go 
a-hunting. 

2, Dering mthsanni snyilampo. 2. To-night [I had ] a dream. 

3. snyilam nganpa rig mthong. 3. To night I had (saw) a bad dream. 

4. buthsa ngarangle barchodcig yong yin. 4, To me, a boy, an accident will occur. 

5. yserri sgala khraggi thsospa rig mthong. 5. I saw the colour of blood on my golden 
saddle, 

6. dung dang rgya glinggi nangna, 6, At [the sound of ] shells and trumpets, 

7. buthsa ngarangla rtsespa re min. 7. To me, the boy, there will be no [ more ] 
dancing. 

8. rgyalpo nyerang lingsla ma skyod. 8. Oking, do not go a-hunting. 

9. sras Zlaba-mgonle barchod rig yong yin. | 9. ‘To thy son Zlaba-mgon will occur an 
accident. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text, 


The Epic of king Nyima-mgon, whose son was killed by a lama, is known among 
a Dard family at Da, who do not sing the song in Dardi, but in Tibetan. The epic is said to be 
rather long. As, however, I could not get at a member of this particular family, I had to be satisfied 
with the nine lines of the epic given above: — 


v. 1, — The name nyima mgon means ‘sun-lord,’ 


vv. 2, 3. — swyilam, dream, is the classica] word rmilam. The Endere relics have rmyzlam. 
This is one of the instances of the better preservation of the more ancient form of a word in 
Ladakhi than in classical Tibetan ; rmytlam may be pronounced snyilam. 


v. 9. — The name zlabe mgon means ‘ moon-lord.’ 


Notes on the English Translation, 


The song appears at first sight to be a hymn of nature-mythology ; for it treats of a king and his 
son whose names are in English ‘Sun-lord’ and ‘Moon-lord.’ There is, however, some possibility 
that the song contains a few historical elements. A king of the name Nyima-mgon actually 
existed, He was the conqueror of Western Tibet as far as Gilgit and the first king of that country. 
He reigned from ¢, 975 to ec. 1000 A, D. Whether he had a son called Zlaba-mgon, who did 
or did notsurvive him, we do not know. The name is not among those of the three known 
surviving sons, 


Nyima-mgon was @ direct descendant of Langdarma, the Tibetan king who was killed by 
alama. It is possible that in course of time Nyima-mgon’s ancestor was mixed up with his 
descendant and the original story that Nyima-mgon was the descendant of a king who was killed by 
«lama became changed into a tale of Nyima-mgon’s son being so killed. At any rate, it is 
interesting that the name of the great Tibetan conqueror turns up in the folklore of the Dards 
of Da. ; 
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No. II. — King Jo-dpal. 


Text. Translation, 
1. dponpo bzangpoi duspo :— 1, In the time of the good master : 
la menna la yadopa ?— Isn’t it so, O [ my | comrades ? 
2. Jo-dpal-rnam-rgyalli duspo, 2, In the time of Jo-dpal-rnam-rgyal, 
la mnyampari jamadkun, O [ my } comrades around me, 
3. ngatang thsangkala ,ser rkyangngi thoda : 3. We all had nothing but hats of gold: 
menna la yado kun ? Isn’t it so, O [ my | comrades? 
4, zhabs phyi la thsangkala thodahai lagsmo, 4. All the servants had beautiful hats, 
mnyampari jamad kun. O [ my ] comrades around me. 
5. kha dena ja chang ’abral med ; 5. [Our } mouths never became separated from 
tea and beer ; 
menna la yado kun ? Isn't it so, O [ my] comrades ? 
6. kha dena ja chang ’abral med. 6 [Our] mouths never became separated from 
tea and beer. 
dponpo bzangpoi thugs rje. [ It was through | the mercy of our good 
master, 
7. ngatang thsangka ci yyangsnayang gang |} 7. Whatever pleasuro there is, we enjoyed it, 
yy angs, 
menna la yado thsangka ? Tsn’t it so, O [ my ] comrades ? 
8. zhabs phyi thsangka ci skyidnayang gang} 8. Whatever happiness there is, all the ser- 
skyid, vants enjoyed it, 
mnyampari jamad kun, O [ my ] comrades aronnd me. 
Notes on the Tibetan Text. 
This song was dictated by the ‘Mon’ of Khalatse and written down by Munshi Yeshes-rig- 
’adzin. 


clerical duties to such perfection that he reached Nirvana. ’ 


v. L.—/a, is the Lower Ladakhi exclamation, corresponding to ordinary wa. 


vv. 2, 4, 8.—mnyampariys stands for mnyampoyi or mnyamporanggi; yamad is the Urdu word 
jama at, company. 


vv. 8, 4.—thoda, hat, is probably related to ¢hod, skull. 


v.7, yyangspa, is the same as classical yyang ; but in Western Tibet it is used more commonly 
to express ‘ pleasure, entertainment.’ The inclusive pronoun ngatang is used in the song to denote 
that the singers include all persons present when the recollections of the old times are sung. 


Notes on the English Translation, 


King Jo-dpal belongs to the First or Lha-chen Dynasty of Western Tibet and reigned. 
according to my chronology from 1275-1800 A, D.; but possibly a little earlier, The rGyal-rabs 
( Marx’ translation) has the following note on him:-—‘This king performed royal as well as 


This song confirms that statement. 


In the song, the name of the king is erroneously furnished with the addition rnam-rgal, which 


belongs to the Second Dynasty. My explanation of the error is that in the days of the rNam-rgyal 
Dynasty allthe royal names ended in rnam-rgal, and so the people came to believe that royal 


names must have this addition to them, and thus this old name came to be furnished with a modern 
royal suffix, 
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No. III. — Prince Rinchen, 


Text. Translation. 

1, dbui rise lha snyanpo 1. The famous god of the summit 

gongmai phyag dang Idan byung. Has arisen through the hand of the highest. 
2. gongmayi rgyalbu gar skyodnayang, 2. Wherever the high prince may go, 

Jhas sku srangs rig mdzad lo. O god, protect h.s body. 
38. Binchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyalla 3. To Rinchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyal 

thseyi sku srungs rg mizad lo. Give ( make ) protection to his lire. 
4, kha btags mdompa gangla 4. [ The vow of Prince Rinchen’s servants ]:— 


On a ‘scari of salutation’ of the full 
length of one fathom 


rimo bkrashis rtags brgyad. There are the pictures of the eight happy 
signs. 
5, kha btagsla drima ma phogpar, 5. That no dirt may sol the scarf of salutation, 
dponpola zhabstog rig phul yin, We will serve our master. 
6. kha btagsla drima ma phogpar, 6. That no dirt may soil the scarf of salutation, 
mi dbang brtan srungla zhabsiog phul yin, We will serve the lord of men to keep him 


safe, 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


The song was obtained from the Mons at Khalatse, and does not contain any unusual words 
or formations. 


It speaks of the departure of a certain Prince Rinchen, and the servants promise to take as 
much care of him as of the ‘scarf of blessing.’ This scarf is furnished with the eight signs of 
happinesst a shell, an umbrella, etc. Such scarves are exchanged continually between the Tibetans 
as a matter of courtesy. 


v. 1.—ldan byungezs, is used in the sense of ‘come into existence, arise.’ 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The name given in the text of the song is that of the last king of ZangskKar, who was 
transported by the Dogras to Janu, where his life ended. Iam couvinced, however, that the song 
was not composed in remembrance of him, but of another namesake. In the first place, he was 
not transpozted to Jammu as a prince, but as king. In the second place, it is very unlikely that 
any Lidakhi servants were allowed to accompany him to the place of his captivity. 


My belief is that the song speaks of the departure of Prince Rinchen, who conquered Kashmir 
inabout 1318 A.D, In favour of this view it may be said, that according to the song, the title of 
the prince is the old form rGyalbu, as we find it in the rGal-rabs, and not the modern onerGyalbras. 
In the rGyal-rabs, this part:cular prince is callel Iuha-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen, and, according to 
the Kashmiri Rajataraigini, Rinchen left Western Tibet with a great retinue of followers. It is 
therefore probable that, until the time of the Dogra War, the words of v. 3, were ‘ Lia-chen-rqyalby 
Rinchenia,’ and that it was after that war that the present words crept in, because the king of 
Gangskar had become so famous in Ladakh through his tragic fate that his name superseded that 
of all other Rinchens. It may be added that the name Rinchen-dongrub-rnam-rgyal does not 
occur twice in Ladikhi history. Thus we have good reason to suppose that the song was composed 
in honour of the departure of the old Prince Rinchen to Kashmir. 
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No, IV. — Defeat of the Ladakhis by the Baltis. 


Text. Translation, 

1, Theo Mondurri mthsoyi kharu, 1. On Lake Mondur, 

2, Stobsyabgopas stangs shig byasse binglugs | 2. Stobsyabgopa shows some stratery and 
bed. comes out in some way. 

8. Skar-rdoi lha dmag kun la pholaddi | 3. The godly army of Skardo has lassos ol 
ljagspa yod. steel. 

4, Ladvags silhadmag kun la sman nang saza | 4. The godly army of Ladakh is getting a 
yod. beating as a compensation. 

5. ata nang apobai kale zlog Iugs bed. 5. In return they ( the Baltis ) revenge their 


fathers and forefathers. 
6. Shigarri jo phrug kun khong dang rgyal | 6. The children of the lord of Shigar gain 
lugs bed. a Victory. 
Notes on the Tibetan Text, 
v. 3.—layspa, pethaps related to ljags, tongue, said to mean ‘ lasso,’ 
v. 4.—sman, said to mean ‘ compensation, saza, chastisement,’ Urdu. 
v. 5.—klale, revenge, 


vv. 1, 5, 6. — ded, the same as dyed, make. 


Notes on the English Translation, 
v. 1.—Lake Mondur : I have not yet been able to trace on a map. 


v. 2.—The name Stobsyabgopa is a pure Tibetan name ; 8tobs means ‘ power, 
gopa ‘headman. Names of this kind are never fonnd among the Baltis nowadays. Their present 
names are ordinary Muhammadan words such as occur in all Muhammadan countries, The song 
must therefore go back to an event, which took place before the Baltis became Muha 
t. é, before the year 1400 A.D. The Ladakhi Chronicles do not contain any mention a 


with the Baltis before 1400, and it is only through folklore like this song, 
of Rinchana Bhoti in the Chronicles 


’ yab ‘father,’ 


mmadans, 
bout wars 


and perhaps the account 
of Kashmir that we hear of such occurrences, 


No. V.—King Sodnams Pambar of Baltistan. 


Text. Translation, 
1, Thale La mgona gLingpai dmagcig 1, On the top of the 'Thale Pass there 
shagssed. arrives an army of ging. 
2. sharri nang lha dmag kun ‘ habag shig,’ 2. 


O godly armies inside the town, shout 
‘bravo,’ 


. On the top of the Thale Pass, there 
arrives an army of gLing. 


O godly armies inside the town, shout 
‘ bravo,’ 


3. Thale La mgona gLingpai dmagcig | 8 
shagssed. 


4, sharri nang lha dmag kun ‘ habas shig.’ 4., 
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Or 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 
20, 





bdaggi dponbo glingpai khraba sang 











, 5 

stangscan yod. 

Horri nang Hor dmag kunla srungshig. | 6. 

bSodnams Fambar jo gLlingpal khra | 7 
sang rtsalcan yod. | 

sharri ina dmag kunla srungshig. | 8 

spaugbu chungugi nangdu lha dmag kunla | 9. 
ci dgossug zer, 

ngari dponbo nang bzangpo pholaddi sgo | 40, 
ytan yod. | 

subesarag nang Thale La mgola thonned. | 11. 

| 

nyima nang snga shar Shikar mKhargyi | 12, 
rise nonned. | 

bdaggi dponbo kun yserpo y3er khri kha | 13, 
bzhugs, 

bSodnams Pambar kun yserpo yser khri; 14. 
kha bzhugs. 

shar lha chenni skun mdunla nono kun } 15. 
mdzessi mentog. 

bSod-nams Pambar joi skun mdunla| 16, 
dBang-rgyal kun mdzessi mentog. 

sdugs shig rang medla cang phikyir med, 17, 

Shikar Skar rdoi dmag kun non le. 18. 

slugs shig rang med cang phikyir rig med. | 19, 

Shikar Skar rdoi mkhar kun non le, 20, 





§1 





a 


Our Lord is more clever in stiategy than 
the falcon of gLing. 

Beware of all the armies of Hor. 

bSodnams Pambar our lord, is more 
adroit than the falcon of gLing. 

Beware of the godly army of the town. 

Tell me what is needed by the godly army 
in the little meadow. 

Our good lord is [lke] a door-bolt of steel, 


Quickly he is coming out (emerging from) 
at the top of the Thale Pass. 

Take command of the summit of the 
Castle of Shigar at the early rising of 
the sun. : 

[There] my lord is sitting on a golden 
throne. 

bSodnams Pambar is sitting on a golden 
throne, 

Before the whole nobility of the town the 
prince is [like] an all-pleasing flower. 

Before the lord bSodnams Pambar, dBang - 
rgyal is an all-pleasing flower. 

There is no misfortune, there is no sorrow 
(among us). 

Take command of the armies of Shigar 
and Skardo. 

There is no misfortune, there is no sorrow. 

Take command of the castles of Shigar 
and Skardo. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


v. l.—The Thale Pass is not known to me, 


vv. 2,4, &, 15.—shar said to be shahr, town, Urdu. 


VY. 2, 4,—hadas shig, related to habbaza, bravo, Arabic through Urdu, It is used, but not 
commonly, in the same way as Pers, shabash. 


v. 9.—dgossug, contraction of dgos ’adug, must. 


v. Ll.—sudesarag, said to mean‘ very quickly’; s@ rak, sarak in Urdu. 


v.12, 18, 22.—Shikar, the well-known village of Shigar. 


vv. 18, 20.—nonpa or nanpa, is used in Western Tibetan in the sense of ‘ give commands. ’ 


v. 17, 19,—phikyir, sorrow is the Urdu fkr. 
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Notes on the English Translation. 


This song also goes back to the Buddhist times in Baltistan, The account it gives of the 
wars of those days seems to be rather confused. The enemies mentioned in it are Hors, who were 
either Mongolians or Turks, but it is very interesting to find there the names of two ancient 
Buddhist kings of Baltistan (Skardo and Shigar), viz, bSodnams Pambar and his son 
dBang-rgyal, who must have reigned some time before Muhammadanism entered the country, 
Stobsyabgopa (see Song No. IV.) may be ariother king of this line. 


As the Baltis, after becoming Musulmans ¢. 1400 A. D., destroyed their ancient historical 
accounts, it will be hardly ever possible to get exact historical information about their Buddhist times, 
and we shall have to be satisfied with a few names gathered from folklore or inscriptions. 
From inscriptions two names may be adduced: agchen, ‘great arm,’ Longimanus, 
Mahabahu, occurs in Miss Duncan’s Sadpur inscriptions, No. 2. (See her Summer-ride, 
p- 800), and Lho-nub-mda-mdzad-rgyalpo, king ‘ South-west-arrow-thrower, is found on 
an inscription at Rongdo. (See my Collection of Historical Insertptrons, No, 9). 


The present pedigrees of the Balti chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain 
only partly reliable matter. To arrive at a trustworthy point of chronology, a note in the 
Gyal-rals of Ladakh may prove useful. It is there stated that Ali Mir Sher Khan, who was 
apparently master of all Baltistin, invaded Ladakh. This Ali Mir Sher Khin is generally 
called only by one or two of his names and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were 
collected by Cunningham in his Ladak.} On p. 80 where the dukes of Kapulu are given, wo 
find as No. 58a Sultan Mir Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes otf Kyeris, as No. 3, there 
occurs a Raja Ali Mir Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkutta, we find an Ali Sher 
Khan as No. 4. On p. 83, among the dukes of Shigar,as No. 15, an Ali Mir is found. On 
p. 85, among the dukes of Balti-Skardo, as No. 1, the name Ali Sher can be read. On p. 387, 
among the dukes of Rongdo, the name Ali Sher occurs as No.1. Thus we see that the same 
duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine or ten generations before the year 1830. Only in 
the case of Shigar are there 13 uames before 1830. Here a younger brother may have 
occasionally followed an elder brother. My belief is that allthe present lines of Balti chiefs 
are descended from Ali Mir Sher Khan, who was master of the country from about 1550 to 
1580, and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. I do not by this mean to 
say that the rest of the genealogies do not contain several interesting items. For instance that 
Sikander is placed at the head of the dukes of Kapulu, may, as Cunnigham suggests, very 
well point to Sikander Butshikan of Kashmir, the possible introducer of one type of 
Muhammadanism into Baltistin, A Sultin Yfgu may very well have been among the 
ancestors of Ali Mir Sher Khan. Also the Dard word tham (king), in the naines of the dukes 
of Shigar is interesting, as pointing to the Dard origin of the Balti princes, 


The legend of the Fakir origin of the princes of Skardo, given by Cunningham, seems 
to occur also at Chigtan, where the first founder of the dynasty, who came from Gilgit, is 
called Litsang-mkhan-(beggar)-malig; and as the old Buddhist inscription at Chigtan shows 
(see my Lirst Collection of Inscriptions, No. 48), the word ltsang-mkhan, beggar, seems to have 
been used almost as a dynastic title of the princes of Chigtan. 


eee 


} An inscrigtion possibly containing lis name in the form Khan Ali in Arabic letters was photographed by Miss 
Dunean,. 
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Ali Mir Sher Khan’s son and successor was Ahmed Khan, who suffered a defeat by the 
Ladikhis under bDel-ldan-rnam-rgyal, The Ladvays rGyal-rabs says that the Baltis made 
a unanimous application for help to the Nawab (of Kashmir) who induced the Turks to invade 
Ladikh. They were defeated as well as the Baltis. Cunningham says that according to the 
Chronicles of Skardo, this application was made during the reign of Jehingir (probably about 
1625). Bernier also speaks of assistance rendered to one of the Balti chiefs by the Mughals, 
but he places it in the reign of Shah Jahan. At any rate, the Baltis became true friends of the 
Mughals, and Baltistan was, as is also attested by Bernier, a province of the Mughal empire. 


Much more we do not yet know of Balti history. As regards the pre-Muhammadan 
times in Baltistan, folklore furnishes three, and archeology two royal Buddhist names. We also 
know the name of one Balti-Buddhist Jama of importance. It is found in the Rew mty, 
translated by S. Ch. Das. There we read that the saint of Baltistan, sBalte-dgra-bgompa, was 
born in 1128 A. D,, and died in 1214 A. D. 


Wo. VI, — Old ’aBumbha, 


Text. Translation, 
1, Zhagpo nang skarmabo ’adzombari zhag | 1. [This] is a day when the stars assemble : 
yod : 
menna wa yado kun? Isn’t [it so], O companions ? 
2. skarmai nang rgya stod po sharbari zhag | 2. [It] is the day of the rising of the chief 
yod, constellation among the stars, 
mnyambari jamad kun. O assembled comrades. 
8, rGyal-’abum bhai jo nyerang rgaspa | 3. © Lord rGyal-’abumbha, thou art old 
phangspa yod : and forsaken : 
menna wa yado kun? Isn’t [it so], O companions P 
4. yrgaspai rgan ytampo mila mi zug: 4. The old speech of an old man does not 


seize the people: 


' menna wa yado kun ? Isn’t [it so], O companions P 
9. rgaspai rgan berpo sala yang mi zug, & The old stick of an old man does not take 
root in the ground, 
mnyambari jamadkun. O assembled comrades. 
6. rGyal-’abum-bhai jo nyerangla bran ma | 6. O Lord rG@yal-’abumbha, do not let the 
khor : servants work around you : 
menna wa yado kun ? Ins’t [it so], O companions ? 


| and 


ama[nang] zan medmola bu ma khor ! ¢. If a mother has no food, she must not let 


the children [work] around her, 


rGyal-’abum-bhai joi zhabshi kun O servants of Lord rGyal-’abumbha. 
le. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text, 


v. 1.—’adzombari instead of ’adzompai. The r was inserted on account of the metre, to 
create one more syllable. 


Vv, 2.—sharberi instead sharbai for the same reason. 
vv. 2, 5.—jamad, company, is an Urdu word. 
v;, 4, 5.—zug is Ladahhi for ’adzugpa, take hold of. 


v. (,—shabskt, the same as zhabs phyi, servant, 
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Notes on the English Translation. 


The personality of rGyal-’abumbha can be be ascertained with some amount of aahereeh 
A person with a very similar name occurs in two inscriptions. (See my First Cc ec - of 
Pibetan Historical Inscriptions, No. 38 and No. 77). The former inscription mentions 
dbang-rnam-rgyal (¢, 1500-1580 A.D.) as “ father-king,”’ and. Thse-dbang-rnam-rgya 
(c. 1530-80) as “reigning king,” and also mentions a minister ‘aBum-lde, as & ae in 
authority. The latter inscription speaks of the construction of a bridge under = 
dbang-rnam-rgyal I, and gives the name of a minister ’aBum-bha-lde as the authority i e 
apparently had to superintend the work. The full name of the minister was possi vf 
rGyal-’abum-bha-lde, but here, as in the case of other persons, the full name is given only 
in rare cases in Western Tibet. Thus, the song and the inscriptions all contain different 
portions of the same name. The hero of the song probably had to superintend forced 
labour and made ample use of the stick. When he grew old, people were no more afraid of 
him and composed the song in mockery of him, 


No, VII.—Thsering-malig of Chigtan. 


Text. Translation. 

1. Lha yul nang mi yulli mthsamsna, 1. On the boundary of heaven and earth, 

2. sengges bzhangspai mkhar zhig yod. 2. There is a castle raised by [a] lion. 

3. debo garise garise zerrugna, 8. If you ask where that is, where that is. 

4. ngatilha youl nang barmai sharpa kun | 4. It is the youths of middle age in our 
yin. godly land. 

5  debo garise garise zerrugna. 5. If you ask where that is, where that is. 

6 senmo Shag-mkharri shag thang kun | 6. It is all the gravel-plains of the beautiful 
yiu. [castle] Shag-mkhar. 

7. ngatang rtses shig rgod shig yado kun. 7. Let us dance, let us laugh, O companions, 

8, ngati jo lags joi skun mdunla habas shig. 8. Cry out ‘bravo’ before our good lord. 


9% Thsering-nang-malig Joi skun mdunla | 9. Call out ‘bravo’ before our good Lord 
habas shig. Thsering- malig. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


v. 3.—Garise, where! Purig; zerrugna, instead of zérna, if you say, Purig. 


vy. 6,—senmo, beautifal, Purig ; perhaps related to sengmo, white; Shag-mkhar was once 
a famous castle of the chiefs of Chigtan. 


v.93. Thsering-malig is the name of a Purig chief; 


nang is inserted between the 
two parts of the name only for the sake of the metre. 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The castle between heaven an 
of the glacier, where the ‘white 
But the answer given in the so 
compared with the glacier, 


d earth, raised by the lion, would make us think first of all 
lioness with the blue locks’ lives according to popular belief. 
ng takes us down to Chigtan. Perhaps the town of Chigtan is 
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The chief of Chigtan, Thsering-malig, who is mentioned in the song, is a well-known 
historical personality. He reigned about 1550-1580 A, D. and was the first chief of Chigtan 
who became a Muhammadan. 


I was told that the Chigtan princes were in possession of a Chronicle, and to get 
a copy of it, I sent my munshi, Yeshes-rig-’'adzin of Khalatse, to the present ex-chief, who is 
residing at Kargil, Theex-chiefsaid that the book had been lost only a few years ago, but that 
he knew it by heart and was ready to recite it. According to the ex-chief’s recital, my munshi 
wrote down the story afresh and brought me a copy. The Chronicle thus obtained, reminds 
one of the Balti Chronicles, as we find them in Cunningham’s Zadak. The first or 
mythological part clusters round the figure of Ltsang-mkhan-(fakir)-malig and tells of the 
emigration from Gilgit in prehistorical times. The second or historical part contains all the 
Muhammadan chiefs of Chigtan, beginning with Thsering-malig. All the Buddhist chiofs, 
who reigned after Lisang-mkhan-malig and before Thsering-malig, are ignored. 


That Thsering-malig’s ancestors were Lamaist Buddhists, we know from an inscription by 
several of them in the Chigtan monastery. It is found in my First Collection of Tibetan 
Inscriptions, No. 43. 


Of one of Thsering-malig’s descendants, Adam Khan, who reigned in the eighteenth 
century, the Chronicles say that daring his time the Musalman religion was adhered to. This 
can only mean that Adam Khan used his influence to make it the religion of all his subjects. 


A copy of the Chronicles of Chigtan has been deposited at the library of the Matica 
Serbska, Bautzen, Germany. 


No, VIII.—mDzes-ldan rnam-rgyal and Thsering-malig. 


Text. Translation, 
1. ’aDiring ynyiddi snyilampo bzangpo rig | 1. To-night [I] had (saw) a good dream. 
mthong. 
2. zhag bzang ynyiddi snyilampo bzangpo | 2. I had a good dream of a good day. 
rig mthong. 


3. gongma alam bdagpo nang mjalba rig | 3. I dreamt that I met with the high owner 


mthong. of the world. 

4, rgyalpo mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal nang | 4, I dreamt thatI met with king mDzes- 
mjalba mthong. ldan-rnam-rgyal. 

5. gongmaalam bdagpo yserkhrikhabzhugs- | 5. I saw the high owner of the world sit on 
pa mthong. a golden throne, 

6. rgyalpo mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal yser khri| 6. I saw king mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal sit on 
kha bzhugspa mthong. a golden throne. 

7. buthsa ngarang langste phyag ysum | 7. I dreamt that I, a boy, rose and bowed 
phulba mthong. three times [before him]. 

8. dKarpo buthsa langste phyag jsum | 8, I dreamt that I, the boy dKarpo, rose 
phulbsz mthong. and bowed three times. 

9. gongma alam bdagpoi phyag yyassiphyag | 9, The high owner of the world has a 
phrangpo. rosary in his right-hand. 


10. rgyalpo mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyalli phyag | 10. King mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal hasa rosary 
vyyassi phyag phrangpo. in his right-hand. 
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11. rinpoche don ’adzinpo bdaggi dponpo | 11. The precious first pearl (of the rosary) is 
bzangpo. my good lord. 
12. rinpoche don ’adzinpo gagai Thsering- | 12. The precious first pearl is the noble lord 


malig jo. 


Thsering-malig. 


13, Stogpa nang buthsa ngarangla aba rig | 18. I, a boy, do not possess a father in Stog. 
med lo. 
14. dGa-dga buthsala ama rig mi ’adng lo. 14, dGa-dga, the boy, does not possess a 
mother. 
15. ababai dodpo gongma alammi bdagpo. 15. Inthe place of a father, [1 have] the 
high lord of all. 
16. amabai dodpo rgyalpo mDzes Idan-rnam- | 16. In the place of a mother, [I have] king 
rgyal. mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal, 
17. Stog nang Ma-sprobai barla gyangrta | 17. In the wall between Stog and Maspro 
sgorigmi ‘dug. there is no door. 
18. Stog nang Ma-sprobai barla chula zamba | 18. Between Stog and Maspro, there is no 
mi ’adug. bridge across the water. 
19. gyang nang rta sgoi dodpo gongma alam 19. In the place of a door in the wall, there 
bdagpo bzhugs. is the high owner of the world. 
20, chu nang zambai dodpo rgyalpo mDzes- | 20. In the place of a bridge across the 


ldan-rnam-rgyal bzhugs. 


water, there is a king mDzes-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


v. 1.—snytlam, is classical rmilam, pre-classical rmyilam, dream. 


. v. 3.—alam, is the Urdu alam, world. 


v. 8.—dKarpo, the name of the boy-poet, means ‘ the white one.’ 


v. 9.—phyaq phrang, rosary, respectful (classical phrengba). 


vv. 11,12. don ’adzinpo, ‘beginner of the meaning,’ name of the first large bead of the 


rosary. The meaning of these two lines is that the rosary is chanted over twice. When doing 
it for the first time, it is for the benefit of mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal; when doing it for the 
second time, it is for the benefit of Thsering-malig, 


v. 14. Here another name of the boy-poet occurs. It is dGa-dga, ‘joy-joy.’ Or possibly 


it is incorrect spelling for gaga, nobleman? Stog and Maspro are the names of two villages 
on the left bank of the Indus. 


Notes on the English Translation, 


A king mDzes Idan-rnam-rgyal is not known at all; but as Thsering-malig of Chigtan 
is mentioned together with him, the title mDzes-ldan ‘ possessing beauty ’ can only be taken as an 
epithet given to ‘aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal whose date is about 1550-1580 A, D, 


The song is of no particular importance. It was probably composed in commemoration of the 
alliance which ’aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh formed with Thsering-malig of Chigtan. 
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No. IX. — Defeat of the Baltis, 


Text. Translation. 

1. Sagling nang Mentog-mkharla jopa | 1. The lord is residing at the Flower-castle 
bzhugssa stsalled. of Sagling. 

2. dbyar nang khodas yangla thse minned le. | 2. God is gracious to thee [this] summer. 

8. Sagling nang mentog mkharla rgyalpo | 8. The king is residing at the Flower-castle 
bzhagssa stsalled. of Sagling. 

4, yTsangma nang bdagpos yangla thse | 4. The ‘Owner of purity’ is gracious tothee. 
minned., 

5. Skar rdoi Hor dmagpo Daltong Lala | 5. Thou turnest back the Turki army of 
logse stsalled. Skardo on the Daltong Pass. 

6. dbyar nang khodas yangla thse mincig. G, God is gracious to thee [this] sammer. 

7. mui thsela mi thugpai kamrgya nanne | 7. Thon dictatest a treaty to them to last 
stsalled. longer than a life-time, 

& bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyallisnamrallaklog | 8. Lightning flashes ont of king bDe- 
barred. skyong-rnam-rgyal’s sword. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


v. 2.—yang, contraction of nyidrang, you ; minned, contraction of minba yod, mtnba means 
‘to give’ in Balti; thse minba, ‘ give a lifetime,’ used in the sense of ‘be gracious. ’ 


v. 4.—ytsangma nang bdagpo, ‘ owner in (of) purity, ‘ Lord of purity,’ a Balti name of God. 
v. 7.—mi thsela mi thugpa, ‘not touching a life-time, ’ togetber with manne, nante, has the 
sense of ‘ exceeding a life-time.” Kam rgya (Oka rgya) said to mean ‘a, treaty.’ 


y. 8.—snam-ral, respectful for ralyrt, sword. 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The royal name given in the song is apparently wrong. King bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal 
never went to any war, as far as we know. The king mentioned in the song was probably 
pDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal (c, 1620-1640 A. D.), who beat the Baltis, The mention of a Turki 
(Hor) army in v. 9 points directly te this king, as the Ludakhi Chronicles say that when the 
Baltis were beaten, they received the assistance of the Nawab (of Kashmir), who induced the 
Turks ¢o overrun Ladakh, but they were driven back, The Balti King who suffered the defeat 
was Ahmad Khan, See Notes on Song No. V, anie, 


No, X. — The Siege of Basgo. 


Text. Translation. 
1. rG@yalsa Basgoi!yyas phyogsnas Itaspa,— | 1. Looking towards the right from the 
capital of Basgo,— 
2. thsugsa Basgoi yyas phyogsnas ltaspa, 2. Looking towards the right from the 


caravanserai of Basgo, 


8. rgyalpoi ysang Zhingpo Pangkatse | 3. On the field, (called) Pangkatse, of the 
stengna,— king,— 

4, mi dbanggi ysang zhingpo Pangkatse | 4. On the field, (called) Pangkatse, of the 
stnegna, potentate, 

5. shan ysum stong Inga brgya zam yod lo, 5. There are about three thousand five hun- 


dred little beds. 
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6. bkag rdoba ysum brgya drug beu zam yor 6. And about three hundred and sixty irriga- 


lo:— tion stones : — 
7. dendarig Yodisug wa Hor ngangyi| 7. As far as that [reached] the Mongol, the 
sogpo :— bad Hor :— 
8. dendarig Yodtsug wadgra ngangyi sogpo. | 8. As far as that [reached] the Mongol, the 
bad enemy. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


The original song, as received from the Mons at K halatse(like the rest of the songs with 
the exception of No, 1), has eight more lines prefixed to the above text. Those additional 
lines have nothing to do with Basgo, or the siege, and correspond very closely to Ladakhi 
Songs No. VI. (See ante, Vol. XXXI, p.94.) It is probable that two different songs 
have become mixed up, because both had the same tane. 


vv. 3, 4. — ysang zhing, honorific term for zhing, field. 
v. 5. — shau, shagu, a little bed in a field, in which the irrigation water is gathered. 


v. 6. — bkag rdoba, ‘hindering-stone,’ one of the stones with which the irrigation water 
is regulated. 


vy. 7,8, — dendarig, ‘as far as that,’ 


Notes on the English Translation. 


‘To the right’ of Basgo does not necessarily mean ‘ to the east’ of Basgo, though it does 
in this case. The united army of Central Tibetans and Mongolians had their camp on the 
Ja-rgyal (? Bya-rgyal) Plain, between Basgo and Nyemo, and there a great battle with the 
soldiers of the Mughal emperor took place, c, 1647 A.D. 


Concluding Remarks. 


In conclusion, [I may say that my Collection of Ladakw Songs, published ante 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 87-811 contained several historical songs of later times, as I have since 
discovered, among which are the following :— 


No. I is a hymn in honor of Thse-dpal-dongrub-rdorje-rnam-rgyal, the last indepen- 
dent king, c, 1790-1842 A. D, 


No. II is a hymn in honor of the same king, and besides the king’s name it contains the 
mames of his eldest son, Thse-dbang-rab-bstar G-rnam-rgyal, of the queen, dPal-mdzes- 
dbangmo, and of the first minister, Thse-dbang-dongrub. 


No. III, the Polo Song, contains the name of the first minister of Chigtan, who was 
tortured during the Dogra wars, because he was the instigator of an insurrection. 


(See my 
History of Western Tibet, p. 158). 


No. XIV, the Girl of Sheh, contains a passage referring to little prince bDe-skyong-rnam 
rgyal, ¢, 1720-1740, who had lost his mother, 


No. XVIII is a wedding congratulation addressed to the Leh minister, dNgos-grub- 


bstan~adzin, who became vassal king of Ladakh daring the Dogra wars. See my History of 
Western Tibet. 


Besides those published already, I am in possession of an extensive collection of historical 
songs dating from about 1600 to 1900 A.D., and as several of them are of considerable 
historical value, I may publish a list of them in a future paper. 
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MOHIYE KI HAR OR BAR. 


BY H. A. ROSE. 


The Chronicle of Raja Mohi Parkdsh, Ruler of Ndhan (Sirmir) State. 
(Concluded from p. 56.) 


395 Palani jani#? Dharma, Deshi Dhiiro khe 395 In such guise Dharma Palant went to Deshi 


400 


405 


410 


gowa riigi. 
Tambi g4ih-uikae Raje ra, nadri da para. 
 Kéttara5!  khobra, tambi gan-unka 
kharé 2”? 
“ Khobra né bolna, ai-uh Balgo ra Panda. 


Tan thalde5?, Rajef, desh mulko da 
handa.” 

Palani dela Dharma, nachne ra gera: 

‘ Panda Rajea Balgo ra, tera jamkra®? tera.” 


“Seht Panda Balgo ra, jana bhiin de 
beth?,54 
Koti jana ke Junge, deni sit dekhi®®.” 


Palane jant Dharma, gtiw& bhiin da bethi 
Baht kholi pateri5* giwa banch da lagi. 
Japi lat Dharme, Sainjo ri karest.57 


“ Nahini d& dwane ra, ditté kunie desti 758 


Shire baithi Sancharo, pairo ré Ketnu. 
Gré ri, Rajei, pijni, karni to lago.5® 


a 
4 


A A A bd A $’ A é 
Bag’ lago tano ra, pairo ra jora : 
Pig ligo shiro ri, charne ra ghori, 


He Raja sahiba, kadi nahin manga, 

Bagi kholi de tano ra, Pandi jai ruwa 
nanga !”’ 

Raja khole bastaro, Gulerie khe den. 


adhér. 

He saw before him the Raja’s tent. 

(The Raja said:) ‘Who is that fool, 
standing before my tent ?’’ 

(Said Dharma:) “Cail me not fool, for 


IT am come from Balg, and am a péadé. 
In search of thee, O Raja, have I wandered 


thro’ the land.” 


400 Dharma Palani danced a turn (and said: ) 


“QO Raja, I am a pdadd of Balg and 
a subject indeed of thine.” 

(Said the Raja:) “Indeed, thou art 
a pandd of Balg, be seated on the ground, 

And give me an angury, whether I should 
go to Koti or to Junga,” 

Dharma Palani sat down upon the earth, 


405 Opened his book and began to read. 


Dharma began to talk of the proceedings of 
Sainj, 

(Saying:) ‘For leaving Nahan, who gave 
thee the auspicious moment ? 

On thy head sits Saturn, at thy feet is Ketu. 

Thou, O Raja, must perform worship of the 
nine (planets). 


410 The clothes on thy body and the shoes on 


thy feet, 
The turban on thy head, and the horse 


from under thee, thou must give away. 

© Raj& Sahib, these I have never asked for. 

Unfasten the dress on thy body, thy pandd 
hath remained naked ! ” 

The Raj& doffed his robes, and Dharma 
went to the Raja of Guler. 


pe a SPS VPs vss eur 7S sen 


49 Jani: perhaps; gowa ring’: went, or has gone, 
60 Gan unkd,: in front of, or opposite to; nadrida para: came in sight; nalré (from Persian nazar): sight. 
51 Ket.ard: of which place? 

52 Thalde: in seeking ; hdnda- walked or wandered. 
63 Jamkra.: subject (born in the territory). 

bt Jénd bhuin de beth?: you may sit on the earth. 


55 Dent sdit dekht: pray divine an auspicious day for going. 
56 Pater? : a small almanack. 


St Karest : proceedings. 
58 Dest: an auspicious day (syn. stiz), 
59 Karnt to lago: it is necessary to do. 
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415 Naage kiye Deshde, diné shéra jawaen. 
Japi lai, Dharmen, sab hadi khott.®? 


“Sahi 14i¢! de Pandea, Rind Jungo ke 
Koti?” 
Palani karl Dharma, Mohiye ri sew, 


« Ay& shini® Deshtie, Rind Sukheto khe 
dewa. 
420 Kati ghali® tintyen, tumrt ri shirt. 
Tere dare, Rand s&hiba, lai ghalf fakirt. 


Shuna chhara Jungé, shint Ra ne ri Koti. | 


Mhiare karnt Deshi dhiro, basne ri 
tharott.” 

Palani re Dharma, dere dere luwé jai. 

425 Dere dere hizri di, dano liiwe garai.® 

Palani Rane ra Dharma, dere dere da 
hando, 

Kirya re jye bugche,® bani lato phindo. 

Palint re Dharme, Jungo khe joli: — 

“ Shale part riwe bairi, dari karo goli.” 


430 Nau sau man misri Rane, roi-non khe pai, 


Misri chiigo ron-von di, ubhe bandhle 
mathe. 


Adhe khe ptigt misri, dhe bishke hathe.e? 
Charhi dyé katak, garji row! dharo. 


Chali rahi fanjo, lekhé rnw& ni gano, 


415 On the ridge of Desbi, both father-in-law 
and son-in-law were stripped by him. 

Dharma repeatedly said all he could of evil 
(against the Rana of Jungé). 

‘¢Tell me true, O Panda, whether the Rina 
be at Jungé or at Koti.” 

(But) Dharma the Palani wished to serve 
Mohi Park4sh ( and said : — ) 

‘“ Hearing of thy arrival at Deshi, the 
Riind went to Suket. 

420 He has cut off the head of a gourd. 

In fear of thee, the Rina Sahib hath become 
@ mendicant, 

Desolate hath he left Junga& and Koti of the 
Rand. 

On the Deshi ridge we must make a house 
to dwell in.” 

Dharma the Palani went to each tent, 

425 At each tent of the retinue he realised 
offerings. 

Dharma, the Rana’s Palani, goes to every 
tent, 

And ties together his bundles, like the 
bundles gifted at the death-rite, 

Dharma the Palani turns his face to Junga, 
saying: — 

“ Tdle lies the enemy, get powder and ball 
ready. ”” 

430 Nine hundred maunds of sugar the Rana 
bade throw into the court-yard. 

In the court-yard the people pick up the 
sugar and galute the Rana as he stands 
above. 

Hialf of the army got the sugar, but the 
other half went empty-handed. 

The array ascended the hills which re- 
sounded with the din, 

The army marched away, and no account of 
it could be kept. 


—_—_———_—————_ > 


60 Aidt khoft - spoke against (the Ran§.) Hidt=word, abuse: khot!, evil. 


61 Sahtla%: let me know. 
62 Aya, shyt: having heard of your arrival. 


63 Katt ghalé: has cut off ; tmiyen: b 
@ mendicant), 


 Dere deve luwa jai: visited each tent. 
% Dano luwe garat: is collecting the gifts, 


y him ; tumri ri shirt: the head of a gourd-fruit (meaning he has become 


66 sah re jye bugche : like the bags of the last duties after cremation. Bini laio phando: is binding the 
parcels ; Joli : sent word ; shale part ruwe bari: the enemy is cold, 


T Biske héthe: empty handed, 
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485 Duigi seri Kott ri, pari ruwd dero. 485 In the low-lying field of Koti the camp was 
pitched : 
Datei sert Koti ri, pujje Janki ro Nathd. In the low field of Kott arrived Janki and 
= Natha : 
Ghen ne pinde®? lai chidro, bbijt lowa On the bonfire they put the iron plates, and 
pathi. began to cook the potherb, 
Koti ri pault di, baji rakhio ghaidi. In the gate of Koti the bell began to be 
rung, 
Bathd bhaji chadro da, lai shirnt bandi. The potherb being roasted on the plates, 
they began to divide it. 
440 Jankte ro Nathiie, kari rakha saha. 440 Jankt and Nathté had formed a relationship 
between them : 
Sawa khart bathd rd, heke piija phaka, One and a quarter khdris were divided, but 
each man only got a mouthful. 
Mhireo Ranaiko : — “ Jande nabia siro. Said the Rané: — * Our officials are all 
ignorant of business, 
Esi chalo Thainthie ri, deni dangra di Go this way to Thanthia’s, and have our 
pano.” hatchets sharpened, ”’ 
Koti ri pauli da, lagi riwa baro. At the gate of Koti, rations are distributed. 


445 Pano ditti dangri dt, mircho jye charo. 445 They so sharpened the hatchets as if pepper 


were put on them, 
Koti de gatike, disho bamnart ban. Opposite Kotf is seen the Brahmans’ small 


forest. 


rn A A A nx A A e P 
‘‘Age lani mhire Deshi khe, Hantimano ri “On our march to Deshi we must place 


ali.” Hanimiin’s flag foremost.” 
Age baithi palgi dé, Hantimano ri Ma- First of all in the palanquin sat the monk of 
hanto. Hantman. 


P&chhe chili faujo, riwé nahin aito, After him marched the army, which was 


without end. 
450 Dhari charhe Manino ri, Hanimant 45% wp the ridge of Mann climbed Hantmin’s 


devotees ( saying : — ) 
“ Cut thick clubs of oakwood.” 


The Rand's array reached the ridge of 
Manin. 


chele :-— 
‘‘ Moti kato miislt, mahri re gele.” 
Dhiro piji Maniino ri, Rane ra thato. 


Raje Mohiye ri fanjo re, klje phato. 


The army of Moht Parkash losé all heart. 
Gille ro Dharate, mat lai kami, 


Gilla and Dharté made a shrewed plan, 
aa TE eT oR 
6 Ghenne pande: on the great fire, 


°° Deni p4yo0: to sharpen, Thanthid, the name of an iron-smith. 
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455 Baro baro bikhau di, kati leni khai. 


Dhiro pije Maniino ri, chhari luwa 
mih &la,70 


Mohiye 11 fanjo ra, pant jeya hala. 
Diré dhiwen ri bidlie, shiri-sirjo thimba. 


Siti thi Raja palei da, tabe thurni 
kimba :-— 


460 “Ke gtrt riwi meghila, ke charhi diya 
Rana.” 
“Nahi gtri riwa meghila, nahi charbti 
aya Rana.” 
Dharme Palante ditti, Raje khe dhiro :— 


« Tere Raje sihiba, mukhte aso bfro. 

Ti jand& nahin sihibaé, bhole pahirf ri 
bheto. 

467 Chhirl giwA Rani Jungo, nathi ro dewa 

Sikheto. 

Dekhe nahth, Raja sihib’, Keontthalia 
bhola. 

Take le dhawwe mukhte, sitht deyi ra 
doli.” 

Rane tihlyen Nup Saine, liwe kagato 
hikhiie :-— 

“‘Rijed Mohiya abe, Munde melo khefwe.” 


470 Rane re kagato, Raje age pijawe: 


Raje tintyeh Mohiye, tabe baiichne lAwe. 

Rane ra ayi hukam, ke Munde melo khe 
iwe, 

Riaje ri faujo ri, hoi goi tayari, 

Deshi dhiro ri Kalika, phirt golyo geri, 


475 “ Raje ri faujo pachha, nahty hatne mere 
deni.”’ 
Ayt faujo Raje 11, Muideri ghati. 
Gilli ro Dharté, Rine khe talmi dele :— 


“Sada khaya nikra ineh, Haniminie chele. 


Pahli pabalo ré mA&malé, Hantimante 
dele.” 


455 That at every twelve paces should be dug a 
ditch, 

When they reached the ridge of Manin the 
rattle of the guns began. 

The army of Mohit Parkash trembled like 
water. 

In the smoke of the clouds of gunpowder 
the Sun God was hidden, 

The Raja was sleeping in his palanquin, 
—but then he shook and shivered 
(saying : —) 

460 * Hither it is thundering in the sky, or the 
Réné has attacked us, ” 

(They answered: — ) * Neither is it thun- 
dering, nor has the Rana attacked. ”’ 

Dharma the Palani gave comfort to the Raja 
( saying : — ) 

“O Rajé Sahib, many are thy warriors, 

Thou dost not know, Sire, the secret of these 
simple hillmen. 

465 The Rana has abandoned Jung4 and fled to 
Suket. 

Thou hast not seen, Sir Raja, the simple 
people of Keonthal. 

Take as much of his money as thou may’st 
choose as well as his daughter to wife.” 

Then Rén4 Nip Sain bade them write a 
letter (saying : —) 

“OQ Raja Moht, come and meet me at 
Munda.” 

479 The Réna’s letter was despatched to the 
Raja : 
And Raja Moht began to read it, 
The R&na’s order is to come to meet him at 
Munda. 
The Raja's army made ready, 
And Kalika of Deshi Ridge became 
favourable in turn to him. 
) (Saying: —) “Never will I allow the 
Raja's army to return again, ” 
The R&ja’s army reached the ghdé of Munda. 
Gillé and Dharta gave counsel to the Rana 

(saying : —) 

“These devotees of Hanfiman have always 
enjoyed a free grant. 


They should be in the forefront of the 
battle.” 


ee a ga 


® Chhars luwd muhald : bombarded, 
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o A A _& i 
Jinki Dase mahante, Munie chadri tant; 


Dittt deott ri kéro,7 hor boli “Jai jai 
bani.” 
Cro dhauli gijo, baitha kila kiga, 


A ° A FAL 
Dhiro pide Deshie, judh mamla lagi. 
Bera lagd tarari ra, uidi jhamko dinoi. 


Bera lag’ kamiani ra, jan jy piino. 


Beri lig& Ramehaigi ra, meghila jya 
garjo. 

Goli chhiteo Ramchaigi ra, bijo pandi 
bhito. 

Haniminte chele maro, mushli rf choto; 

Linde kiye ghorlt, tindi nakti batdaiko ; 


Sidhié Koto ri thikur, Raje kiya nangd. 


oA, 


Mido re lage ghor, bahi lohii ri ging 


Deo bhiri Jungo ra, Tara bhiri Debi. 


Tap bhirdé Nip Saino ra, chele Hantimini. 


Gilé ro Dharta 
mehneri,™ 


Poro da bola Riije khe, Nalo ra Mitin:— 


dele, Mohiye khe 


“ Ori de lina ghori, mere gihné gehin.” 
Rana Nip Saine Jungo khe kigato dito:— 
« Awi got Deyie, Keoiithalo khe jito.” 
Lagt riw4 béladi, Dharamd Palani: 

Raje khe dewo mehne, biri bolo bant :— 


“ Ta Rajei Mohiya, sawin diui da hillé,® 


Dhari jhiri Hab&no 14, lohe ra jya killa.” 


Finis. 


480 The monk J&nki DAs stretched a sheet or 


cloth at Munda, 

And drew the deotas’ lines, and said “Be 
Victorious.” 

The white vultures flew, and the black crow 
perched. 

On the ridge of Deshi the battle was joined. 

When the turn of the swordsmen came, the 
flashes of their swords reached down- 
wards to the valleys. 


485 When the turn of the archers came, the 


arrows fell like barley chaff, 

When the turn of the Raémehangt gun 
came, it thundered like a cloud. 

The ball of Ramchangt flew, its echo struck 
the other side, 


Haniim4n’s devotees smote with their maces, 
«ind struck off the horses’ tails and made 
the guns useless. 


490 Sidhia Thékar of Kot was put to shame by 


the Raja, 
A heap of heads was piled up, and a river 
of blood flowed. 


The Deo of Jungé fought and so did the 
goddess Tara. 

The star of Nip Sain fought, and so did 
Haniman’s devotees. 

Gillé and Dhart4 taunted Raja Mohf. 


495 Miin of N4l from the other side said to the 


‘Give me hither your tailless mare, to thresh 
my wheat, ” 

Rin& bade write a letter to Jung&, (to 
say: — ) 

‘** Daughter, victory has come to Keon- 
thal.’’ 


Dharma Palint began to taunt the Raja 


500 With ironical words and evil speeches : — 


““Q Raja Mohi, thou art accustomed to the 
level valleys, 

On the ridge of Haban, thou art dragged 
like an iron basket. ” 


ccacnrennnencestena sinh sense cn enone 
1 Ditti deott rt karo: drew a aircle in the name of Hantimin. 


tT Mehner:: ironical speeches. 


To Sawin dint dé, hills : art aceustomed to the plain valleys. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES I. 
Industrial Technicalities. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. 

( Continued from p. 24.) 
Kirro: see jangli bdns. Mono: Fibrous Manufactures, p. 4. 
Kishta:a vegetable acid. Cf. khatta. 
Kob&: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Of. Aud. Mono! Leather Industry, p. 23. 
Koda:a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 32. 
Koda: an anklet, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 87. 
Kokhant: a kind of silk imported from Central Asia. Cf. athché. 


Konera or koneri: a convex piece of clay or stone fitted with a handle, used to beat out 
clay vessels. Mono: Pottery and Glass Industries, p. 5. 


Konta:an earring. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 86. 

Kora: a pure gold; Hoshiarpur. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 4. 

Kora: tinsel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27. 

Koter&: a wooden shoe extender. Of. pachar, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24. 
Kuba: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Of mogrd@. Mono: Leather Ind,, p. 28. 
Kuchhar: a round=headed hammer. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Kulabé: a drainage pipe. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 11. 

Kular: a small vessel used by milkmen, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 10. 
Kin: avat. Cf. nénd and malni. Mono. Leather Ind., p. 17. 

Karaé, kuni: synonyms for hénd?. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 8. 

Kinda: acow-dung cake. Cf.oplé, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 6. 

Kunda: aring. Cf, Hind kdidd, Platts, p. 865. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 24. 


Kundan; the purest gold (Platts, p. 853) ; -s4z; a setter of precious stones, Of, muras- 
sakér, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 
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Kunder: Typha augustifolta; the bulrush Banni cf. era. Mono: Fibrous Manu., 
App. I, p.1. 
Kundi: a bodkin awl. Cf. dr kundiwild. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 
Kundiwaéla: a bodkin awl. Cf. girth koshdd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 
Kundtzi: a synonym for Nawabi silk. Cf. ehilla jeidar, Mono: Silk Ind, p. 15. 
Ktni: see Lund. 
Kunkshi : asilver hook, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 
Kuntla : an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 32. 
Kur : bar-silver. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 1. 
Kuria : a piece of wood shaped like a lead pencil. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 19. 


Kurs: breadloaf silver. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 


Kurumo: a round receptacle for cotton ; Kohat. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 14, 


Kati: a kind of paste formed from the fat, etc., scraped off hides. Mono: Leather Ind., 
p. 25. 


Kiatni: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet. Cf. ¢épi?. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23, 


Kyir-byir-tea : a smal] saucer-shaped silver ornament; Spiti. Mono: Gold and Silver, 
p. 36. 


LA: first quality. Of. Z@win, gurd, n@k. Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 17. 


Lab-i-Abi: a kind of silk produced in the country bordering on the Oxus and in 
Samarkand. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 18. 


Lachche: a bracelet. Hind. lachchhé, Platts, p, 954. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
Lachchhé: a skein of beaten-up fibre. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p, 11. 

Tachke : an ear ornament. Cf. jhulanyas. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Ladw4: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p, 15, 

Lagan : a vessel. Mono: Brass and Copper Ware, p. 2. 

Lagda&: an alloy with copper and silver. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 4. 

Laka: achopper, Cf. gurdasa. Mono. Wood Manu., p. 5. 

Lambibandi : an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 15. 


Laminmala : a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
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Lammi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
Lammi-jiwan-mala: a necklace. Meno: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Langri: an anklet. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36, 

Bani: a Bengali silk. Cf. dutdra. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 15. 

Lani chapper: an Indian silk of inferior quality, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Lani makttil : aw Indian silk of inferior quality, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 


Lar: anornament. Hind. daz, a string, Platts, p. 955. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33, 


Larhana: a tool used for marking off bracelets on a pieee of ivery. Mono: Ivory 
Carving, p. 15. 


Lastra : the bark of the Cordéa myxa; Siwiliks and Hinvalayas. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 6. 


Lasw4ra: theCordia myxa. Hind. lasord, Platts, p.957. Cf. lastdra and lasiire. Mono: 
Fibrous Manu., App. I, p. ti. 


Lath : a thick strong cotton repe on each side of a carpet. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 18. 


Lavay&: aman who pastes the wet sheets of paper on toa wall; Sidlkot. Mono: Fibrous 
Manu,, p. 16. 


Lawin: ? fr. awalin, first, of first quality. Cf. 7d. 

Leh: paste made ef flour and water. Mono: Leather Ind,, p. 33. 

Lishna@: a small piece of cane, used as a hand-guard; Kulli. Mono: Fibrous Maau., p. 13. 
Litki: a small silver ring with ball-shaped pendants ; Kangra. Mono: Gold and Silver, p.35. 
Lochka: a gotd, two ungals wide. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 28. 

Lohé rach: a pointed chisel. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 14. 

Long: gold alloyed with copper; Hoshifrpur. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 


Lota: an earthen vessel tied into the mdhl or rope of a Persian wheek Cf. tind. Mono: 
Pottery and Glass, pe 10. 


Lakh: powdered bulrush; Peshiwar. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 8, also the bulrush : 
Trans-Indus.; cf. era. 


Lundhf: a large skein, Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 12. 
hurts: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 
Mad: lime and water, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33. 


Madar: a fibre used for making ropes and string; Shihpuy. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. 11. 
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Madar : a juice. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 

Magarbans: a female bamboo; Simla. Cf, dushdra. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. 4. 
Magar chaud4ni: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Mahawar : an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Mai: a kind of China silk, Cf. phul, Mono: Silk Ind., p, L4. 

Main : 2 head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 82. 


Maithra: a Hong-Kong silk. Mono: Silk Ind., 15. 


Majid: a dyeing material, Hind majith, madder, Platts, p. 1004. Mono: Carpet-making 


Majm4: a salver, cf. painds. Mono: Brass and Copper, App. C, p. 8. 
Makhawaji m&l: a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 
Makk4l: acollection of moulds. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Maktal : a Bengalisilk, Cf.dutdra. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Mala: a narrow iron bar. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24. 

Mali: a synonym for ohn Kangra. 

Malla: Zizyphus nummularia; Rawalpindi, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 18. 
Mallas: camel’s hair. Cf. milst, masal, Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 11. 
Malini: a vat. Cf. Ldn. 

Manchu: a Hong-Kong silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Mandha: a wheat-straw basket ; Hazira. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p, 14. 
Mandri: a mat made of rice-straw or grass; Kulli. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, ll. 
Mangtika : a kind of phulkdri. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 20. 


Maniar : a person who ornaments churis. Cf. bangidr. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 26. 


Manj: lattice or pinjra work, similar to that seen in Cairene moucharabiehs. Mono: Wood 
Manu., p. 10. 


Maroridaér : a kind of mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Masin : a twisting wheel, a form of the dhernd. Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 5. 


Mat: a large earthen vessel. Cf. matt?, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 6. 
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Mathera: a man who turns parts of ornaments into an oval or round shape after prelimmary 
preparation by the sunér. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 24. 


Mathna : a light chisel Mono: Wood Mann,, p. 11. 


Mathni : (i) a broad chisel for smoothing ivory. Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 15; (ii) a round 
mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 19, 


Matkana: a amall deep pot with arim. Cf. dbkhord. Mono: Pottery and Glass Ind., p. 8. 
Matloha: a synonym for mat; Kangra. 

Matra : see chakki. 

Mattan : a vessel larger than the mat. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 6. 

Mattiani: clay deposits; Kingré. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 2. 


Mattra: a large earthen vessel. Of, matk@. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 7. 


May4&: water in which rice, wheat or quince seeds have been boiled, Mono: Pottery and 
Glass, p. 20. 


Mayi: a kind of China silk, Cf. mdi. 

Méy4 laginew4&la : a starcher, of paper, Sialkot. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 16. 
Mazrt: a fibre used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 2. 
Mehndi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34, 

Mesh&: a sheep-skin. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 

Miangi: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 9. 

Milsi: masal, camel’s hair. Cf. mallas. Mono: Woollen Manu., p11. 


Mina : scraps of coloured glass, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 26, 


MiqrAzi: a cotton pill carpet made at Hassanpur in the Gurgaon District, 
making, p. 6. 


Mono: Carpet- 
Mirgang : @ medicinal preparation of pure gold. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30. 

Mizri: the dwarf palm or its leaves (Pashto) nasr?. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 6. 

Mochha: a block of wood which is to be turned. Mono: Wood Mann,, p. 11. 

Mogha: acrucible. Cf. mus. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4, 

Mogra, mogri: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28, 


Mohari: a rubber of agate or cornelian. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 26. 
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Mohr : a deotd’s face, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 31. 

Moli : a wooden instrument. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 24. 

Mor phunwar: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 32. 

Mot: a mould, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 19, 

Much : a forehead ornament. Of, ¢ahit?i. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 
Mudha: a spindleful of thread, Cf. challz. 

Maga : a silk yielded by Antherea Assam or miiga worm. Mono: Silk Ind., pl. 
Muhim-shéhi: a kind of silver; Kull, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 


Muhnal : a silver hugga mouth-piece. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30. 


Mukat: 2 semi-religious ornament worn by the the bridegroom at a marriage. Mono: Gold 
and Silver, p. 36. 


Mukesh: wavy tinsel, Cf. sulma. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27. 

Mukh-ké-sah: a forehead ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Mukra : a bow-like object on a loom. Mono: Carpet making, p, 12. 

Mund&: a kind of shoe (gurgdbi) ; Gurgaon. Cf. mundid. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 81. 
Mundla : a kind of shoe (gurgibi) ; Ambila. Ch. mundé. 

Mungli: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Of. musi. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 
Murabba nil: sulphate of indigo. Mono: Carpet, making, p. 10. 

Murassakar : a setter of precious stones. Cf. kundansdz. 


Mushka : a variety of coarse silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 


Musli : a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Cf. ¢d#lnd. Ci. Hind. Platts, p. 1090. Mono: Lea- 
ther Ind,, P- 28. 


Mutka : a variety of course silk. Mono: Silk Ind,, p, 20. 

Wahian: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34, 

Nahn& : a small instrument with a flatedge. Cf, katni. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 
Nak : of first quality. Of, ld. 

Nakahai: a carpet or rug; Kohat and Banni. Mono: Woollen Manu., p, 7. 


Nakhra: a kind of silk, Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 20. 
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Nakli: imitation :—dary4t, a plain fine stuff supposed to be like real daryd?. Mono: Cotion 


Manu,, p. 8. 


Nakyu : an ear-pendant ; Spiti. 


Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 


Nal : a tall blue-stemmed variety of the jangli béns; Hoshiarpur. Mono: Fibrous Manu., 


p. 4. 


Wam: a gold necklace worn by Hindu males. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 25. 
Namkéni : a Central Asian silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p, 15. 


Wan: a heavy chisel for rough-clearing wood. Cf, nthdn. 


Nand: a vat; Rohtak. Cf. daingar. 


Nar: anet. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 4. 


Mono: Wood Manu., p. 11. 


Nara: a person who procures silver from the sweepings of a goldsmith’s shop. Mono: Gold. 


and Silver, p. 6, 


N&ri: a generic term for sheep and goat skins. 


Mono: Leather Ind., p. 15. 


Warma ; a kind of cotton: oi the Rawalpindi and neighbouring tracts, H. D., p. 1183. Mono: 


Cotton Manu., p. 2. 


Nasa: the bark of the dak tree. Cf. paldh and palds. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. 5. 


Nashi: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 82. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MATHURA, A MINT OF AKBAR 
FOR COPPER COINAGE. 


‘As anindication of importance, it may be 
mentioned that in Akbar’s time there was 
amint at Mathura, though only for copper 
coinage,’ (Growse, ‘The City of Mathura’, 
Calcutta Rev., 1873, p. 5, note ). 


Neither Wright ( Catal. Coins, I. M., Vol. IIT) 
nor Lane-Poole (B. M. Catal.) gives Mathurd as 
a mint of Akbar’s, Are any copper coins of 
Akbar from the Mathur4 mint known ? 


Vincent A. Smrra. 
18% December, 1908. 





UNPUBLISHED ASOKA INSCRIPTION 
AT GIRNAR., 
When reading old numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, I came upon an interesting descriptive 
article, signed by O. M. and entitled ‘ Saurashtra 


and the Hill of Sorath,’ in the volume for 1878, 
The writer, when dealing with localities near 
the shrine of ‘ Nimnath’ ( Néminath’? ); records 
@ note at the foot of p. 648, which states that 
‘another longish oval stone, about 10 feet by 
12, inscribed with characters apparently re- 
sembling those of Agoka’s edicts, is to be seen 
near the Bhimkund. But the letters of this in- 


scription also have been much injured by expo- 
sure, ’ 


Burgess (Kdthidwdd and Kachh, p. 169) briefly 
describes the Bhimakunda, but makes no allusion 
to the inscription mentioned by O.M., nor can 
I find any mention of it anywhere. Can anybody 
give information concerning it, or still better 
publish a copy P 


VINCENT A. SmrrH. 
18th December, 1908, 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB, 
BY SIR KR. C. TEMPLE AND H. A. BOSE, 
(Conitnued from Vol. XXXVII., p. 155.) 
III. 
THE WAR OF AURANGZEB WITH GURU GOBIND SINGH, 


HEN the people told the emperor Aurangzéb that Guru Gobind Singh intended to take 

Dehli, the emperor became anxious and asked his nobles and ministers, “Is this 

a tiueieport?” And they replied: “Save the king, it must be a true report.” On this the 
king gave an order, “write a letter to Guru Gobind Singh.” 


Nazim, _ Verse, 

Lakhid duvangzéb 3 Dillfon parwdna: Wrote Aurangzeb a letter from Dehli: 

© Merd hukm Qandahér vich Kéhul Kérdsdna. “My writ (runs) in Qandahar and Kabul and 
Khurasin. 

Riéje Dukhaun Pahdr de sab karan saléimdn. The kings of the South and of the (Northern) 
Hills, all make obeisance. 

Eh hagiqat sun Kashmir di, jo wart pandit, Hear about Kashmir, what happened to the 

sur, nar gydnd. pandtts, the gods, the heroes and the 


wise men, 
Math chhov th us nun, jo parhe namdz rozdné: I cherish him, who daily repeats the (Muham- 
; madan) prayers : 
Oh chhorenge dhaim nuk, vichda Qwan imind. Who will give up his (Hindu) faith to come 
within the (Muhammadan) faith, 


Fatwé! meré parhidd vich dohdn juhdnah. My judgment is read in both worlds. 
Mati ek bhejda baz nur, bh chivida tama,” I have only to send one hawk to eat up all the 
birds,” 


To this the Guru Gobind Singh sent a reply :— 


Naam. Verse. 
Satgiir sachche bddshah parhliyd parwina®? : The true guri, the true king has read the 
letter: 
Likh jawéb bhéjid jo sachché néma. He writes the reply and sends a_ true 
document :— 


“Likhtdh sab hikdyatdh: sun samajh, néddéna! ‘All admonitions are written: listen and 
understand, blockhead ! 

[132 gasm jo kitt dage di; mata tere dil dijdnd. Thou hast taken an oath of treachery: 
I know thy mind. 


Thi? kar hankdr bolo, ndpdk zabdna ! Thou bawlest boastfully, O impure of tongue ! 

Takabbur kiyd Iblis *3 ne, galt la’anat jdma. Iblis was arrogant, his speech was all impu- 
rity. 

Dae-sirwarge lat daint mare hagméina. Many a ten-headed demon has been destroyed 
by pride. 


pe nen cnet EES 
81 For khutba, to read which in any man’s name is to proclaim him king. 
82 Parwind, a letter to an inferior: ima anauthoritative document, a letter-patent. The terms used are 
peculiarly insolent. So is the use of i#, thou, further on. 
83 The Arabic turn of phrase when speaking of Iblis is noteworthy. % Dahisar, i. e., Ravana. 
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Main pakri of Akdl di: Kot hor nd jand. 1 have secured the aid of the Eternal : I know 
no other. 

Mainun dyd hukm Hazdr thin; hath badhd génd. The order of the (divine) Majesty has come 
to me; the thread is round my wrist.35 

Main pantn karin Khdlea vich dohdn jahdndi. I will proclaim the Khalsa in the two 
worlds. 

Chividn méran béz nti kar bhdwan téma.” (Remember) the birds killed the hawk and 

ate him all.” 


When the emperor read the letter of Guru Gobind, he called his ministers, 


Nazm. Verse, 
Likhid pashid Bddshdh, waztr bilde ; The emperor read the writing and called his 
ministers ; 
"Arab Shdr& de sadhke qdzi bulwée: And sent for the doctors of the Arab Law: 
“ Math roz jawdn vich Haj de Dargdh Khudde. “1 go daily on a pilgrimage to the Court of 
God. 


Mati aisd ghd na sah sukdn; marsdi, wih thde. I cannot brook such language; I will take 
poison and die. 

Jo kot howe stir lir, ¢rd87 dihde ; Whosoever is a hero and a warrior, let him 
take up the betel-leaves ; 

Jd jang kare nal Girt de, mat bhdij na khée, And go and war with the gur#and not turn 
back, 

Main dind mansab karéngd, jo fateh karée.” And I will give him donble rank, if he gain 
the victory.” 


The ministers and doctors replied: — 


Wactr te qdet dkhde: “ Sun, Shah sidna, The ministers and doctors said: “ Hear 
O wise king, 

Aisd chit na rakhiye, dsl rakh thikdna. Be not so anxious, keep a steadfast heart. 

Kar Sdhib di bandagt, namdz rézdne. Do service to the Lord, pray daily. 

De tépdn rekle aur kharch khazdna. Give (us) cannons and guns and money from 
the treasury. 

Tumult will arise in the kingdom, be thon 
calm. : 

An dage gole tthdige, mar Mughal Pathana. The Mughals and the Pathans will raise the 
standard of treachery. 

We will seize the gurd with beating of drams.” 


Dund pati vich mulk de, kt dp bigdna. 


Ast pakay lae gird nan, sdr ek damémg.” 


Guru Gobind Singh was on his way 


to the Court of Ged, and Zébu’n-nissa, the 
emperor’s daughter, 


was also going to the Court, and she said to her father : 


Zébu'n-nissdi hath jor, els subhan sundté « Zébu’n-nissA joined her hands, and spake 


@ word ; 
amal kamdid? From the day thou sittest on the throne, 
what justice hast thon done ? 


* Jis din dd baithon takhi te kyd 


85 Allusion to the bridal bracelet of goat's 
the Eternal” as a bride has wedding bracelets. 
6 The fraternity of the Sikhs, 


8? Bird is a preparation wrapped upin a betel-leaf and used i . 
. as a token or piedge 
among Rajputs sometimes asa. challenge, pledge at marriages, 


hair worn to keep off evil spirits. Thegurd wears the ‘ order of 


betrothals, and 
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Shahjahdn ko qaid kar, Dérd marwiid. 


Tun Tegh Bahdlur Gari nal déht hamdid. 
Adal ktyd Naushirwan, jas jag rich paid. 


Tits zahr dd@ phal bijd. hun khdnd dya.” 
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Thou didst imprison Shahjihin and slay 
Dara.38 

Thou didst treachery to Gura Tegh Bahadur. 

Naushirwan did justice and obtained honour 
in the world, 

Thou hast sown the seeds of poison, now 
thou must eat them.” 


The emperor replied to his daughter :— 


Aurangzeb farmadyd : “ Sun, jan haméaré. 
Mann bhi Shéh Aurangzéb, badd balakdri. 


Math pirtht dndi pair het, jo bot hankdri. 


Mainun rdjwdre sab mdnile, Mughal, 
Qandahiri. 

Main jis wal kartén munh, charhda 
ghubari. 

Méauthon machh, kachh sab iénpte bilan 


Pathén, 
pae jae 
sansart. 


a 33 


Main ehé bhéjda sirmd, mire talwdrt. 


Said Aurangzéb: “Hear, my life. 

[ am also king Aurangztb, the great and 
mighty, 

I grind to the earth under my feet whosoever 
is proud, 

All the kings obey me, Mughal, Pathan, 
Qandahéari, 

Whichever way I turn my face, there comes 
confusion, 

The crocodile, tortoise, alligator and shark all 
tremble at me. 

I will send but one warrior and he will slay 
(them) with the sword.” 


Replied Zébu’n-niss4é to the king :— 


ébu'n-nissd farmdyd: “Sun, bap hamdre. 
Eh éyd guri, Hazir thin le mansab bhare. 


Té arth ‘addwat rél gurit de mat, bdji have. 


Charnt ja lag guérit di, lage Darbére. 
Terd burj Shard’ dé deh payd, hun kon isdre? ” 


Said Zébn’n-nissi : “‘ Hear, my father. 

This guré has come, bringing from the hand 
of Majesty (God) a great dignity. 

Do not make enmity with the gurd, lest thou 
lose the game, 

Fall at the guri’s feet, be one of the Court, 

The tower of thy Law hath fallen, who will 
now raise it up ?” 


The emperor answered to his daughter :-— 


Aurangzéb farmdyd ; ‘ Sun, bachehd nddani, 
Man ghallda Bahddur Shéh nin, jo ndghméani. 


Mata rdje ghallan Pahdr de, sab ’aqal Lani. 
Pukar ldwen guré nun; mulk dekh tamémi.” 


Badshth ne béti ka kahnd na mand. 


- She greatly argued with him. 


Said Aurangzéb: “ Listen, foolish daughter, 

I will send Bahadur Shah, who is a serpent for 
wisdom. 

I will send the Hill chiefs, all full of sagacity, 

They will seize the gurt#, and all this world 
shall see.” 

The king would not hear the council of his 
daughter. 


In the end he made war and attacked Guru Gobind Singh, 
and killed the gurit and conquered his country. 


[So far our present text, but a Gurmukhi text differs slightly and is about as long again. |] 





88 Shaéhjahin was the father, and Dara Shikoh, the elder brother of Aurangztéb. He deposed the former and 


slew the latter, 


He also brought the Guru Tegh BahAdur to an untimely end. 


%9 Naushtrwin is the legendary hero of justice in Indian and Persian story. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A., RAI BAHADUR. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXVIII, p, 11.) 


The period of about 30 years commencing from A, D. 1250 to 1280 is but poorly represented 
in the inscriptions of the southern tilukas of the Nellore district, There are no records from Rapir, 
Silirpet, and Venkatagiri, which can be referred to this period while there are only a few from the 
Nellore and Gidir tilakas. The Pandya invasion which took place during this period’? must have 
eaused considerable confusion in the southern portion of the district.72 The Chéda chiefs were 
probably crippled on this account. Bhujabalavira’4~Manmasiddayadéva Chidamaharaéja (KR. 60, 
61 and 63) who had one or more Pallava feudatories and whose dates range from Saka-Samvat 
1179 to 1183=A, D, 1256-57 to 1260-61 and [I ]mmadi-Gandagépala-Vijayadityadéva-Maharija 
(KR. 62) who had alsoa Pallava feudatory and whose date is A. D. 1260-61 belong to this 
period. But their inscriptions have all been found at Pentrila in the Kandukir taluka, and 
consequently it is doubtful if they belonged to the Nellore 
Telugu-Chodas or if their influence extended beyond that village. 
The same remark applies to the following three chiefs whose records have also been found in the 
same village :—(1) Bijjiraju-Siddayadéva-Chédamaharaju whose date is A.D. 1267-68 (KR. 64) ; 
(2) Gadidévaraju, son of Peramindidéva-Chédamahiriju whose date is A. D. 1268-69 (KR. 65) ; 
and Siddayadéva-Mahiraja, (son of) Bhimariija, whose date is A. D. 1269-70 (KR. 66). According 
tothe Telugu Siddhééraracharitramu and Sémadévar djtyamu, extracts from which are published by 
Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam Pantulu Garu in his Lives of the Telugu Poets, Manmasiddha, the 
ruler of Nellore, had been deprived of his kingdom by his cousins, Akkana and Bayyana, 
Tikkana-Sémayiijin, the court poet of the former, is said to have gone to Anamkonda and persuaded 


the Kakatiya king Ganapati to take up the cause of his patron. Records assignable without doubt 
to this Manmasiddha hare not been found.75 


The Telugu-Chédas of Pentrilla. 


—_— LL NE reseneeeaeninng 


72 Above Vol. XXXVIL., p, 353. 


73 A number of inscriptions dated during the reign of Tribhuvanachakravartin Gandagdbpiladéva or Vijaya- 
Gandagodpaladéva have been found in the Tamil country. One of them seems to have been a contemporary of the 


Kikatiya king Ganapati (No. 47 of 1898) and another of the Chila king Kuléttunga III. (No. 44 of 1893 and 


South-Ind, Insers., Vol. III, p. 207 £.). In the Annual Report for 1899-1900, para. 51, I remarked that the Vijaya- 
Gandagdpéladéva, whose initial date is A. D. 1250 and who must have reigned until at least A. D. 1266, musthave 
been a Telugu-Chéda. In the first place, it is not certainif there was only one chief with this name or more than 
one. In the Nellore district, recorda of Tribhuvanachakravartin Vijaya-Gandagépala are found in the Gidir, 
Nellore, and Silirpet tilukas. They are allin Tamil, In case the latter is identical with the former, his dates seem 
to show that he might have taken part in the attempt to drive out J ativarman Sundara-Pandya I. from Nellore 

if any such been had made. In the inscriptions of the Pandya king, it is Vira (not Vijaya)-Gandagépala that 


figures as one of his enemies (Ind. Ant., Vol. XXTI, p. 121). A Tamil epigraph of Tribhuvanachakravartin Vira- 
Gandagépiia has been found at Ramagiri in the Chingleput district (No. 659 of 1904) and another at Mallam in the 
Gddir téluka (G. 67). . 


. 7 At Ayyavéripalli and Nandip/d, in the Udayagiri taluka, have been found inscriptions of Bhujabala-Chéda 
Tirak([4 jitidéva-Mahéraju, dated in A.D, 1244-45 (U, 8) and A. D,1245-46(U.14). He was the lord of Uraiytr and 
Kaiicht and belonged to the family of Karikfla. Jf he was related to the Pentrila, Chédas, he must have been one of 
their ancestors. Neither the MahGmandalés.ara Manmasiddhay. 


adéva-Chédamaharaja of KV. 48 nor th id- 
darasar of G. 39 could have had anything to do with the Pentrila Chédas. rthe Menmasid 


3 Manmagandagpéla, a later prince of the Nellore Chidas, was also deprived of his ki 
reinstated at Vikramasirhhapura by a Kikatiya fendatory (Annual Report on Epigraphy ots ie pea 
para. 44). It is not impossible that the Manmasiddha reinstated by Ganapati is identical with the Bhujabala. 
vira-Manmasiddaya-Chédamahiri.ja mentioned above. Perhaps he took refuge at Penirila in the Kandukir taluka 
before he was reinstated by Ganapati. His opponents, Akkana and Bayyana, are, however, not mentioned inany of 
the Nellore inscriptions. It does not seem likely that the two abovementioned Telugu works call Manma ze “ 
gopila, Manmasiddha, and mistuke Rudradéva-Mahirija for Ganapati. ee 
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The earlier part of this article has shown what an important part the Pallavas had played ia the 
history of the district. There were evidently some reminiscences 
of their dominion and a few families claiming connection with them, 
On the first signs of weakness of the Chéla empire in the Telugu country, the Pallavas must also 
have attempted to regain their dominion, Some of the chiefs belonging to the Pallava family 
seem to have enjoyed considerable power, though most of them were only feudatories, As 
early as A, D, 1102-8, while Kuldéttunga I. was still alive, the Alahdmandalésvara Nandivarma- 
Mabaraja alias Ammaraja of the family of Kiduvetti was ruling with Podatiru (7. ¢., Proddutiru in 
the Cuddapah district) as his capital. He was one of the sons of ‘Doraparaju by his queen 
Duggidévi. His territory extended apparently into the Udayagiri taluka of the Nellore district 
(U. 6), He belonged to the Pallava family and to the Bharadvaja-gétra and had the khatvdiqa 
banner and the kaduvdypare drum. He claims to have been the lord of Katichi and a devotee of the 
goddess Kamakétyambika (7. e. the Kamakshi temple at Conjeeveram). In A. D. 118278 we have 
a Pallava, named Alluntikka, at Gandavaram (N. 16) in the Nellore taluka and N.15 mentions 
Alluntirukalti of the Pallava family. Aé Sdmavdrapadu in the Darsi Division (D. 69) is an 
inscription dated in A. D. 1218-19 of a descendant of Makkanti-Kaduvesti?? whose name does not 
appear to have been made ont satisfactorily. He also belonged to the Pallava family and to the 
Bhiradvaja-gétra and was the lord of Katchi and a devotee of the goddess Kamakétyambika, 
He claims to have founded 70 agrahéras in the country to the east of Sriparvata, ¢.e. Srisailam in the 
Kurnool district. The Mahémandalésvara Inumadidéva-Mahéraja of the same family (with similar 
titles) set up an image of Késava-Perumal at Nagalavaram in the Kanigiri tiluka (KG, 24), He 
was the son of a certain Bhimarija by Sriydd@vi. Nallasittaragay7§ of the Pallava family is 
mentioned in an undated record from Mannemuttéri (S. 2) in the Silarpet Division. The best 
known of these chiefs is the Maharajasimha of the Tripurantakam” and Draksharama’*? inscriptions 
(perhaps identical with the rebel Képperufijinga of Tamil records). The latter reigned from 
A. D. 1248 to at least 1278-79.8! When and under what circumstances he advanced against the 
Telugu country and how long he remained there are questions which require to be investigated in 
future. Allida-Pemmayadéva-Maharaja (A. D. 1259-60) and Vijaya-Gandagépala (A. D. 1263-64) 
of the Tripurfintakam inscriptions were also Pallavas.5? Vijaya-Gagdagépala of the same family 
(bearing the Pallava titles mentioned above) was probably governing a portion of the Atmaktr tiluka 
with a “lord of Uraiyir’’ for his subordivate (A. 25). Beference has already been made to the 
Pallava feundatories of the Telugu-Chédas whose records have been found at Pentrala in the Kanduktr 
taluka. These do not- boast of Pallava titles but claim to be descended from Mukkanti-Kiduvetti. 


Later Pallavas, 





76 The MahGmandalégvara Chiddanadéva-Mhiraja of the Pallava family is mentioned in a record of A. D:1182- 
83 from Chintalaputtiru in the Cuddapah district. 


"7 Mukkanti is the Telugu equivalent of the Sanskrit Trilschana, the name given to the semu-mythical 
Pallava king whom the founder of the Chilukya famly claimed to have conquered in battle. The same or 
another Trilichana was a contemporary of the Chéla king Karikdla who is said to have got himas well as the 
other kings of the earth to build the bauks of the Kavéyi river {annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900, 
para. 45). Mr, Bice’s Ganga inscriptions seem to point to the existence of a place called Kaduvetti which ho 
identifies with KArvé¢imagar, the headquarters of a Zamindart in the North Arcot district (Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, 
p. 313). Butin the phrase Mukkanti-Kaduceté, the second member must denote either the name of an individual 
or of a family. Perhaps Kdduvett is the same as the Tam Kia: a which is synonymous with Pallava (Hp. Zad., 
Vol. VIT, pp. 28). Oneof the Nandalir inscriptions gives the Saka dato 723 for Mukkanti-Kiduvetti; see my 
Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1907-8, Part Il, paragraph 72. This was evidently later than his namesake who 
was & contemporary of the Chila king Karikéla. 


"3 Nallasiddaras2 of the Pallava family is mentioned in an inseription from Conjeeveram (No. 89 of 1899) ; sre 
the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-3, Part IT, paragraph 5. 


79 Ivid., paragraphs J and 6. % Ey. Ind, Vol. VIT, p. 157. 
Sl bid, p. 135. 82 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph 7. 
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Here are their names — (1) Allada[na|thadéva-Maharaju, grandson of Siddiraju of Po[da]kaniru®s 
(KR. 61); (2) Madhusidanadéva™-Maharaja, grandson of Vijayaditya of Andaliru (KR. 62); 
(3) Biddamadévula-V ijadévunda, son of Bhimayadéva-Mahiraja (KR. 63). These three belong to the 
middle of the 13th century. But as early as A. D. 1150-51, there flourished in the north of the 
Nellore district a certain Vijayadityadéva-Maharaja of the family of Mukkanti-Kaduvetti (D. 43). 


In A. D. 126) the Kakatiya king Ganapati died,85 leaving his danghter, Rudrimbia, as his 
successor. During her reign, some of the Kakatiya feudatories became powerful. The inscriptions 
of Gangaya-Sahini and Tripurdridéva bear this out. One of these feudatories claims to have 
established Manmagandagé6pala at Nellore. It is, therefore, likely that these Kikatiya feudatories 
interfered in the affairs of the southern portion of Nellore. In A. D. 1275-76 Nellore was ruled by 
Nifga|déva-Maharija%6 (A. 29), whose inscription is also found at Iddiru in the Nellore tiluka 
(N. 21). He probably belonged to the Niga family and might have been a Kakaiiya feudatory. 
An officer of his is reported to have made a gift in A. D. 1278-4 for the meiit of Rudradéva- 
Mahiraja, which was the name adopted by Ganapati’s daughter, Rudriimbi, on her accession to 
the throne (KV. 43). Na&gadéva himself made a grant in A. D. 1280-81 for the merit of the 
same sovereign (O. 75). An earlier member of the Naga family 
was Siddarasa who was a Chéla feudatory (G. 78). Pcddarasa 
of the same family was a feudatory of Kuléttuiga III. (G. 53). His agent ig mentioned in G. 55, 
Peddarasa’s son was Siddarasa who continued as a fendatory of Kaléttnhga IIT. (G. 86 and G, 92) 
though the characteristic Naga birudas are omitted inhis case. A genealogy of the family for nine 
generations is furnished by D. 18, which belongs to the 14th century, 


The Nagas. 


The Telugu-Chédas seem to have regained their lost dominion very soon, In A. D. 1278 
Trumadi-Tirukkilatiidéva ascended the throne (G. 45). But how 
he was connected w.th Allu Tirukalatidéva or with his uncle 
Tirukaladéva-Maharaja is not apparent. Irumadi-Tirukkélatti- 
céva might, however, be identical with Tikka II., son of Manmakshamivallabha of the genealogical 
table on p. 18 of the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-1900. Manumagandagopéla, whose 
initial date is A. D. 1282-83 (N. 31), was probably his successor. There seem to have been tivo 
chiefs with this name known from other inscriptions, one whose head was cut off by a general of 
Pratdparudra and a later one who was a Kakattya feudatory, If the Manmagandagopala of the Nellore 
Inscription was not different from these two, he may be identified with the first. It was perhaps the 
same chief who was originally dispossessed of his kingdom but subsequently established at Vikrama- 
simhapura (7.¢,, Nellore) by the Kakatiya feudatory Ambadéva Maharaja. The second Manmagan- 
dagépila appears to have been governing the northern portion of the Nellore district, and perhaps, 
also a portion of Guntur as a Kakattya feudatory (P. 82). His latest date is Saka-Sathvat 1219, 
the cyclic year Hémalamba corresponding to A. D. 1297-98, In the southern portion of the 
Nellore district, the first Manmaganjagépala was perhaps sneceeded by Tribhuvanachakravartin 


The Telugu-Chédas of Nellore 
regain their lost power. 


i 


3 As the villages to which this and the next * Maharaja ”’ 
doubtful if they possessed any influence beyond their own villages, 
that even men of no independent position claimed Pallava ancestry. 
in the foregoing pages might also have been private individuals. 
conclusive proof that the person to whose name it is added was not a private individual. Chédadéva-Chédamahéréju, 
Malidévaraju and Chikkirdju mentioned in a record of A. D. 1286-87 (KR. 22) were probably similar * Mahirajas.”’ 

$4 At Tirnvilangadu in the North Arcot district is an inscription of Tripurdntakadéva-Madhustdanadéva of the 
Pallava family and the Bhéradvaja-géira ; see the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-06, Part II, paragraph 5. 

85 Seemy Annual Report on E pigraphy for 1905-6, Part II., paragraph 44, 


#6 A, 51 may also belong to him. The Telugu poet Tikkana-f$may4jin’s son, Marana, is said to have dedicated 
his version of the Mérkandéyapuréna to Naégaya-Ganna, the general of the Kékatiya king Prataparudra, If, as 


may reasonably be supposed, Négaya-Ganna means Ganna, son of Négaya, it may be that Nagaya is identical with 
the Kakattya feudatory Nagadéva, 


belonged are also mentioned, it is extremely 
If this be the case, itis not a little surprising 
Some of the Ohéda “ Mahfrajas” mentioned 
In fact, the affix mahdrdya is by itself no 
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Rajagandagopaladéva.s?7 Heis called “the lord of the city of Vikramasimhapura” (7. ¢., Nellore) in N. 
12. Five inscriptions of his reign which couple his regnal years with Saka dates prove that his accession 
must have taken place about A. D. 1289-90 (N. 71, N.62,G. 115, N. 60, and N, 74), He was probably 
also called Madurintaka-Pottapi-Chéla Sriraniganatha alias Rajagandagépila. By the time he 
asserted his independence all traces of Chéla dominancy had evidently disappeared and accordingly 
he assumed the title of Zrébhucanachakravartin, and as all his inscriptions come from the Nellore 
and Giidir télukas,8$ it looks as if he took the place of the Chélas and was, perhaps, a rival of 
the INakatiya Rudradéva and Pratéparudra. His latest date is his 15th year corresponding to 
Saka-Sathvat 1227. KV. 37, dated in Saka-Sathvat 1231, the cyclic year Saumya=A. D. 
1309-10, records a gilt by “king” Venkatésa, while Rahgandtha was the ruler. The only Kakatiya 
inscription found in the town of Nellore appears to be dated in A.D, 1814-15. Raijagandagépala’s 
reign must have come to an end and the Kikatiyas probably annexed the southern portion of the 
district in or before that year. Muppidi-Nayaka’s capture of Conjeeveram took place in the 
next year®® and, perhaps, the campaign which commenced in the annexation of the southern portion 
of the Nellore district ended in the capture of Conjeereram. 











Certain Chéla feudatories who claimed Chilukya ancestry may now be noticed. Inscrip- 
tions of this family have been found in Kalahasti (Nos. 172, 
One aneitories  clauming 181, 182, 188, 191 and 200 of 1903) and its vicinity (Nos. 
209 and 282 of 1903) in the North Arcot district, Ramaguri 
in the Chingleput district (Nos. 640 and 659 of 1904) and Tiruvanndmalai in the South Arcot 
district ( Nos. 494, 495, and 5J1 of 1902). References to these chiefs found in the Nellore volume 
have all been discovered at the village of Chapalapalli in the Venhkatagiri Zamindfri. They are 
all in Tamil and belong to the reign of the two Chiéla kings Kuldttubga III. and Rajarfja IIT, 
The family claimed to belong to the YAdava race. The most important item of information 
which these records furnish is that Bhujabala Siddarasa alias Rijamalladéva founded a Brahmana 
settlement at Nigapuddél in Pikkai-nadu and called it Rajamalla-~chaturvédimangalam (VY. 11, 
V. 2 and V. 6). A tank was built at the same time in the village and callud Kamalamahidé- 
vipputtéri (V. 7) after Bejjadévi alias Kamalamabadévi, the wife of Siddarasa (V, 1). The Vishnu 
temple where all these inscriptions are engraved was called in ancient times Yidava-Nardyana 
Perum&] and was apparently founded about the same time (V. 16). The temple of Tirundgigvaram- 
Udaiy ar of which no traces seem to exist at present at the village was evidently more ancient and 
had been founded by the sage Narada (7) (V.11). Siddarasa alias Rijamalla was the son of 
Kattidévarasan (V. ll and V.13) called Ghattidéva or Ghattiyadéva in two Kalahasti inscriptions 
(Nos, 189 and 210 of 1908). The latter was a feudatory of the Chéla king Riajarfja III. in lus 
sixth and ninth years. The relationship which Ghattiyadéva bore to Tirukkalattidéva and to 
Narasimhadéva of the same family (South-Ind. Insers., Vol. III., p. 208), has to be ascertained by 
future researches, But Madurintaka-Pottappichdla Hrasiddharasa of the Telugu-Chida family 
seems to have been a subordinate of Siddarasa alias Rijamalla (V. 11). 


A few of the more important Kikatiya feudatories®® have now to be noticed, [Singa]yadéva- 
Gadidéva-Chéda-Mahiraja, the Telugu-Chéda fendatory of the 
Kakattyas, has already been mentioned (D. 24).8! The dynasties 
to which [Vébhala]déva-Maharaja (A. 11) and Dasavarmadéva-~Mahardaja (KY. 11) belonged, 
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87 G, 50, which is badly damaged and seems to have been misread, probably also belongs to his reign. 

& That Rijagandagdpala’s dominions extended as far as Kélahasti in the North Arcot district is rendered 
probable by a record of A, D. 1820-21 at the place (No. 199 of 1908) which refers to transactions in the 7th year of 
his reign. 

89 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 129. anos 

90 A ChAlukya chief who claimed descent from Vimaladitya was a feudatory of the hakatiya king Ganapats 
(P.7). 

91 See p. 9 above. 


Kikattya Feudatories. 
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are not specified. From their dates it may be concluded that they Ne probably Nakatiya 
feudatories. Ganhgaya Sabini and Tripurfridéva-Maharaja of the Kayastha family, who are 
mentioned in the Tripurautakam inscriptions, are represented in the Nellore volume by two records 
in the Daréi Division (D. 25 and D. 1). Ambadéva-Mahiraja, the younger brother of 
Tripurandéva-Maharaja, was the most powerful of the family. His claim to have established 
Manmagandagépila at Vikramasimhapura (¢. @, Nellore) has been already mentioned, No 
inscriptions of his time are found in the volume before us and his boast, therefore, remains 
unconfirmed, 


The Mannepalli copper-plates (OP. 17) are dated during the reign of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati and record a gift by a chief named Sachgadhara who belonged to the Salankayana-géira 
and was the son of acertain Midhava, Six stone inscriptions which may be attributed to this 
teudatory family have been found in the Ongole taluka (O. 28, 0. 76, O. 101, O. 103, O. 150, and 
©, 151). Its influence seems to have been confined to the extreme north of the district. The chief 
town of the family is said to have been the city of Addanki. Its members bore the surname 
Chakrandriyana. Their dates range from Saka-Samvat 1170 to 1194 corresponding to A. D. 
1247-48 to 1273-74, Three chiefs of the family are known, ez. Madhava, Sarigadhara and 
Singa or Siigala. The relation of the last to the other two is not specified®4 The compilers of 
the Nellore volume suggest that the family might be connected with the Sdunas. 


The Kakatiya general Muppidi-Nayaka who captured Conjceveram in A. D, 1316, is represented 
by a considerable number of records in the Atmaektir (A. 56), Kandukir (KR. 1, KR. 23 and 
KR. 84), Nellore (N. 80), and Ongole (QO. 87) tdlukas, ranging in date from A. D. 1294-5 io 
1315-16, from some of which it appears that he was in the service of the Kakatiyas already during 
the time of Prat&iparudra’s predecessor Rudradéva-Mahfraja. In fact, it is said in one of the 
inscriptions (A. 56) that Rudradéva had placed the burden of the kingdom on him. KR, 23 


reports that MuppidieNayaka’s father’s name was Nagi-Nayadu and his mother’s 


name 
Ganhgasinamma. 


The Reddis. 


Before attempting a survey of the feudatory families that held sway over Nellore, 1 remarkel®% 
that the Kakatiya dominions were in a state of disorder like the rest of Southern India in 
consequence of the Muhammadan invasions. According to Mr. Sewell, Krishna, son of 
Prataparudra, “turned the tables in 1344, by making a grand combination of Hindu States 
and driving the Muhammadans out of the country,’ This combination among the Hindu 
States is not unlikely, as in the earliest Reddi inscriptions? dated in Saka-Sathvat 
1267=A. D. 1845, Véma who built a flight of steps at Srigailam is called * the very Agastya to 
the ocean which was the Miéchchlas.” He is also said to have “restored all the agrahdras of 
Br&éhmanas which had been taken away by the wicked Mléchchha kings from ( the time of ) king 
Vira-Rudra of the Kakati-vatnéa.” At any rate, order had been restored in the Telagu country 
(or, in a portion of it at least), in or before A, D. 1845, by the Reddis of Kondavidu, who belonged 
to the cultivating caste. Why and how the Reddis became rulers is nowhere explained. It 


a 





92 Above, Vol, KXXVIL., p. 357. 


8" O. 78 appears to be dated in Saka-Sathvat 1160, the cyclic year Vibhava, Butas the Saka and cyclic yeare 
do not agree, the editors of the Nellore volume have apparently accepted Saka-Samvat 1130 as the correct date of 
the inscription, because it corresponded to the oyclic year Vibhava. The record belongs to the time of the 
Kikatiya feudatory M&dhava-Mahiraja, As we have an epigraph of Madhavadéva-Mahfrdja of the same family 
dated in Saka-Satnvat 1194 (O. 101), it is doubtfulif the assumption of the editors 1s justifiable. 

a D. 72, 0. 6, O. 27, O. 84, O. 86, O. 88, O. 89, and O. 100 probably belong to the same family. 


8 Above, Vol. XXXVIL, p. 357. % Liste of Antiquities, Vol, IL, p. 174. 
¥ See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-C0, p. 28 f, and Ep, Ind., Yol, VIIL, p. 9. 
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may be supposed that they occupied subordinate military as well as administrative offices in the 
Kakatiya kingdom. The Telugu poem Harivansamu and the Sanskrit Virandrdyanacharita state 
that the original seat of the Reddis was Addanki.®8 The country over which they originally 
ruled was apparently Paka-nddu extending from Kondavidu in the Kistna district to Kandukiru 
in the Nellore distrivt..° The Madras Museum plates of Véma say that his capital was the city 
of Addanki in the country of Piigi,0° which extended from the eastera slopes of Siigailam to the 
eastern sea on both sides of the river Kundi, ¢. e. Gundlakamma. In the Nellore district, a 
comparatively small number of inscriptions of this family has been found. O, 73 mentions Vémaya, 
father of Kémati- Prola, the earliest hitherto known Redii chief. KR. 85 records that Véma, son 
ot Kémati-Préla, caused the Rémdyana and the Harivamnéa to be translated into Telugu, the latter 
of which is actually dedicated to Véma. The poet who made the translation was Erripragada, who 
is here mentioned by his other name Sambhudisa. The Nellore volume furnishes some details about 
a branch of the Reddi family descended from Malla (KR. 34), the youngest brother of the above- 
mentioned Véma. To distinguish these from the Kondavidu and Rijahmundry Reddis mentioned 
in my Annual Report for 1899-1900, they may be called the Kandukir Rediis. Their capital is 
said to have been Kandukir (IR. 43), and their inscriptions have 
been found mostly in the town of Kandukdir and in a village called 
Chundi in the Kandukir taluka. Sivalingabhdpati of this branch says, m his commentary on the 
Girisasrutisdktimadld, that he ruled from his golden throne at Skandapuri situated in the south-east 
of Srisailam. This Skandapurt may be identified with Kandukiir, which is actually called Skandapura 
in KR. 85, dated during the reign of Riicha-Véma, younger brother of Srigiri of this branch. The 
genealogy down to Sivaliigais given in his abovementioned commentary on the Guriéasrutisiikdimdald. 
Malla and his grandson, Macha, of this branch claim to have fought against the Muhammadans, and 
nothing worthy of notice is said about the rest. Kommana- Socnag fijalu, the pradhdna of Kémati 
Reddi of this branch brought a svayambhu-linga from the Pitalagangd at Srigailam and set it up 
in the village of Chundi at the spot where he had performed the agnisht‘ina and the atir tra sacrifices, 
He also caused a stone temple to be built at Chundi and planted a grove round the temple. A fort 
was constructed at Chundi by one of the sons of Kommana and several tanks and wells are reported to 
have been built by him and his sons in and around that village. This Kommana is different from 
and later than Kommana, the father of the Telugu poet, Tikkana-Sémayajin. The two belonged 
to different gé¢ras (KR. 16 and KR. 17). As late as A. D. 1515-16, there was a chief named 
Ganga Reddi bearing the usual Reddi dirudas, who was a subordinate of Krishnaréya (CP.16). We 
are not told if he possessed any dominions or was only an officer of the king. 


The Reddis of Kandukir. 


The Vijayanagara Kings. 


The earliest Vijayanagara inscription in the volume before us is the Kaipalir grant (CP, 15) 
dated in Saka-Samvat 1258, the cyclic year Dhitri corresponding to A. D. 1336-37 and during 
the reign of Harihara I, This was the year in which the town of Vijayanagara was founded according 

to Nuniz.! The Kapalir grant reports that the founder of the 

cre ehcnreponee of the city of dynasty was Bukka, whose son by his wife Mengambika was 
Samgama I., the progenitor of the family according to later 
inscriptions. The mythical descent of the former from the Moon is traced through Budha, Ayus, 
Nahusha, Yayati, and Yadu. Sarngama’s wife was GaAlimbika and they had fivesons, viz. Harihara, 
Kampa, Bukka, Mara, and Mudda. The eldest of them conquered all the quarters of the world 
beginning with Aiga and Kaliiga and was ruling the eaith from the city of Kuijarakona, which, as 
the editors suggest, is evidently a Sanskrit rendering of the Kanarese Anegondi. Anegondi is at 
present the headquarters of a Zamindari owing allegiance to the Nizam of Hyderabad. The town 
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9% See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-00, paragraph 59. 99 Bp, Ind., Vol. V., p. 53 and note 9. 
100 This district is called Pingai-[nfqu] in a Tamil fragment found at Nellore (N, 82), 
1 Mr, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 19. 
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is situated on the north bank of the river Tungabhadra, while the ruins of Vijayanagara are found 
on the opposite bank of it. The Kapaltir grant informs us that king Harihara on one occasion 
crossed the xiver on a hunting expedition and found a forest to its south. There he saw a dog 
being attacked by a hare and proceeded to the hermitage of the sage Vidyiranya to find an explanation 
for the wonderful phenomenon, Harihara was told that the spot deserved to be the residence of 
a family of great kings and accordingly founded the city of Vidyanagara. Alter his coronation, the 
king granted the village of Kapalir as an agrahdra, The date of the Kapalir grant is three 
years earlier than the only hitherto known record of Harihara I, On paleographical grounds the 
editors suspect the genuineness of the grant, 


The father of Samgama I. is also mentioned? in three copper-plate grants published by 
Mr. Rice, one belonging to the reign of Harihara I. (Zp. Carn. Vol. X. Bg. 70) and the other two 
to that of Bukka I. (ibed, Mb. 158 and Gd, 46). Here the name of Samgama’s wife and that of 
his mother are given in a slightly altered form. Of the first the original has not been traced, 
but Mr. Rice has published the text from a copy of it.3 It is dated in the same year as the Kapaldr 
grant, The date of the other two grants is Saka-Samvat 1266, the cyclic year Tirana‘ correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1344-45, The donee in the two latter grants is Séma of the Bharadvija-géira, 
Apastamba-Sitra and the Yajus-sékhd. He was the son of Nachana, was well versed in the dyamas 
and the eighteen Purioas and could compose in eight languages. This Séma is probably identical 
with the Telugu poet Nachana-Séma.5 


Verses 1 to 28 of the first grant (Bg. 70) are nearly identical with verses 2 to 29 of the Kapaltr 
grant and refer to the building of the city of Vidyanagara by king Harihara at the instance of the 
sage Vidyaranya. ‘The two later grants refer to the city as having been founded by Vidydranya.® 
The legend concerning the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar mentioned both in the Kapalir 
grant and in Mr, Rice’s inscription was current also in the first half of the 16th century. The 
Portuguese chronicler Fernao Nuniz mentions the identical story in connection with the foundation ot 
the city.’ 


Returning to the Kapalar grant, we find that thepeople of Bestarahajli in the Bagepalli taluka 
of the Kolar district possess a copy of a Vijayanagara grant dated in the same year as the former. 
The original is not forthcoming, but the text of the inscription down to the grant portion is 
nearly identical with the Képalir plates. As the villages granted in the two inscriptions are 
different and situated in two different provinces, wiz, Yaragid in the Ghanafgaila (7. ¢. Penugonda) 
rajya and Kapaltr in the Chandragiri-rajya, it is unlikely that the portion which is similar in 
both was copied, the one from the other. On the other hand, they must both have been copied from 


ne 





2 KG. 7 belongs to a king named Bukkarfya. According to the editors of the Nellore volume it is dated in 
Sake-Sarhvat 1286, the cyclic year Ananda, which is too early for a Vijayanagara inscription. The Kakatiya 
king Pratiparudra was still living at the time, Besides Bukka, father of the Vijayanagara king Sathgama, is a 
more or less mythical person. Hven if such a person existed, he could not have been a king possessing the power 
and influence implied by the titles attributed to him in KG. 7, 

8 The engraver of this inscription seems to be identical with that of the other two. 

* These two inscriptions are evidently two copies of the same document. In Gd, 46, the Saka date is denoted by 
rasa-bhi-nayan-éndu corresponding to the cyclic year Taérana, while Mb. 158 has ra[sa-rtuj-nayan-énds and the 
same cyclic year. As Saka-Sathvat 1215 (rasa-bhd-nayon-éndu) does uot correspond to the cyclic year Tarana 
Mr. Rice corrects the latter into Sadhérana and the Saka year into 1292 (Ep. Carn. Vol. X.,p, 219). This double 
correction seems to be unwarranted, I would take rasa-rtu-nayan-éndu as the dute of Gd, 46, 

5 See my Annual Repord for 1906-07, Part II, para. 58. 

6 An interesting point in the inscriptions edited by Mr. Rice ‘is that the composer is I a 
of the Atréya-gotra and the Yajus-$akhd, who was the son of Kotidévaradhya, The Nalldr pole ae na 
published by me reports that the verses of the inscription were composed by Mallanéradhya, who was the son of 
Kotisiradhya. The shght difference in the name of the father in these two cases is not serious and it is just 


ee ae aca isthe same in both cages. As there is, however, a difference of 55 years between thé 
WO grants, it may be safer to assume that the composer of the Nallir inscription of i : 
of his namesake in the plates of Harthara I. . pe nurees Le tram Ue\eTenGnOR 


7 Mr, Sewell’s Forgotten Emzére, p. 299 £, 
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a common original, In fact, it seems very probable that in the royal archives was preserved the original 
of the preamble to be added to all public documents. This preamble seems to have been composed 
by court poets and gave an account of the reigning king’s military achievements as well as his 


ancestry. In the absence of military achievements the king’s prowess was described in general 
terms. Jt is worthy of note that the abovementioned plates of Bukka I. are in Nandinagart like 


the Kapalir grant of Harilara [. ond that the former were engraved by Nagidéva who is mentioned 
as the artist that engrossed, the Yaragid inscription, This fact raises a presumption that the latter 
is genuine, though the original copper-plat2 is not forthcoming, The story of the foundation of the 
city of Vidydinagara and other details found in the Kapalir grant are thus confirmed by what may 
be taken for independent testimony. Whether Sammgama’s father was Bukka and whether his wife’s 
name was Gilimbik& or Malambika and his mother’s name Menhgdmbiki or Magimbika, the 
student of historical research need not much mind. 


The Bitragunta grant of Samgama IT. reports that Harihara I. defeated the Sultin, The 
political relationship, if any, which existed between the Reddi chiefs and the kings of Vijayanagara 
is nowhere clearly explained. Perhaps the former were at least semi-independent. The Kondavidu 
Reddis were probably ruling over the modern Guntur district and a portion of the northern talukas 
of Nellore, while the Kaudukir Reddis governed the modern Kandukir taluka, and the rest of the 
Nellore district, might have belonged to the Vijayanagara kings. MHarihara’s younger brother 

Kampana is represented in the Nellore volume by an inscription 
BN gn beds Viceroys in the (ated in Saka-Samvat 1268, the Vyaya-sawatsara corresponding 

ellore district, 

to A. D. 1846-47 (N. 28). His mahdpradhdéna Sayanna-Odaya 
is also mentioned here. This is two years later than the Hindu coalition against the Muhammadans 
which has already been mentioned. It may be that Harihara I. sent his younger brother 
Kampana-Odeya to take part in the war against the Muhammadans. After the war was over, 
Kampana-Odeya probably set himself up as a semi-independent prince in the province which 
subsequently came to be called the Udayagiri-rajya. The greater portion of the modern Nellore 
district seems to have been included in it. Kampana’s successor in the Udayagiri-rajya was 
apparently his son Sathgama II. who issued the Bitragunta grant in A. D. 1856-57. Hight years 
later we find Vira-éri-Savanna-Odaya ruling (N. 78), From other inscriptions we know that this latter 
was the son of Kampana by Mengidévi-Amma and that his dominions extended beyond Nellore.® 
Daring the reign of Bukka lI. (A. D, 1853—77) the province of Udayagiri was governed by his 
son Bhiskara Bhavadira who in A. D. 1869-70 built a large tank at Porumimilla in the Cuddapah 
district.10 The earliest inscription of Harihara IT. in the Nellore volume is dated in Saka-Samvat 
1299, the cyclic year Piigala corresponding to A. D. 1377-78, while a record found in the 
Rahganiyaka temple at Nellore (N. 76) yields A. D, 1375-73 for his accession, He probably died 
in A. D. 1404.1! A much mutilated inscription of his reign dated in Saka-Samvat 13808 
(=A. D. 1886-87) is found at Riviminidinne in the Udayagiri taluka (U.18 6 and). During 
the reign of Harihara II., his son Dévaraya-Odeya was appointed governor of Udayagiri and occupied 
that position in A, D. 1382-832 For the merit of his father Dévariya built a tank at Mogilicherla 
in the Kanigiri taluka about the year A. D. 1893-94 (KG. 23), He was crowned on the 5th 
November, 1406,}3 (at Vijayanagara) in succession to his father. The successor of Dévardya in 
the governorship of Udayagiri was his son Ramachandra, hitherto unknown from Vijayanagara 
inscriptions. In the Nellore volume there is a copper-plate and a stone inscription which refer to him. 





8 Itisa characteristic feature of the Sanskrit records of the second Vijayanagara dynasty—both those on 
copper and on stone—that a number of identical verses are found in them all—the kings to whom they should be 
allotted being left, particularly in later ones, entirely to the whim of the person who drew up a document. 

§ See my Annual Report for 1906-07, Part II, paragraph 52. 

10 See Dr. Hultzsch’s Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1902 3, paragraph 15, 

11 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, Appendix No. 478 and note. 

12 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, Paré II., paragraph 29. 13 Jbid., No. 480. 
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The former (CP. 1) is dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1312, the cyclic year Praméda corresponding to 
A. D. 1890-91 and records a gift to Chennubhatta. The donee might be identical with his name- 
sake who was the prodégé of Harihara II. and author of the Sanskrit work Tas kabhdshdprakdékéa. 
Ramachandra claims to have vanquished the Musalman king by his skill. The stone inscription 
ot Ramacl andra!4 is from Dadireddipalle in the Kanigiri taluka (Kg. 4) and is dated in Saka-Sathvat 
1388, the cyclic year Durmukha curresponding to A. D. 1416-17. 


At Triporantakam in the Kurnoo} district has been found a record of Vira-Bukka'® dated in 
A. D, 1423-24 16 Another epigraph of the same king dated in the same year has been published by 
Mr. Rice? In the two latter, the parentage of Vira-Bukka is not given. Butitis not unlikely that 
Vira-Bukka of the two latter is identical with Vijaya-Bukka of the Kanuparti inscription (O. 56). 
yira-Bukka alias Vijaya-Bukka was, peihaps, only another name of Vira-Vijaya, theson of Dévaridya 
I. and father of DévarfyalI. In aninscription at Mangyanapidi, the father of DavarayalITI. is called 
Pratipa-V ijaya-Bukka-Mahiraya (1). 47)18 A. 81, which is dated in the cyclic year Chitrabhinu 
corresponding probably to A. D. 1462-63, records a gift for the merit of the Mahdmandaléivara 
Virapi atipa-Virl [paksha]raya-Mahariya, who might be identical with Virlipiksha, son of Dévariya 
II. To the same reign may be assigned an inscription at Chejalavada in the Ongole tiluka 
(O. 30) where the king is calied Praudhadévardya anid the date is Saka-Sarmvat 1404, the cyclic year 
Subhakrit corresponding to A. D. 1432-83. Isis, however, doubtful if this date belongs to his 
reign or to that of the actual donation made by a certain Timmireddi after looking into grants 
previously made by Praudhadévaraya at the instance of a certain Panta-Mailareddil® The Udayagiri- 
rijya in which the g eater portion of the Nellore district was included, seems 20 to have come into 
existence soon after the Vijayanagara dynasty was founded and was governed by princes of whom the 
first appears to have been Kampana-Odeya. We also find inscriptions of the reigning sovereigns 
which may be taken to show that the princes were not quite independent, at least in later times, 





14 CP. 2, 11 whose date there is a discrepancy, mentions a certain DévarAya-Odaya, son of Parvatariya and 


graudson of Rémachandrardya of the Kdgyapa-gdlra. Itis doubtful if the last is identical with the Vijayanagara 
prince vfra-Rimachandrarfya-Odaya. 


13 Q. 53, dated in Saka-Sathvat 1348, the cyclic year Parabhava corresponding to A. D. 1423-27 records a gift 
for the merit of Dévariya (I), his queen Dém&-Amma (Démimbiké of the Satyamangalam plates) and his sonand 
successor Vijaya-Bukkaridya-Maharaya. The gift was made by a Chéda chef named Vira-Aubhaladéva- 
Chéjamahiiéya, son of Niinkayadéva-Chodamahirfya whois also mentioned in O 55, As the earliest inscriptionsof 
Dévaifya II, 1s dated in Saka-Sathvat 1343 (see my Annual Report for 1908-07, Part IT, para, 54), the gift mentioned 
above must have been made during his reign for the benefit of his father, grandfather and grandmother, I+ is 
also pessible that Vira-Aubhala registered in Saka-Sathvat 1848,a grant made some years previously either by 
Vijaya-Bukka or by Dévariya I. 


16 See my Anuual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-3, Part II, paragraph 45, 17 Ep. Carn., Vol. IV., p. 112. 

38 Jn KV. 14 and U. 17, which, if their dates have been correctly read, would belong to the time of Dévar 
II., the king is described as the son of Harthara. It may be noted that Dévarfya II. had a paternal uncle na 
Hariharariya-Udaiyar (sea my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part IT » paragraph 45). 

18 A certain Panta-Mailir& is mentioned in CP, 15 as a feudatory of Dévari 
the Reddi caste and bore the titles Dharanivardha and Chauhpattamalla, 


*0 In the northern part of the district, the Telugu-Chédas seem to have lingered 
still exercised any dominion. One of them has already been mentioned as a Vijayanagara feudatory. Another 
member of the same family was Gangayadéva-Chéla-Maharija (O. 85), 


Besides these, the S&luvas rose 
prominence These seem tobe different from the Siluvas mentioned in the Dévulapalli plates. In ane 


Samvat 1360, the Ka'ayukta-sameatsasa corresponding to A. D. 1428-89, Tippahdévt constracted a tank at 
Tippalidévipall in the Podili Division (P. 89). She was the daughter of Peda-RAyavibh&la, who was the younge 
brother of Govinda, son of Peda-Samburiya. Gévinda had also two other brothers whose names seem to lave 
been Telunguriya and Alesandabhipa. The Telugu poet Srinitha, who was a contemporary of the Reddi chi Ai 
Komati-Véma of Kondavidu and Virabhadra of R&‘ahmundry, refers to Teluigarfya, son of Sdmpariya ve 
Kichapidi mm the same division, Samburiyadéva-Mahiriia, son of Rayavibhéladéva-Mahardja seems to have built 
a temple in Saka-Sarhvat 1848, the cyclic year Paribhava corresponding to A. D. 1423-27 (P. 28). The SAluva chief 
Gépari‘a who was a feudatory of Dévaitya II, boasts of having established Samburéya in his kingdom His dateis 
bdika-Samrat 1352, the cyclic year Sidhirana corresponding to A, D. 1450-81 (Ep. Carn., Vol. &., Mr. 3), 


aya 
med 


yall. He apparently belonged to 


, though it is doubtful if they 
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On the death of Dévardya II. the succession was disputed according to Nuniz. But eventually 
Padea Rao succeeded. Padea Rao, as I pointed out ona previous occasion,2! is perhaps a corruption 
of Praudhadévariya, a name of Mallikarjuna, whose dominions might have extended at least into 
the northern part of the Nellore district (0. 30). The city of Vijayanagara was besieged. soon after 
his accession by the allied Gajapati king and the Sultin ofthe south. But Mallikarjuna routed the 
enemies so thoroughly that the two allied kings just escaped with their lives.22 The Gajapati 
antagonist of Mallikarjuna was Kapilésvara, who appears to have been continually at war with the 
kings of Vijayanagara and who seems to have been allied with the Bahmani king Ahmad Shah I, 
Then came the double usurpation at Vijayanagara, first by the Sailuvas and then by the Tuluvas. 
With these usurpations, however, we are not concerned in the history of the Nellore district, They 
show that the central government became weak after the death of Dévaraya IL, if not already during 
his reign. The Reddis, too, do not appear to have been very strong after the time of the Rajahmundry 
chief Virabhadra.2 In Saka-Sathvat 1877, the cyclic year Yuvan, corresponding to A. D, 1455, 
Kondavidu was in the possession of the Gajapati king Kapilésvara (A. D. 1434-35 to 1469-70) and 
was governed for him by a feudatory named Ganadéva, Two inscriptions of the same Gajapati king, 
one at Tirupati in the Godavari district and the other at Bezvada, show that he continued to rule over 
the dominions of the Reddis.4 The former is dated in the cyclic year Bahndhinya =Saka-Sarhvat 
1881 and states that a minister of the Gajapati king was governing Rajahmundry. The latter is 
dated 6 years later in Saka-Samvat 1387. Kapilésvara’s son Purushiéttama (A. D. 1469-70 to 
1496-97) is said to have conquered Vijayanagara and to have brought thence a jewelled sishhdsana, 
which he presented to the temple of Jagannitha, and an image of Sakshi-Gdpala which he kept 
in his capital at Kataka. Heis also reported to have undertaken an expedition against Katichi.25 
If all this be true, it is not impossible that a portion at least of the Nellore district acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Gajapati king.?6 


Prataiparudra (A. D. 1496-97 to about 1539-40), the successor of Parushéttama on the Gajapati 
throne, became engaged ina war with the Vijayanagara king Narasa, about five or six years after 
the accession of the former. Vijayanagara inscriptions often speak of Narasa’s conquest of the 
Turushka and the Gajapati kings,?? In spite of this conquest, the fortresses of Kondavidu (also 
Udayagiri and Addanki in the northern portion of the Nellore district) had to be recovered from the 





cel 


21 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-05, Part II, paragraph 32. As Virdpaksha also bore the title 
Praudhadévardya, 16 is doubtful if Nuniz refers to Malhkirjuna or to his younger brother Virdp&ksha II, 

22 See my dnnual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, Part II., paragraph 47. 

23 Dévardya II. probably made an attempt to secure the Reddi dominions ; see my Avnual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1899-1900, paragraph 65, 

24 There is also a copper-plate grant which corroborates this conelusion ; see my Annual Report on Epigraphy 
for 1899-1900, paragraph 65. 

2% Jour. As. Soc., Beng., Vol. LXIX., Part I., p. 184. In A. D 14£77-78 the Bahmani king Muhammad Shah II. 
made a dash towards Conjeeveram and returned with an immense booty. It is just possible that Purushdéttama 
joined the Muhammadan king as an ally. 

26 See above, Vol. XXXVII., p. 327, note 19. Prior to the time of Krishnaraya, the fort of Udayagiri (and 
apparently the country to the north of it) was in the possession of the Gajapatis from whom he captured it. 
Udayagiri and, perhaps, all the country to the north as far as the river Kyishna and a considerable portion of South 
Nellore seems to have been governed by a feudatory family tracing its descent from a certain Madhavavarman of 
Bezvada. Two inscriptions of this family are found on the Udayagiri hill (U. 28 and 29) both dated in 
Saka-Sathvat 1882, the cyclic year Vikriti, corresponding perhaps to A. D. 1470-71 and a third at Tirumala in 
the North Arcot district dated in A. D, 1467-68. This family eventually became a feudatory of the Vijayanagara 
king Krishnariya as is proved by an inscription in the Kanmaka-Durg& temple at Bezvada. Prabhagiripatnam 
in the Atmakir taluka, called in ancient times Prabhikarapatna in the Udayagiri-rijya (A. 53 and N. 34-A), was 
built by Pipardju of this family. The political relationship which these chiefs bore to the firat Vijayanagara 
dynasty, the Siluvas or Gajapatis is nowhere stated. 

27 See e.g. Ep. Ind. Vol. IIT, p. 152, text-line 21 and ibid. Vol. IV., p. 12, text-line 24. 
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Gajapati king by Narasa’s son Krishnaraya. The latter not only regained the lost dominions of the 
Vijayanagara kings, but advanced as far north as Simhachalam in the Vizagapatam district where he 
planted a pillar of victory.22 Prat&parudra had tomake a treaty and to give his daughter in mariage 
to the victorious Krishnaraya. Other kings of the second Vijayanagara dynasty represented in the 
Nellore volume are Achyuta and Sadagiva. Virapratépa Vira-Bhujabala Tirumaladéva-Maharija 
who was ruling at ‘Vidy&nagara seated on the diamond throne” in Saka-Sathvat 144/4, the 
Vibha]va-sahvatsara (perhaps a mistake for 1448, Parthiva) (U. 2) is probably identical 
with Tirumalaiyadéva, son of Krishnadéva, mentioned in an inscription at Damal near 
Conjeeveram with the date Saka-Samvat 1446 expired, the cyclic year Térana corresponding to 
A. D. 1524-25.2° That Krishnaréya had ason is also borne out by the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuniz who says that the king desired to confer the crown on the young prince and went so 
far as to abdicate openly in his favour. But the prince died suddenly.20 During the reign of 
Sadagiva,$! Aliya Rimaraja became virtually the king, as is known from other sources, 
Certain barbers having pleased Ramaraja by their services, the taxes leviable from the whole caste of 
barbers were remitted. Records registering this remission have already been found in other parts of 
the Telugu country.2 In the Nellore volume there are three (P. 85, KG. 20, and A. 17), the first 
extending the privilege to the Podili district, the second to the Kanigiri and Polacharla districts, and 
the third to the village of Battepadu in the Udayagiri-réjya. Ramaraja’s brother Tirumala, called 
Ramaraja-Tirumalayyadéva-Maharéjulu in the inscriptions, was apparently the governor of Udayagiri 
in A, D. 1551-52 during the reign of Sadasiva (N. 104). That Tirumala was governing Vellore 
and the country surrounding it as a feudatory of Saddsiva even after the death of his brother 
Ramaraja at the battle of Télikéta, is apparent from four inscriptions at Vellore.83 Tirumala was 
also acommentator of the Sanskrit poem Gitagévinda.4 He is reported to have transferred the seat 
of government to Penukondain A. D. 1567.35 Tirumalais alleged to have murdered Sadagiva in 
A. D. 1568 and seized the throne for himself.8¢ N.105, dated in Saka-Samvat 1492, the cyclic 
year Praméda corresponding to A. D. 1570-71 belongs, however, to Virapratipa Sadagiva, who 
was ruling the earth seated on the diamond throne.9? Ramaraja Srirahgarjjayyadéva-Mabaraja who 
is here mentioned was probably the son (Ranga IV.) of Ramardja who fell in the battle of Talikéta. 
Several inscriptions of Raiga IT., son of Tirumala, have been found mainly in the southern talukas of 
the Nellore district, and the latest date for him found in them is Saka-Samvat 1504, the cyclic year 
Chitrabhinu (N. 124) corresponding to A. D. 1582-88. He must have reigned until Saka-Sathvat 
1507, the eyclic year Tarana corresponding to A. D,1584-85.3° In two copper-plate grants published 
by Mr. Rice (Ep. Carn., Vol. VII, Sh. 88,and Vol. XII, Ok. 39) Raiga is said to have conquered 
Kondavidu, Vinikonda, and other fortresses after establishing himself at Uddagiri (Udayagiri}. 
Rahga’s younger brother Venkata I. was probably governing a portion of the Vijayanagara empire 
a a 

8 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899-00, paragraph 69. 

29 No. 189 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1898. 

30 Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 859. 


1 N. 84-A where the date is read as Saka-Sathvat 1448, is very badly damazed. The cyolic year is 
completely gone while the Saka date seems to be 1458 — not 1448. 

82 See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-3, Part II., paragraph 48, 

38 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I., Nos. 43 to 43. 

St See my Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1898-99, paragraph 18, 

85 Mr, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 209, and Ep. Ind., Vol. III, p. 238 £. 

36 Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 212. 

* Two insoriptions near Barukir in the South Canara district dated in Saka- 
Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1901) and Saka-Samvat 1508 (No, 140 of the same collection) refer 
themselves to the reign of Sad&siva, These two dates are much later than the latest sure date of the king hitherto 
Enown. But it isjust possib‘e thatthe Barukir dates do not refer to the grants made by Sad&siva but to the time 
when they were actually engraved on stone. 


* No, 237 of the Government Epigraphist's Collection for 1903, 


Samvat 1507 (No. 181 of the 
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already during the reign of Sadasiva.8® During this period Venkata seems to have led an expedition 
against Ceylon. On this event must be based his own boast of having conquered Ceylon,!¢ as well 
as that of his brother Ranga’s claim to have levied tribute from Ceylon.4! Venkata iy said to bave 
removed the seat of government to Chandragiri, In the inscriptions of his reign found, in the 
Nellore district, there is no reference to this change of capital. His grants are issued from 
Vijayanagara (A. 53) and Penugonda (U. 23, U. 24 and R. 60). According to Barradas, Veikata 
died in A.D. 1614 at the age of 67,47 leaving the kingdom to his nephew. But the nobles,4? whom 
the new king displeased by his conduct, deposed and imprisoned him and crowned an adopted gon of 
Venkatapati. The second son of the deposed prince escaped from prison and eventually succeeded to 
the throne with the help of one of the nobles named Hchama-Naik, who remained faithful to the family. 
The last prince was reigning in A.D. 1616. In the Nellore volume are a number of inscriptions of 
Veiikatapatidéva, whose dates range from Saka-Samvat 1537 (=A. D. 1615-16 ) to Saka-Samvat 
1558, the cyclic year Dhatri (=A. D. 1636-37). They have been found in the Udayagiri, Atmakdir, 
Gidir, Rapir, and Kavali tilukas; and five of them say that his capital was Penugonda (KV. 49, 
KV. 50, R. 5, R. 6 and R.35). Rima IV. answers to the description of the prince set up by 
Nchama-Naik, as he was one of the sons of Vehkata’s nephew Ranga III. Mr. Rice has published a 
copper-plate grant of Virapratapa Vira-Rimadéva-Mahardya (ruling from the jewelled throne 
at Penugonda) dated in Saka-Sathvat 1586, the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to A. D. 
{614-15 (Zp. Carn., Vol, TIX, Au. 47). In astone inscription dated Saka-Sarnvat 1537, the cyclic 
year Rikshasa ( = A. D. 1615-16) the king is called Virapratdpa-sri-Rimachandrardya (Zp. Carn., 
Vol. VI, Ck. 103), who might be identical with Rima LV.44 The inscriptions of Venkatapatidéva found 
in Nellore would show that he succeeded immediately after Venkata I. Perhaps Venkatapatidéva 
was only governing a portion of the Vijayanagara empire until the death of Rama IV., and 
eventually succeeded as VenkatalI5 Virapratipa Vira-Ramadéva-Maharaya, who was reigning 
in Saka-Sathvat 1550, the cyclic year Vibbava, corresponding to A. D, 1628-29 (4.38) may also be 
identified with Rama IV. Three other inscriptions of his reign are known, viz. a copper-plate 
grant dated in Saka-Samvat 1543, the Durmati-smivatsara corresponding to A. D. 1621516 a 
stone inscription dated in Saka-Samvat 1547, the cyclic year Krédhana corresponding to A. D. 
1625-26 (No. 616 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1904) and another dated in 
Saka-Sathvat 1551, the cyclic year Sukla corresponding to A, D. 1629-30 (No. 3of the Government 
Epigraphist’s Collection for 1894). The latest hitherto known Vijayanagara king Ranga VI.’ 
is represented in the Nellore volume by a single stone inscription (O. 82) and by the Utsiir grant 
(CP. 7), dated in Saka-Sathvat 1569, the cyclic year Sarvajit, corresponding to A. D. 1647-8,*3 





53 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 105-03, paragraph 19. 40 Thu, 

41 Jbid. for 1904-05, paragraph 35. #2 Mr Sewell’s Foryotien Einpire, pp 222 and 224, 

43 Jogardya mentioned by Barradas as the father-in-law of Venkata and as the leader of the disaffected nobles 
might be identical with the DMuhdmandalésvara Kéchtri Jaggarijayyadéva-Mahiriya, the donor of V. 24 whose 
date seems to be Saka-Samvat 15[2]4 (not 1584 as the editors have read it), Another chief named 
Peda-Jogadévardya figures in an jnscription of R&madéva dated in Saka-Sathvat 1545, the cyclic year 
Rudhirddgarin = A. D. 1623-24 (Ep. Carn , Vol. IX, Cp. 182). 

4t The Sholinghur inscription of RAmadéva-Mahirdya of Penngonda, dated in Saka-Samvat 1542 expired, tho 
ej clic year Raudra (No. 11 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1893) belongs probably to the reign 
of Rima IY. 

45 This surmis? is to some extent corroborated by the fact that Penugonda figures as the residence of 
Venkatapati only in inscriptions of Saka-Samvast 1553 and 1558. 

6 Ep. Ind , Vol. VIE., Appandix No. 540. 

7 To Ranga’s father Gdpala the editors of the Nellore volume tentatively assign a much damaged inscription 
(KT. 7). But it is doubtful if Gdpfla actually reigned and what remains of the zecord shows that it belongs to 
the time of Manumagandagdpala. 

48 N. 33 is dated in Saka-Sathvat 1567, the cyclic year [Pirthiva], corresponding to A.D. 1645-45. But the 
name of the king is not preserved, and the editors hare tontatively read Venkadidri Ayyavdru, 
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It was Ranga VI. that granted from his palace at Chandragiri to the English the piece of land on 
which the Fort St. George stands, His Kallakurgi grant is dated in A.D. 1614-4549 while a 
stone inscription of his time has been found at Kavérippikkam in the North Arcot district,50 
The latter is dated in Saka-Samvat 1559, which is one year later than the last known date of 
Véhkata UI. Itis, therefore, not unlikely that the reign of V@nkata II. came to a close in 
Saka-Sathvat 1558 and that the accession of Ranga VI. took place in the next year. 


Among the provinces of the Vijayanagara empire, Udayagiri seems to have been the most 
important, Itis called the first fortress in the territories subject to Vijayanagara (KR. 27 and 
KR. 30). During the period of supremacy of the first Vijayanagara dynasty the province was 
governed by princes of the royal family. In the Nellore district, it seems to have comprised the 
modern talukas of Udayagiri, Nellore (N. 124), Atmakir (A. 53), Kandukir (KR. 30), Kanigiri 
(KG. 5 and KG. 17), Kavali (RV. 50) and Raptr (R. 41 and R. 49) and the Podili (P. 14 and 
P. 19) Division, or portions of them. During the time of Krishnaraya, the province was governed by 
Rayasam Konjamarusayya, whose title r@yasam ‘secretary’ shows the profession which he (or at least 
his family) originally practised. He was succeeded by Rayasam Ayyaparusayya (KR. 77) who seems 
to have been either transferred to Kondavidu later on or to whose charge Kondavidu was also added 
(D. 53) in or before Saka-Sarhvat 1451, the cyclic year Virddhin corresponding to A. D. 1529-80. 
In 1525-26 the governor of Udayagiri was China-Tirumalayyadéva-Mahariju (N. 84 A), Achynta 
being mentioned as the reigning king.5! During the reign of Achyata, the governor of Udayagiri was 
Bhitanatha Ramabhatla (KR. 78). It has already been remarked that Tirumala I, of the Karnata 
dynasty was governing Udayagiri and other provinces during the reign of Sadiégiva before he 
asserted his independence. That branch of the Karaita dynasty which is mentioned in the British 
Museum plates of Sadisiva®? seems to be intimately connected with Udayagiri. A. 16, U. 20. 
U. 22, and U. 44 refer to Timmardja, son of the Mahdmandaléivara Ramaraju Konétayyadéva- 
Maharaja, One of the inscriptions in the Vitthalasvimin temple of Hampe, dated during the reign 
of Saddgiva and in Saka-Sathvat 1476, the cyclic year Ananda corresponding to A. D, 1554-55, 
mentions Udagiri Timmarija, son of Kénétayya and grandson of Ariviti Ramaraju Kondlayyadéva 
(No. 13 of 1904). There is not much doubt about the identity of the two above-mentioned 


Timmarajus. A certain Muddayyadéva-Mahardja seems to have been the governor under Venkata I. 
(A. 53). 


As regards Kondavidu, Sdlva-Timma was apparently the first governor after its capture from 
the Gajapati king on the 23rd June, 1515.53 Silva-Timma is different from Rayasam Timmarusayya, 
who is mentioned in an inscription of A. D. 1529-830 (D, 53), because the former was deprived of his 
office during the latter part of his life. Salva-Timma was already in the service of Krishnardyi’s 
predecessor and served the Vijayanagara kings for 40 years.°4 The appointment of Silva-Timma’s 
nephews, NAdindla Appa and Nadindla Gépa, as governors of Kondavidu, one after the other, as 
mentioned in the Mangalagiri inscription®> must have happened before their uncle got into disfavour 


—_— 


#8 Above, Vol. XIII, p, 158. “8 No. 883 of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for 1905. 


§1 Both the Saka date and the cyclic year are damaged inN.34A. The date accepted by the editors of the 


Nellore volume is too early for Achyuta and falls into the reign of Kyishnarfya. There is, however, some reason 
to suppose that Kyishnarfya and Achyuta were co-regents for some time (see my Annual Report on Epigraphy 
for 1898-00, paragraph 70). 


62 Ep, Ind, Vol. IV, p. 4. 


68 Tbid., Vol. VI, p. 111. 
& My. Sewell’s Forgotien Empire, p. 359. 


5 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 112, 
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with the king.56 Neither of the two brothers is mentioned in the Nellore volume. A certain 
Bacharusayya was the governor of Kondavidu during the reiga of Achyuta (0. 23). During the 
time of Sadisiva, Siddhirdju Timmarajayya was the governor ia A. D. 1558-59 (0. 31) and 
Tirumala I. in A, D. 1565-66 (0. 29). 


Finally, a few remarks have to be made about the family of the Vehkatagiri Zamindars which 
played an important part in the history of the Nellore district during the Vijayanagara period, 
‘By tradition,” the editors of the Nellore volume remark, “the family owes its elevation to 
the patronage of the Orangal Kakatiya dynasty.” Some of the inscriptions say that the family 
belonged to the Récherla-géta (R. 18) and to the race of Padma-Nayakas (A, 35), The family 
name Vélugoti which is retained to this day occurs also in inscriptions. The district of Podila 
(Podili) was granted to Kumara-Timma by Srirangadéva-Mahiraja apparently in A. D. 1575-76 
(P. 27), while the Udayagiri province (or Rapir-sima) seems to have been granted to 
Venkatapati-Nayanivéru, son of Ammia(Timma?)nayanigiru and grandson of Kondama- 
Nayanigaru in A. D. 1590-91 (N. 46).57 The earliest inscription of the family is dated 
in A. D, 1528-29 (KG, 5) and mentions Timanayanihgaru, son of Véligéti-Rahganayadu. 
Venkatapati, whose inscriptions range from A. D. 1612-13 to 1638-33, deserves to be remembered 
on account of his efforts to encourage irrigation. Either Venkatapati himself or one of 
his predecessors must have taken part in an expedition against the Pandyas. Accordingly, 
Venkatapati bore the surname Pajicha-Pdndiya-dala-cibhdlundu, ‘*the conqueror of the army of 
the five Pindyas’”’ (A. 35). The peligree of the family derived from inscriptions does not agree 
with that published by Mr. Sewell in his Lisis of Antiquities, Vol. If. Inscriptions which mention 
members of the Vehkatagiri family have been found in tha Kanigiri, Nellore, Atmaltr, Giadir, and 
Ongole TAlukas and the Podili and Silirpét Divisions. 


The Musalmén inscriptions of the Nellore district deserve also some notice, The earliest oi 
them is from Masiyapéta in the Kanigir: tiluka and is dated in Saka-Sathvat 1508, the cyclic year 
Vyaya corresponding to A. D, 1586-87 (KG, 22). Itis in the Telugu language and character and 
records the gift of a village to three Brihmanas by a Muhammnadan named Gillam] Khan for the 
religious merit of the Golconda king, Mahamandu Kuli Pata Sa[haj, 7. ¢. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
who reigned from A. D. 1581 to 161]. The document is instructive as it evidences the feeling of 
religious toleration practised by the early Muhammadan rulers of Southern India, About this king 
it is said that he was constantly at war with the Vijayanagara kings and that the province of 
Kondavidu was held by him.5S In 1589 he founded the present city of Hyderabad then called 
Bhaghnagar. It is also believed that he conquered Gandikéta, Cuddapah, and all the country south 
of the Pennar, A number of inscriptions of his successor Abdulla have been found ranging in date 
from A. D. 1640-41 (KR. 20) to 1661-62 (U. 26). The big mosqne on the Udeayagiri hill was 
built by Ghazi Ali, apparently a general of the Golconda king. The work was begun in A. D, 1642-3. 
He captured the fort of Udayagiri and “with the fire of his sword he burnt in one moment the idol 
of idol worshippers’ (U. 39). The little mosque on the same hill was built in A. D. 1660-61 by 
Husain Khan, who “ destroyed a temple and constructed the House of God” (U. 386). 


The latest inscription in the volume is dated in A. D. 1802-03 when John Benward Travers 
was Collector of Nellore and Ongole (KR. 42). 
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68 Krishnarfya suspected that his only son died from poison administered by Sélva-Timma and his sons and 
accordingly cast Silva-Timma in prison and eventually put out bis eyes; Mr. Sewell’s Forgotten Hmwpire, 
pp. 359—61. 

6° The editors suspect that the date of this inscription has been incorrectly transcribed; see p. 1485 of the 
Nellore volume. 

6 Mr, Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. IT., p. 168. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES I, 
BY H. A. ROSH, 1.€.8. 
(Coniznued from page 80.) 


Nath : a thin strip of leather on the sandal which passes between the big and the second toes, 
Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33. 


Wauka: around article made of bone, Mono: Ivory-carving, p. 15. 

Wawabi: a Bokhiran silk, used for the weft and in embroidery work. Mono: Silk Ind., p, 15. 
Wecha-bandi: work on pipe stems. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 

Weun-leu: a foot ornament resembling the Kulli zona. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 
Nigal : a bamboo (arundinarisa uiilis). Ch. nirgdl. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. A-ii. 
Wiggarnath : a nose-ring. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 


Nihan: a chisel; see nd@n. 


WikAdi; a synonym for patpkerd in Multin and Delhi; a man who prepares silk for spinning 
and wearing. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 


Nak-ka-k4m; handwork, in illuminating manuscripts. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30, 
Nimanga: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 83. 

Naqta: a nose band, Mono: Leather Ind,, p, 24. 

Nure : anklets worn by Hindu females, Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 26. 
Nyarya: a gold-digger and washer. Cf, kairt. 

Obri: an alloy of silver with gold; Jhelum. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 

Olgi; a menial ; N.~W. Frontier,= sep7 in the Panjab. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 3. 
Oli: a synonym for surakt; Kangra. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 8. 

Orni: a printed cloth used by women as a head-covering, Mono: Cotton Mann., p. 6. 
Pach&i: a fibre used for making ropes and string. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 11. 
Pachar : a wooden shoe extender. Cf. hoterd. 

Pachétin : a thin wedge of wood. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 13. 

Fachlaw&: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 


Pagga: an unbaked earthern pan. Cf. pargan?. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2. 
Paindi or pindi: see konera. 


Painsi: a cloth containing 500 threads, three-fourths of a yard. Mono: Cotton Manu 


» p. 4, 
Pakh: the sides of a shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28, 


Pakhadli; the sides of a cart, made from hemp. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 8 
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Pakla: an ear ornament, Mono : Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Pakpan: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 34. 

Palah: the bark of the dd tree. Cf. palds and nasa. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 5. 
Palas : see paldh. 

Palkin: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 
Palkon-k4a-har : a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 82. 

Palla: a broad kind of thappa or disc. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 
Palré : ascale-pan. Of. chabé. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 25. 

Pam: asilk thread. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 

Pan: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Panda: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 9. 

Pandorai: a basket for grain; Kohat. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 14. 
Pangrifn: bracelet. Cf. pankkriydu. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 


Panihér: a synonym for naknd (a small- instrument with a flat edge); Kulli. Mono: 
Leather Ind,, p. 24. 


Panja: a kind of fork; see kangt. 

Panja: the portion of a shoe over the toe. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 28. 
Pankah: a saddle flap. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 38. 

Pankhara: a small iron instrament. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 19. 

Pankhrian : see pangriydn. 

Panna: the outer piece of ashoe. Monv: Leather Ind., p. 28. 

Panni: red earth. Cf. danni. 

Pansa: a cube of bell metal. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Paraitha: a hand uri or spindle; see dras. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 

Parénda: a knitted hair net. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 

Parari : a beam placed over the mouth of a pit. Cf. phalri. Mouo: Pottery and Glass, p. 4 
Pargani: an unbaked earthen pan. Of. paggd. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2. 
Paritband : a bracelet, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Par-i-taus: a short guldadan. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 19, 

Parota: a wheat-straw basket; Hazdra, Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 14. 


Pasna: a kind of hoop used for cutting heaps of kneaded clay into thin slices. Mono: Pot- 
tery and Glass, p. 4. 

Passi or pas’: English or Australian gold; European gold generally, Mono: Gold and 
Silver, p. 3. 


Pataka: a grass; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, 2. 
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Patal: a fine file used in smoothing the surfaces. between the teeth of acomb. Mono: Ivory, 
p.1l. 


Patali: a man who works gold .and silver thread into silk dzdrbands (trouscr-strings). 
Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 28. 


Patar : a long thin ribbon or band of cane. Mono: Fibrous Mann., p. 13. 
Patauli : a worker in silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Patha: the dwarf-palm ; Peshawar. Cf. mazri. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p, 6, 
Patki: an ornament worn round the neck; Kangra, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35, 
Patnts: atray. Mono: Brass and Copper, App. C., p. 8. 

Patpher&: a worker in silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 16. 

Patrang: a silk-dyer. Mono: Silk Ind,, p, 16. 

Patrini or patarni: a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 

Patroli; a vessel used as plate. Mone: Pottery and Glass, p. 9. 

Paubru : a brass ring for the little toe, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 35. 
Payal (p&’el); an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34, 


Pech ; a knot or stitch made. by. a weaver on a piece of wool passed in a figure of eight round 
the two threads of the warp. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 


Pendi: the base of a baleony. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 9. 


Per&k : an ornament consisting of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the 
forehead nearly half-way down the back, studded with turquoises and square silver talismans and 
possibly a sapphire or two ; Lahul. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 


Peta: silk of the second quality. Cf. puwmber. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 
Petaisa: a deep square basket; Kangra. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 18. 
Phak: husk of rice. Mono ? Leather Ind., p. 19. 


Phaka: 4 or 5 sers of grain from the threshing floor given to the sepi as his due; Sialkét. 
Mono: Leather Ind., p. 4. 


Phala: a synonym for thatwa ; Derajdt. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5. 
Phalangrus; an ornament. Mono: Gold and Siver, p, 34. 


Phalli; a flat, smooth piece-of some soft kind of wood on which the shoe-maker cuts his 
leather. Of. pharart, phirhdt and takht?. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23, 


Phalri : see pardrt, 
Phand&, double: filling in double stitches two at a time instead of two (the English word 
‘double’ is now in common use—cl. phera, in this connection). Mono: Carpet-making, p. 13. 


Phandi: a round stool made of mazré ; Kohat. Of. thale. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 14. 
Pharari: see phalli. 


Phas; straw. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 21. 
Phatki; (Derajat); sce phala, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5, 
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Pher: a small ring thickened through half its length with silver wire twisted round it. Mono: 
Gold and Silver, p. 38. 


Pheri, double: neglecting to pass the warp threads; see under phantd. Mono: Carpet- 
making, p. 13. 


Phindi: a round mat; Hazéra, Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 11. 
Phirhéi: see phalle. 

Phitichiina; a kind of silver ; Kullt. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6, 
Phora: a finger ring. Cl. phori. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34, 
Phori: see phora. 

Phorwan: a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 

Phal: grey brass. Cf, &énsé. 

Phul: a kind of China silk. Cf, wdz. 

Phulli; a wooden platter; Rawalpindi. Cf. kart. 


Phumman; a silken eariing, worn by sweeper women on the 1st Sunday in SAwan, Mono: 
Silk Iad., p. 18. 


Phisa; a kind <f swrdA? resembling an English tea-pot. Mone: Pettery and Glass Ind., pr. 8 
Pichir ; the back strap of a sandal. Muno: Leather Ind, p, 83. 

Pichli koch ; the cantle of a saldle. Mono: Leather Ind, p. 33. 

Pinawat: Cl. paéri. 

Pina: a man who does scutching, Ci. nadd/, 

Pisa: a superior sort of copper. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 2, 

Pish ; dwarf-palm (ia Balichistin). Cf. mazr?. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 6. 

Pitak : gold alloyed with silver; Hoshiirpur, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 

Pithi: an alloy of silver with gold; Dera Ismail Khan, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4, 
Poli-s&di nath : a nose-ring. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 

Polri: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 84. 

Poncha : a small brush made of munj. Mono: Leather Ind, p. 19. 

Popst patr: an ear ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 83. 

Poth: beads. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 26. 

Pothwar or pothauri: a kindof shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29, 

Prach: the bark of a root used for dyeing hides yellow. Cf. sen. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 18. 
Pula : shoes made from dhang fibre; Kulli. Mono: Fibrous Mann.,, p. 15. 

Pumber: silk of the second quality. Cf. petd. 

Puran : a thin piece of old leather. Mono: Leather Ind, p. 28. 

Purbt: a kind of silk imported from Bengal or Calcutta, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 14. 
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Puri: an ornament consisting of four straight silver tubes. Mono: Go-d and Silver, p. 36, 
Pushtang: the leather to which the lower girth is attached. Mono: Leather Ind.,, p, 33, 
Putt: a Dutch ducat. Cf. buthi ; Sialkot. 


Pazgar: a worker who picks out loose threads from a shawl and gives it a smooth appearance, 
Mono: Woollen Manu., p, 10. 


Qassibi: a skin removed by a butcher ; opp. to génwar?. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 17, 
Rabaéna: a small musical instrament. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 7. 


Rachi: an iron bar worked into a blade at each and used for turning ivory. Cf, rod, 
Mono : Ivory, p. 14. 


Rachna: an iron instrament with which the hair and flesh are scraped off camel hides, 
Mono: Leather Ind., p. 21. 


Radhanagri: an Indian silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15, 
Rai: the Himalayan spruce (abses emithiana). Mono: Leather Ind., p, 17. 


Raini: (i) gold in leaves obtained by melting down old ornaments, Cf, patar. Mono: Gold 
and Silver, p. 3; (ii) a cigar-shaped silver ingot. Jésd, p. 26. 


Rakri: a wristlet of silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p, 19, 

Ramchék ; the ordinary potter’s wheel, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p, 4. 

Rangata ; a polishing stick (made of shtsham or poplar). Mono: Wood Manu,, p. 11. 
Rangwata;: a polishing stick. Cf. agwarthe. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 

Rasmi-chandi: a kind of silver; Montgomery. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

Réwati: a file, Ci. sohdn. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Rekhan; an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 

Relu; an ornament worn on the head ; Kangra Gaddis, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 
Rila; the rim (or a strand passing under the rim) of a basket. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 13. 


Rith&; sapindus detergens, used to make a Jather for felting cloth. Mono: Woollen Manu,, 


Roda : an iron bar used for turning ivory ; i. q.racht. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 
Bukhni: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu,, p. 9, 

Ripcha: an alloy of silver with gold; Ambila. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 4. 
Rapras; a medicinal preparation of pure silver. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 30. 


Busi; a copper of light-red colour. Cf, chandanpurt, Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 6. 
Sada; atinsel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 27, 


Sakht: cropper. Cf. dumchi. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24, 
Sakra; a sort of hammered brassware, Of, gharrd. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 3. 


Salai: (i) a boring-stob thrust through the loops of filigree work to keep them parallel. Cf. 


chalai. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18; (ii) an axis. Of. ur. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4; 
(iii) a stick with which locse fibres are cleaned off. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, 12 
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Salara: a thin cloth used for women’s head-coverings, Mono: Cotton Maau., p. 7. 
Salari: a kind of cloth. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Salendhi: see sarbundi. 

Sallakh: a long pointed iron rod. Of. sinkk. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24. 
Saloni: a mixture of brick-dust and salt; Delhi. Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 21. 
Salsola; a plant. Mono: Cotton Manu,, p. 6. 

Sala: araw hide thread, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29, 

Samor : a wild cat-skin; Peshawar. Cf. soghar. 

Sanak: a vessel, made like a saucer. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 9. 

Sandisa: iron tongs. Cf. san?. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 5. 


Sandran: a goldsmith’s implement which seems to be the same as the ekwdi, q.v.; also cf, 
sundan. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 


Singa: a wooden fork with two prongs. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 5. 
Sang-bansi; red sandstone ; Agra, Mono: Stone-carving, p. 2. 


Sang-khara: a kind of stone. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 2 [?=hard, P. D., p. 1005; 
horn blende.’] 


Sangli: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Sang-Marium: an inferior marble (? from Afghanistin), Mono: Stone-carving, p. 5. 
Sang-pair ; a bathing slab, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. Il. 

Sant: iron tongs. Of. sanddsa, 


San-karand: a grinding wheel made of corundum powder and lac melted together, Mono: 
Stone-carving, p. 5. 


Sansot: a gold-digger and washer. Of. kairi, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 10. 
Saplai: see chapli. 
Sarisari-ki-jori: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 83. 


Sarbandi: a cone of clay fixed on an iron rod. Cf. salendhi and sarkandt. Mono: Pottery 
and Glass Ind., p. 24. 


Sarkana : a tall, strong grass. Mono: Wood Manu.,, p. 19. 

Sarkandi: see sarbandi. 

acinus the piece of wood attached to the shaft of a plough. Mono: Wood Manu.,, p. 5. 
Sashok: a grass; Spiti. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 2. 

Sathi: a man who works the janiér. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 16. 


Satrari: a synonym for kandi; Kull, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24, 
Sawant: a rain festival, which begins on the firss Sunday in Swan, Mono: Silk Ind, p. 18. 


Sehnage ; an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 83. 


Seli-bata: an ornament (?=sil wata), Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 
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Selra (pine resin): used as the material in which an article is inserted to be embossed ; 
Sulla. Mono: Gold and Stlver, p. 19. 


Sen: the bark of aroot. Of. prach. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 18. 
Sensi: small pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Sensi: large pincers. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Sera; akind of silk. Mono: Silk Ind,, p. 20. 


Set-barwa: a plant (probably a Daphne) from the fibre of which a semi-transparent paper is 
made; Bhajji State. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, 8. 


Shahr-i-sabzi: a Samarkani silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 


Shakora: a small vessel used by Hindn milk-sellers for sending out milk. Mono: Pottery 
and Glass, p. 10. 


Shalai; see sa/at. 

Shal-bifi: a synonym for Nawibi silk. Of. chilldjaider. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Shana-kangi: a double contb. Mono: Woollen Manu,, p. 4, 

Shandar; a goldsmith’s implement. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 

Shandra-lart ; the goldsmith’s tool-bag. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Shatiridar; lintel. Cf. toda; Hissir. Mono: Wood Mann., p. 8. 

Shatror: a rade kind of umbrella; Kulli. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 5. 

Shel; fibres. Mono: fibrous Manu., p. 5. 

Shikanja ; 4 kind of shoe-horn, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 24. 

Shishmahal or shishmal ; a Hong-Kong silk of inferior quality. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Shuda-shuda chindi: a kind of silver. Mono: Goll and Silver, p. 6. 

Shurnéo; a bagpipe. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 18, 

Sidhara: an upright of a balcony. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 9. 

Sikka: Singapuri silk (imported from Singapore). Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 


Sil ; (3) a block. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 25 (ti) a kind of gold, Jhang. Mono: Gold 
ond Silver, p. 4; (iii) a grass (Imperata keenigét). Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. A-i. 


5 Sillt; Chinese silver, from sté or slab, the form in which it is sold. Mono: Gold and Silver 
p- 9, 


Silwatta: an ormament. Cf. self batta, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 


Singari: a tool made of flat steel, broad in the middle and tapering to a fi l 
end : used to turn the ivory. Mono: Ivory, p. 11. crane eer ee 
Singharpatti: a head ornament of gold. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 10. 


Sini: a large tray. Cf. ‘et@b. Mono: Brass and Copper, App. 0 
Sinkh.: See sallakh. 


» p. 8. 


Siph ; mother-of-pearl, Mono: Stone-carving, p. 4. 
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Sirga: a kind of silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 

Sitara: aspangle. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 29. 
Sitaron-kaé-har : a necklace. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 
Sitni: a wooden scraper or rubber. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 


Sobi: an alloy of silver with copper; Sialkot, Peshawar, Jhelum and Lahore, Mono: Gold 


and Silver, p. 5. 


Sodha: arefiner, Cf. ny@rya, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 11. 
Sodhianwali: a kind of silver; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 
Soghar: a wild cat-skin; Peshawar. Cf. samor. 


Soh4ga : clod crusher, a wooden beam about 7 ft. long, 9 inches broad and 6 deep. Mono: 


Wood Manu., p. 5. 


p. 4. 


Sohan: a rasp for finishing the rough edges of a hole. Mono: Ivory, p, 9. 
Sonsi-kAénsi: lilac. Mono: Cotton Manu., p. 6. 

Sua: a pointed pivot. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 

Subbal: aniron rod. Cf. kando. Mono: Ivory, p. 14. 


Subhanga: an allay of copper with gold; Sidilkot and Ambala, Mono: Gold and Silver, 


Sof: slk of the third quality. Cf. hachar, béman. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 
Suhaga: borax. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4. 

Sulma: a wavy tinsel. Cf. mukesk. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27. 
Sultant ; a Hong-Kong silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 


Sumba: the iron point on which the potter’s wheel turns. Cf. deml? and chuthi?. Monos: 


Pottery and Glass, p. 5, and Gold and Silver, p. 25. 


Stimbha: a chisel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Sumwali: hoof-marked silver, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 

Sundan: see sandrd@n. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Suniwali: a kind of silver; Muzaffargarh. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 
Sut: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Sutali: a bodkin awl. Cf. ¢@knd@. Mono: Leather Ind, p. 28. 

Satra: a bracelet. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Sutri: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Taba&ari: a vessel used as a plate. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 9. 
Tabi: along iron plane. Mono: Ivory Carving, p. 15. 

Tabil or tahvil: a kind of reel on which silk is wound. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 1¢. 


Tadia: an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
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Tadi-t&io : an arm ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 
Tafta: a silk made of twisted thread, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 20. 





Tagri: an ornament fora zone. Cf. taragr?i. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. $2 and p. 34, 
Tahiti: a forehead ornament. Of. much. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 82, 
Taiga: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 82. 


Takhti: (i) Cf. phalli ; (ii) a head ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32. 


Takkada; things that cannot be got except by dunning, and so a synonym for tul:dza, 
ornaments; Jullundur. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 15. 


Takli: an instrument used instead of a spinning wheel; Kulld. Cf. dhernd. Mono: Woollen 
Manu., p. 5. 


Takna; a bodkin awl. Of. ¢énknd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 
Talidanaé: a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Talwali; a kind of silver. Cf. chakiwdli » Muzaffargarh, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 


Tamivali lakar: a block of wood with katora-shaped cavities used as moulds. Mono: 
Brass and Copper, p. 6. 


Tammaiya; an article made of chaurd brass. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 4. 

Tanchi: a chisel without a handle. Mono: Stone-carving, p. 3. 

Tandal : silk of the second quality. Of. petd, 

Tandaura-dedi: an ornament. Mono: Geld and Silver, p. 82, 

Tandali ; a rough rope; Lahore. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 12. 

Tani: liz, warp: also silk of first quality used for the warp. Oi. 1d. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17, 
Tankné; a bodkin awl. Cf. kund?. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23, 

Tapi: a wooden bottle-shaped mallet, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 23. 


Tarahband ; a worker to whom the pattern is made over by the designer (nakkésh) to make 
up the proper number of reels in shawl-making. Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 10, 


Tarar: a slab of stone on which the shoe-maker smooths out leather. Cf, padr?, 


Tarkla : an iron rod which has a thick 


butt and tapers off toa point. Cf. trakla and tirkla. 
Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 24, 


Tarora: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 


Tarsa : a mixture of water and bark used in tanning, Cf. atura. Mono: Leather Manu., 
p. 18. ° 


Tasha: a kettle drum. Cf. nagérd. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 26. 


. Tath : fastening in stitches to two of the warp threads instead of one, of more properly to four 
instead of two. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 13, 


Taudi: a worker in silk, Cf, bandipdnewdld and tauzi, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 16. 
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Taung: a large, painted and box-shaped basket used to keep clothes and ornaments. Mono: 
Wood Manu., p. 19, 


Taur: Bauhinia vahliit, Mono: Fibrous Manu.,, p. A-ii, 

Tauzis: see taud?. 

Tawitri: a head ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 32, 
Teja: an instrument. Mono: Wood Manu, p. 9. 

Teota : an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Teri: a woof. Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. 1]. 

Teriwat: a slab on which clay is kneaded. Of. patré, 

Thada: a mat. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. A-xii. 

Thakaért ; a stiff brush; Kalli, Mono: Woollen Manu., p. 7, 
Thala; a round stool made of mazr?. Of. phandi ; Kohit. 
Thalna : achisel. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Thina: a pivot. Cf. chopat. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4. 
Thang-nga: a glass bead necklace, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 
Thapa: see thatwa, 

Thapi: see thatwa, 

Thappa angithia: a kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 
Thappa-chtrf: a kind of die. Mono : Gold and Silver, p. 19, 


Thasul : a tool used for rounding the outside edges of the teeth of acomb. Mono: Ivory- 
carving, p. 11. 


Thatwa, thatwi: a flat mallet of wood, about a foot long and having one of its sides slightly 
concave. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 5, 


Thipa: see konera. 

Thipu: a coloured kerchief; Kulli, Mono: Gold and Silver, p, 35, 
Thitman : see zhatwa. Mono: Pottery and Glass, Ind., p. 5. 
Thobi: silver in blocks or wedges. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 


Thola: a synonym for ¢hztwa, Mono: Pottery and Glass, Ind., p. 5. 


Thuhkawar-gandal:a fibre used for making ropes and string; Shahpur. JMfono: Fibrous 
Manu, p. 11. 


Thummi; the upright pole of aloom. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 12. 
Thussi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 


ikki: silver procured by Nidriés from the sweepings of a goldsmith’s shop; Shahpuar. 
Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 


Tikora: a polished description of sda (tinsel). Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 27, 
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Tili: a bobbin of reed, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 18, 

Tir: an axis. Ci, salai, Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4. 

Tira: a wooden pin introduced into the hollow of the ivory, while on the lathe. Mono: Ivory- 
carving, p. 14. 

Tirkla: Cf. tarkla. 

Tirkut:a mould. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 

Tisa: a cloth containing 300 threads, Cf. éirsa, to the 3ths of a yard. Mono: Cotton Manu., 
p- 4. 

Toaki or tokai: (i) an alloy of silver, Jhelum ; (ii) silver obtained by melting down old ornaments, 
Rawalpindi, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 5. 


Toda: lintel. Of. shatiridar ; Hissar. 

Todi: a worker in silk. Of, tendi. 

Tohna : a blunt-headed iron puoch. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18, 

Tolka: an ornament. Mono : Gold and Silver, p. 35. 

Topi; the pommel of a saddle. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33. 

Tora: akind of small hammer. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 18. 

Toyka&: a man who cuts up raw materials for paper; Sialkot. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p, 16. 
Tragus: an ornament, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 

Trakla: Cf, tarkla. 

Trangli: a woode1 pitchfork with 8 or 9 prongs. Mono: Wood Manu, p. 5. 
Tredh4ra: a kind of die. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 19. 

Trena: abowl. Ci. dhdnde. 

Tridodya: a finger ring. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 34. 

Trikali: a tripod. Of. shard. 

Trisa : see tsa. 

Truhé: a thick matting ; Dera Ghizt Khan. Moao: Fibrous Manu., p. 11. 
Truli: a long, fine strand of split cane. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 13, 

Toln&d: a mallet. Cf, kitin?. 

Tulsi: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 38. 


Tumhé-ki-bel: a fibre used for making ropes and string; Shahpur. Mono: Fibrous Manu., 
p. 11. 


Tumi: an iron point. Of. chuthi. Mono: Pottery and Glass, p. 4. 
Tuni;: a synonym for Nawabi silk. Cf. chill@jaidar. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 
Tunki: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 35. 


lees a heavy woolen roller supported by the upright poles of a loom, Mono: Carpet-making, 
p. 4a. 


Tursé : a mixture of tan and water, Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33, 
Tusha: dark grey. Mono: Carpet-making, p. 9. 
Zusta: a shoo; Peshiwar. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 31, 
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Tusuru : the silkworm which yields the ¢aszr silk. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 1. 

Tutti: the antherea Sivalika silkworm. Cf. jdodr. 

Udala ; a rope used for fixing slates to a toof and tying thatch, Mono: Fibrous Manu,, p. 5. 
Ultauni, ultawan sa native shoo. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 31. 

Ultawan : See udéauné, 

Ultik ; a necklace, Spiti. Mono: Gold and Silver Work, p. 36, 

Ura: areel, Mono: Cotton Manu., p. 4. 

Urai: a kind of silver; Kulli, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 


Uras : a small spindle or pinion on a spinning wheel to which the silk thread is transferred 
from the wz. Mono: Silk Ind., p. 17. 


Vadan : a hammer weighing 7 sers. Mono: Brass and Copper, p. 6. 

Vadhay4 : a man who trims sheets of paper; Sialkot. Mono: Fibrous Manu., p. 6. 

Vardanzai ; a kind of silk, imported from North-Western Bokhira. Mono: Silk Ind, p. 14. 

Vegar: a vat; Rawalpindi, Cf. da%egar. 

Wadhani: a vessel used for ablutions before prayers by Muhammadans. Cf. dadhnz. Mone: 
Pottery and Glass, p. 8. 

Wadhar : fibres, when ready for use. Mono: Fibrous Manu.,, p. 12. 

Wadhawa: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Wadr: an instep piece. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 29, 


Wah&b-shéhi—pashm: a fine sheep’s wool which comes from Persia. Mono: Woollen 
Manu,, p. 2. 


Wana : the inside piece of the sole of a shoe. Mono: Leather Ind., p, 28, 


Wana: lit., woof ; also silk of the second quality used for the woof, Of. déné. Mono: Silk 
Ind,, p. 1%. 


Waran: a Bengali silk, Mono: Silk Ind., p. 15. 

Watta: a synonym for Lonera, (q. v.) Derajat. 

Waar= bau: a kind of rope for osdrpiés. Mono: Fibrous Manu, p. 7. 

Werh : acoil, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 24, 

Wryang: a wooden scraper. Ci, didag. 

Yakka: an ornament. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 33. 

Yammq_: a kind of silver; Peshawar. Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 6. 

Yarlon: a short chain, Mono: Gold and Silver, p. 36. 

Yaurik: a variety of boat, Mono: Wood Manu,, p. 17. 

Zaman ; a stirrup leather. Mono: Leather Ind., p. 33, 

Zarak : a boat built on the Sutlej, higher in build than the deri and often with a berth in the 
deck for a cabin. Mono: Wood Manu., p. 17. 


Zeh, Zehn: astrip of red goat or sheep-skin, used as binding for a shoe. Mono: Leather 


Ind., p. 28, 
(To be continued. ) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE RUINS OF TOPARY impossible to say. On each side of the steps 

(POLONNARUWA IN 1620). which conduct to the four doors of the temple 
stands the female figure that guardsthe entrance 
of most of the Kandian temples, covered nearly 
to the knee with rubbish; this figure must be 
upwards of 5 feet high, and is shaded by a hood 
of Cobra Capellas, of superior sculpture and 
elegance of attitude to any I have seen, and on 
the pedestals on each side of the steps and on 
several stones lying around the same reptile is 
cut in relief coiled up in different attitudes and 
of fine workmanship; the walls of the temple, 
although interlaced with the Indian fig-tree, are 
in great preservation, the bricks, which compose 
them, are of well burnt red earth, each 
measuring 12 inches by 7 and 14 thick, disposed 
with about th of an inch of chunam between 
them, and the layers, being quite even, look as 
if the plaster had just been stripped off. 

Twenty yards to the right stands the other 
brick ruin, of an oblong form about 56 feet long 
by 30 in breadth and 33 feet high, the wall brick 
and 5 feet thick throughout, The principal 
entrance is a square stone frame not large 
situated in the west front, and on one side of it 
is a massive brick pillar that has been highly 
ornamented and on which, I con}c cture, was once 
a statue; its fellow has fallen down and nearly 
choked up the doorway. Climbing over the 
rubbish, I entered a vestibule about 10 feet 
square, having a small door on each side, and 
a brick roof of a conical form, thence passing 
through a high door I entered the principal 
apartment, now choked up with rubbish and 
brick-work. I think it is full 30 feet high, the 
roof is an arch of brick about 4 feet thick, but 
neither of the Gothic or Roman pitch; the best 
way I can deseribeit is by supposing an egg-shell 
cut lengthwise, when the small end being held 
up will give the section of this roof; it has 
nothing of the dome in its form, but is thrown 
over like a tilt and the end walls are built up to 
meet it; about half has fallen in. In each of 
the side walls of this apartment is an arched 
window about 5 feet high and 3 wide and three 
stone bars running from top to hottom and at 
the far end and fronting the place I entered isa 
niche cut in the wall, and under it the ruins of 
an altar ;1 saw four sitting figures of Budhoo 
amongst the rabbish, rather under the human 
size, the features decayed and worn away. The 
end and sides of this building had highly 
ornamented fronts, portions of which have still 
withstood the ravages of time, each front had 
a pediment and cornice, supported by small 
pillars rising from the moulding of the surbase, 




































(Reprinted from a communication from Lieut. 
Fagan to the Ceylon Government Gazette 
of Tuesday, August 1st, 1820.) 


Wuen I was near Topary, anumber of stone 
pillars standing in the jungle a short way 
on the left of the road attracted my atten- 
tion. I hastened to examine them and, on a 
nearer approach, was surprised by the 
appearance of the ruins of an elegant cir- 
cular building of red brick; and at a short 
distance on the right another building of 
massive proportions and of the same materials, 
heaps of ruins, pillars, brick abutments and 
fallen walls appeared through the jangle in all 
directions. The circular building was, | think, 
once a temple, open above. I ascended to 
a platform of about 15 feet wide and 5 high, by 
six stone steps. The platform 1s rounded and 
faced with a wall of brick and has a coping and 
cornice of cut stone, most of whieh is still 
standing. From this platform six steps more 
lead to another, about 7 feet wide, and faced all 
round with cut stone in square panels, divided 
by small pilasters. Ornaments in relief are 
eut on the panels, but now worn away and 
indistinct, it is edged like the first with 
a cornice of stone and mouldings. Within thus 
and rising from a ledging of cut stone 4 feet 
high and 8 broad, stand the walls of the temple, 
a perfect circle about 20 feet high and 23 thick, 
with a handsome cornice of brick encircling the 
top. The whole appears to have been coated 
with fine plaster, small parts of which still 
adhere. I examined closely but could not 
discover the smallest appearance of its ever 
having had a roof. Corresponding exactly with 
the four cardinal points, are the remains of four 
doors, to each of which there is an ascent by a 
flight of steps similar to that already described. 
The interior circumference measures five paces 
exactly and in the centre rises a mound of earth 
and ruins, in the middle of which is a square pit, 
4& feet wide, lined with brick, and nearly filled 
with loose bricks and jungle, On the band or 
footing of cut stone that runs round the base 
of the wall, stand a number of small stone pillars 
without capitals, about 5 feet high and 4 feet 
asunder; they appear to have been ranged in 
order from door to door, and bear marks of 
having been highly ornamented. The door- 
frames, I suspect, have been taken away; judging, 
however, by the openings, they were about 4} to 
5 feet wide, but whether arched or square it was 
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arched niches for small statues and small 
pilasters with panels square and _ circular, 
the whole in a surprising state of preservation 

The ranges of stone pillars, which first 
attracted my attention, appear to have supported 
an open building similar to what is called an 
amblum ; they stand about 5 feet out of a mould 
of earth, are plain, round, octagonal or square 
shafts, of one stone each, but none more than 
from a foot to 10 inches in diameter, and never 
had capitals, A thick brick wall with a coping 
of stone appears by its remains to have formerly 
surrounded these buildings, and several large 
platforms faced with bricks and covered with 
ruins appear through the jungle. 

The inhabitants, of whom I inquired, informed 
me that these ruins are called the Naique’s palace, 
and the headmen, remarking my admiration of 
them, told me he would send for an old Kandyan 
who could conduct me to a place in the jungle 
where I should find others far more extensive, 
the remains of buildings constructed by Johar- 
rums or Giants. We set out at 4. p. m., and 
after walking about a mile through the jungle 
in an easterly direction a stupendous brick 
building, like the tombs of the kings in Kandy, 
struck my view: the elevation of the building is 
from 80 to 100 feet, and it is surmounted by 
a beautiful circular obelisk or spire in good 
preservation, about 25 feet in height, towering 
magnificently over the surrounding plains and 
jungle; on the first view the Kandyans of my 
party uncovered their heads and prostrated 
themselves with marks of the greatest reverence, 
The whole of this great pyramid is built of the 
great brick above described, the coating of 
plaster, which once encircled, has dropped off, 
large trees and patches of jungle are rooted in its 
circumference and project from the surface, and 
the fall of vast masses of the brick-work, forced 
down by that natural destroyer of Ceylon 
architecture, the Indian fig-tree, has left broad 
and deep chasms, exhibiting only regular layers 
of the same material, from remarking which I 
am led to conclude that this vast pile is not 
a mound of earth faced with a brick wall, but 
that the whole structure is one great mass of 
brick masonry: I am also inclined to think that 
like the Egyptian pyramids it may contain 
a chamber in the centre. Round the base of this 
structure and projecting about 10 or 15 feet from 
it, at equal distances, stand 16 small brick 
buildings, one open andone closed up alternately, 
those that are open are about 10 feet in front 
and measure 5 feet square inside ; the entrance 
to each is by a small square door, the frame of 
stone, and the roofs are conical, opening at the 
top like chimneys, the remains in plaster of the 
usual guardian figure are visible on the sides of 
some of the doors of these buildings, from which 


I should be induced to call them small chapels ; 
the buildings closed up are rather larger that 
the former and have the appearance of tombs, 
the front of ench is ornamented with small 
pilasters rising from the moulding of the surbase 
supporting a cornice, on the astragals of which 
are regular lines of dentils like those of a 
Grecian architrave; I should not be surprised if 
& passage to the centre of the pyramid was 
found through one of these tombs, I paced 
round close to these buildings and found the 
circumference measured 276 paces,—a platform 
of about 30 feet wide and faced with a brick wall 
4 feet high, partly remaining, surrounding the 
whole, 

Ai a short distance stands another pyramid of 
the same form, but smaller in all its dimensions, 
and without the chapels and tombs at its base; 
if isin far better preservation, the plaster still 
remains in most parts, and although the fig-tree 
roots have made deep openings in its sides, but 
very little of the brick-work has fallen down. 


Near it stands the side and end wall of a large 
square building, similar to that which I saw in 
the morning near the circular temple, but of great 
strength and magnitude, the walls being nearly 
six feet thick and of sohd brick-work, a small 
arched window with stone bars remain in the side 
wall, but the roof and other parts have fallen in 
and filled the area. The whole of the standing 
walls are covered with ornaments in plaster, parts 
of which are in surprising preservation, an archi- 
trave and cornice projects in front supported by 
numerous pillars and containing arched niches 
for small statues and panels between the pilasters 
exhibiting dancing figures in relief, the cornice 
and frieze are covered with small grotesque 
human figures in pot bellies in all attitudes (about 
7 inches high), the bands and fillet are covered 
with rows of small birds resembling geese and 
made of burnt earth and chunam. 


The evening was closing fast and obliged me to 
leave these interesting objects to view one, which 
my guide told me, surpassed them all; and on 
advancing about half a mile further in the jungle 
I came upon what at first view appeared a large 
black rock, about 80 feet long and 30 high in the 
centre, aud sloping towards the ends, and on 
advancing a few steps further found myself under 
a black and gigantic human figure at least 25 
feet high, JI cannot describe what I felt at the 
moment. On examination I found this to be a 
ficure of Budhoo in an upright posture, of excel- 
lent proportions and in an attitude, I think, 
uncommon, his hands laid gracefully across his 
breast and his robe falling from his left arm. 
Close on his left lies another gigantic figure of 
the same sacred personage, in the usual recum- 
bent posture, I climbed up to examine it more 
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minutely and found that the space between the 
eyes measured one foot, the length of the nose 2 
feet 4 inches, and the little finger of the hand 
under his head 2 feet; the size of the figure may 
be guessed from these proportions, On the right 
of the standing figure is a small door of the V1- 
hare, and on the nght of the door another figure 
of the god of the sume proportions as the former 
two and in the common sitting attitude; these 
figures are cut out clear from the rocks, and 
finely executed ; but whether each is formed of 
one or more pieces I forgot to examine. The 
entrance to the Vihare is arched with a pilaster 
on each side cut out of the rock, the old wooden 
door 1s in good preservation, within sits Budhoo 
on athrone, a little above the human size withh is 
usual many-headed and many-handed attendant. 
The apartment is narrow and the ceiling low and 
painted in ved ornament, the whole resembling 
others that I have seen in the 7 Korales, Matale, 
&c., &c.; between the door and the standing figure 
the rock is made smooth for about 6 feet square, 
and this space is covered with a close written 
Kandyan Inscription perfectly legible. I may 
have overlooked many interesting points in this 
great monument of superstition but it was nearly 
dark and I was obliged to return to Topary. 
Various names are assigned by the people to the 
other buildings, but they all agree in calling this 
the Gal Vihare. Close under the large pyramid, 
the people pointed ont a eavity about 4 ft. 





square and 15 deep, lined with brick, which, I am 
inclined to think, would, if cleared, lead to 
a subterraneous passage. There 1s a vague 
tradition among them that the Portuguese found 
immense treasures in this building, since which 
time they affirm that I am the only European by 
whom these ruins have been visited. ‘lhe few 
poor Kandyans residing in the neighbourhood 
still worship in the Vibare. I inquired from 
their priests, hoping to obtain from them some 
further information, but was told they had but 
one [who knew], and he lived several miles off, 
The people spoke of some smaller ruins at 
a distance, but so overgrown with jungle that 
it was not possible to approach them. I could 
not discover the least appearance of water near 
these ruins, nor the remains of any wells or 
other reservoirs from which the inhabitants 
could have been supplied. 


I willleuve it to the curious in Ceylon anti- 
quities to discover the reason that the people, 
who built these great edifices, should take the 
trouble of making so many mullions of bricks for 
the work, where there was abundance of fine 
stone well calculated for their construction in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 


Whatever was the state of this part of the 
country in former times, it is now a sterile 
wilderness, covered with impenetrable thorny 


jungle. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VARIOUS PERSONS NAMED BHARATA. 
Mn M. T. Narasimnhiengar of Bangalore having 
asked me to put into shape for publication his 
observations on the various persons named 
Bharata and themeaning of Bharatavarsha, I 
have much pleasure in complying with his request. 
The name Mahabharata, he observes, means 
‘the Great Story of the descendants of Bharata,’ 
who must necessarily have been the ancestor of 
both contending parties, the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. The Puranas mention two kings 
and two only, named Bharata, One was the 
s0n of Téalajahgha, who was a grandson of 
Kirtaviryarjuna, and a descendant of Yadu, son 
of Yayati. The other was the son of king 
Dushyanta, and also descended from Yayati 
through Paru, of the Lunar race. The first-named 
Bharata was the ancestor of the Vrishnis, and 
had no concern with the epic which is named 
ufter the emperor Bharata, son of Dushyanta, 
But the territorial name Bhérata-varsha 
or Bhérata-khanda is derived from a third 
Bharata, who was more ancient than the son of 
Dushyanta, and belonged to a different line, 
the dynasty of Priyavarta, brother of Uttana- 
Pada, the father of Dhruva’ This Bharata is 


said to have retired to Sdlagrima for penanee, 
and to have been born again as Jada-Bharata, 
whose story may be found in Vishyu Purdna, II, 
I, 83; II, 18: Bhdég. Pur., V, 7, 38: Agnes Pur., 
107-1i and 12: Mark. Pur., 53-40, 41, ete, 

But books claiming to be authoritative con- 
stantly confound this Bharata with the distinct 
person of that name who was the ancestor of the 
combatants of the Mah4bhdrata war. Such con- 
fusion is found, for instance, in Talboys Wheeler’s 
Short History, Frazer’s Literary History of India, 
and Prof. Eggeling’s valuable contribution to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th ed., Vol. xxi, 
p- 281). 

Mr. Narasimhiengar is anxious that the 
‘vulgar error’ exposed in the above remarks 
should not be perpetuated. 

A learned Sanskritist to whom I showed his 
letter remarks that the names Bharata-varsha 
and Mah&bharata both, no doubt, go back to 
the Vedic tribe of Bharatas, so that the distinc- 
tion between the persons is of less importance 
than it seems to be at first sight. 

I cannot carry the matter farther, 


Vinorent A, SMITH, 
Srd April, 1909, 
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THE LEGEND OF KHAN KHWAS AND SHER SHAH THE 
CHAUGATTA (MUGHAL) AT DELI. 


BY H. A, ROSE. 


HE Khan Khiwas of this quaint Panjibi Legend is the Kawis Khan mentioned in the account 
T of the Chuhis of Gujrit. Masnad Ali Khw&s Khiin was a historical personage and a A/emozr 
of him is given in Elliot’s Hist. of Indéa, IV, pp. 528-32. He is also alluded to repeatedly in the 
Lévikh-1-Sher-Shahi. The present Legend is historically quite incorrect, but it is interesting as 
showing bow Khwaés Khan the Generous is still remembered in the Panjab. 


No. V. 
Text. 


Laréi Khan Khwds beté nd@l Sher Shah wiatid 
khud Chaugatta Dihli; bazabin Panjdt 


wa Hindtistant. 


Ik din Badshah Begam se gusse hogyd, 
hukm kita: ‘Begam nin shahar ton kadhdio.’ 
Begam hamal nal thi; shahar Rohtas wich ja 
baithi, aur Sibi Roht&s da Badsh&ah de dar de 
mare khidmat wich hajir rahad. Jab din pire 
hfe dai niin saddke andar dakhil kita aur najiimf 
bhi sadd-leinda, Larkaé jamid: najimi kitab 
kadhke wekhan lag&. Begam niin najimf ne 
kah-dittd: ‘ter# ptttar bac® bidshéh sakht 
ho'ec&. Begam sunke khush hii, aur inaém 
majim{ nin bahut ditt&, Jab bachch& bada 
hogya, naukar chakar rakh-ditte ; jab bard baras 
di hoia, woh mulk niin mir-kut karke litan 
lagd. Jab biédshah niin khabar hui, badsh&h ne 
faujin bhejkar kah@ ki: — ‘pakr-lio.’ Faujin 
nal larai hui; badshih di fauj hirgayt, topin 
sab kholiyd. Phir hor fanj af; us par bhi 
ghihzidah ne fatah pat. Badshih nin bari 
lachér kar-ditté. Badsh&éh Sher Shih ne apne 
amirin nin kab-ditta: ‘jera thnin phar-liwe, 
ohniin main badé khish karingé,’ Dar de mire 
Shihzidah de kise ne bhi ohde phar-lane da 
iqarir n& kitd. Jk Jtwan Rai Bhit! darbar 
wich baithd si: oh bola, ‘ai B&adshah’ik arz 
meri hai, jan bakhshen, to kahdn.’ Badgh&b ne 
kaha ‘kah’; woh kahne lagé: ‘Main Khan 


No. V. 
Translation. 


The War of Knén Khwds with his father 
Sher Shdh Chaugatia, King of Dells. 


Once upon a time king Sher Shah was dis- 
pleased with his Begam and ordered her to be 
banished. The Begam. who was pregnant, took 
up her abode in Rohtas city, The governor of 
Rohtis, in fear of the king, remained in attendance 
on her. Qn the completion of the term of preg- 
nancy, he sent for a midwife, and introduced 
her into (the Begam’s) room. He also called 
inan astrologer. She was delivered of a son. 
The astrologer opened his book and after con-~ 
sulting it said that her sen wonld be a liberal 
and generous prince. The Begam was much 
pleased at hearing this prophecy and gave him 
a handsome reward, When the prince grew 
older, servants were engaged for his care. At 
the ageof 12 he began to plunder the country 
by force and violence. When this news reached 
king Sher Shih, he sent troops to capture the 
prince. In the battle that ensued, the king’s 
army was repulsed, and its guns were seized by 
the prince. The king despatched yet another 
force, which the prince also defeated. The king, 
now helpless, called together his nobles, and 
courtiers, and told them that whoever captured 
the prince should receive a great reward. Fear- 
ing the prince's bravery none of them volunteered 





1 Bhat, or bhat$ in Panjabi, is a bard—a caste of degonerate Brahmans. The habits areall intended to excite 
the hearers’ generosity and induce them to fee the Bhat who recites them lavishly. 
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See 
nee ee 


Khwas uin jinwd& tere pds linda bin, par 
usnin tim mfrné n4.’ Badshéh ne eh bat 
mink. Bhat kallA tir-pyd. Kot din pake 
Rohtas wich Khan Khwas de pis pahtuiché, usdi 
sat karne lag, kabit banike pahlan Nabi 


—~ AL 


Sahib dt gifat kiti, kabit pahlan yih kaha :— 


Kabit. 


Nar had Nabi, nadi had sdgar, jal had ind, 
bajaniar had ther. 


Dhan had hast, sewar had moti, parwat had 
jo pawan Sumer 


Rath had arun arun had, din yar din yar had 
hano andher.” 


Chae chak had kardyd ti bexhad Shdhan pat 
Nes, 

Jiwan Rit kahe: ‘herd mdniyo b4t, na kijiyo 
bere 


Shahzidah eh sunke bahut khiish héié ; boli: 
‘many ky& maéngda hai.’ Usne Shah2adah da 
nim Allah de sar madng&. Woh bol& ki: ‘jo 
kuchh hor lend hai, le-le, sar meré n@ mang.’ 
To phir woh bhat bola ki: ‘math taintin Sher 
Shih de pfs lejaud hai, jahin marzi chahe sar 
lings.” Usne kaha: * wahdo nf lejé:’ phir woh 
hula :— 


Kabit. 


Khin Khwds walt tin pird haun sahe tere aj 
thakhe,. 

Unehi Kot Kangr@ disse jisko dekh Bhishan 
jhakke, 


Jén chhorah miliyo Sher Sidh se, yd tasbth phar 
battho Makke. 


or promised to capture him. But one Jivan 
Rai, Bhat, who was then at the Court, said: « O 
king! I wish to say something, provided my 
life be granted to me.” The king granted him 
leave to speak anl he said that he would only 
bring in Khan Khwis, if the king refrained 
from killing him. The king agreed to this re- 
quest. The Bhat set out encognito and reached 
Rohtds after some days. There he appeared 
before Khan Khwas, and began to flatter him, 
First he praised the Prophet and then recited 
the following adit? in his honour :-— 


“The Prophet occapies the highest place 
among mankind, He is the ocean among the 
streams, like Indra among the gods of rain, 
aad the tramp? amoug musical instruments. 


The elephant is the token of immensity of 
wealth; pearls are the best of ornaments 
and the highest of all mountains is Sumeru. 


No chariot is greater than that of the Sun, yet 
higher than the Sun’s chariot is the day- 
light, since where there is hght, there is no 
darkness. 


I have seen the four dominions ; thou art em- 
peror, a lion of unbounded power. 


The poet-laureate Jivan Rai saith: ‘ Follow 
his advice, do not delay.’ 


‘* Hearing this, the prince was greatly pleased 
and asked him what hewanted. The bard asked 
for the prince’s head in the name of God. The 
prince said: ‘Take anything else you desire, 
but ask not for my head.” The bard rejoined : 
‘“‘T wish to take thee to the king Sher Shah, and 
shall take thy head wherever I requireit.” The 
prince said: ‘‘Take me not thither.’ The bard 
recited another kaddé :— 


“OQ Khin Khwis thou art a perfect saint, and 
none to-day can withstand thy attack. 


The high fort of Kingra is visible and seeing 
it, Bhibhikshan (brother of Ravan) bends. 


Meet Sher Shah, if thou valuest thy life, or 


else take the rosary into thy hands and 
retire to Mecca, 


ree i 


2 A distich in Hirdi, 


8 The tramp which will be blown by the angel Israfil on thh day of resurrectiox. 
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Khan Khwds sabhi bidk pird dp Sumer pahdvi 
se ghakke. 


Yih b&t sunke Khan Khwés ne apni man ke 
pas jakar kaha ki: ‘meri gifat bhat ne karke, sar 
manga hai. Woh, andar jakar, dhél mahron kt 
phar ke tpar aske katar rakh-a’t, boli hai: 
‘beta, agar daulat mange, to Dilli tak chhakre 
daulat ke lad& din, nahin to sar deden&. Jab 
suningt ke sar deditté main diidh bakhshting?.’ 
Lekar woh dhal zar kt bhat ke pas gaya aur 
kah&: ‘agar daulat chahiye to Dilli tak sark 
daulat te ashraftan dt bandh din, nahtn to 
sar k&tle.? To bhat bold: ‘daulat dt mujko 
ch@h nahtn hai, sar len& hai, To woh bola: 
- gar katle.’ Bhat ne kaha ki: ‘main jalléd nabin 
hin jo sar tera kat-lin, jis tarah se Raja Jagde 
ne Kankalt bhatnt ko sar kat-ke dt& hai, apne 
hath se dst tarah se tin bht de, > Th bat sunke 
katar ko resham ki dori paudhke gardan par 
katdr rakhke pairan wich dort bindhdi aur bath 
wich thglt rakh-ltt?, dab&ne lag&. To bhat bola, 
ki: ‘thahrjé dhar jo hai to t&br’ sar kt hai, 
jabin meré dil chahegd, sar le-linga.’ Shah- 
Adah ne kah& ki: ‘Dehli mat lejind.’ To phir 
bhat bold: ‘main nin utthe lejana hai’; aur yib 
kabit kaha. 


Ek kath chhar maren, ek sote nd igen. 


Ek dg deh maren, ek dangas hud bhdgén. 


Ek pant pt maren, ek Sdwan ghan gajen. 


Rdj kdb kirat kare, shtsk kat de Bhat ko jo chér 
jagat men jas rahe 


Khin Khwis thou art perfect in every way, 
Mount Sameru bows to thee.” 


Hearing this, Khan Khwas went to his mother 
and told her hear how that the bard has extolled 
him, and. asked for his head. At these words she 
went into the inner chamber, and brought out 
a shield, full of good mohars, with a katdr 
or dagger above them, and said to the prince, 
““My son! If the bard needs wealth, he can 
have a train of carte full of treasure reaching as 
far as Debli. Otherwise, give him thy head, and 
I will absolve thee from the debt thou owest me, 
thy mother, when T hear tbat thou hast done so.’ 
The prince laid the shield filled with gold coin, 
before the bard, and told him that if he wanted 
money, he could make him a road of gold coins, 
&c., thence as far as Dehli; otherwise he might 
cut off his head. Upon this the bard said he 
did not ask for money, but for the prince’s 
head, The prince gave up his head, whereup- 
on the bard said: ‘Lam not a jalldd ( execu- 
tioner) that I should behead thee. Give me 
thy head, as did Raja Jagdev who cut off his 
head with his own hands and offered it to 
Kankali Bhatnt.” Hearing this the prince fasten- 
ed the dagger on to his neck with a silken thread 
which he tied to his feet. The prince then placed 
a dish before him to receive his severed head and 
was about to press the dagger when the bard 
spake and said: *‘ Wait a while, for the body is 
subordinate to the head, so will I carry thy head 
wherever I require it.”” The prince said: ‘Take 
me not to Dehli.’ The bard said: «<I will surely 
carry thee thither.’ And he recited another 


kabet :— 


‘¢ There are men who climb over the scaffolding 
to die; others there are who would not 


rise from slumber. 


Some men there are who burn themselves to 
death by fire; others there are who flee in 
fear of snake bite. 


Some drown in the waters ; others enjoy them- 
selves in the rainy month of Séwan :— 


The poet-lanreate praises thee ; cut off thy head, 
and make it over to the bard, su that the 
fame of thy magnanimity may be spread al] 
over the world!” 
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Jab yih b&t Shahzfdah ne sunt, to nal usde 
hota. Chalte chalte kai din pakar, Debli ke pas, 
bafasale do kos, Sh&h Ali Mardan k& b&gh hue, 
wahaén j& baithe, to bhat ne ky& kam kris 2 
Shahzadah ko kaha: ‘Haztr yahan baithiye, main 
khang ledfin; kh4nd kh&ke bAdsh#h ke rdbart 
le-chalinga.’ Yub takrére karte the, jo sin bara 
sal ké ek bhat k& lark& larkon ke n@l khelt& ust 
bagh men chala aya. Usko dekhkar bhat - 
bulaya aur kaha ki: ‘ bet ti Sh&hzadah ke pas 
baith, main khan& Jé4in.’ Bhat chaligaya: 
bad do ghart ke ek bagb&n badshih k& Sh&h- 
zadéh ko dekhkar koi dali lag& karke uske Age 
rakkhi, Shahzidah mazkir ne jeb btch hath 
dala to pauch sat ashrafiin niklin, us bagbin nin 
bakhshtn; bagbén mazkdr ne pichha ki: ‘ap ka 
nim kt kai?’ Unhon ne kalé: ‘merd nim 
Khin Khwés hai,’ Chupke se woh namak- 
harm Badsh&h Sher Sh&h ke hazir men jake 
Kahne lagé ki: ¢ mubarik ho’e Haziir mon jo 
dushman tera hai dsnfin main Sh&h Ali Mard&n 
ke bag men baithd wekh aya hin.’ Béadshh ne 
stinde sar fanj ko hukm ditt@ ki: ‘ gher& karlo, 
nikalne n& p&we.’ Isi tarah se fanj ne girde 
girde nirga bindh-litti, aur &p bht ghore par 
aswdt hoke bag men Agyd. Os wakht men 
Shahzddah sot& st, gint k& bet& bolA : — 


Kabit. 
Uthie big jag ktun soyo 


Fuujen dhé’e dhé’e kar Gen ! 
To Shihzadah bol& yih kabit : — 


Dhilé thédt wit jis pa@'én ! 
lain to snise cdi de rah€ uthfen f 


Ap jas let jet kiun héritn ? 


De sur dén sir hath pain. 


Us din ktiin nahin charhe Sher Shdh, 
Jo Kot Kéngra Jammin ps tien? 





When the prince heard this k&abté he aecom- 
panied the bard without demur. After a few 
days’ journey, they reached their destination, and 
betook themselves to the garden of Shih Al? 
Mardan, which lies two miles from Dehli, The 
bard said: “ Your Majesty should sit here and 
I will go and bring your food.” After you have 
taken food I will present you before the king. 
During this conversation a boy-bard about 12 
years old, who was playing with other boys, 
came into the garden, and the bard seeing him, 
called to him and addressed him thus: « My 
boy! Sit by the prince, for I am going to 
bring his food.” After two gkarts or three 
quarters of an hour the kine’s gardener cama 
before the prince, and presented with some 
produce from the garden. The prince putting his 
hand into his pocket, brought out 5 or 7 gold 
ashrdvis and gave them to the gardener. The 
gardener asked the prince’s name and he replied 
that his name was Khan Khwas. Hearing this, 
the treacherous gardener went secretly to the 
king, Sher Shih, and said :—* Congratulations 
to your Majesty! I have just seen your 
Majesty’s enemy sitting in Shah Al? Mardin 
Khin’s garden.” The king on hearing this 
news bade his army surround him and not let 
him escape. So the troops drew a cordon round 


the garden, and the king himself rode there on 
horse back. 


The prince was lying asleep but the bard’ 
recited this habit, 


slumbers: 


8 boy 
to rouse him from his 


‘Rise up! O lion! Wake up! Why art thou 
sleeping ? 
Troops are pouring in (from all sides),” 
The prince responded in 
kabit -— 


“It is a pity that the bard brought me all this 
distance | 


the following 


I was ready to cut off my head, and give it 
to him at my own place ! 


Why should I now lose the fame I have won ? 


Let me make him a gift of my head and 
thereby attain virtue’s reward. 


Why did not Sher Shah come to attack me,: 


When I held the territories of Kot Kangra 
and Jammii ? ” 
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Yih bat Sh&hzidah ne kahke katair pet men 
niirke margy&. To gini ka beté bola: — 


Dobra. 
Jaisze sakhi Khiin Khwés, taise hate do’t. 


Sdi dip nau hand men bhiké rahe na ko’l. 


lint bait kahke gaint ka betaé katar marke 
margyié. Yih khabr bhat ko puhtinchi ki: ‘tin 
kiske waste khind pakiti hai? Wahanto kim 
tamim hochuki! To phir gini hath men katir 
leke mauga par aya aur bola :— 


Kabit. 
Are Khan Khwéas diyo kar ds, na diyo dildsd, 
na jtyo bechard. 


Main usnun chhorgyd si amdnat, pdchhe se lit- 
Liyo yth pasdrd, 

Ave dakkhan pachham ugam ptirab chhats kt 
bich pore dhaskd rd! 

Eks afsos raha dil men taine gid? guldm dagé 
kor mara. 


Itnt bat kahke woh bht katir markar margya. 
Uske dusre bete ko khabr pahunchi ki: ‘bap, 
bhai aur Shaihzidah mire gaye. Tu ko abht khabr 
na hui? Woh bhi katér pakrkar 4ya aur bold 
Badshah se :— 


Kabit. 
Kete ek katak atak lety2, aur teg ke zor se 
bdndhliyo har 
Bhat béhin phari gadh se tira in ndm S@in 
ke se shish diyo har 


Tin sulién baro beiman jid sahr piyild bade 
kd wiyo hai 


Sakht Khén Khwis Surg gayd, gidi titht muwd 
jan id bot gayo hat 


Ttni bat kahke katir markar woh bhi margy& 
Phir bhat ki ’aurat katar pakrkar, yih bat sunkar 
ayi, Khiwand apne ke sar par khari hokar 
kahne lagi :— 

Dohra. 
Uth kanta sar pdgdhar jdgat hain kya so? 


With these words the prince plunged his 
dagger into his heart and put himself to death. 
The bard’s son now recited the following 
dohrit eae 

Distich. 
‘Had there been another equal to Khan 
Khwas in generosity 

None would have starved in the seven penin- 

sulas aud the nine sections of the world.” 

Uttering these words the bard’s son also 
stabbed himself to death with that same dagger. 
This news reached the 6idi, who was asked for 
whom was he preparing food? since all was 
over! The bard then came to the spot, with 
a dagger in his hand and recited the following 
kabit -— 


“Oh! han Khw4s came here in hops, but 
none welcomed him, so he chose not to 
remain alive. 

T had left him here as it were a trust, but in 
my absence my wealth has been plandered ! 

From south and west and north and cast 
reproaches fall upon thy breast ! 

The only grief in my heart is that, thou, O 
coward slave ! hast treacherously killed the 
prince,”’ 

With these words, he also stabbed himself 
and died. The news of the death of his father, 
his brother, and the prince, reached the bard’s 
second son, and he said to himself: “ Hast thou 
not yet come to knowP” He also went dagger 
in hand, and thus, addressed the king. 


“Thou hast defeated many a toe and with- 
stood him by dint of arms, 

The brat had brought the prince, by the ari, 
down from his castle and he hath given away 
his head in the way of God! 

O Sultan! Thou art wholly faithless, thou 
who hast drunk poison out of the cup or 
vice. 

The generous-hearted Khan Khbwis has en- 
tered Heaven ! Coward ! thou alone hast 
died, having lost thy fame and name.” 

With these words he too stabbed himself to 
death. On hearing this news, the bard's wife 
also came armed with a dagger, and standing 
near her husband’s head thus began :— 


‘¢ Dear husband, arise! Put thy turban on thy 
head! Art thou asleep or art thou awake ? 
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Surely Death seizes old and young alike,” 

Speaking thus, she too stabbed herself to 
death. Only one young girl was left of all the 
bard’s family, and she drawing a veil over her face, 
also appeared on the seene and taking a dagger 
in her hand recited the following habit ;— 


Béla birdha bdlka aksar marna hé'e 

tut bat sundkar kat@r markar woh bhi 
margayi., Ek kany& kanyé kanwéri unke ghar 
meh rahgayi thi, woh larki bht nakd&b chahrah 
par dalkar ust jagah par dyf aur katar hath men 
lekar yih kabit kaba :— 


Bol liye siiré judh mache aur bol liye dhol sar 
yabhi har 


Lol liye Hari Chant jo Rtjd ja Chindal ke 
dis bhayo hat 

Bolliye Jaqdeojo Rajé ne jal Kankdl: ko shish 
diyo hat 

Sal:hi Kian Khwis surg gayd gidi iu ho muwi 
ga ied bol gyda hat 


** Noble is the shout of brave men thaé die in the 
midst of the battle ; good is the roll of the 
drum that suffers every beating. 

Good was the word of Raja Hari Chand who 
had to enter the service of an undertaker, 
Good was the word of Rajé Jagdev, who 

delivered his head to Kankali, the poetess, 

Good was the word of Khén Khw&s who is 
not dead but is gone to Paradise; “ O 
Coward ! (meaning the king) Thou alone 


hast died and thy word has been shame- 
fully broken |” 
Saying this she thrust her dagger into the 
king’s heart and also stabbed herself, and thus 
ended both their lives, 


Yih bat kabke bidshih ke pet men kafar mira 
fidhar apne mira, donon margaye. 





CASTE AND SECTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
I.—Caste Marks, 

Caste marks, like sectarial marks, probably had a religious origin, but they should nevertheless 
be caretully distinguished from the latter. They are in themselves only a part of the symbolism of 
vaste, and find counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which distinguish one 
caste from another, 


Aveording to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu society, the outward and 
visible signs of the castes were as follows:— 


Bréhmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya. 
Clothing in skins. black deer. red deer. goat. 
Sacred thread. cotton, hemp. wool. 
Staff. dhate. bar. pal. 


The Brahmicharyas of each of the above castes are said to have been distinguished by more 
elaburate differences ta the matters of clothing and staff. Thus :— 


Brahmana. Keshatriya. Vaigya. 
Under garment. hemp. silk. sheep-skin, 
Upper garment of akin. black-buck. viré, a deer. goat. 
Staff, dkih. bélva gilar 4 
Height of staff,5 to the head. to the forehead. to the nostrils. 
Gudle, mbnj & murba.? hemp. 


1 I, ¢., of the wood of the duted frondosa, ficus Indica and acacia Arabica, respectively 
2 Called the edhichhrd. 8 Aegle marmelos, or wood-apple. 
* According to Manu, sloka 45. The varieties of the Brahmichirya staff above 
fo the Grihyastiea, Manu, sloka 45 gives a wider range of choice: ¢. y., Brahmana 
ex hho wail (acacia catechu) ; Vaigya, jal or gélar. =" 
8 » vetch, 


& Ficus glomerata. 
given are arranged according 
dhak or bilua; Kshatriya, bay 


? @ creeper, 


a) a 


— 
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There was a difference also, according to caste, i the forms of the words used by the Brahmé- 
haryas in asking alms :8— 


Braéhmanas. Kshatriya. Vaisya. 
Bhavti bhikhyam. biakhyaw bhavti. bhikhyam dehi. 
Dehi. deli. bhavis. 


In connection with the above distributions of dothing and accoutrements, each of the four chief 
castes wore, on the forehead between the eye-brows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood 


paste? (vide Plate figs. 1, 2,3 and4), The colour, as well as the form, of the castettmark was 
distinctive for each caste, as under :— 


Brahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. Sidra. 
White. red, pale yellow. black. 


According to a éloka in the Padma Purdna, the colours abovementioned correspond with the 
complexion of each caste, which was assumed to convey its general mental qualities :— 


Brahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. Siidra. 
Venerable, merciless. merciful, vain, 


The sloka above referred to runs as foHows :— 
atecrat fear at: arariray aise: 
Saaea Claait et: aero eae | 
STo -B& 1 2E 129. 
The Meru Tantra, however, prescribes quite a different set of marks (vide Plate fixs. 5, 6 
and 6a, 7 and 8) :—- 
Brahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. Sadra, 
Vardhapundra. tripundra.10 ardhachandrakd. chaukd. 
Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the ¢pundra in its straight form, though 
Shiktakas might wear both, while the sardhapundra is prescribed for Kshatriyas. 


The materials for the vardhapundra wear also varied to saffron, clay, turmeric and earth from 
sacred places. In modern practice the colour is rarely pure white. 


Historically the discrepancies to be observed in the authorities mote than probably represent 
local feeling at various epochs and show that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. 
Nowadays, in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exist, and customs that are not to 
be found in them are observed, ZH. g., the sacred thread is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is 
shown by the knots used; the castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Kshatriya 
divisions employing the drahkm-ganth, and those representing the old Vaisyas, the vtshw-ganth. 


II, =Sectarial Marks. 
1. Vaishnava. 


Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern form. That of the 
Vaishnavas is the urdhpund, representing the dishnpad, or footprint of Vishnu: (Plate fig. 9). 


It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point between them (see Plate 
fig. 5), and as a simple vertical line. This last statement is, however, expressly contradicted by 
another account, which says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to use the single vertical line, and 


proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great Vaishnava sects and their offshoots as understood 
in the Panjab. 


This account leads us into an extremely instructive presentation of sect development among 
Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India. These sects are given as follows, employing the terms 
for them used by the modern Panjabts. 


8 Seo Phraskara, Grihyastira, ed. Kasiji Med. Hall, under the authority of the Maharajé of Hathwa, St. 1952: 
Khandé II, pp. 800 f.: s#éras 16 to 28. Manu, Dhagé 2, al, 41, 45, 46, etc. 
® Brdhmanas also used bhabhiti, ashes, for this purpose. 
10 In two forms: three straight lines or three lines curved upwards. 
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So a a 
See a ea a ee a ee ee ee See 
(a) Lakhmiji or Sri, 
founded by Réméndj Acharya. 
The Panjabi followers of Rimandj are divided into two sects, using the same sectarial mark, but 


of different colours (see Plate fig. 10). That is, the inner part of the mark is called g7, and is 
coloured yellow by the Ramintj Sect, and red by the Ramanand Sect, who are bazragis. 


(5) Seshji, 
founded by Madhev Acharya. 


This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. That of the Seshji Sect is 
o dulst leaf and is calted 7? gunjan malt (Plate fig. 11), and that of the GopAljt Sect has a peculiar 
elongation down the nose, (Plate fig. 12). 


(c) Mahfidevji or Rudra, 
founded by Balabh Acharya. 


This sect has seven galis or seats, six of which use the urdhpund mark, some with a dot 
below 1t: (Plate figs. 18@ and 135), The seventh gaddi, at Gokainath near Mathura, uses two 
vertical lines. (Plate fig. 14). 

(d) Sankadika, 
founded by Nimbark Ach4rya. 


This sect uses a modification of the urdhpund with the sr7: (Plate fig. 15).1 


2. Saivas. 


The Saivas commonly use the curved éripund (see Plate fig. Ga), representing a half-moon, 
the symbol of Siva. The éripuzd is, however, not of a constant character, being also described as 


three oblique lines with a point under them or simply as three parallel lines (Plate fig. 6). It also 
takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16. 


The parallel or curved forms of the ¢ripund with @ dot on the central line (Plate figs. 17 
and 17a) is utilized to show the particular form of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The 
worshipper of Siva wears the éripund made of ashes, saffron or sandal. The worshippers of his 
consort Devi has the central dot made of sandal coloured red. The worshippers of Ganesh has the 
central dot of sindiir (vermilion). The worshipper of Sirya wears no special colour, but his ¢ripund 
mark is sometimes red. 


8. Other Hindus. 
The Shaktaks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion!? (Plate fig. 18). 


The Samarts, the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the urdhpund and the éripund 
indifferently, and the Ganpatis to use the trépund only, 


4, Jains. 


The mark of the Jains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of saffron. The Indian 
Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the same mark (Plate fig. 19). 


Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round saffron dot (Plate fig. 20), 
while the Digambri Jains wear a thick vertical line of saffron ( Plate fig. 21). 
(a 

11 Vaishnavas have of course other insignia, as the necklace of tulst beads, in contradistinetion to the rudraksha 
of the Saivas. The Vaishnava sectarial marks in, Sonthern India differ altogether, vide Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies, 8rd ed., p. 112. 


A single mark of red-lead” is worn in Kohit by the Teri Sholl, a-class of Musalmin fagirs, who wear 
a long cloak, often carry o trident tied to the shoulder, and ‘' revolve a metal plate.” 
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ES a 
5. Hindu Religious Orders. 

The Religious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may be regaided as sectarial. 
Thus the Bairagis and some Ud4&sis paint a curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and 
also wear their hair long (jata). 

Jogis, both of the Aughar and Kanphatti degrees, as Saivas, wear the trépund without any 
special embellishments. 

Suthré-sh&his paint the forehead black.18 

The Achari Br&éhman. in the first stage of his career wears a red vertical line with a white 
one on either side! (Plate, fig. 23). 

Some minor religious orders have sectarial marks of their own, such as the mystic word 
om, painted on the forehead. Others wear the tr’vund with two lines added above ( Plate, tig. 24). 
Others have a tulst-patra inside a tripund, a complicated combination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 





ITI. — Pilgrimage Stamps. 

Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tattoo the hands in blue 
when going on a pilgrimage. Sanifsis who visit Hinglaj in Balfchistiin are also said to tattoo 
an emblem of Mahddev under the sleeve. 

Branding is, however, a much more common device, at least when the pilgrim belongs to 
a religious order. Thus, Bairagis who visit Ramir, sixty miles from Dwirka, have the seal of 
Ramar seared on the wrist so as to leave a black brand, Those who visit Dwarka itseli have 
a tapt mudrd, or brand of a coneb, discus, mace, or lotus, as emblems of Vishnu, or a name of Vishnu, 
burnt on the arms.45 Those again who visit Rameshwar have the right shoulder branded thus. 


IV. — Female Caste Marks, 


I add here a cutting from the Pioneer of the 26th May 1907, reproducing a note from the 
Vadras Mail as to the custom of wearing caste marks by women in Southern India. J have 
not heard that there is a similar custom in the Panjib :— 

“The caste-marks worn by women are confined to the forehead and are, says a writer on caste- 
marks in Southern India in the Madras Mail, more uniform than those affected by the men, The 
orthodox mark invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions 1s a small saffron spot in 
the centre of the forehead. But the more popular and fashionable mark is a tiny one made 
with a glue-like substance, usually jet black in colour, called in Tamil sandhu, which is obtained by 
frying sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sandhu is also prepared in Various 
fancy colours, Women who have not reached their twenties are sometimes partial to the use of 
Ikuchchilépottue, or small tinsel dises, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-dozen for 
apie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the gum of the jack-frait, 
quantites of which will be found sticking to a wail or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use, 
The vogue of the kuchchtltpostu is on the wane, however. 

In the more orthodox families, it is considered objectionable that the forehead of a woman 
should remain blank even for a moment, and accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed 
vertical line, the operation being performed generally by women of the Korava tribe. The blister 
takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, who is nothing if not a martyr by 
temperament and training, suffers the pain uncomplainingly.”’ 

13 Sikhs do not use any mark as a rule, though some wear a dot, and their seotaries appear to have no distin- 


guishing marks other than those used by the Udasts and Suthri-shéhis. 

1¢ This appears to resemble the Vaishnava namam of Southern India. 

15 The tapt mudré, is a ‘burnt impression’ as opposed to the sttal mudrd or ‘ cold impression,’ which means the 
painting of emblems daily on the forehead, chest or arms with gop? chandan or clay, while worshipping a god. 

16 [During my wanderings in bazars in India, I frequently collected pilgrimage stamps of brass of the kind 
above mentioned. They were not at all difficult 10 procure twenty years ago in such places as Hardwir, Gaya, 
Mirzipur, Barelf, and so on. But I have never reproduced or used them, asI could not ascertain to which 
shrines they belonged. When the stamp contained a name it was usually Ram-nim, Rim Nardyan or some such 


Vaishnava term. — Ep.] 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO DWELLINGS 
IN THE PANJAB, 


BY H, A. ROSE, 
Ee. 
The Aspect of the House, 


1, The south, 
A southern aspect is unhucky, 


In Jullundur (Jalandhar) it means that it will generally remain empty. In Lahore a house 
facing south, or a site on which a house facing south can only be built, has a markedly lower selling 
value than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid a southern aspect, 
In Gurgaon a house should, if possible, face towards the Ganges,never south. In Dera Ghazt Khan 
this aspect is specially unlocky. 

2. The astrological aspect. 


In Trans-Giri Sirmar the n@m ras,' of the village settles the aspect im the first instance. If it 
is Kumbh, Talé or Brichhak, the house must face west: if in Brikh, Kuny4 or Makar, south: if in 
Min, Kirkh or Mithan, north. 


The house must never face cast. But north and south are also unlucky,? as the north aspect 
brings poverty and the south admits demons. Therefore when a house, according to the ném ras 
rule ought to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, south-cast or 
south-west. 


3. Other aspects. 


In Amritsar a house built in front of a tree, or facing a tank or river, is unlucky,? 


IT, 


Times for building. 
1. The auspicious moment, 


In Sirmfir a handful ef earth from the site selected is taken to a Brahman, who predicts the 
auspicious moment for laying the foundations, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal 


or drum will be heard at the appointed time, The prophecy usually eomes off, because it is made 


with due regard to local circumstances at the time, but if it fails, the time is postponed and another 
day fixed. 


2. Months for building. 


Baisikh, Bhadon, Magh and Phagun are lucky, unless the builder's nfm ras is in Saturn, Mars, 
Ketu or Rahu, 


In Kangr4, the only lucky months are those between Magh and Har, 


In Dera Ghazi Khai, the lucky months are Sawan, Katik, Poh, Phigun and Baisakh. 


1 The Hindi alphabet is divided among the twelve zodiacal signs, 
it. The wim ras is the sign to which the initial letter of the name of 
* Also among Mahammadans in Dera Ghizt Khan. 
3 In this District, if & pipal tree grows within the house precincts, itis unlucky, But in Lahore symmetry 
and even gafety are sacrificed in order to preserve a penal tree growing on the site of a house, or within its 
precinots, unless the tree can be easily transplanted, 


each of which affects the letters allotted to 
the village (as also of a person) belongs. 
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Phagun and Baisdkh are the lucky months: (Sawan provides sons: Kitik brings gold and 
silver: Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) The unlucky months are Har, Bhadon, Asay, 
Maghar, Magh, Chet, and Jéth. Har breeds mice: Bhidon makes the owner ill: Asauj produces 
family quarrels: Maghar produces debt: Magh creates danger of fire : Chet brings ill-luck, and Jéth 


loss of the money spent in building. 
ITr, 


Foundation ceremonies. 
1 Sirmtr. 
In Trans-Girt Sirmar a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirindd* for longevity, are always. and 
a hair from a tiger’s or a leopard’s moustache for courage is often placed beneath the foundation 
stole, 
Elsewhere in Sirmér four jars containing articles, brought from Hardwar or other sacred place, 
are set at the four corners of the house, and on these are laid the foundation stones. 


2. Kangra. 
In Kangra tahsil the foundations are laid at an auspicious moment, when astone chakhi (grind- 
stone), called vastd, is placed in them and worshipped, a goat being sacrificed and kardh parshdd 


offered to it. 
3. Ambala. 


In Ambala, the foundation is laid at the time fixed hy a Brahman, and oil is poured on the 
spot, gur being distributed to those present. 

4, Amritsar. 

In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called shtld asthdpan, ‘setting up of the stone.’ 

A pit is dug at an auspicious moment, and mangoes, betel leaves with an iron peg driven 
through them into the earth, curds, baz? (a mess of pulse), and gur are placed init as offerings. 
White rape-seed and assafcetida are then sprinkled over the pit. Nexta new jar, covered with 
a spotted red and yellow cloth and containing a cocoanut, seven kinds of grain, a gold or silver coin 
and a paper, recording the year, day and hour of laying the foundation, is placed in if. Lastly, 
oil is sprinkled over the jar, the gods and serpents are worshipped, and the pit is closed with five or 
seven flat bricks. 

The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as follows:— Mangoes for fertility : 
betel leaves for a gentle temper : the iron peg for strength to the foundations : the cocoanut for riches 
in fruit, gram and money. The curds and gur are offerings to the gods, and the rape-seed and 


assafcetida ward off evil spirits. 
IV. 


The architrave. 
1 Ambala. 

When the door frame is set up, a gandd of wool, with a small bag of madder tied to it, is 

fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
2. Amritsar. 

The door framed is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mauli thread, with a bag containing 
vice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a Kauri, a ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the north- 
ward. Gur is distributed and the gols worshipped. Five or seven impressions of the hand in red 
are then made on the frame, to signify the completion of the rites, 

The door frame is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest a woman should bewitch the 


frame and cause death or injury to the owner. 
The ‘ Five Gods’ are often carved. on the lintel for the protection of the inmates. 


« A silk cord for tying a woman’shair. Usually it denotes a wife’s good fortune, but here long life to the 
men of the family. 
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8. Gurgaon. 
A i:@ngn? of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed are all tied to the lintel to 
keep off the evil spirits. 





Vv. 
Completion ceremonies. 
1. Sirmdr. 
As the house approaches completion a périndd, a betel nut, and an fron ring, called the three 
shékhs are tied to a beam and to the lintel of the door, The iron ring is a protection againat evi) 


irits. 
oe 2, K&anegra. 


The completion rite is called pataishid, when Brahmans and the kinsmen are feasted and 
a goat is sacrified. An image of Ganesh carved in Stone, called wéstd or yagjiip is also set mp in 


8 niche in the hall. 
8. Ambéala. 


Whien the building is finished a black handid (pot) is hung inside it and a black hand is painted 
on the wall to avert the evil eye. 
4, Amritsar. 


A house should not be roofed during the yarj@ in any month, bat ata fixed auspicious time. 
The roof shonJd have an odd number of beams, 


A staircase should always be to the left of the entrance and contain an odd number of steps. 


VI. 
Occupation ceremonies. 
1. Ambala. 


Before occupation a Brahman is asked to fix the mahiirat, or lucky time for entrance. 
Seven or eleven days previously a pandit performs a hawan inside the house. On the day 
fixed for the occupation pandits also recite mantras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds 
Brahmans and gives alms. 

2, Amritsar. 

A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony of cha{h is performed, 
As a preliminary, green leaves from seven trees are tied toa mauli on the outer door. The 
gods are worshipped, Aawan is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wasta, the house-god.6 


After first throwing a little oil on the threshold, the master and his family enter at an 
auspicious moment, carrying a new jar full of water, flowers, gur, yellow thread, fruit, nuts, etc., 
while house-wife carries a jug of curds. The master wears new clothes and a turban. Both 
man and wife, together with a quiet milch cow, are led bya girl, wearing a red cloth on her head 
and a nose-ring. Sometimes a sacred book is carried in also, A Brahman recites maniras, and 
then all the articles brought in are placed north and sonth of a ded?, in which are stuck flags 
of ten various colours. These are afterwards removed and affixed to the outer wall of the 
house on either side of the door. Brahmans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are 
ended. 

3. Gujrat. 

The chath,° or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the worship of a figure of 

Ganesh painted in red or smeared with flour on the house-wall by the owner. 


4, Gurgéon. 


Before occupation hawan is performed, the kathd of Sat Narain is recited and food given 
to the Brahmans. 


5 See above IIE, 2: and V, 2. 6 See preceding paragraph, 
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5. Ludhiana. 


Before occupying a new house the ceremony of qriha pratishia is performed. 


Before reoccnpying a house that has not been lived in for some time, the ceremonv of 
Bhistd pijd is performed. 
VII. 


The form of the house, 
1. General. 
It is unlucky to build a house broader in front than at the back, Such a honse is 
called srer-dahan, lion-mouthed, or bégh-mahan, tiger-mouthed. 
A. house, to be lucky, should be gau-mukhd, cow-mouathed, or broader behind than in front. 
Houses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal number of sides, preferably four, six or 


twelve sides. 
2. Amritsar. 


In Amritsar, a house that is ushde-dahan, open-mouthed, or wider in front than behind. 
will make the tenant spend more than his income. 


A. house with its front higher than its back is unlucky. 


VIII. 
The rool, 
1. Ceilings. 

The beams of the upper storey® must not cross the rafter of the lower storey, butlie 
parallel with them. If they do cross 1t isa bad omen, and the condition is called qué/. This 
does net apply to the ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 

2. Rafters. 

Rafters are counted in sets of three, the first of each set being called respectively 
Ghastdrdj (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, the rain-god), Yam (for Yima, the god of 
death), or simply ré&. Endeavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last 
may be counted as 7d7,’ as that brings luck. If the counting ends in Ind, the roof will leak, 
which is tolerated: but on no account must the last rafter be counted as Yim, as that would 
bring death or adversity. 

3. Thatch. 

Some Gijars of the Palwal tahs#l of Gurgion affect thatched roofs, as any other kind will 

bring down on them the wrath of their Pir, or patron saint. 


IX, 
Structural alterations. 


Between the months of Har and Ratik the gods are asleep and no structural alteration 


should then be made. 
xX, 


Ceremonial decorations. 
1. General, 


On numerous specified occasions, the house is decorated or marked with figures and 
designs, everyone of which has, or originally had, a meaning of itsown. They are always 
drawn by.the women, never by men. 





® Upper storeys are sometimes tabued; ¢. g., the Najar Jats of the Samrdl& tahsil of Ludhidna think an 
upper storey brings bad luck. : 

7 Thus with four rafters, the last counts as Ind: with seven rafters, the last would count as Yam: with tex 
rafters, the last would count as ri), the lucky number. 
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2, Figures used on religious festivals in Gurg4on. 
(a) Solono. 

On the Solono day a figure, called sond (Plate I, fig. 2.), is drawn in red on the house- 
wall. It is said to represent the asterism Sravana, and is worshipped by placing sweetmeats 
before it, which are afterwards given to Brahmans. 

(ob) Nag Panchami. 

On the Nig Panchami, 5th of lunar Bhadon, the figure shown on Plate I, fig. 1, is drawn 
in black on the house-wall. It represents the snake-god in his dwelling and is believed to 
prevent the house from being infested with snakes. 

(c) Kaétik and Diwali. 

In Gurgion, Baniis and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate II, on the house-wall, 
{t must be begun on the 4th and finished on the 8th of lunar Katik. 

The first part (a) is called si#i and represents Radhiki (Radha), spouse of Krishna. This 
is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Katik by placing sweetmeats before it. 

The second part (6) represents the goddess AmanashyA and is worshipped at noon on the 
Divwilt by placing before it rice and milk, which are afterwards given to Brahmans. 


The third part (c) represents Lakshmi as the goddess of wealth, and is worshipped at 

midnight on the Diwilt by placing money before it. An all-night vigil is kepton this occasion, 
(dq) Deo-uthan. 

On the Deo-uthin day in Katik when the gods awake from their sleep the figure in 
Plate III is drawn in the courtyard of the house and worshipped by placing before it fruit 
aud vegetables in season. The women of the household call in a Brahmani, and with her they 
sing songs and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is believed, the 
gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation to the right is of Nirdyan, 


(e) Narayan. 
On Nirdyan’s day white dots are made on the tops of the figures, in parallel rows on the 
house-wall; and fignres of birds and animals, all in white dots, are also drawn. 


(3) Figures of deotas. 


In Sirmir a house is at once abandoned if the sign or image of a deota is painted on it, in 
the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 


4, Weddings, 


Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house-walls at a wedding. In 
Gurgion, in addition, a picture of the god Binnaik or Bindaik,$ covered over with an earthen jar 
fastened to the wall, is drawn several days before the wedding of a male member of the family, 
and is worshipped daily to avert calamity. 


5. The Dehra, 


In Kangra, every house should possess a de’rd@, upon which a ball of clay, made by an 


elderly woman of the family, is placed on the birth of a child. This ball is called Bhajn or 
Atam Devi. : 


At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure of the dehré is plastered over with cowdung 
and the figure of the deArd drawn anew with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate I, 
fiw. J, 

The enclosure in which the dehré is drawn is decorated with pictures of Ganesh, Devi, 
Shib and Pirbati adorned with flowers, and so are both sides the door. In the courtyard of 


the honse a chariot is drawn with wheat flour on a portion of the yard plastered with 
cowdung, 


a ee —— 


® Sanskr. Vinniyakd or Vianfyik§ (? ). 
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XI, 
Ceremonial marks and signs. 
1. Swastika. 
(a) Form. 


The usual form of the s&ti& or satié is 44, but in Dera Ghizt Khan District a curious arm 
is added. See Plate I, fig. 1. 

(b) Meaning. 

The sati@ is divided into four main lines -{. which represents the gods of the Four 
Quarters :—Kuber, north; Yaém raj, south; Indar, east; Varun, west. The four additions 
rt! represent the gods of the ‘half quarters’: — Isar, north-east; Agni, south-east; Vayn, 
north-west; Nainit, south-west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine hosts. 

(ce) Uses. 
To bring luck ; it is drawn on the doors of and inside houses and shops in Gurgéon. 
To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built houses. 


To avert evil spirits; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by matrons in red or 
yellow on either side the house door ; and after the birth of a boy, by a girl of the family or 
by a Brahmani on the seventh day after the birth with seven twigs inserted in it. 


2. BandarwaAl., 
(a) Form. 
A Jandarwdl is properly a string of stras or mango leaves tied across the door as a sign of 


rejoicing. 
ae (b) Variants. 


In Ludhiané it is termed kinkantwill. 

In Sirmi a bandarwél of red flowers is tied all around the house on the first of Bais&kh to 
invoke the blessing of Sri Gul. 

In Sirmfr, in Bhaédon a branch of ¢ejba! is kept at the door to avert evil spirits and dégs. 

A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a line, 

In Kangra, at a wedding or birthday, seven cyphers are drawn on the house-wall in saffron, and 
ghé is poured on them seven times, This mark is termed disd-dhdrd, and is a symbol of Lakshmi 
as goddess of wealth. 

In Firozpur,® the Bhabris carve in wood over their doors during a wedding the following figure : 
ecee 
{yt 

8. Thap4. 
(a) Meaning. 

A thépé 1s an impression of a hand, and popularly represents the hand of an ancestor raised in 
blessing on those who do them homage. In the Shdsird@s, thdpés represent the hands of Asvi, god 
of wealth, and Pasha, god of intelligence. 

(b) Use. 

A thépd is always a sign of rejoicing. 

(c) Gurgaon. 

In Gurgaon, five or seven zhdpd@s in red beside the house door denote the birth of a boy or 
a wedding in the family: a single chépd in yellow, with another drawn in ghi, denotes that a vigil 
Cjugrata) is being kept in honour of the house goddess. 





8 Vide Panjab Notes and Queries, 1886, § 771. 
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(ad) Dudhiana, 


Thapds stamped with turmeric, rolf or ght denote rejoicing. At weddings they are placed on 
both the bride’s and bridegroom’s house. In the former they are worshipped by the newly-married 
couple immediately after the pherd, and in the former after the bride enters 16. 


XII, 
Shops and out-houses, 
1. Stops, 


In Gujrat the ‘hard is a large, raised, circular mark on shop walls, It begins by being a circle, 
nine inches in diameter, to the right of the door. Every Sunday it is rubbed over with wet 
cowdung, and incense (dhép) is burnt before it. In time the layers of cowdung form a considerable 
incrustation on the wall. ( Thard literally means a platform ). 


2. Out-houses, 


The koz@, if meant for treasure, is invariably ornamented, and if built into the wall of the 
dwelling house, the style of decoration suggests that the aid of some protecting power is invoked. 
The outer edge is enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five transverse 
lines alternately, making a continuous chain. The corners are furnished with a pentagonal lozenge 
with a dot in the centre, an adaptation of the circle with a dot. This chain of three and 
five ////] = \\\\\ = is continued all round the hotd, but occasionally in the upper centre, for 
five consecutive times, the five transverse notches are left out, and the three longitudinal ones are made 
into figures of three tongues ;turned about alternately, by inclining two notches to an angle and 
making the third spring out of it, thus: 2 > & S><. Beneath the beading at the four corners 


is added a swéstika without the usual regular additions, but with four dots, ake suggestive of 


the modern Vaisanava innovations of the four elements. The door is surrounded by a double beading 
of a square, topped by a larger one with trefoils in the corners, and two serpents with their heads back 
to back in the centre. Their eyes are dots, bat the symbol being incomplete without the mystic 
three, a dot is placed between the two heads so as to form the apex of a triangle. The trefoils are 
double, the lower being the larger of the two showing a dot on each leaflet, while the upper one has 
only two dots, one in the centre and one in the stalk. 


If the hoéd be for storing grain, it has a hole in the bottom for taking the grain out of it, and 
this is ornamented with the sun symbol,® a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


XIII. 
Muhammadan usages. 
All the foregoing observances are, as a rule, confined to Hindus, and then chiefly to the higher 
castes. ‘The Muhammadan observances are much more simple. 
1, Gujrat. 


In occupying a new honse, friends and kinsmen are feasted and some alms distributed. 


2. Dera Ghazi Khan. 


On laying the foundation, gur is distributed asalms. On completion, alms are distributed and 
a sacrifice (ratwdl) of a living animal is made to avert evil. The formal entry is made at an 


auspicious time fixed by the ulamd, the owner carrying a Qurdn, with some salt and a jar of water 
as emblems of fertility. 


emer 
® Panjab Notes and Queries, Series IT, § 75. 
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THE YATIRAJAVAIBHAVAM OF ANDHRAPURNA. 
(Life of Ramdnuja). 
BY 8. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., M.B.A.S. 
(Mysore HKducation Service). 
Introduction, 


This is a work of one of the contemporaries of Raminnja describing briefly the main incidents 
in the life of R&aménuja from the point of view of an admiring devotee. Such as it is it is 
peculiarly free from the gross exaggerations which mar the other works of the kind, except perhaps 
the Tiruvarangattandadi by Amudan of Arangam, a disciple, according to tradition, of 
Kutrattalvan, the first among Raminaja’s inner coterie of disciples, 

Nothing is really known about Andhrapirna, the author of this work, except what he chooses 
to tell us himself, vzz., that “he was engaged in the milk service of Raminuja.” Even tradition 
has few things to tell about him. We find his name, however, among those of the 74 successors of 
Raminuja in the propagation of the Vaishnava Gospel, and the author of the Prapannémritam, 
who lived a contemporary of Venkatapatiriiya (died 1614 A. D.) claims to be a descendant of 
Andhrapirna (or Vaduganambi as he is called in Tamil). 

Of late there has arisen considerable interest in the life and work of Raminuja among scholars 
to whom this and other similar works bearing upon the history of Ramfnuja do not appear to have 
been accessible. It is with a view to placing such works within their reach, and also of our northern 
cousins that I have made this attempt at publishing the text in Devanagari with an English 
translation. It has been published pretty accurately in Telugu, and possibly Grantha characters as 
well, leaving little to be done in the matter of collating and editing. 

It is hoped that this attempt will lead eventually to a better understanding of the life and 
teachings of Raminuja and of the faith of a vast number of the men and women of my country who 
profess to follow his teachings. My sincere thanks are due to Sir Richard Temple for helping me in 
the publication of it through the Indsan Aniiquary. 


Text. Translation. 
SMTA ASAIN | 
AAT TSHAMA WIAAA TUT s Il 


Obeissance to you, Andhraptirna of great 
qualities, devoted to the milk service of 
Sri Rimianuja, prince of ascetics. 


1 AT TTT T RTH ST TA TTT: 1 He that had learnt the secrets of the two 


araetaaatiar Freres: ars Ie TE: t 
sTfeTea Ag ATA TAT agate ez: Il 
ataeqeqattacreareTA RATA TSe 


systems! of the Vedanta, from Yamuna 
as preceptor; He that wished to carry 
out his (preceptor’s) command, Acharya 


Sri Sailapirna, in search of eligible 
young men to marry his two young sisters 
dwelt in Vénkatadri (Tirupati), doing God 
service, with water, flowers and other such 
that the good might prosper. 

2 During the time two persons, permanent 
residents of Madhura-mangala and Bhita- 
puri? (Patir) respectively, well versed 
in the Vedas and Vedangas and well 
born, by name Kamalanayana (or 
Pundarikiksha) and Késavasémayaji came 
there with ideas of marriage. 


2 TATRA LATA ETA a aE 
reat giratll 
RITA TSO TTT TTA TAT TAT TAT 
parsTaeat Arar | 


~~ 2 The Vedanta as expounded in the Sanskrit and Tamil Canonical works of the Vaishnavas. 
2 Places very near each other in the Chingleput District about 15 miles from Kanchi. 
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Ab te ee 


we 


8 aiteqeratter Tat ater a- 
qal TEs: | aeqrhra: TETAKS’ Paee- 


baal 


TST TEPTATATATaTA tt 


4 AAA TATA AA Tay SsyeAar X aaa . 
aaa sit | 


a 
at Qaaral HAAS: BTTATCATHae 
aq gate et: At 


5 aTePTA TIA at SF TTANTEA : 
Fat gxttat | 
aie TAR aA AE Haar 
afeararars | 


6 wat Sayers TaragE- 
Spe Tah ll ATTA Ba a aT : 
TTA MATUWT ATA |I 


7 SMRAAR AAA A AAITEACA ea 
AATTTeS | 

aan: «Ruaasageat Asitfake: 
afar facreara It 


8 sirtaqierrragaianrs aearga- 
ANTAL t 

TAT MUS IE WALT 
ara tt 

9 adifszea a wens: Prarfea- 
eareyT Seas | 

SS TURE Ta gepape 
THATST || 


10 atta ( f& ?) ca aaeeatiar aa- 


e “TTT AAT SM | 
UTS STS ats Aaa eq 


Aaa: || 


F 


3 Sri Sailapfrna seeing them to be eligible 
and gladly making up his mind that they 
were worthy of his sisters, at their request, 
bestowed upon them, as they bowed low 
in reverence, the marks of the conch and 
disc, and the mantra. 


4 Among them Kégavasdmayaji, his mind 
full of joy, accepted the hand of the elder 
sister Bhimidévi; while Kamalanayana 
Bhatta accepted the younger Snidévi ; 
Sri Sailapirna was dehghted with them 
both, 

5 Thereafter, taking leave of Srt Saila, the 
two with their wives reached their respec- 
tive places. Leading good lives and 
devoting themselves to the worship of 
Vishnu they lived in happmess with their 
wives, 


6 Then, in the all-auspicious year Pingala, 
in the month of Chaitra, in the fifth 
division of the bright half, in the aster?sm 
of Ardra, on a Thursday, in the Sign 
Leo of the Zodiac. 

? For the establishment of the system of 
Vedanta, for the condemning of the 
systems of illusion, both within and 
without the Veda, from the wife of 
Késavasémayaji was born a child, an in- 
carnation of Sésha, a store-house of light. 

8 Then Sri Sailapfirna having come to Dhiita- 
puri and having seen the marvellous 
child, his nephew, made the marks of the 
dise and conch to protect the child from 
evil, and gave him the name Raminuja. 

9 The child, growing by the blessings of 
Sri Saila, the father celebrated the anni- 
Versary of his son's birth, then tonsure 
and then, in the auspicious fifth year, 
initiated him in letters in the usnal order. 

10 Having then been invested by his father 
with the sacred. thread, having learnt the 
Veda and the sciences of the Vedinga, 
conducting himself truthfully to the joy 
of the great ones, Riminuja lived a young 


man of consequence, 
5 Vaishnavas have five Sar 


(a) Thipa = branding wi 


in the middle; (¢) Nama == 
(d) Mantra = the three ma 
soul is of God; the second, that devotion 


promise that God will give salvation to tho 
are in the Upanishads and the last is in the 


generally assumed as soon 
am and charama éléka,, 

to him is indispensible to gal 
se that devate themselves 


Gita. (e) Yaga = Worship of God in one form. 


ntras, mila, dvay: 


skaras or purificatory observances, viz.: —~ 
= bi th metallic blocks of the shape of the 
the principal weapons of Vishtm. (5) Pundra = caste. 


devotional name, 


Conch ( Saitka ) and Diss. ( Chakra), two of 
mark on the face, white on the border and red 
as the previous two are over ; 
The first is a declaration that the 
vation ; the third is declaration of 
unto him. Of these the first two 
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Lt LE a Pte PE te as Pee 
See 


~, 


ll aa aantqeattetra aeat weersi- 
eras ASAT | 

SATT TAPAS Ay aeafart arzeaz- 
ATHTT 


12 aa: HMMA AT GE ye 


PTATeT | 
MTsh BW wAareypwseyr Warsrsi- 
STUATT AA Ul 


3 aitcgrarat @ & araara Praca 
RATS AAA 
STMT AISA TE ARTEAT TAT 
TW TATHAT Es: I 


Ls qa: SaTsarsaares a Tas AAT 
SI MFaT | 


GARY WATT Halsey CT SATA IH- : 
aaa Tear Ul 


15 sfPysorqeqeparatarsesr Aer ware 
a AaATa: | 

AES ATVIAMM UCTS ASIST WT 
777: II 

16 Sarsaaite WSS: TaAMTSa : 

@ AAATa: | 

TSA aaa: WaresaTa aT 
qos Tara II 


17 akawaeq aa frayed sraaete- 
asctarez | 

YIAW MIATA Sa FTAA Ty 
aAaatayrasy 


18 ggirateraaread & feaear ara: 
TPLATTST AIT | 

VATA WET TIA WTA T aa 
Mer TaTaTA II 


19 AEM AAR TARY Wit WaarTa HaAa- 
Fara: He | 
AUNa ASAATA ARAaTAeaeasal- 
faraa ll 
~~ ¢ Ghhaddkya Upamshad, IIL., 14, 1. 
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il Having marred a certain young lady 
Riminuja as a householder went for the 
purpose of learning the teaching of the 
rival school, to a YdAdavaprakdéa, the 
advaitic ascetic (Mayi Sannyast) at 
Kanchi. 

12 Qn one occasion afterwards, when Yadava, 
who was ignorant of the real meaning of 
the Vedic passage “ Sarvarnkalu,’4 ete., 
interpreted the passage wrongly in the 
midst of the assembly, Riminuja proved 
the truth by explaining its vroper 
meaning. 

13 The noble Yaémunirya, usually resident at 
Srirangam, having heard of Raménuuja’s 
exposition of the passage referred to, 
arrived at Kanchi with his more confi- 
dential disciples and worshipped God 
Varada with his consort. 

14 Having done his worship he saw Yadava 
surrounded by his pupils, among whom 
shone the bright form of Raminaja. Bee- 
ing them thus, he thought 1t were proper 
it Raminuja had been the master and 
Yauara the pupil. 

15 For the exaltation of the Sri Vaishuava-, 
he, Yimun4rya supplivated God Dévaraja, 
the protector, glorious in company with 
Mahadevi, ‘ Yasyaprasida’é ets. 

16 «If Raminuja should be spoken to now, his 
farther studies may be put an end to,’ 
thought Yaiouna and therefore lett with 
all his disciples for Srirangam without 
speaking to him. Raéméanuja continued 
his course under Yiidava as usual, 

17 In the meanwhile, while the son of the ruler 
of Kanchi became possessed, ond while 
attempts at exoruism by others had all 
jailed, the King ordered Yadava to try, 
having heard that his power of incanta- 
tion would raise the ghost. 

18 Having seen Ydidava surrounded by his 
more intimate disciples, having greatly 
laughed him to scorn, the evil spirit 
found refuge in Rimanuja giving up both 
the prince and its own burden of sin. 

1) Seeing what had so wonderfully occurred the 
King male presents to Rimdinuja, which 
thelattar, with great reverence, made over 
to his guru Yadava. 


5 Ibis a sléka implying that if God only wills it, things considered impossible of ocourrence will come to piss 
easily. To such a God I resign myself for the sucoess of the Darsaua. 
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20 wear a Hrabaer Breas CATS Ara 


TaTACSe: | 
~ s 
SSIES THAT TART TASS ATTA 
Pact SA I 


21 HUTT UST TTT ATT TT 
ERA: RUA 
WaryaeaaaeaMls FET AAZa- 
VHA SAT Ul 


22 gf Raheamnaasa Te TCAs 
ATTICA UTTTFEAT | 

SPewarearaataaes TAIT ATT 
seaaraa || 


sS ~ 
98 aa: AAT TAK TT 
WATT AACA: | 
G BMatearafaaaaarasay TT 


HATA: TACT || 

DL HARSAEM Ta: CWATTSTE: Tales: 
ASST | 

TAT MST A CEPAKA WAAAa 
CIAATTTATS II 

23 edie: A War warasits 


Paraaeraaad: | 

Seay SCAT ATaAAT A efaraazeg 
ATS WT Ul 

26 PRT WAST Fear WEST Ta4r- 


TAM AS | 
TAN TAM A Gear agwHaT- 


TRAPATT Ul 
oc Set Walasa Af goeaitefzaraaes- 
rae TAP | 


Rg, ae 


Gata date Aree warssarar- 


Cara sya Ul 


* Chindékya Upanishad, I, 6, 71. 
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20 Yadava having then returned to Kanchi, 
feigned great love to Riminuja, while 
inwardly hating him. Thenceforward he 
began expounding the texts of the Vedanta 
with a view to testing the attitude of 
mind of Rimianuja. 

21 While Yadava was once giving a wrong 
interpretation of the expression ‘! Kapy4- 
sath’’® (in a passage referring to Vishnu) 
he looked up with surprise at Rimanuya, 
who, then in the service of anointing his 
master, shed hot tears which burnt, through 
Yadava's thigh, 

22 Giving the correct rendering of the expres- 
sion to Ladava who was enquiring what it 
was that Ramanuja was shedding such 
hot tears for, Riminuja gave ont the 
story of Jaimini? in illustration. Yaddava 
then told Riminuja: “Come no more 
here for learning.” 

23 After this the evil-minded Yadava, consult. 
ing his more intimate disciples, deceiving 
Riminuja by stratagem, started on a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, with view to 
putting an end to Rimanuja. 

24 Raimanuja’s mother’s sister’s son, good- 
natured Govindabbhatts informed his 
fellow-disciple and friend Riménuja, in 
the depth of the forest, of this evil intent 
onthe part of his companions and went 
his way along with them. 

25 Having reached the middle of the forest, 
Rininuja in mental agony, fixed, one 
night, his thoughts on Varada, ever 
shining in company with Mahadevi, pro- 
tector of the humble, the refuge of all. 

26 Varada, assuming, with Mahadevi, the 
form of a Kirata (hunter) pair, said: 
“Well, Raminuja, we shall go to 
Kanchi.” Leading Rimidnuja, he dis- 
appeared with Mahadevi, having drunk 
the water§ which Riminuja brought up 
from a well. 

27 In the morning following, seeing close at 
hand the Punya Koti Vimina (the tower 
of the sanctum at Kanchi), Ramanuja was 
struck with wonder, thinking, as he was, of 
Varada that had so recently quenched his 
thirst with the water Riminuja gave him. 


7 Referring to the acceptance of Jaimini’s interpretations by Vy isa in the Brahmastira. 


3 The wife of the hunter wanted some water to allay her thirst, 


water from a well by the road-side. 


Raminuja got down and fetched her some 


The well is yet pointed owt on the outskirts of Kanchi. Itis from this well 


that Ramannja used to bring water for temple service ag stated above. 
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28 qumaTeanizanaaan dey ai 
qv A Te: i 

fet aryirmaged: wargsra- 
CaAAT TAS Ul 


29 TSA TAST asa WaT ia 
CTMCLALAS: | 
VAATAATT HT  HISSCATAIeT TLUT- 
aaaTCARETT | 


80 HrearaarAeg A aTsatshy TAT 
aiagq aera F || 

Sat AATES ASPTANT: TA: TAPIA: 
aqaqas® || 


81 fregrira RE AeTaT- 
Szaaasaay Ul 
AMAA KATATE TAG ATA ST 
TATA: | 


92 <qeneder METVAET WANTS 
APE THE Ut 
we: RTE KLOET AT TE: A 
qq araara: | 


33 warasrataaara aistt Isa AeTr- 
TTT TT UN 

TeqAASat TA arse as eta 
aT TAT YA | 


Shumaaraa «6 aTgATa sata 

war arses | 
rsa verter: wacHeaat AR 
TT Tea ll 
- ~ a 

35 TE USaAST «=A EET -s 
AMIITATA TH | 

wargarart freer arear: stargar- 
wigan aN 


28 Raminuja, well pleased with all that had 
happened, peitormed his morning prayers 
at the tank near at hand and wonshipped 
both Mahadevi and Varada. He pleased 
both the God and his Consort by a daily 
service of water from the well, which 
seemed so acceptable to them both. 


29 Govindabhatta, under the influence of 
Y4muna’s spell, with a phallic linga in 
the palm of his hand, having returned to 
his native village from the banks of the 
Ganges, lived in KAlahasti, as temple- 
manager, 


30 Having, then, returned to Kanchi, Yddava, 
saw Rimiinuja and heard how he had 
managed to return. Inviting him again 
to his school he taught Riminuja along 
with his other disciples with a view to 
circumventing him again. 


31 On a particular occasion while Yadava 
interpreted wrongly the WVedie text 
beginning “ Sadéva, etc’”.® Riminnja ex- 
plained the passages correctly by giving 
the true interpretation, Yadava then 
dismissed Ramannja from his school 
finally. 


$2 Having heard that Rimanuja, a jewel of 
wondertul lustre, had been cast out of 
his school by the monkey of a man, 
Yadava, Yamunarya felé delighted that 
Ramanuja lived yet quite worthy of the 
affection (fitfor adorning the chest of) 
of the God Vishnu of Kanchi (Karisa). 


33 This Ydmunarya ordered his disciple 
Mabapirna (Perianambi in Tamil) to 
fetch Riminuja. Having gone to Kanchi 
he delighted Riminuja with a recital of 
(Yamuni’s) Stétra-ratua and himself 
rejoiced (at the impression it made upon 
Ramannja). 

34 As Riminuja in company with Mahiiptirna 
was about entermg Srirangam, he found, 
on the banks of the Kaveri, a large crowd 
of the ‘God's chosen,’ 


35 Rangésa and the other elect having seen the 
par (Ramauuja and Mahapirna) felt 
consoled when they pomted out to them 
the fulded fingers of Yamuna. 


A 


9 Chinddkya Upanishad, VI, 2, 1. 
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6 agras frataitsat awaraararits 
RMSHATA | 
am | Prarearrasatitata Watgsits 
Areas |! 


ST aT Feo faa. TTT 
- arengaer a4 | 
Pasa aaa: Tet ALATA 
eqaraeatraa Ul 


S8eqaTasy TEATS are 
att TET | 
mn. So e o~ ~ 
fateageat: aera Prare- 
RasAayT Tar U 


89 aA. TEATS TNSTATSATT- 


. PraTaaraa | 
SINTRA AAT Arear awAtrar- 
Tara | 


40 affara qe awqae aq F® We: Tq- 
Paricaagsa: | 
WITH AT CMA AHS AA AST- 


Tt Tera: Al 


digerigan awrite cuaasarata 
Bayt: | 
TRAM MA TARSAL ST 
ATSSATAT tt 
12 qTESTarsit gt aie ce aa: 
a STATTARRTA 1 
SMa wrnas aay 
eT eC eee CLT TH MI 
138 drat Were-sngaed ear wer- 
waar az 
AST APTS, STAT srea 
ST ATSTTT: I 
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86 Iwill expound the unique Vyasa Sitra (Brah- 
ma Siitra) ; I will confer upon two worthy 
people the names of his father (Vyasa’s 
father Pardsara) and Satféri. Having 
made these promises Rimanuja prostrated 
at the feet of the departed great one. 

37 Ina moment his three fingers resumed 
the usual condition (of erectness). Having 
seen this, all present, declared that this 
(young man Riaminnuja) will surely 
become the principal in the establishment 
of the Siddhanta (the qualified Monistic 
School of the Vaishnavas). 

38 Hastening back to Kanchi even without 
workshipping God MRanganitha (of 
Srirangam), having made reverential 
obeisance to God Varada (at Kanchi), he 
settled down serving God with water, etc.; 
thus engaged he pondered on one occasion 
as to what he should then do (to fulfill 
his solemn promise). 

39 Addressing himself then to Kanchipirna 
(Tiu-Kachchinambi) who was in the confi- 
dence of Varada at Kanchi and who laid 
down the duties of each of the separate 
castes and each separate stage in the life of 
a Hindo, Ramanuja sought help of the 
guru to ascertain the wishes of God regard- 
ing what he was pondering in his own mind. 

40 I with Sri (Lakshmi) am the supreme being ; 
my conviction is difference ; resigning 
oneself to God is the safest way to 

salvation ; conscious volition not essential 
at the end of this life, salvation ; for the 
time being the preceptor is to be sought 
by you in Mahapiirna. 

41 These six statements of Varada he commu- 
nicated to Rimanuja in secret; so it is 
that this keeper of the conscience of 
Varada (God) ever after became worthy 
of the reverence of Raminuja. 

42 Afterwards, Raiminuja journeying towards 
Srirangam, halted for worshipping 
TatakapAla Raghunandana, together with 
Sri, Bhimi and Nilé at Madurfntakam. 

43 Raimanuja having there met by accident 
Mahapirna who had arrived at the 

temple (on his way to Kanchi to fetch 
Riminuja) at the instance of his fellow- 
disciples (of Alavandér) and having 
Prostrated at the feet of Mahdptirna, each 
of them had his eyes filled with tears of 
joy (at this unlooked-for meeting). 
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44 qeETTeNtaeriacatad ~flaw- 
een | 


Saat ae TET area Aerat- 
we TAT 


45 TTS ARSA Waa 


ATTA | 
BTA TAIN AFA TATA AA - 
ATA aS Ul 


46 ATE Hear aeeaT TEMA TATHS 
WE: AAST: | 
° e€ 
STeqyalal ACE WA Wargsarai- 
qag ws i 


47 sanearairaganrareaanraaza4re- 


art wes: | 
WAST ATAT WE AC stTT Aa aA 
Hex || 


48 mart wart aa: warfare 
WATE Tare | 

agqeagraaraantaar esr cazat 
TSRTTT: 


49 ay: @ Fearersmra ty aafraet 


VTAUFA BE: | 
CATE AA THAT: SS TAT ATT- 
ae frare Il 
50 qeatt afterser a frau: sheacrsi 
WPTTTa TATE | 
gard iar a ears wer 
QaAUTTATA I 


Slaafaerst atraiqvatanrsmeaatr 
ATi sar | 
TUATATACATATATA WAT SA Ala 
Meat: 


44 Rejoicing at the respective commands that 
thus brought them together, in the same 
temple, at a spot where, the Vakula tree 
cast its shadow and which he (Raminnja) 
took to be the abode of the highest 
(paramampadam), Rimianuja elected 
Mahapirna for his holy preceptor. 

45 To Riminuja, Mabaptirna gave instruction 
in the mantras with their meanings 
relating to the performance of the marks 
of the dise and conch, the putting on of 
the Vaishnava face-marks and worship of 
God. In the same manner he instructed 
in the Mantraratnam!® and the other 
mantras as well. 

46 The gara with his disciple then left such a 
holy place (as the one where these events 
took place). Reaching Kanchi and 
worshipping Varada (giver of all that one 
wishes for) whose name bears out his act, 
they reached the house where Rimiéanuja 
was in residence. 

47 Mahapiirna, well pleased, instructed him in 
the three thousand songs (The Tamil 
Prabandhams 4000 less the Tiruvéymolt 
1000) and even the commentaries on the 
Brahmasiitra of Vyisa; Rimainuja by 
conducting himself in a way that his 
preceptor approved of, honoured his guru 
and his wile. 

48 While Riminoja had gone to Bhiitapuri on 
some busmess, Mahipirna took his wife 
to task for having lost her temper with 
Raminuja’s wife for using scornful lan- 
guage unworthy of her. 

49 Mahapfirna then left with his wife for 
Srirangam. Réiméanuja having heard ot 
what had taken place, grew angry with 
his wife and sent her away to her parents, 
full, as he was, of devotion to his preceptor. 

50 Bereft of desire, Ramanuja gave up his wile 
and having worshipped Devaraja, received. 
from him the 4grama (life) of Sannyasi 
(ascetic). Devaraja gave him the name 
Yatiraja. 

51 After this Rimfnuja, prince of ascetics, 
carrying a tridanda (triple staff), with 
tuft of hair, holy thread, and brown rabes 
muttering the mantraratna (the second 
three mantras in note 8), eagerly conducted 
himself as became his caste and stage of life, 





10 The second of the three mantras explained in note (3) d. 
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52 Kiridhiga, (Kirattilvar), Vatsyandtha 
(Nadadiralvar) and Vadhilanatha 
(Mudaliyandin) became his disciples 
while there alone. Raméanuja, Indra 
among ascetics, became to them the 
bestower of Sankha and Chakra marks 
and the secrets of the faith, 

53 Then Yadavaprakisa, purified by the look 
of Yamunarya, became a disciple of 
Riminuja with the appellation Govinda- 
Ydégi. He composed a book treating of 
the rule of ascetic life (Yati-Dharma 
Samuchchayam). 


54 Ona particular occasion Srirangarajarya 
(Tirurangapperumalarayer) went to 
Kanchi and worshipping Varada started 
towards Srirangam in company with 
Riminuja. 

55 Yatirija, accompanied by Kurésa and 
other disciples of the first degree and 
other disciples besides, desirous of paying 
his respects to the elders of the sect went 
to Srirangam, worshipping God at 
Madurantakam on the way. 

56 Rimianuja, reverenced with garland and 
accompaniments, presented by those who 
went forward to receive him by order of 
God MRanganitha, worshipped Sri 
(Lakshmi) and then Rangandtha, and 
lived there at the head of the temple 
management. 

57 Thinking that all his greatness, both here 
and hereafter, was due to the kindness of 
Mahiptirna, Rimianuja, reverencing 
Mahapirna, lived at Srirangam doing 
obedience to his preceptor. 

58 Afterwards under command of Mahapirna, 
Riminuja doing obeisance at the feet of 
Goshthipirna ( Kéttiyir Nambi) gained 
initiation into the meaning of the Mantra 
and the Charama Sléka.. He then 


explained these secrets to a large number 
of his followers. 


09 Understanding the inward thought of 
Ramanuja ( Yati Sarvabhauma) and 
holding him and his principle in high 
esteem, Gdshthtpirna considering that 
thereafter the particular dargana (reli- 


gion) should be lLakshmana dargana, 
remained delighted. 


LL A LCE Le CTS Se ener 


” Gita, Ch, XVIII 66, and the last of three referred to in note 3, 
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60 Then Rimiannja, the prince of ascetics, paid 
his respects to the preceptor Mahaptrna. 
The latter, then sent Raiminuja to learn 
certain subjects, worth learning, from 
Rangésa ( Tiruvarangapperumilarayer ). 


61 After this Rimfnuja returned to Mahapir- 
na, having learnt from Rangésa, Satan’s 
last work Tiruvéymoli the essence of this, 
the work of Madhurakavi,!2 Stotradvay- 
am!s with all its esoteric meaning, 


62 Raminnuija, of keen intellect, under command 
again of Mahiptrna learnt from Mélad- 
hara (Tirumalayandan ) the meaning of 
the thousand of Satéri (Nammflvar) and 
that of Parakala Tirumangaiyalvar), 


63 Having heard from Rimfnuja that a cer- 
tain other interpretation may also be 
suitable for @ particular passage, the 
teacher (Maladhara) informed both Ma- 
haptirna and Goshthipiirna of this. All 
three of them were well pleased with 
Raminuja for his interpretation. 


64 Inthis manner having learnt from the col- 
lege of preceptors, the Vedanta with all 
its esoteric and apparent significance, the 
prince of ascetics lived happily in Sri- 
rangam with Kiirésa, Vitsésa and other 
disciples. 

65 At this time, Atréya Pranatharthihara 
(Kadambiachchin) attained to the lotus- 
feet of Riminuja (arrived at Srirangam) 
bringing with him Pillan, the son of his 
aunt and Sri Sailapirna, the uncle of 
Riminuja, 


66 He (Achchan) told Riminuja of the boy’s 
good conduct ever since his birth, his 
devotion to Yatisa (Rimiinuja) and his 
wish to serve him (Riminaja); and 
intimated the message of Srt Sailapirna 
that Riminuja would pay his worship to 
the God at Vénkatadri. 


67 Having seen the boy, Riminuja, then and 
there taught Pranathirthihara all the 
Mantras with their interpretations. 
Thenceforward Pranathirthihara became 
the immediate personal attendant of 
Raminuja. 





12 A decade by Madurakavi in praise of Nammilvar. 


13 Two hymns of praise—one in praise of Lakshmi aud the other in praise of Vishnu by Alavandar, 
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(Rimanuja) coming to know of the 
poisoned alms given to him, remained 
fasting for three days. His two pre- 
ceptors (Mahapirna and Goshthipirna) 
hearing of this hastened to Srirangam. 


69 They both told Rimianuja ( Yatiéa ), 


who having gono forward to receive 
them, prostrated before them, that, 
thenceforward, he should take only 
such food as was tested by Pranathir- 
thiara, who thus became the care- 
taker of his person. 


70 Those that he had sent forward to set 


right the mind of Govindabhatta re- 
turned and told him that he ( Govinda- 
bhatta ) having given up his linga 
( phallic emblem which had stuck to 
the palm of his hand while bathing in 
the Ganges ) lived a bee at the lotus- 
feet of Sri Sailapirna (his uncle), 


Yl Riminuja, afterwards, composed Vedar- 


thasangraham ( Vedarthasankshépam), 
Vedantaséram, Vedantadipam, the 
Bhashya (the commentary on the Brah- 
ma-Siitra) and the commentary on the 
Gita ; these he taught to Vatsyésa and 
other disciples. 


72 Having made to the Vyisa Sfitra, an 


appropriate commentary, in perfect 
keeping with the sense of the Vedas, 
Rimanuja (Yatindra) firstly, fulfilled 
the first wish of Yamunarya. 


¢3 On a certain occasion afterwards, in the 


asterism Uttara, in the month of Pal- 
guna, approaching Sri Ranganatha and 
Sri Ranganayika (God and Goddess) 
when placed together after the pleas- 
ing ceremony of anointing had taken 
place, he (Yatisvara) gave out the 
Gadyatraya/4 (three prose works). 


74 To one, understanding the inwardness of 


things;by means of the Bhashya, seeking 

refuge of Sriga ( Vishnu ), living in 
him and him alone, Yatisa, by means 
of the work entitled Nithya ( Diary ) 
sketched out his daily duties to the day 
of his death. 





1¢ Three prose works entitled Sarandgathagadyam, Sri Rangagadyam and Srigadyam. 
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75 Then Yatisa, followed by many disciples, 
going to Tirupati by way of Kanchi 
and devoutly worshipping the adorable 
at the hill of Vénkata, paid his respects 
to his guru Sri Sailapirna, having been 
regarded with favour by the God at 
Vénkatadri. 


76 Having been favoured by him and devot - 
ing himself to Srinivasa, from Sri Sai- 
lapirna, Yatisa Riminuja, learnt, in 
the course of a year’s residence, the 
Ramayana with all its varied inter- 
pretations. 


77 At the command of Sri Saila, his two sons, 
learnt there from Rimiénnuja, all that 
was worth learning Sri Saila gave over 
to Riminuja, the younger of the two, 
as being worthy of his place. 


78 Having taken with him Pillin given by 
Sri Sala, and Govinda Bhatta obtained 
at his own (Taminuja’s ) request, 
Yatisa (Rimannaja), with joy, returned 
to Srirangam by way of Kanchi. 


79 Seeing Govinda Bhatta, quite resigned, 
Riminuja made him an ascetic under 
the name of Embir. Ly the grace of 
God Ranganatha, to that Kuranitha 
( Kirattilvaér) had been born the son 
Bhatta. 


80 Giving the name Parasara to that Bhatta, 
Raiminoja by his approval established 
the commentary on the Sahasranama 
written by Bhatta and thus fulfilled 
the second of the desiderata of Yimu- 
Darya. 


$1 On a certain occasion seeing Riminuja 
( Yatisa) contemplating the drift of 
a certain Prabandha ( Poems in the 
Tamil Prabandha ), that son of Purna 
( Pillin, son of Sri Sailapiirna ) stated 
what Riminuja was 1n contemplation 
upon. 


82 Struck with wonder at the young man 
giving oat what he himself arrived at 
on contemplation, believing that the 
young man knew it because of his 
descent from Nithamuni, Raminuja em- 
braced him as his son im intellectual 
descent, 
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88 Kurukésavarya (Kuruhaippirin  Pillan) 
having become known both as the son of 
Riminuja Yatisa and his sandal (piduka), 
made the commeniry on the last work of 
Satari (Tiruvédymoli of Nammélvar). 


84 Giving Pillan the name of Kurukésvara, 
accepting the six-thousand commentary 
of his (commentary in 6000 granthas for 
the Tiruvéymoli), Riminuja fulfilled the 
third of the desiderata of Yamunirya. 


85 Under an agreement that the one that 
gets beaten should become the follower of 
the victor’s conviction, there began 
between Yatigsvara and YagTiamiirti, an 
eighteen-day controversy (in the Vedanta). 


86 By the grace of Varada, who appeared to 
Yatisain a dream, Yatisa Rfroinuja 
vanquished in argument Yagtamirti 
who wished to establish méydimata 
(Advaita philosophy whose cardinal 
principle is miya). He gave him 
(Yagiamirti) a name composed both of 
Varada's name and his own (Arulalappe- 
rumalemberumanar) to the delight of the 
new disciple. 


87 After this Riminnja Yatisa, with a large 
following of disciples, going from place 
to place on a tour of conquest (in 
controversy) and overcoming the devotees 
of all other persuasions, at last reached 
Sarasvatiptta (Kasmir). 


88 Having heard his Bhashya and placing it 
upon her head, Dévi (Sarasvati) saying, 
‘This is Sri Bhashya and you are the 
author of the best Bhashya,” gave him 


the Bhashyam and her own God 
Hayagriva. 
89 Having accepted with due obeisance 


Hayagriva, daily worshipping the family 
God Varada, he came again to’ Venkatadri, 


having overcome all hostile systems of 
religion, 


960 ‘Sri Srinivasa, without his characteristic 
weapons, disc and conch, which had been 
given over to his devotee (Tondaman 
Raja) is Siva and no other’ argued the 
Saivas ; Yatisvara (Riiminuja) prescribed 
them a test (that the image was that 
of Vishnu), 
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91 Having agreed, they then placed within the 
Sanctum the disc and conch and the 
trident ; and locked up the door. In the 
morning all of them together opened the 
door and examined. 


92 The Saivas seeing Sri Srinivasa wear the 
conch and disc, having broken the trident 
were driven by YatiSvara ( Riminuyja); 
Sri Sailapfirna felt highly pleased. 


93 Afterwards Yatiéa, with the full grace of 
his uncle (guru ) having returned to 
Srirangam with al] his disciples, lived 
actively working for the establishment of 
the Vedanta. The followers of other 
persuasions grew jealous of him. 


94 The ill-advised Chola, then, compelled these 
good men to write down ‘ there is nothing 
higher than Siva’ and sent messengers to 
fetch even Yatisa (Rimanuja). This 
came to the knowledge of his disciples, 


95 Kfrapathi (Kirattalvin), wearing the 
brown robes and bearing the triple rod, 
started, with Mahadptirna for the Chola 
Capital. With Vatsyésa and other disci- 
ples, Ramanuja, wearing white robes, 
went to the west. 


96 At some spot in the west country, resum- 
ing with all the prescribed ceremonies 
the brown robes and rod, supplied to him 
by some that became his disciples, Rima- 
nuja devoted himself to the worship of 
God as before. 


97 There some kings and some great ones 
among the Brahmins became his followers. 
Even the Jains had their bodies wrung! 
and Riminuja displayed great powers. 


98 Narayana, approaching Raminuja in adream, 
said, “Iam now beneath the surface of 
the earth in Yadavadri; establish me; 
take the white earth.”’ 


99 Yatige. delighted with this and pure after 
bathing early in the waters of the 
Kalyani (tank ) established God Narayana 
in the Viména (shrine) that he dis- 
covered after search near the tank. 


I 


15 Referring to the story current that the Jains were ground in oil-mills after defeat. Regarding this matter 
see my Life of Ramanuja, ( G. A, Natesan & Co., Madras) and Mysore Review for March 1905. 
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100 With his disciples, Rimanuja took the white 


earth and wore it ( on his forehead ) 
along with them ; then going in search of 
the idol (and finding it) in the house of the 
daughter of theDelhi king, Riminnja called 
out to the idol * My son, Sampat, come.” 


101 Rimanuja having brought away Ramapriya 


that came over to him (on being called 
as above ) and having placed him along 
with Nardyane made himself happy by 
worshipping these by festivals, etc., the 
daughter of the Delhi king, having 
arrived there passed out of sight. 


102 Considerably moved on hearing that hoth 


Pirnérya and Kirésa had had their eyes 
hurt, Yathisa (Riminuja) felt pleased 
when he was told that Kiiréga came to no 
harm thereby and that-the Chola King 
came to an evil end. 


108 There was the Thirtha Kalyani and the 


town which became Narayana by name, 
There was SrtSa (God) Sampatkumira 
and so, that place became the scene of 
victory of the king of ascetics (Riminuja). 
Then again Srimin Yatindra (Rimanuja) 
presented, for the prosperity of those that 
sought his protection, his own form in the 
shape of an idol. For that reason it is 
that the name of Yadugiri assumes the 
form Yatigiri. 


104 Worshipping Sampatkumira and God 


Narayana with his consort Kamala of 
Yadugiri, giving his instructions to his 
disciples there, Yatiga, with some among 
them accompanying him, reached 
Srirangam. With great joy, his eyes full 
of tears, Riminuja prostrated himself 
before God Sri Ranganatha. His disciples 
there then told him that the festivities 
connected with the annual recital of the 
work of Satamathana (Nammflvar) had 
been stopped. 


105 There Sriman Yatiéa having set up some 


other image of Sataripu (Satarf or 
Nammiélvar), through him (¢.e., the image 
of the Alvar) celebrated the twenty days’ 
festival of Adhyayandtsava for God 
Ranganatha; and having collected, along 
with the Prabandha works of others, the 
poem relating to himself (Ramainujantr- 
randadi) and having recited it before God 
Ranganatha, he set up the images of the 
other Alvars and Goda (Andal). 
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106 Jn the same manner, setting up the images 


of the holy ones and Gdda in the hoiy 
places of great meit, and arranging 
similarly for the Adhyayana festival 
(festival where the prabandhas are 
chanted), Srimin Ramanujirya lived 
elevated by the grace of Gida (as he 
fulfilled her wish) by providing on a large 
scale, for the dedication, for the special 
pleasure of God on the Rishabhagin 
(Tirumilirumsélai) of rice prepared with 
an abundance of ghee and sugar. 


10% Having set up at the foot cf Venkatadri, 


Govindaraja who had been brought there 
in seci et from his place (¢.e., Chidambaram), 
as also the images of the Alvars, Yariga 
with his disciples went to Srirangam and 
with a view to bringing into his fold those 
of other persuasions, he organised his 
disciples into a regular order aud lhved 
thereatter in happiness and without fear, 


108 Srimin Riménuja, prince of asectics, a 


great Indra among preceptors, made 7+ 
among his followers occupy apostolic seats , 
in the same manner, he made four among 
them successors in the apostolic seat in 
the teaching of the Bhashya ; and among 
these latter, he made his son (in intellect ; 
Piliin) occupy the highest place as teacher 
of the two Vedantas (Sanskrit and Tamil) 
and the Bhashya. 


109 In the company of the 74 first disciples, of 


the 7U0 ascetic followers and of the 12,000 
elect quite close to the Divine, Raminuja 
of wonderful lustre, felt happy at secing 
even the elder disciples like Kuresa and 
others, conduct themselves in obedience 
to Pillin (Riménnuja’s son in mtellectual 
descent) in the manne: of elder adopted 
son towards the younger born son. 


110 With the college of disciples ever under the 


control of conduct as preseribed by the 
Sfstras and kaown only for their good 
conduct, Raminuja (Yatipatr) at the 
importunate entreaty of some, embraced 
the three images of his (made on the 
occasion) and ordered that they be set up 
in Srirangam, Bhittapuri and Yadugiri. 
So saying he gave them to those disciples 
and protected the earth. May such a one 
protect me. 
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111 “As you have driven me out everywhere 
and thus left me homeless, so when I get 
the opportunity, I shall bring about a 
revolution in your religion. This I assert 
most solemnly,” said Kali (evil Lae ple). 
Hearing this vow of Kali, Raminouja, 
saying, ‘* May my teaching prevail unharm- 
ed” placed himself under the protection 
of the First One. May such a 
protect me with his look of kindness. 


412 Yatiga, whose fame beautified the three 
worlds, who derived his greatness from 
Yamunirya and his disciples Maha- 
pirna, Goshthipirna, Srt Sailapfirna 
Rangéga and Malidhara, gave to his 
adopted son the image of Varada, he had 
been long worshipping, and that of 
Hayagriva he obtained from Vani. May 
he prosper. 


one 


118 May he prosper, who allotted to some of 
his more confidential disciples particular 


duties, and who set to me, most unde- 
serving among them, the duty of looking 


after the milk supply, he, Srimin Rama- 
nuja, who always protected me, servant 
of servants to those that sought refuge 
at his feet, as if I were his friend, near 
his heart, 


114 Those that read this Yatirijavaibhavam, 
which shines like a jewel to the Vaibhavas 
( accounts of the greatness ) of all the 
Gurus (preceptors) beginning with 
Kamalésa ( Vishna ) and which drives 
away sin, certainly gain the right to the 
two kinds of wealth ( wealth of a good 
life here and of a good life hereafter ). 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GREEK CEMETERY NEAR ATTOCK., 


Dourinc the discussion which followed the 
reading of the late Mr. Simpson’s paper entitled 
“The Classical Influence in the Architecture of 
the Indus Region and Afghanistan” (Trans , Roy. 
Insti. Bret. drchitects, 1894, p. 115), the Hon. Secre- 
tary, My. Emerson, referred to ‘tke well-founded 
belief that Alexander crossed the Indus itself at a 
place called Attock,? where there was till recently 
a bridge of boats, not very far from which some 
engineers, in making a railway, discovered 


an ancient Greek burial-ground., <A note of 
the discovery was sent to the Director-General 
of the Archeological Survey of India, and it 


appeared, as was expected to appear, in one of 
the official reports.’ 


I have never seen any notice of the alleged 


discovery, Oan anybody give information eon- 
cerning it P 


Vincent A. Smrru. 
2nd April, 1909. 


a a a a ES et a as a 
i The actual crossing-place probably was Oh.nd (Urd, Waihind), 16 miles above Attock (BE. Hist. of Indra, 


2nd ed.,p 55). 
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THE WALA OLAY SEAL OF PUSHYENA, 
BY PROFESSOR E, HULTZSCH, PH.D.; Hause (Saaz), 


f Wess legend on this seal was published by Buhler in this Journal, Vol. XII, p. 274f. The 

seal is now in the British Museum. At the desire of Dr. Fleet, who sent me an excellent 
photograph of the original, I subjoin a fresh transcript, to accompany the illustration which is given 
for the first time. 


Regarding the provenance of the seal, its dimensions, and the alphabet of its legend, I may 
refer to Bibler’s article. The letters of the inscription are sunk in and reversed. Consequently 
the letters of the metal or stone matrix, of which it is an impression on clay, must have borne raised 
letters which had not been reversed by the engraver! As stated by Biihler, the last letter of the 
fourth line is damaged, and the end of the third line is lost. Also at the end of the second line the 
photograph shows the beginning of a letter which is cut away, bet can be supplied from the context. 


There is only one important detail in which the subjoined transcript differs from Bihler’s. In 
the first line of the seal the name of Pushyéna’s ancestor is not Jayaskandha, but Jayadratha. 
According to the Mahabhirata? this is the name of a mythical king of Sindhu-Sauvira, who was 
killed by Arjuna. 


TEXT? 


A Jayadrathad=avyavachchhinna‘-raja- 
vaingasya Sriremmahi[r]ij-A[hjivarma . . 5 
siino[1*]=mahiraja-mahi . , . 
patiS~Pushyéna(sya] [1*] 
TRANSLATION. 


(The seal) of the Mahiraja Mahi[séna|pati Pushyéna, the son of the glorious Mahiraja 
A[hlivarman, whose family of kings (7. e., whose pedigree of royal ancestors) is uninterrupted 
from Jayadratha downwards. 


m 9 DO 


NOTE ON THE USE OF IMAGES IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
BY STEN KONOW. 


Ix the introduction to his well-known essay on Buddhist Art Dr. Griinwedel remarks that 
the art of ancient India owes its mse to Buddhism, and he, as well as other authorities, lays stress 
on the fact that it is essentially ornamental, M. Foucher says,! “the ancient Indian sculpture did not 
know detached statues . . .it is a well-known fact that the later Indian school only counts 
, some few ones which have not been placed against a wall or a pillar, The reason is that sculpture 
was considered as a purely ornamentsl art.” Dr. Griinwedel has also shown how wood-carving 
and the goldsmith’s craft have existed in India from the oldest times and paved the way to an Indian 
school of sculpture, The oldest Indian sculpture known up to the present time is found on old 





1fFrom the fact that the legend is reversed and sunk, and from the shape of the mass of clay which bears it, 16 
would seem that the impression was made for the purpose of stamping the legend on documents, cloth, or any 
other non-metallic substance. Inthe accompanying illustration, the seal is presented so that the legend reads 
Girect, — not in reverse as it does on the original. — J. F. F.] 

2 See Prof. Jacobi’s Index, p. 209. $ From a photograph supplied by Dr. Fleet. 

4 The subscribed 2 of °chchhinnas is faintly visible on the photograph. 

5 As implied by Dr. Fleet’s translation (Indian Epigraphy in The Indian Empire, Vol. IT, p. 39), this is probably 
a mistake of the engraver for Sri-maha@raj-. The h of -Afvrarma is damaged and hence looks almost like d or 1. 
Restore -Ahivarmanah. 

6 Bihler proposed to restore -mahassnapati-. 1 Revue de Historie des Religions, Vol. $0 (1894), p, 337. 
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Buddhist monuments. The Buddha himself 1s not, however, represented, It is only when a new 
school of art had been started under the influence of Greek artists on the North-Western Frontier, 
that we meet with statues of the founder of the religion, I think M. Foucher is right in maintaining 
(1. c. pp. 383 and ff.) that the Buddhist art of Gandh4ra was not, at least originally, the work of 
Indian artists. It would, however, be unwise to infer that the Indian learnt to worship images from 
the Greeks or that the practice of adoring images of the Buddha was inaugurated by the semi-Greek 
population of the Panjab, as maintained by Fergusson and Cunningham ( see Foucher, l.e. 
p. 326). Ido not intend to take up the question where aud when the practise of making images of 
the Buddha was first started. My intention is only to remind of a few facts which show that the 
Indians had been making images before the rise of the Buddhist art of the Gandh&ra schoo], It is 
probable that Professor Macdonell is mamly right when he says’, ‘In the pre-Ruddhistic phase of 
Indian religion from which Hinduism is directly descended, carved images of the gods and temples 
for worship were equally unknown, It is hardly to be expected that the very rudimentary art of 
that early age should have attempted to represent in an anthropomorphic form gods which were still 
felt to be the deifications of natural phenomena, such as sun, fire, sky, wind, And in the absence 
of images, structural places of worship would not be wanted.” I do not, however, think that this 
characterisation applies to the time immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism. The gods who 
repeatedly play a réle in the career of the Buddha are very far remote from being ‘‘felé as the 
deifications of natural phenomena,” and there are no @ priori reasons to show that they were not 
represented in images. On the contrary, it is a well-known fact that we find representations of 
Hindi gods on Buddhist monuments from a time previous to the rise of the Gandhara school, 
which, so far as we know, first introduced images of the Buddha, It is, for my present purposes, 
sufficient to mention the representations of the goddess Sri in Udayagiri, Bharhut and Sanchi. 
The stereotype way in which she is everywhere represented points back to a long development and 


shows that there is no real objection against the theory that there existed images of Hindi gods at a 
comparatively early period. 


The oldest Indian statues cannot, with any certainty, be ascribed either to Buddhism or to the 
Hindi Pantheon. They are the female statne found at Besnagar and the Parkham image, which is 
now in the Mathura Museum. The former is described as follows by Cunningham :3 ‘* Close by ... 
there is a colossal female statue, 6 feet 7 inches in height. The figure was broken in two pieces, 
and half buried in the ground, The arms are unfortunately gone, and, as there is no trace of either 
of the hands resting on the figure, the action is extremely doubtful, There is a small fracture above 
the right hip, where the right hand may have rested, but the fracture seems too small for such a purpose, 
But the statue is otherwise interesting on account of its curious and novel costume. The head-dress 
is @ kind of turban of ornamented cloth twined with the hair in the shape of a bowl, which 
completely covers the top and back of the head from the brows to the neck. At the back two long 
broad plaits of hair hang down to the loins. In the ears are large massive ear-rings, like those of the 
Bharbut sculptures. There are several garlands and necklaces round the neck, the former hanging 
low down in front between the breasts. The body is covered by a jacket rounded in front, and it is 
ornamented with a broad border. Below this, there is the usual female sdri, or sheet petticoat, with 
the gathers over the stomach, and hanging down in formal folds in front. But this petticoat reaches 
only to the mid-leg, and beneath it there appears a second, reaching down to the massive anklets on 
the feet. .A broad sash or girdle passes round the body above the hips, and is tied in above in front 
of the stomach. Below it is the usual row of five strings of ornament resting on the loins. It is 
possible that this may be a portrait statue of May& Devi, for the profusion of ornament shows that 
it is not a religious figure, The similarity of the costume to that of many of the females in the 
Bharhut sculptures seems to point to the age of Asoka as the date of this statue, and this is 





2 Journal of the Royal Society of Aris, Vol. LVIL., 1909, p. 817. 8 Report X., p. 44. 
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confirmed by the decency of its clothing, which 1s undoubtedly earlier than the svanty costumes of 
the Sanchi and Mathura sculptures, which belong to the Indo-Scythian period. From the pose ot 
the figure, I think that it must originally have been placed on the top of a pillar. Altogether this 
is a very curious and interesting piece of sculpture, as it is the only specimen of a female statue in 
the round that has yet been discovered of so early a period.” 


The Parkham image has been described by Cunningham as follows! :— 


“The statue is a colossal standing figure of a man cut in the round, 7 feet in height from head 
to foot and 2 feet broad asross the shoulders. The left kuee is slightly bent, Both arms are 
broken, and the face has been nearly obliterated by repeated libations and anointments with ghee and 
red lead, which have left a very hard and unsightly crust of dirt on the breast. The figure 1s 
clothed from head to foot in a loose flowing garment, which is secured by two broad bands, one round 
the waist, and the other round the loins. The whole body is much too bulky ; and seen from the side 
the two bands look exactly as if they were intended to support its pot-belly, 


The statue is made of grey sandstone, and still retains many traces of having been highly 
polished. The figure is called Devata, or “the God,” and has been in its present position for an 
unknown length of time. All the other remains at Parkham are of red sandstone, and comparatively 
modern. Both arms being broken off just below the shoulders, it is difficult to say what was the 
action of the figure, But [ suspect that the statue was that of a yaksha, or attendant demi-god 
who carried a chaur? over the right shoulder. The dress is very peculiar, and has nothing whatever 
in common with that of the later figures of the Indo-Scythian period. There is a short garland or 
necklace round the neck, which is ornamented at the back with four dependent tassels. 


But the most interesting point about this statue is an inscription in two lines on the upper 
sutface of the base pedestal, one line outside the left foot, and the other line outside the right foot. 
As the characters are those of the Asoka period, the statue must belong to the 3rd century 
B.C. . . . The inscription I read as follows :— 


Left.—Nibhadapugara . . . . . . garate . . 
Right.—Kunikatevasiné yomatakena kati” 


I cannot see anything in these descriptions which can halp us to decide which figures are meant. 
We can, however, safely assume that they are not intended to represent the Buddha or his mother 
Maya. The oldest certa n anthropomorphic representation of Hindi gods therefore are the images 
of Lakshmi Sri mentioned above. 








Report XX., pp. 40 and f. and plate VI. 

5 There is a third line, between the two feet, which was nof noticad by Cunningham It seems to begin atha. 
I have not got sufficient materials for trying to improve upon Cuuningham’s reading of the insoription. The first 
sign, which he reads ni, is very uacertain, and it 1s posable that the inseription begins with bhala (bhadra). The 
last sign in tho left hand line is perhaps fia and not te. Gomatakena perhaps corresponds to a Sanskrit 
Gaumatakena. Iam not, however, certain of the reading. There is a small hook on the right hand bar of ma, and 
it is possible that we should read (fomitakéna. Comp.re tha name Gimitra of old Mathuré rijas, I would, with 
every reserve, suggest the following reading of the inscription :— 

Left Om Bhadapugarikt . . 1. . . . garana. 

Centre, ata . - « « «© «© « Ab we 

Rught. Kunik-atévasind Gomitakéna Katd from Bhadapugarika ; made by Gomitaku ( @dmitraka ) the atévasin 
(antévasin ) of Kunika in the 8th (year of) the King . . ga, (in winter). 
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Now Dr. Bloch has shortly maintained that the ancient Indians did not originally represent 
their deities in anthropomorphic form, but only by means of symbols, In the famous Jamalgarhi 
relief which represents the prince Siddharthi in his palace and in the moment when he leaves hig 
wite 1m order to renounce the world he identifies the animal which has hitherto been considered to be 
meant for a bull, as a boar, and this boar, he maintains, is the symbol of the god Vishnu, He 
turther mentions the linga of Siva, and he is inclined to explain the four animals on the capital of 
the Sarnith Aséka pillar as representations of Hindi gods. “iis,” he says, “ only hypercriticiem 
to doubt that we have to see in the elephant a symbol of Indra, in the humped bull a symbol of Siva 
and in the horse a symbol of Siirya.” With regard to the lion, Dr. Bloch is in doubt whether it 
should be explained as the odhana of Durga or Parvati. The conclusions to which he arrives may 
be summed up as follows: the old Indians represented their gods by means of symbols, and they 
did not begin to represent them in an anthropomorphic form till a comparatively late date, when the 
Greeks had become their teachers in art. 





I am unable to accept this theory, for several reasons. 


In the first place, the representation of a stereotype Lakshmi on old monuments necessarily 
carries the anthropomorphic representation of at least this goddess back toa time when itis difficult 
to think of Greek influence. Professor Minayeff? has analysed the gods represented in the Bharhut 
sculptures. Kubéra and Viridhaka, both designated as yakkhé (yaksha) are depicted in human 
form, I cannot help thinking that these figures, as also the gods represented in Sanchi, were taken 
over from older non-Buddhist models. We may here think of wood carvings or of roughly dressed 
logs, perhaps similar to those mentioned by Dr. Bloch (l.c,, p. 652) from Puri. The Parkham 
image seems to me to be an evident imitation of such a log. I have not seen any representation of 
the Bernagar image, and cannot therefore judge about it. Ad all events, it seems to me that the 
Parkham image, whether it represents a Hindi god or a Buddhist saint, cannot possibly be 
explained as a result of Greek influence. The Greek influence on Indian sculpture can hardly be 
poshed farther back than the times of Menander, in whose days Dr. Bloch seems to place the best 
Gandhara art. The Parkham image, however, 1s apparently, to judge from the inscription, older. 
So tar as I can see the existence of images in India can be proved for a much older time, as it is 
presupposed by Panini, who, according to tradition which I see no reason to doubt, lived under the 
Nandas. In V-&-96 he teaches that the suffix kan gives the meaning of likeness when an 
imitation of a thing is to be expressed. Thus, asvaka an imitation of a horse, V-3-99 then runs 
jivikdrthé eh-dpanyé (an elision of the suffix kan takes place) also (when the figure is made) a 
means of livelihood, it being presumed that no traffic is driven thereby. The old scholia give as 
examples Vasudéva Siva, Skanda, Vishnu and Aditya, which words are here used in the sense of 
images of Vasudéva, Siva, Skanda, Vishnu and Aditya, respectively, Tam unable to see how this 
can be explained otherwise than as a direct proof that Panini knew of statues and images of the 
gods, The examples given by the old glossators do not, of course, prove anything for Panini’s 
time. But, so far as I can see, his rule itself proves that images existed in his times, that is to-day 
before we can well assume the influence of Greek art. It can be objected that these images may 
have represented animals and other symbols of the gods. ‘This would, however, be against the 
explanations of later grammarians mcluding Patafijali, and such an explanation is a priort very 


unlikely, The old Kérikd to Panini V-8-100 sums up the instances in which the suffix kan is 
elided. as follows :— 


archdsu pljandrthdsu chitrakarmmadhvajéshu cha | 

avd pratikritia lépan kan6 dévapathddishu \\ 
the affix kan denoting a likeness when the imitation of a thing is to be expressed, is elided when the 
imitation is (1) an image for worship, (2) a picture, or (3) a design on a flag, and (4) when the 
a a a 


5 Zeitschrift der Deutsche, Morzentandischen. Gesellschaft. Vol, ULXTII., pp. 648 and ff, 
* Recherches sur le Bouddhisme, Paris 1894, pp. 188 and #f. 
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suffix should be added after the gana dévapatha, &c. As instances of images are given Siva and 
Vishnu, and of pictures Ariana and Duryddhana. The juxtaposition of arché image, and chitrakarme 
picture, shows that the author of the K4riké thought of real images and not of symbols, and I feel 
no doubt that here he is in full accordance with Panini himself. 


Pataijali’s commentary on P&nini V-3-99 has been fully discussed by the late Professor Weber® 
and others. Patafijali says apanya ity=uchyati tatr=édaii na sidhyatt\ Steak Shandah Visdhha itt 
kith karanam | Mauryatrshiranydrthbhir-archah prakalpitdh  bhavét=tdsu na sydt | yds=tv=hétdh\ 
saipratipujdrthdsu bhavishyait \\ it is said (by Panini) provided that no traffic is driven thereby.” 
In such cases the rule does not apply to (images of) Siva, Skanda and Visikha. Why? The 
Mauryas had images made from greed. Well, the rule does not apply to such (images) but 
to such as are for immediate worship (z. e., such images which are made a means of subsistence by a 
low order of Brahmanas, not by selling them, but by exhibiting them from door to door). ‘here 
cannot be the slightest doubt that images of the gods made for the purpose of worship existed at the 
time of Pataiijali, and that these images represented Hindt gods such as Siva, Skanda, and Vigikha, 
the god of war. The images which the Mauryas had caused to be made were called Sivaka, 
Slandaka, &c., that is to say, the image was considered as a likeness so long as it was an article for 
sale. Butthe image of Siva which the priest carried about and allowed to be worshipped for money 
was no more “‘an image of Siva’’ it was ‘a Siva.” The fact that the Mauryas thought of making 
money out of the trade in images, shows that the demand was considerable. It is not, however, 
possible to infer anything about how long time such images had been in use. All we can conclude 
is that at Patafijali’s times, and most likely also in the days of Panini images of the Hindi gods 
were in existence in India. 


THE TROUBLES OF LOVE. 
A Paniabi Song. 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
(With an Introductory Note by the Edttor.) 


[Tus typical production of a Panjabi bard is interesting in many ways, but chiefly because it 
contains references to nearly all the love-tales that are familiar in every household in the Panjab. 
The list is delightfully eclectic as usual, Thus we have allusions to the Hindu mediaval folktales of 
Piran Bhagat and Nimdev, the Dyer, and to the Hindu classical stories of Hiranyakasipu, Prahlada 
and Harigchandra, and are favoured with a brief outline of the legend of Stté and Rama, as it has 
descended to the modern Panjib. Then we have the Muhammadan classical tales of Ytsaf and 
Zulaikhin and of Lali and Majnfin and the more modern Shirin and Farhad. Next we have the 
essentially Panjabi modern, but nevertheless classical, tales of Mirzi and Sahibii and of Hir and 
Ranjha and of the great story of the Southern Indus region, Sassi and Punnfif. And lastly there is 
an allusion to the characteristic Panjabi‘: saintly” tale of Rodé Shih. Al] these tales will be found 
either given at length or explained inthe Legends of the Panjab, but the allusion to the story of 
Milki and Kima is new to me and I have never seen it before.—Kp.] 


Text. Translation. 
Ishqon nafi’ kisi ne na p&ya; sau ghar None has profited by love; destroying 
patke, ek na basaya. a hundred houses, it has filled not one. 
Piran badh kbd bich payaé, Mirai jau di It threw Ptran into a well: it killed 
heth marwaya. Mirza under a jaw tree. 
Yiusaf hatto-hat bikhaya; Lailine Majnin It sent Ytsaf for sale from shop to 
te halt garaya. shop; Laili made Majutnh talk to the 
well-wheel. 
Shiria di khatir Farhad nahar lay4. For Shirin’s sake Farhid dug a canal. 


8 Indische Studient, Vol. V, pp.147 andf. 
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5 Harndshak ghabbe dar de dhéyaé; Pahblad 
tateyii thamban de nal banhaya. 


Sasst ne Punnii bich thallén de tapaya. 
Milki ne Kimi bandh Muaghalan de paya. 
Nim De Chhipa dhare jhal phirdy a. 

Hari Chand Chubriah de ghar bikhaya. 


1 


— 


Rim Chand hiyah ke Sité nin laya, 


Ake ban bich kulla pay4. 
Sitd nth chhad ke shikar nti dhaya. 
Mirakh ne jogi di bhes baniya: 
Dindsur chhalan Sita ntin aya. 
15 Leke bhichchhé nikli Sité; Dinasur ne 
dagha kamiya, 
Chukke Sité rath par letlai; Lanka de 
rasta payii. 
Shikér khelke Ram Chand Aya; sini 
kutiya paya. 
« Sita, ti bich hai?” Nahin! [tthi Rim 
Chand ghussi khayé. 
Hanuman, Mat Anjani ka beta, Sita de 
bhal charhayi. 
20 Hanuman ne rip kag da banaya. 
Kol Siti de 4y4 ; mundra Ram Chand da 
jholi Sita dt pay. 
Utthon urke Ram Chand de kol agaya: 
Sita di khabar lay. 
Angad barge sadliye jodhe; Lanka niin 
dha karaya : 
Ram Chand ki bahuti faujii pul sam. 
undar paya. 
Bich Lanka ke Rim Chand digaya&; dike 
juj machaya. 
Dinasur di sir baddhia. 
bhed kisi na paya.” 
Rim Chand, leke Sita nih, ay4. 


| Ra) 
Ct 


*“Rannin da 


Ranjha maggar majjht de layi: 
Bhukké mardi put parayaé; Ranjhe ne 
Khere jiike nad bajiya. 


30 Sahti ne khir chine da piya: 
Raijhe hahsa, bhau ganwiyd. 


Rodé badh daryA men piyi; mundra 


Sulaiman niin thay, 


15 Sita 


5 It caused Harnashak to be slain upon his 
threshold, and Pahlad to be bound to 
a red-hot pillar. 

Sassi made Punnti wander through the 
deserts. 

Malki bound Kima&i and gave him up to 
the Mughals. 

Nim Dev, the Stamper,! became famous 
through the world. 

Hari Chand was sold into the Scavengers’ 
house. 


10 Rim Chand brought Sit& home in 


marriage. 

He went into the wilderness and builta hut. 

Leaving Siti, he went out to hunt, 

Miurakh put on the dress of a jog? : 

Dindsur came to Sita in fraud.2 

came out bringing alms: and 
Dinasur deceived her. 

He picked up Sitéa and laid her in his 
chariot, and took the road to Lanka, 

After his haunt Ram Chand came home 
and found his hut empty. 

“ Art thou within, Sité ?°? No! Whereon 
Ram Chand was angered. 

Hanuman, the son of Mother Anjani, 
went on the search for Sita. 


20 Hanuman assumed the form of a crow. 


He came to Sita and threw the ring of 
Ram Chand into Sité’s lap. 

Flying from thence he came to Rim 
Chand, and brought him news of Sita, 

Warriors, like Angad, were collected and 
Lankaé was attacked. 

Rim Chand led a great force by a bridge 
over the ocean. 

25 Rém Chand entered Lanka, and joined 

battle. 

He cut off Dinasur’s head. “None ever 
fathomed the secrets of women. ” 

Rim Chand took Sité and returned home. 








Ranjha was set to graze buffaloes : 

Dying of hunger he took to begging ; 
Ranjha went to Khera and sounded his 
conch, 

30 Sahti gave him a mess of pulse pottage : 
Ranjha laughed and broke his cup of metal. 
Roda was cast into the river, and took 

the ring to Sulaiman, 





1 fj. ¢., the Calice Printer, 


2 The reference is to Ravana. 
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ASOKA NOTES. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX VII, p. 24,) 
No. X.—Asdka in Fa-hien’s Travels — with notice of some Discoveries near Patna. 


The facts and traditions concerning Aska recorded by the Chinese pilgrims are ot 
such importance for the history of his reign that readers of the In lian Antiguary probably will be 
glad to have the relevant passages brought together in a convenient form. The earlier pilgrim, 
Fa-hien (899-414 A. D.), has not much to say on the subject. The present paper will be 
confined to the collection and brief discussion of his scanty observations, and on 


another occasion I hope to be able to tresé in a similar way the much more voluminous notices of 
Hiuen Tsang (629-45 A, D.). 


ASika may be assumed to have died in either 232 or 231 B.C. It is not possible, for 
various reasons, to fix the date with greater precision, but for all practical purposes it may be 
regarded as accurately known, and if 282 B.C. be assumed as the year of the great empervr's 
decease no materialerror can occur. The visit of Wa-hien to India, therefore, occurred some 632 years 
after the death of Asoka, and Hiuen Tsang’s 230 years later still, Thus, even at the time of the 
travels of the first pilgrim, the Maurya dynasty belonged to a remote and, in large measure, 
legendary past. During the interval the Sungas, Andhras. and other dynasties had passed away, 
and many changes in language, script, customs, and political organization had taken place. The 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrims to the history of A&sbka, consequently, must be 
interpreted as the voice of tradition speaking of distant and half-forgotten antiquity. 
If we imagine an English chronicler at the time of the Norman Conquest trying to call up a vision ot 
the Roman occupation of Britain we shall be able to appreciate the width of the gulf of time which 
yawned between Aséka and Fa-hien, not to speak of Hinen Tsang. 


My quotations from Wa-hien are made in the first instance from Legge’s version, which is the 
best on the whole, but his rendering willbe checked by comparison with the rival versions of Rémusat 
and Klaproth as Englished by Laidlay, of Beal, in the revised form published in Records of the 
Western World, and of Giles as given in the little volume published at London and Shanghai 
without date, but issued, I believe, in 1877. The translation by Beal on which Prof. Giles showered 
sach merciless criticism was that published separately in 1869, which was superseded (except for the 
notes) by the correeted edition included in volume I of the Records, These preliminary 
observations may serve as sufficient introduction to the four passages in Fa-hien’s Travels dealing 
with Asokan history which I now proceed to collect and annotate. 


Passage No. I. 
Chapter .X.—Dharma-vardhana, son of Asdka. 


‘The travellers going downwards from this [scil. the st#ipa marking the place where Buddha 
ransomed the dove with a piece of his Hesh] towards the east, in five days came to the country of 
Gandhiara, the place where Dharma-vivardhana, the son of A&SSka, ruled.’ Legge notes 
that F@ Yi is the Chinese form representing Dharma-vivarlhana, and that this is the first mention 
of Asdka. 

Laidlay gives the Chinese words as follows :-—~ 


Khian tho wet = Gandhara of Legge; Faz, meaning ‘extension of the Law,’ = Dharma 
vardhana ; and Ayu, more frequently designated MVou-yu = Asdka, whose name is also transcribed 
as A show kia. The history of Agéka, as known in 1848, is then discussed in long notes, which 
need not detain us now. 
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Giles’ version is:—- From this point descending eastwards for five days, they arrived at the 
eountry of Chien-t’o-wei, which was governed by Fa Yi, the son of King A Yi.” A Vu = Asoka. 


Beal translates:— ‘ From this, descending eastward, journeying for five days, we arrived at the 
country of Gandhiva (Aten-to-wet), This is the place which Dharmavardhana, the son of Asoka, 
governed.’ 


The full name of Agéka, according to the Purdyas, was ASéka-vardhana, and it seems to be 
plain that Latdlay and Beal are right in realing his son’s nans as Dharma-vardhana, not 
Dharma-vivardhana, as Legge does, 


Watters (Chinese Review, VIII, 222) writes the geographical name Khian-tho-wei 
as Chien-t’é-wei and doubts its identity with Gandhfra. In Chapter XII Va-hien notes 
that he and his companions alter leaving Khian-tho-wei and gomg southwards arrived in four days 
at the kingdom of Purushapura, But Giles’ version is discrepant, and runs thus:— ‘From the 
Chien-t’o-wei country travelling southwards two days, the pilgrims arrived at the country of Fo-lou 
sha” Beal agrees with Legge in making the journey one of four days. We may take 1t, therefore, 
that the principal place in the kingdom of Khian-tho-wei lay at a distance of four days’ travel in a 
direction approximately north of Fo-lou-sha (Fo-lu-sha, Beal), which certainly must be rendered as 
Purushapura = Peshawar. <A distance of 50 miles, equivalent to about four days’ travelling in hilly 
country, measured on Stanford’s Sketch Map of the North-Western frontier of India (scale nearly 
10 miles to inch) brings us to the Malakand and neighbouring Passes NNE of Peshawar. There is no 
definite spot due north to which such measurement can be made. The Swat River, running at this 
part of its course from east to west, passes to the north of the Shahkot and Malakand Passes to join 
the Panjkéra, It would seem, therefore, that K/zan-tho-wet must mean the country to the north of 
the Swit river. But, if this be the case, where are we to place the kingdoms of Woo-chang and of 
Su-ho-to (Ch. VIII}? A detailed examination of Fa-hien’s route would carry us too far from Agéka, 
and I must be content to leave in some uncertainty the exact position of the principality among the 
mountains where Asika’'s son had ruled according to tradition. But it seems to be fairly certain 
that Gandhara, cannot be the correct equivalent of Khian-tho-wei. The existence of the 
doubt is a good illustration of the need for caution in interpreting the Chinese travellers’ 


narratives aud fully justifies Watters’ scepticism concerning the plausible transliteration of 
Altan-tho-wei as Gandhara. 


Passage No. IT. 


Chapter XVIT.—Asbka’s buildings at Sankasya, 


The pilgrim relates the legend of the heavenly ladders or stairs of Sankabya, and tells how, 
after Buddha’s deseent, ‘the three fights all disappeared in the ground, except seven steps which con- 
tinued to be visible.’ He goes on to relate that ‘afterwards King Asdka, wishing to know 
where their ends rested, sent mon to dig and ses. They went down to the “yellow springs ” 
without reaching the bottom of the steps and from this the king received an increase of his faith, and 
built a vinAra over the steps, with a standing image, sixteen cubits in height mght over the middle 
tight. Dehind the zik@ra he erected a stone pillar about fifty cubits high, with a lion on the 
top of it. Tet into the pillar on each of its four sides there is an image of Buddha, inside and ont 
(i.e., ‘all through’) shining and transparent, and pure as it were of lapis lazuli.’ 


Legge explains that the words “yellow springs ” are a common expression for the subsoil where 
water is found, and Watters adds that there the dead are supposed to go. ‘ Fifty cubits,’ Legge says, 


is a paraphrase of ‘ thirty chow,” the chow being the distance from the elbow to the finger-tip, but 
why he turned 80 into 50 I do not know. 
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The passage concerning Agdka’s buildings is differently translate] by Laidlay, who writes :— 
‘He caused therefore a chapel to be raised over the steps, and upon the middle one erected a tull 
length statue (of Foe) six ¢otses high, Behind the chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits high, 
and thereon was placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of Foc. The 
interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent as crystal.’ 


Concerning the measurements the notes state that ‘six foes’ are equivalent to about 60 
English feet, and that the chow (chevu ), or cubit, is variously estimated, some authorities making it 
out to be 0610, and others to be 0°4575 of a métre. 


Giles paraphrases the ‘Yellow Spring’ as meaning the ‘ gate of hell,’ and makes the image to: 
be only 16 fee¢ in height. The concluding clauses he renders thus :—‘ Inside the column at the 
four sides are images of Buddha, Both from inside and outside it 18 transparent ( not ‘shiwing’ )s 
and as clean [ ? ‘clear’ ] as glass.’ 


Beal too makes out the image to be 16 feet high, and the pillar 30 cubits. ‘ Within the 
pillar,’ according to him, ‘on the four sides are figures of Buddha, both within and without it is 
shining and bright as glass.’ 


Thus it appears that the four versions differ much in detail. 


Legge’s statement that the statue was 16 cudits high, and Laidlay’s that its height was 6 
French totses = 60 English feet, are contradicted by Giles and Beal who state the height as 16 
(Chinese) feet. The Chinese ‘foot,’ I believe, does not differ much from the LEugligh. 
Perhaps we are justified in assuming the correct version to be ‘16 feet.’ All translators 
are agreed that the pillar was 30 chow, or ‘ cubits,’ in height, equivalent to somewhere 
about 45 or 50 English feet, an estimate in accordance with the known measurements of some of 
Asdka’s columns. 


The monument evidently was composed, like the other Asékan monolithic pillars, of fine 
grey sandstone polished, by an art now lost, as highly as glass. Travellers have mistaken the 
material of ‘ Firéz Shéh’s pillar’—the Asdka monument brought by him to Delhi—for iron, 
brass, and so forth. Similarly, the high polish of the Sankiisya pillar evidently puzzled the 
Chinese visitor and indaced him to believe that like glass the stone was translucent. The 
base of the pillar probably was quadrangular, with an image of Buddha ina polished niche on 
each face. The niche containing the Jain image on one side of the hexagonal portion of the 
Kahdot column of Gupta age may be compared (Cunningham, Reports, XVI, Pl. X XIX). 


Cunningham (Reports I, 272) used Julien’s translation of Hinuen Tsang, according to 
which the Aséka pillar at Kapitha=Sankasya (Seng-hia-she) was 70 feeb high, made of a hard 
fine-grained reddish stone, and brilliantly polished. The later pilgrim agrees with the earlier 
in stating that the animal on the top wasalion. But the capital found by Cunningham 
at Sankisa in the Farrukhibid District, U. P., which he identified with Sankisya ( Seng-kia- 
she ) has on it an elephant, nota lion. The capital found undoubtedly belongs to an Asidka 
pillar, but Cunningham’s theory (p. 278 ) that both the Chinese pilgrims mistook an elephant 
for a lion, seems to me, if I may express myself bluntly, simply incredible. Cunningham 
afterwards found the brick base on which the pillar had stood ( Reports, XI, 22), but could not 
discover any trace of the shaft. 


Watters (On Fuan Chwang, I, 334) translates Hinen Tsang (= Yuan Chwang,) as stating 
that at Kapitha (=Sankasya) ‘there was an Aséka pillar of a lustrous violet colour and 
very hard, with a crouching lion on the top facing the stairs; quaintly carved figures were 
on each side of the pillar, and according to one’s bad or good deserts figures appeared to him 
in the pillar.’ The ‘ lustrous violet colour’ well describes the appearance of the polished grey 
Sandstone when mellowed by age. Asdka never used ‘reddish’ sandstone. The red 
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sandstone from the quarries near Agra and Mathura first ome into use a6 ee aa It 
is out of the question to believe that a ‘crouching lion’ could have been mistaken for a 
eerie elephant by both pilgrims. Sankisa mey or my not ce Sapa esa fo) but 
the elephant capital there certainly is not the lion capital Bech = if ee on a 
Tsang. Adequate discussion of the identity of the site would Pequines ' ue ae Ica 

discussion and an essay of considerable length. I cannot go further into the ae er here, and 
must content myself by remarking that the equation Sankisa= cpap mas fe no means 
conclusively established. I observe that, according to Watters, Hinuen ge Des nOU state 
the height of the pillar at all, but says that ‘ the present stairs were above : feet high with 
a Buddhist temple on the top, in which was stone image of the Buddha. This version, 
I expect, will prove to be correct, for a monolithic pillar with monolithic capital could not well 
be 70 feet in height. None of the extant Aséka pillars has any figure sculpture on the shaft, 
and it is interesting to learn that the Sankaésya monument differed. Widely from any now 
Known, The confnsed description by old travellers of Dag Bhairo at Benares, which was 

destroyed by the Muhammadans during the riot of 1809, indicate that it too had carving on 
the shaft, but the records are not fully intelligible. The identity of that monument with one 


described by Hiuen Tsang is proved in an article which will appear in the Z. D. MU. G. during 
the current year. 


Passage No. ITI. 
Chapter XXIII, —As6ka’s alleged proceedings at Rimagrima, 


‘East from Buddha’s birthplace (2. ¢., the Lumbini Garden= Rummindéi], and at a distance 
of five yojanas, there is a kingdom called Rama, The king of this country, having obtained 
one portion of the relics of Buddha’s body, returned with it and built over it a tope, 
the Rama tope. By the side of it there was a pool, and inthe pool a dragon, 
kept watch over (the tope) and presented offerings at it day and night. 


named, 
which constantly 


When king Asika came forth into the world, he wished to destroy the eight topes 
(over the relics) and to build (instead of them) 84,000 topes. After he had thrown down 
the seven others, he wished next to destroy this tope. But then the dragon showed itself, 
took the king into its palace, and when he had seen all the things provided for offerings, it 
said to him, “If you are able with your offerings, to exceed these, you can destroy the tope, 
and take it allaway. I will not contend with you.” The king, however, kuew that such 
appliances for offering were not to be had anywhere in the world, and thereupon returned 
( without carrying out his purpose ).’ 


Laidlay’s version agrees substantially. He notes that the O 
Rima is Lan-mo, which name is also used by Hinen Tsang, who, 
syllable with a character different from that used by Fa-hien. 


hinese word rendered as 
however, writes the second 


Giles differs by understanding that the dragon introduce 


d Asdka, not into his own palace 
under the waters, but into the interior of the stipa. 


Beal’s rendering does not differ materially from that of Legge. 


Thus it is clear that Fa-hien heard a tra 
older than the time of As5ka, and that it had e 
him, whereas the other seven great stiipas of Sarn4 


dition that this Ramagrama stapa was 
S8caped destruction (P rebuilding ) by 
th, Bodh Gay4, etc., had suffered that fate. 
Unfortunately, the exact site of the stiipa has not yet been identified because it lies 
in Nepalese territory and is dificult of access without tedious formalities. But its 
&pproximate position is known and a moder 


ate amount of local research probably would 
fix it definitely. The_one absolutely certain point in the itinerary of the pilgrims in the 
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Nepalese Tarai is Rummindéi, the Lumbini Garden, a few miles beyoud the north-eastern 
corncr of the Basti District and on the western bank of the Ttlar river. Lain-mo, or 
Rimagrima lay 5 yojanas, or 200 Ji, in a direction eastward from that fixed pom. The 
distance of 200 lv is stated by Hiuen Tsang, according to the versions of both Julien and 
Watters. The figure 8300 given by Beal ( Records, II, 25) 1s undoubtedly erroneous, because 
40 4=1 yojana. The figure 5U0 dé given in the Life of Hiuen Tsang ( Beal, p 96 )is a manifest 
blunder. Taking the lz as equivalent to about one-fifth or one-sixth of a mile in level conntry 
and the yojana as 75 miles, Rimagrima should be looked for in Nepalese territory a few miles 
from the British frontier ata spot between 35 and 40 miles eastwards from Rummindéi, I have 
shown (J, R.A. §., 1902, pp. 151, 152 ) that Ramagrama must le in or about 27°26 N, and 
83°52’ H. between the Little Gandak and Gandak rivers. Buddhist remains are known to exist 
in the neighbourhood, and I heard reports of a pillar, The work of a day or two on the spot should 
suffice to determine the site. Inasmuch as the stipa guarded by tne dragon was older 
than the time of A&Sdka its identification and description would be of muci interest. 
Perhaps the officers of the Archeological Department may find an opportunity some day to 
make the necessary arrangements with the Magistrate of Gorakhpur and the Nepalese 
authorities for effecting the required local investigations in the locality mdicated, which is 
not at all convenient of access. I have been at Rummuinddi twice, but never had the chance 
of travelling to the east of the Tilir river. 


Passage No. IT. 
Chapter S.LVIT.—Asoka and Pataliputra, 


‘The town of Pitaliputra, in the kingdom of Magadnha, the city where king 
Asdka ruled. The royal palace and hails in the midst of the city, which exist now 
as of old, were all made by spirits which he employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the 
walls and gates, ani executed the elegaat carving and inlaid sculpture work in a way which nv 
human hands of this world could accomplish, 


King AsSka had a younger brother who had attained to be an Arhat, and 
resided on Gridhra-kita hill, finding his delight in solitud: anl quiet.’ The king by the aid of the 
spirits made a hill inside the city for his abode, caus.ng them to ‘form a hill with the large stones 
piled on one another ; and also, at the foot of the hill, with five large square stones, tov make an 
apartment, which might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty cubits wide, and more than ten 
eubits high.” . .. 


¢ By the side of the tope of Agdka there has been made a Mah&yana monastery, very grand 
and beautiful; there is also a Hinayana one; the two together vontaming six hundred or seven 
hundred monks . . . . When king Asdka destroyed the seven topes (intending) to make 
eighty-four thousand [see Passage No. [{I above], the first which he made was the great tope, 
more than three le to the south of the city. In front of this there is a footprint of Buddha, where 
avihéra has been but, The door of it faces the north, and onthe south of it there is a stone 
pillar, fourteen or fifteen cubits in circumference, and more than thirty cubits high, on which there 
is an inscription, saying, “‘ Aséka gave the Jambudripa to the general body of all the monks, and then 
redeemed it from them with money. This he did three times.” North from the tope 300 or £00 
paces, king Aséka built the city of Ne-le. In it there is a stone pillar, which also is more 
than thirty feet high, with a ion on the top of it, On the pillar there is an inscription recording 
the things which led to the building of Ne-le, with the number of the year, the day, and the month.’ 


The variations in the other versions are not important, except that Giles omits the words 
placing the palace ‘in the midst of the city.’ The extracts raise the question of the topography 
of Pataliputra, on which a considerable volame might be written without any satisfactory result. 
A. detailed survey and good map are preliminaries indispensable to fruitful discussion of the subject. 
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But it seems to be clear that there was a stone palace in the midst of the fortified city, 
and very probably its position is marked approximately by the buried stump of an Asiéka 
pillar which exists at Kalif’ Khan’s Bagh in the Zanana premises of Amir and Maulavi 
Muhammad Kabir in the Sadar Gali as ascertained by the late Babi P. C. Mukharji, and mentioned 
in his unpublished Report, dated 1898, of which I possess a proof. A few scanty remains of 
Maurya stone-vork have been found within the city. 


The ‘ereat tope three le to the south of the city’ must, I think, be the Bari 
Pahari, as supposed by Mukharji. It was damaged by stupid excavations conducted by Dr, 
Fiibrer in 1894-9. 


There can be little doubt that the town of Ne-le, not mentioned elsewhere, is represented 
by the village of Kamrahar. Between the Kalli and Chiman tanks on the north-west of that 
village Mukharyji found one large block and innumerable fragments of an ABodka monolithic 
pillar, which had been deliberately broken up by the action of fire. This monument 
seems to have been the one mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as standing near the ‘hell,’ or prison. 


Makharji found the remains of another A&5ka pillar to the southof Kumrahar, bnui 
no trace of an inscription. 


LT have a strong suspicion that the alleged inscription recording the gift of Jambu- 
dvipa never existed, that is to say, that the inscription really was of a different purport, and that 
the local monks made up the Jambudvipa story. Even in Fa-hien’s time the current script differed 
widely from that of the Maurya age, and probably few people, if any, could read the Asdka inscrip- 
tions. Those known are most matter-of-fact compositions, and a statement that the emperor 
professed to give away the habitable world three times is not at allin accordance with the style of 
his records. The purport ot the Ne-le pillar iuscription may or may not have been rightly under- 
stood. 


It may be of interest to note that Mukharji claimed to have traced no less than six 
Abdka pillars at and near Patna. In the Kumr&har mounds he seems to have found 
three, which he identified with the Jambudvipa and Ne-le pillars of Fa-hien and the ‘hell’ pillar of 
Hinen Tsang. Two of these he specifies clearly, as already observed, but I cannot make out 
the third with certainty. He found two more at Lohanipur, and heard of the sixth, men- 
tioned above, inside the city. 


His report, unfortunately, was too crude for publication as it stood, and never got beyond the 
stage of proof, He gave mea copy. His intention was that it should be illustrated by 58 plates 
and 4 photographs, but those, if they still exist, presumably lie buried somewhere in the Bengal 
Secretariat, or they may be with his family. Some of them, I know, were of interest and value, 


As his report will never see the light I may honour his memory and interest my readers by 
quoting some passages:— 


‘¢ On the north-west of the village of Kumrahar, between two tanks, Kalli and Chi- 
man, I exhumed, along with extensive brick buildings, innumerable fragments of an A&éka 
pillar, of which I could discover no inscribed portion (p. 15). . . . On minutely examining the 
grounds at Kumrahdr, I saw indications of walls on the south bank of the Kalli tank and on the 
west bank of Chdman tank. The site between these two tanks is proposed by me to be identified 
with the ‘earth-prisun” of Kalaséka*! (p. 17). He opened up certain old walls, and got down about 
30 or 15 feet. 


a A en 


1 The Babi believed in the separate existence of Kalégdka and advocated strange notions of Maurya 
chronology and history. 
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‘Below the foundation wall, I discovered a large fragment of a Maurya pillar about three feet 
in diameter. I also found several smaller fragments, especially on the floor of the western cells, 
which appear to have been paved with them.’ Continuing the digging he found ‘a curious passage 
between two walls, 2’ 1” and 3’ 8” in breadth. It is 21’ £” south of the northern range of cells. 
Tiast of this narrow passage is a sort of flight of steps, made of large bricks. Here also fragments 
of the Asdka pillar were found.’ 


He also picked up close by a copper coin of Chandragupta II (cir. A. D. 400) of the 
‘bust’ type, with Garuda reverse. 47 feet to the south he traced other walls, and then drove 
a tunnel, in which he found ‘several fragments of the Agdka pillar. But on the north of the 
[Muhammadan] tomb the stone fragments increased in number and size, of which three were between 
2 and 3 feet in length and diameter. Below a stratum of yellowish or rather reddish svil, and about 
10 feet deep, I came a cross a layer of blackish earth, composed of ashes, embers, and 
bits of lime [?], between 1 and 2 feet in depth. In this blackish stratum the fragments of 
the pillar were invariably found (see photograph, Plate IX a). I then. began tunnelling the black 
stratum at the sides of the pit I had dug, especially towards the northand east, and brought to light 
innumerable fragments, large and small. In the northern tunnel I alighted on a heap of the stone 
fragments, of which some were more than 3 feet in height and diameter. The polished surface 
of all these fragments looked quite fresh and new. But no inscribed portion could I discover 
after all my attempts to search, which fact reminded me that the Chinese pilgrim [Hiuen Tsang} 
did not mention the ‘ prison’ [‘hell”] pillar as inscribed.’ 


These interesting details prove that the Babi discovered the actual site of one of the Asdka 
pillars at PAataliputra, or more accurately at Ne-le to the south of the city, which appears to be the 
‘prison ’ or ‘hell’ pillar mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, and perhaps one of the two pillars described by 
Fa-hien, It is also clear that Mukharji was right in inferring that the monument had been 
deliberately destroyed by heaping up combustibles around it and so causing the stone 
to split by heat. During the great Benares riot of 1809 the Muhammadans destroyed the pillar 
known as Lat Bhairo by the same method. The considerable depth at which the fragments were 
found indicates that the Patna catastrophe was of early date, and it may well be that the act of 
vandalism was the work of Raja Saéginka (civ. A.D. 600) as suggested by Mukharji. But itis also 
possible that the destroyers were the Muhammadan invaders about A.D. 1193, 


The B&bi’s account of the second Ne-le or KumraAh4r monolith is much briefer. He 
merely says that he traced anvient masonry near an old well called Khari Kuiyaii to the south of 
Kumrahar, and at a depth of about 15 feet was ‘glad to discover a fragment of a Maurya pillar ’ 


(p. 20). 


Although the connection with Fa-hien’s narrative is slight, I may quote Mukharji’s account ofthe 
fine sandstone capital of the Maurya period, which was dug up close to the railway on 
a bit of waste ground called Bulandibigh (‘ High-grove’), and which T saw lying there. ¢ It 
is in yellowish sandstone, and very large in size, the different faces showing ornaments of honey- 
suckle, guilloche? and other decorated bands’ (p. 22), This remarkable object was figured in his 
unpublished Plate XLVIL. So far as I remember, it was about + feet in diameter, and square. 


In the fields at Loh4nipur, near the Bankipore railway station, he found ‘two Maurya 
pillars of the Aska style’ a so-called ‘ Buddhist railing,’ etc, Five posts of the railing, 
which was plain, were in stéu. Ata short distance to the south-west, ata depth of about 11 feet, he 
discovered ‘ several large fragments of a Maurya pillar, more then 3 feet in diameter 
(Plate XXXIV).’ Again, some 250 feet to the west of that object, his spade alighted on ‘the top of 
the capital of the A&dka pillar,’ with a diameter of 3’ 73’. ‘The capital appeared to be of 
a flattened vase form, in the centre of which was a hole for the reception of the mortise of the lion or 





2 GuWoche is an ornament consisting of a band of twisted lines or strings. 
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some other animal, which rnust have originally crowned the pillar. Innumerable fragments of it, 
besides the capital, were found in the pit, some of which showed ornamental bands of lotus and 
guilloche. . . The base of the capital is square, being 3’ 6” on each of the faces, of which one has 
an ornament of lotus flowers or an inscription in shell or cup-mark characters, which no scholar has 


yet deciphered.’ (p. 23). I saw this remarkable object lying in a potato field, 


These fragmentary discoveries are tantalizing, and it is a pity that excavation in some one 
promising spot was not persevered in, As they stand no use can be made of them. The Bengal 
Government might consider the propriety of publishing the more important of Mukharji’s drawings 
aud photographs. 


The ‘“Jamuna Dhih’ mound on the south of the Mar-Sén, or ancient bed of the Sdn, and to 
the west of Bankipore railway station, evidently was a monastery, as broken stone stools, such as 
were used by Buddhist monks, are found there (p, 26). 


At Lohanipur the Babi also found ‘the base of another pillar of the Aséka style 
but rather smaller in proportion, It isa cireular stone, of which the diameter, 2 feet 10} inches, 
decreased in five steps to 2 feet 3 inches as it rose to a length of 1 foot 9 inches, and on the top of 
which is a cirenlar hole about 7 inches [ ‘feet’ in text ] deep to receive the copper tenon of the 
shaft? (p. 29). 


Mukharjt says that he found stone railings of four distinct kinds, but he describes 
only three in detail. Loh&nipur yielded the perfectly plain one, about 3% feet in height. 
The second example, found at Dargah Arzani in the city had stouter posts, and the bosses were 
carved with tigers and other animals. The railings were rectangular in section, not lenticular 
as usual. The third railing, specimens of which were found at Kumrah&r, was the most 
ornate of the four. The central bosses were sculptured in relief, ‘ one being a group of standing 
husband and wife, the latter horse-faced (iénnarz) and having achild on her lap. The other 
group is a seated gentleman, rather corpulent, clasping two children at his sides.’ 


The fourth railing was found on the south-west of the Sevai tank. They were all 
delineated in Plates XL—XLIII, which probably exist somewhere. I presume that the 
objects were sent to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


After this long digression I will now return to Fa-hien. 


The legend in Chapter XXXII, Passage No. V, concerning the meeting of Agdka in’ a 
former birth with ‘Sikya Buddha,’ according to Beal, Laidlay, and Giles (Shih-chia), or 
Kiésyapa Buddha, according to Legge, is mere folklore of the Jataka kind, which need not be 
discussed. There is nothing more about Asdka in the Travels. 


The amount of traditional history recorded by the pilgrim is not large. 


Passage No. I informs us that a son of Asdka named Dharma-vardhana, ruled a principality 
in the hills some 50 or 60 miles to the north of Peshawar. 


Passage No. II is mythological, but is interesting for its bearing upon the generally-accepted, 
although doubtful identification of Sankasya or Kapitha with Sankisa in the Farrukhibéd Dis- 
trict. Fa-hien and Hinen Tsang both testify that the Aséka pillar at Sankégya or Kapitha was 
crowned by a lion, whereas the pillar at Sankisa is surmounted by an elephant, and cannot 
possibly be the same monument. Perhaps there were two Asgdka pillars at the site. Mr. Mar- 
shall has recently proved the existence of two such pillars at Rampurwé4 in the Champfran Dis- 
trict, one with a lion, and the other with a bull capital. The question of the identity of the 
site requires re-examination after local enquiry. 
a es 


° J.B. A.S,1908, p. 1085. Plate I, fig, 1, 2. 
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The legend recorded in passage No. III shows that the stupa at Ramagrima inthe Nepalese 
Tarii was older than the time of Asédka. The site probably is capable of identification. 


Passage No. IV is by far the most important and tells us a good deal about Asdka’s 
connection with Pataliputra, It mentions two monolithic pillars to the south of the city, both 
inscribed. The SankéSya monument is the third of the three such pillars mentioned in the 
Travels, none of which is identical with any now standing. 


The remains of both those near P&taliputra seem to have been found, but no trace of the 
inscriptions. Fa-hien, like Hiuen Tsang, describes Asdka’s religious relative as being his 
brother; not his son. He is the person called Mahendra or Mahindo by Hiuen Tsang and the 
chroniclers of Ceylon. Although Fa-hien visited Ceylon, stayed there two years, and relates the 
legends locally current, he does not name Agdéka in connection with the island. He merely says 
(Chap. XXXVIII) that ‘a former king of the country had sent to Central India and got a slip of 
the patra [= 60] tree, which he planted by the side of the hall of Buddha, where a tree grew up to 
the height of about 200 cubits.’ He does not make any allusion to the story of the conversion of 
the island as told by the chroniclers. 





A PRIMER OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
By. K. V. SUBBAYYA, M.A., L. T., 
Lecturer, Rajahmundry College. 
Section I. 
I.—Vowel system, ' 


(1) From a comparative study of all the Dravidian dialects it is inferred that the Primitive 
Dravidian parent language had the following vowel system : — 


Short vowels sus sas sth ww. «8, 1, U, @, 0. 


Long vowels eae eee ace eee 
Nasalised long vowels... vee aie 


Note, — The Primitive Dravidian vowel system was simple. It bad no diphthongs nor 


vocalic consonants. 
(2) The pronunciation of these vowels is asin Italian, « is the long form of the vowel 
in the English word ‘ man. ’ 
II, — Changes. 


changes in the various separate Dravidian languages, but 
med up under the following headings? : — 
Me 


This system did not undergo many 
the few changes that it underwent may be sum 


hm 


(a) — IsoLaTIVE CHANGES. 


(1) Prim. Drav.? final @ \ ai in Tam.3; 2 in Mal.4; ¢ in Can; and Tu.® and a in Te7 — 


@.9.0™™ . 


Tam. ¢alai ‘head’ is Mal. tale ; Can. and Tu, éale and tare respectively ; and Te. has ¢ala. 


iI shall give here only one example to illustrate cach change, and more examples, if needed, will be found 


under the detailed treatment of the vowels. 
2 Primitive Dravidian. 
5 Canarese. 


4 Malayalam. 


3 Tamil, 
7 Telugu, 


6 Tula. 
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(2) Prim. Drav.2 \ ya, &in Tam, and 4 in Mal. 
\ 4, rarely &, ya in Can. 
\ &, sometimes din Tu. 
\ éin Te. 
Tam. @ du (goat) is Mal. @ du, Can. @ du; Tulu édu and Tel. éta. 


(8) Prim. Drav. nasalised ® \ ya 


a, na, né— Can. 


é, né, ni — Te. 


¥YvvVYv 


Tam. ydn, nan, nén. ‘1’ is Mal adn. Oan, @ nwand nd nu; Tu. d nu; Te. né nw and é nu. 
In short this sometimes lost its nasalisation, sometimes its fronting, sometimes both. 


4. Prim, Drav. initial a, ¢, e, became aspirated in Mid and New Canarese, in some cases, and 
were represented by ha, hi, he. This is probably due to the influence of Marathi, the northern 
neighbour of Canarege and Tulu, which has very many aspirated sounds. Tu]lu shows this tendency. 
For example. Adappam ‘bar’ in Tam. is hadappa in Can. and Tu; appala ‘a special Bengal gram 
cake’ in Tam. is Aappala in Can, and Tu. 


(b)— ComBINATIVE CHANGES. 
(1) Change in quality. 


(a) c¢and« \ e and o respectively in Can. Tu. and Te, and also in New Tam. and New Mal. 
before cerebrals and liquids and when followed by a. This change, I shall call — a-umlaut. 


Tam. idam ‘left’ is Mal. idw; Can. and Tu eda; Te. edamu. 
Note. — These 7 and w are always initial. 


(8) Pr. Drav. initial a when followed by 7, sometimes becomes e in Te. Tam. avi 
‘to know’ is Te. erugu. 


Through the influence of an 7 in the stem an w in the inflexions may be changed toz ; ¢. 9: — 
puli Nom. case ‘tiger’ puliki Dat. but &dda‘ child’ and biddaku. 


a change I shall call i-umlaut. Dr. Caldwell calls all these changes harmonic sequence of 
vowels. 


Cy) Very often in Can. and Tu., and mostly in Te. the final half pronounced enunciative w 
of words changes an @ of the preceding syllable into « and sometimes an i of the preceding syllable 


into a. This change, I shall call wumlaut. For example, Kadalu ‘to shake’ is kadulu in Can., 
Te. and Tu. 


(3) By metathesis and by contraction due to accent change (see infra) with the following a, 


t and # in Telugu respectively became é and é. Tam. iralad ‘deer’ is Te. lédz. Were r and e 
have interchanged. Tam. ural ‘mortar’ Te. is rélu. 
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(2). Change in quantity. 


(a) By the loss of nasals,h or g,v or even y ( Pr. Drav.g or g’) the vowels a, 7, ¢ 
were often lengthened. 


Tam. ahappat ‘ladle’ is ape and hdpe in Can, Tu. 
Tam. tvan ‘this man’ is Tel. e?du. 
Wote.—This change is often attended with metathesis in Telugu, 


(b) These vowels, if long, became short when they were used as part of inflexional particles, 
e. g., nan or nén ‘I’ became en in inflexions. 


III. — The Great Accent change. 


Before proceeding to a detailed treatment of the vowel changes in the various separate Dravidian 
languages, I shall give here an account of the Great Accent Change in Primitive Dravidian, 
which plays so important a part in the explanation of the difficult forms that most of the words of 
Telugu, Gondi and the other North Dravidian languages have assumed. 


In Karly Primitive Dravidian, as it is even now in Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese, the accent 
rested on the root or stem syllable, which is almost always the first syllable. 


But later on, in late Primitive Dravidian, before the great Tamil works, viz., Aural and 
D3ivakaéintdmant were written, perhaps about the beginning of the first century A. D., the accent 
showed a tendency to shift to the last syllable. As result of this tendency, the final consonants of 
words began to be prononnced with distinct stress and with an enunciutive hal{-pronounced wu. 
The consonants that were thus affected in all the languages were g, &, d3, d, d, b and r. 


But with this only result, the tendency was more or less completely stopped in the Central and 
the South Dravidian dialects. Kumarila Bhatia, who was the great controversial writer of the 
seventh century, uses “ ¢fér,” “pdmp,” “dl,” and “vayir,” which are exactly the Tamil words 
tSéru, pdmpu, a] and vayir, showing thereby that the tendency for the accent change had 
not developed till the close of the Gth century, 


The tendency seems to have completely died out in the South Dravidian languages. For 
Malayalam, which branched off from Tamil as a separate language at the commencenient of the 7th 
century A. D., began to develop a reaction against this tendency: so much so that at the present day 
all the inflexions are lost in the verbal forms in New Malayalam, the accent strongly resting on the 
root syllable, In Tamil, the tendency stopped at affecting only the consonants mentioned above. 


In the Central-Dravidian languages, the tendency did not die out, but was only checked for a 
time. Dr. Kittel says that even in ancient literature there was a tendency to add a final « to 
consonants and sometimes also i ( Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, article 54 ). 


All this while, from the Ist to the 7th century, great changes were taking place in the North 
Dravidian languages. The accent had shifted to the last syllable: the initial and the medial 
syllables had become contracted ; all the final consonants had taken an enunciative « whieh was no 
more pronounced only half, but with full and clear stress. The final vowels in the extreme North 
dialects had become lengthened, where short originally. 


The Central Dravidian was once more affected by its nearness to the North Dravidian 
languages. Canarese and Tulu, the chief languages of this family, added a final u to all words 
ending in any consonant, and this final « began to affect the vowels of the preceding syllables as in 
the North Dravidian languages. But with these results the tendency had stopped in them. 
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a ar ee ee ge enn Sg Hone ne eee 


I will now sum up and illustrate the results of the great accent shift :— 
(1) The lengthening of original final short vowels : — 
In Gondi, which is the extreme North dialect, the accent had completely changed to the last 


syllable and every vowel is lengthened ; ¢. g.: —= 


Tam, virahu ‘ wood ’ is in Gondi eéjugd. 

Tam. puju. Tel. purw is Gondi pri. 

Tel. Tam. él ‘ wisdom’ is Gondi éld. 

Tel. mrdnu ‘tree’ is in Gondi mrdné. 

Tel, illu ‘house’ is in Gondi tddd, 

Tel. kdlu ‘leg’ is in Gondi kédd. 

Examples may be multiplied, as almost every word has a long vovel at the end in Gondi. 


(2) Dropping of initial vowels and contraction by metathesis : 


This is characteristic of all the North Dravidian languages; and the words affected are 


mostly the unstressed post-positions and the pronominal forms ; e. g.: — 


Tam, af is in Tel. 14, in Gondi [af ‘in’. 


Tam. ural is Tel. rélu. Tam. ilasu is in, Tel. létadu ‘tender.’ Tam. ivan is Telugu eidy ‘ this 


rman,’ etc. 


(3) Voicing of initial consonants, through lack of stress and also of medial ones, This is 


characteristic of all except the South Dravidian family, v¢z,, Tamil and Malayalam ; and this change 
generally takes place when the initial consonants are followed by cerebrals, doubled consonants and 
liquids ; @&. g.: — 


Tam. hil ‘fear’ is digilu in Can., Tu, and Te. 
Tam, tatié ‘ screen’ is daddi in Can., Tu, and Te. 
Tam. oftar is oddar in Can., Tu, and Te. 

(4) Final enunciatiweus — 


This has been already explained in the general treatment of accent shift, 


1V.-a. 


(1) The inital a of Primitive Dravidian remains in all its dialects :— 








tn a3 to 


qr 


| Tamil. Mal. | Can. | Tuln. | Telugu, 
ahal (extend) ... «. «..[ayaluya ...! agalu | agalu «| agalu. 
adi (foot) eee eae ode éée adi ees e086 adi eta ode adi eed ode aduga. 
attai (leech) eae wae soot ATtH wee! atte... aval ACCC oes a. atta, 


aral (flower) =... eee ws aaa wv aralu ..| atala .«| aralu. 


atti... « secl artic, ef atti, 


attam (obstruction) oa wea] Abtana ; addam ..| addam ..-| 2ddamin . 
atti (tig) ... side: cg ea cos] Btti wee . 


TEC TT NE A IO Ltt ES a TCC TGC A AT OAS Af pepe esenesstetangmaspetadeiieenaninere? 
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(2) Primitive Dravidian medial a also remains :— 


a A a Ne NY 
Tamil. | Mal. | Can. Tulu. Telugu, 








1 | kal (stone) és ue .--| kal ... «| kalla .-.| kalla ..-| Kallu, 


2 | kannam (hole) ... see -..| kKannam ..| kannamu . | kanna ...| kanna. 
3 | tattu (to tap) ... ane ...| tatiu --.| tattu -..| tatta ve.| tattu. 
4 | nahu (to laugh)... Nayu .--| nagu ...| nagu we] DAU, 
5 | pattu (ten) Su ae ...| pattu ..| hattu »-| hattu w| padi. 





(3) Pr. Drav. final a in stem syllables becomes— 
\ (ai) (through e) in Tamil. 
\ « (written a) in Malayalam. 
\ e (in Canarese and Tuln). 


\ a in Telugu. 


Tamil. | Mal. | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu. 
1 | talai (head) pe Se ...| tale -..| tale... ...| tare... .-.| tala, 
2 |karai (shore)  ... sen ..-| kare ...| kare -.| Kare ...| kara. 
8 | malai (hill) eee es -..| Male --.| male ...| male ...{ mala. 
4. | attai (sole of the feet) ... woo} BET... see] atte »..| atte... .-.| atta. 
5 | arai (half) eae vee we.| AFB... goa (POLO +0 we.| BTC 00 --»| ala. 
6 | valai (net) ass ose ...{ Vale... ...| bale... .».| bale... ...| Vala. 





(4) Special development of a. 
(a) Canarese. 


(1) Can, tnitial a \ p (A) a, and ha. 


In Canarese the initial @ mostly becomes aspirated through the influence of Marathi. 
Then it was written as pa, for p,at that period, was an aspirated consonant: (vide the 
development of p under consonants). And this p again became &. For example :— 


Tam, ahappai ‘ladle’ isin Can. hdpe. 
Tam. adappam ‘ bag’ is in Can. hadapa. 
Tam. anai ‘approach’ is in Can. pane and fume. 


Tam. atti ‘fig tree’ is in Can. hates. 
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Tam. art ‘to cut’ is in Can, hart (vide Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary, page 2, for more 
examples). 


(2) Pr. Dray. finala \ e, later weakened to t, a. 


Pr. Drav. final @ which becomes e in Canarese and at in Tamil, was further weakened in 
Canarese either to t or toa; @ g:— 


Tam. kalat ‘to weed’ is in Can. kale and kali. 

Tam. herai ‘stain’ is in Can. kare and kari. 

Tam. karat ‘ to call’ is in Can. kare and kart. 

Tam. kadai‘ to churn’ is in Can. kade and kadi. 

again: Tam. malaz ‘ mountain ’ is Can. male and mala. 
Tam. tlat ‘leaf’ . . . , « ele and ela. 


Tam. kanat ‘stick’ . . . . » kaneand kana. 


It may be noted here that the weakening of e into ¢ is found in verbal forms and the 
weakening of e inte @ in nouns. 


(3) @ \ @, o in inflexionial forms of Oanarese, The genitive and the accusative signs 
become lengthened. Gen. @ \ @ and the acc. am \ @; again avam ‘he’ appears as avom. 
Plural sign ar \ or. (vide Kittel’s Canarese Grammar, pages 24, 189, 212 and 47, 51, 53, 58, 
111, and 112). 


(4) a \ @ by contraction, ¢. g.:— agape ‘ladle’ becomes dpe and hdpe. 


(5) at \ ¢ (¢ shortened) in the formation of second person singular of the future and 
imperfect :—e. g., iddi, iruvi, etc, (vide Kittel’s Kannada Dicttonary, page 178). 


(6) Lamil. 


(1) In Tamil the medial a, which is not in the first syllable, is generally pronounced as @, 


though written a:— e.9., madal is madel ‘a petal’, It is also written as e by the vulgar 
people. 


(2.) Pr. Dravidian final a is preserved in Tamil in a few words as kara to milk, tra ‘ to beg’, 


nada to walk. These have final e in Canarese and Tulu and a in Telugu. This final a of Tamil 
is, hence, very probably a weakening of af, 


(3) @ \ G,o by contraction; ¢g.: — 

vinnavar \ vinndr “ gods.” 

pertyavar \ pertydr and periydr <‘ elders. ’ 

ahappat \ Gppat. Here the contraction is due to the disappearance of medial h or o. 


(4) The final az \ Pr. Dravidian @ is always written as @ and pronounced as @, when it 


hecomes medial by the addition of suffixes; ¢. g., malai ‘hill,’ but malanddu ‘a hilly country’ 
( vide Naanil-Sdtram, 123 ). 
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(c) Malayalam. 


The medial a in Malayilam has a great tendency to become e and is written as e by the vulgar 
people. Again Pr. Dravidian final @ which is written @, but pronounced @ in Malayalam 
is regularly written e when it becomes medial by the addition of suffixes; e. g.2— 

Tam. amai ‘ to fit’ is ameyuya in Mal. Tamil agai to moveis ayekica. Tamil talad ‘head’ is 
taleLita dat. of tale. ( Vede Gundert’s Mal. Dict., page 1. ) 


(d) Telugu. 


1, In Telugu initial a \ e by ¢-mutation, e. g,: — Tam, ari, to know. Telugu erugu. 


(2) Initiala \ uby w- mutation. Tam. mulai ‘to sprout’ is Tel. molatsu and moluise ; 
Tam. malai ‘to wander’ is Tel. malagu and malugu ; kadaly and Ladulu, to move. 


(3) In the inflexional suffixes, @ \ @ through the dropping of a nasal. Tams avan is Tel, 
védu, and the édy of vddu is added in verbal inflexions. Again Tam. tangw to remain, is Telugu 
déigu. 

















Vi—a. 
(1) Pr. Drav. initial @ remains :— 
Tamil. | Mal. | Can. Tulu, | Telugu. 
1 | adu (play) sue ee wee] AU... eat AAO ses ...| ddu... veel AGU. 
9 Ani (nail) eee eve ace Ani ese aes Ani eee eee Ani oon eee int. 
8 | dra (to be full) ... vat ...| aru... site| APU ees yee OLD sie ...{ ara. 
4] a(cow) ... ee ave seef hse ie ae sus seeace vu. 
(2) Pr. Drav. medial @ remains:— 
Tamil. | Mal. Can, | Tulu. | Telugu, 
1 | kadu (forest) ... ate ...| kadu eee| kidu ...| kadu eo«| KAdu. 
2 | pal (ruins) ie ae wee] DAL we see! pal ... .«.| balu ---| padu. 
3 | takku (attack) ... on | tikku ...| tagu e-.| tagu ...| tagu, 
4. | nattu (fix) eee ae wo.) ndttu ...| natu we. DAbU woo] natu, 
5 | vinam (sky and rains) ... ...| Vanam -».| ban... .-.| bane (hill) ...| vanamtu. 





(8) Pr. Dravidian final dis found in the following words:—(1) Tam. @ ‘cow’; (2) k@ ‘ to 
protect’; (3) &@ ‘ to die’; (4) ta ‘to give’; (5) pd ‘song’; (6) v& ‘to come.’ 


But the Pr. Dray. final @ was later either shortened to @ or received a formative suffix he, fe 
or tf or pu;so that the above words appear as dvu; kdpu, sdvu, pdiu, varwin Can,, Tel. and 
Tulu. In Tamil, we have sdvu, képpu, pditu and varu. 
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Tamil. | Mal, | Can, | Tulu, | Telugu. 
a 
1 | 4 (cow) .. iss or sgh ceed «| ava seal, -eaeids : avu. 
9 | ki (to defend) ... ais aio | Ath cles wos] KA cee ...| kapu .e| kApu, 
§ | si (to die) ose ia seal Lal see woe] SA cee sus BAL. eae ...| tfatftfa, 
4 | ta (give) ... a sa ote] TB) es goth we ae ieuave tet ftfu, té. 
5 | pa (song)... oe bass ...| pata weo| patu geal, “asa : pata, 


nn ee EE enandicianneanenstinenane etna aan aan i AL LLC Cc cc tacczccrcc amas 


(5) Special development of @. 


In Telugu initial @ drops through accent-change and the next vowel is lengthened as 
a cumpensation ; e. g., dga lédu (cf. Tam. dhaviliai) becomes hdlédu. 


VI ~i, 


we 


(1) Pr. Drav. initial 7 remains in all the languages. 


ae ea ae ere a ST a aac 





Tamil. | Mal. | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu, 
1 | idu (place) age dees. . caxos AQ 45 wfida... .fide(a) — .,.) idu. 
2 | iru (two) ... sa ve Sut ADU, Ses Be job) eae we-[ ITU... ..| iru. 
3 | il (house)... eis ve ae ere os SLO 2k see) Tax .--| illu. 
4 | in’tfu (shrink) ... sey -- | in’tfu os. | 17gU ---| Ingu ...|inku. 
5 | irukku (squeeze) ... re | irukku woe] inka ..| irku ...| Iruku, 





(2) Pri. Drav. medial 2 remains in all the languages. 


Note.—(Here the ¢ is in the first syllable of the illustrating words). 





Tamil. | Mal. Can. | Tulu. | Telugu. 
a Ne 
1 | siru (small) de dias ..| tfirn ..| kira, kiri ...] kira ve.{ Kiri. 
2 | tiri (twist) “ies a w| ttl... ohal GIL. aye wea} CIEL ay ~» | tir. 
3 | keli (parrot) ... ‘ive seal BALL cag .. | gini... w--| ini .. | tfiluka, 
4 | tali (string) ia bee es,| tall ... coe| tai... vas steels tali. 
5 | vil (to sell) Mier | ade seal WAL a | bel(n) =... bile (n) —...| vilnt fa. 
6 | migu (to exceed)... eee w..| MIyu ...| migu ...| migu --.| migulu, 


i et 
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(3) Pr. Drav. final ¢ remains in all the languages. 





OO ED oe 








Tamil, | Mal, | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu, 
1 | addi (delay) sas ves woe] addi »| addi ...| addi ve] @ddlt, 
2 | atti (fig) ... ane ets o+| atti... | atti... ses) ATUL ose woe} Atti. 
3 | katti (knife) zee see woo| Katti ooo] katti ee | Katti ee.| Katti. 
4 | tatti (screen) ... eee ...| tatti... eve] tatti we.| tatti .»| tattt 
5 | parutti (cotton) ... sie | parutti  ,..! patti woof Dartd eo.| patti 
6 | y’evi (ear) a Ke | tfevi ese} kibi... Ikibi ... oo.| tfevi 





(4)+ \ e (dya - umlaut ). 


t before cerebals and liquids and followed by @ becomes ein Classical Canarese, Tulu and 
Telugu and also in New Tamil and New Malayalam. 


a A 











Tamil, : | Can, | Tula. | Telugu. 
1 | idam (place)... | ide ...| eda wel ida ws] da. 
2 | idadu (left) | ide | eda e+e] eda ...| edamu, 
3 | inai (couple) .| ine ve} ene | ine ‘ee CTR. 
4] iraval (borrowing) iravu »..| CTAVa .| eravu ...| eravu. 
5 | iraygu (descend) iran | CTagu ..| eraguru ... eragn. 
6 | ilai (leaf) ilee ..| ele 9) OEE “* 
7 ilai (thread) ‘ies - ilee w..| ele .| ele 4 ela, 
8 | ilam (young) a, |ssani an SI OD ila «| @la wf ih lé 


(5) Special developments of e. 
(e) Canarese. 


(a) ya \ 7 (1) as in the accusative singular; (2) in the genitive singular ; (3) in the 
locative ee ; (4) in the infinitive ; (5) in the nominative plural. 


The examples respectively are — 


binnt takkonda; galt sodar; hddilé iré iru ; dragittéru (vide Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, 
page 204). 
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9 SN Zr 
(b) The ancient dialect? \ e¢ in some verbs. tsu \ etftfu (draw) ; hiru kettu (scratch), 
etc. (Kittel’s Can, Gr, art. 66.) 


(c) In some verbs? \ @: hadidu 2 kadadu. (Kittel’s Can. Gr., p. 95, art. 157.) 


(ad) Mediali 7 wu though final w-mutation: ¢.9.,; kadikw and kaduliu ‘a cut’; hamuku and 
kKanuku ‘the stalk of millet. ’ 


() Telugu. 


(1)¢ \ aby a (u)-wmlant:—e.g. Tamil eld is Tel. elaka ‘rat’, Tamil kavi ‘to bite’ 
is Tel. karatfu and karutfu. 


(2)i \ wu by u- umlaut:— e. g.: — edir ‘front’ in Tamil, becomes edura in Tel. and 
Canarese, and Tulu. Tamil kadir ‘a spindle’ is Tel. haduru. 


(8) ¢ \ é by contraction with a, through metathesis of liquid consonants. Examples are :— 


(1) Tamil: irandu‘two'is Tel. rendu; (2) Tam. iralai ‘deer’ is Tel. lédé; (8) Tam. ilady 
‘not’ is Tel, lédu ; (4) Tam. cla ‘young’ is Tel. lé. 


This change is sometimes found in New Tamil and Malayalam as in rendu ‘ two.’ 


VII -i, 


(1) Pr. Dray. initial 7 remains :— 





ae 
Tamil. | Mal. | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu. 

mem i —_— 
1/fi(fly) ... ses aor oe Seely. gee: OS ake tga. 
2 ttftfa(date) ... 2. od Stta ...| dtfal | ttfilu | Ita, 
3 | in ( to give birth ) vee we | Enya ...| in a inu. 
4 | ira (nit ) ee mee os ee vf dru sasone iru. 
5 |idu( match) ... aad - | idu ... vs-| idu ... +] idu (pledge) tdu. 


eee 


_ (2) Pr. Dray. medial 7 remains in all the languages :—~ 


Tamil, | Mal. | Can. Tulu. Telugu. 
a } 
1 | sippu ( bunch) ... -. eae Uftppu ...| kipu ...| Kipu .. | tfipa. 
2 | kiru ( scratch ) .,, a ..[kiraya ..| kira | kira... | gira. 
3 | tira (finish) ... sas «| tiruya dea) TIPO 25% . | tira .| tira. 
4 | min ( fish ) sis ae .. | min «| mtnu .. | tainu ...| minw. 
Sj visa(tofan) .. ... -.{vitfuya ..|bisu... = .. | bisu, ...| Vibfu. 


a 
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ee, 
———————— ———————————————wowWO08“™@$@™ 0 0 OO SSS eee 


(3) Pc. Drav. final Z is found in the following words:—# (give), @ (fire) 3¢ 
(purse) if7 (fie). pi (human excrement). 
a a Tae ee 
Tamil, Mal, | Can, | Tulu, | Telugu. 
fa 

















i | i ( give)... a iss ee aes so. cas sh ae i. 

2 | ti ( sweet ) ise ag re es ree er fe are sal RL. ties smelt Els 

$8 |ti,ti( fire)  ... eg seal CL des wf Handst 1...) ta 2... dep, satis 

4 | pi ( man’s dung ) ar das) BE. wee Sia DE: sen rere | pi. 

5 | tfic fie ) sie Ses seo) Lees ons] Eft veo] tft | tfi. 
VITI-u. 


(1) Pr. Drav. initial w remains, 


Nee ee nen eee 
I 








Tamil. | Mal. | Can. Tulu. Teluga, 
1 | umi (spit) ie sa ...| WM... see) USTs ace] UPL se veo] USin’ te. 
2 | uppu (salt) eas se wo.| UPPU »».| Upp .--| Uppu .(UPps. 
3 j uyir (life) oss sai vse] WIE soe] WSIFD .. | usira .. | wsiru. 
£]undai (round)... za ws} Unde we] unde soe] URE owe (M12. 
3 | ulundu (black gram) ... ..{Ulundu —.,.j uddu woo] udda eee} Valdulu. 


mentee eerste CEN ST LLL 


(2) Pr. Dravidian medial wu remains. 














Tamil, | Mal. | Can. | Tulu. Telucu, 
1 | kuttu (blow) oe owe wse| Kuttu ...| Kutta e..| Kattu ...| kuttu, 
2 | kuri (aim) st as eo.| Kuri wee} QUTL mi guti ass] QUTi. 
$ | tumbal (sneeze) ... as ...{ tumbuya ,.. cagiait tumbilu =...) tummin. 
4 | mudi (knot) see sie ves} Mud ..| mudi ...| Taudt vee} THUNL 
5 | tuti (end) set ss ..| tudi .. | tadi... wee tudi... ...{ tadi. 


nays cit SPs SS SSeS Sees SSP RSS SASS aN FE ane, 
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er 
a ee ee ee ee 





(3) Pr. Dray. initial wu \ 0 by a-wmlaut. 


Pr. Dray. initial z becomes o when followed by @ and before cerebrals and hiquids. This 
ehange is found in classical Can,, Tel. and Tula and also in New Tamil and Malayalam :— 


gp ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Tamil. i Taln. te | Telvgn. 











1 | udal (body) ee ie .| udal .-.| Odalu ...| odalu -.-(odala and oll. 
2 | udai (kick) “st — e..| udai ..| Ode ... ‘as wetees. IN .doaebe 

3 | urai (scabbard) ... nae wo.| UTR oe woe| OTE ooo woo| OTE ... wo.| OTA. 

4 | ulai (forge) veo wee wee f MN w= wee] Ole se tle ws alla. 

5 | ulavu(secret)) ... ..  ...| ulava .-.| Olava -».| Oava -..| Olava. 





(4) Special developments of w. 
(a) Telugu. 


In Telugu z \ 6 by contraction; e. g.:—Tam. ural ‘grinding mortar’ is Telugu vélu; Tam af 
(in) is Tel. 76 ; Tam. ugir ‘claw’ is Tel, géru. 


IX.-f. 
(I) Pr. Drav. initial 4 remains :— 
| Tamil, Mal. | Can. | Tule. Telugu. 
a aa A a EE 

1 | ado (blow) ses re oo.| Uda eo-| Uda -..| Uda ...| udu. 
2 | tr (village) ve ts . | ura | Ura eos} UU o..| Uru. 
3 | tlai (howl) ee ae ++ ule 4 Ul Sue se ila. 
4 | Glizan (work) ... | Uliyam  ...| dliga | dliga -..| ddigamn. 
5 | unra(tofix) ... ie | dunu eo. | Ura e.| Uru .-.| Und. 


a een tral embarrasses ipstmnpunmsummssypimsbénssntscssaosaibesinasotni-nsguheemapussimnndcasninin’atasgisinghancasuitwiatinins’ 


(2) Pr. Drav. Medial 4 remains :— 


a a a ee 
| Tamil, | Mal. Can. | Tolu. | Telugu. 

1| kidu(nest} .., es ...| kidu | gido | gida glidu 

2 | tikkam (weight) oso), sosee| tUkku «| tika ...| tika . | taka. 

3 | nilu (thread) ... “ue | nila .».} nilo {| nulo -»-| nile. 

4 | mtnru (three) ... eee | minno  .../ mira...) mii | maida 

5 | mflai (corner) ... ss vf miles | mile «s.| mile .. | mala. 
eee 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A BALLAD OF THE SIKH WARS. 
Taken down by M. Longworth Dames between Jhany and Chiniot in 1875. 
Communicated by H. A. Rose, 


Introductory Remarks by the Editor. 


Tats Panjabi Ballad, like most of its kind, contains a fine confusion of history, though it 
is, in point of date, close to the events it purports to record. It may be divided into two equal 
parts. Part I contains references to the First Sikh War of 1845-6 and to the Battle of SobrAon, 
near Firozpur, on 10th Feb. 1846. Part II refers to the siege of Mult4n and to the 
Second Sikh War, both in 1848-9. To explain the allusions in the Ballad it is necessary to 
relate something of the real history of the time. 


The series of dynastic troubles, astonishing even in the history of an Oriental State, which 
arose on the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, resulted eventually, in 1845, in the regency of his 
widow, R&ni Jindan, on behalf of her son, Dalip Singh, the titular Mahirdaja of the Panjab. 
Her minister was her favourite and reputed paramour, R&jé Lal Singh, a Brahman. They had 
abundant evidence that the Army of the Khilsfi, or Sikh Commonwealth, was not only 
practically their master, but was also far from loyal to them, and, in pursuance of a deep 
scheme to break its power, they made every effort to involve it in a war with the British 
Government, They finally succeeded in inducing the Khialsé Army to cross the Satluj into 
British Territory. Strategically the object of the movements made was to separate the 
Cantonment of Firozpur, a strong but isolated outpost of the British Indian possessions at that 
time, from its supports at Ludhiana and elsewhere. This led to a series of important battles at 
Midki on 18th Dec. 1845, at Ferozeshah (Pherushahr) on the 21st Dec., at Aliw4l on the 
27th Jan. 1846, and finally at Sobraon on the Satluj on the 10th Feb,, followed the next day 
by the capture of Kasfir on the Lahor side of the river. In these operations the Sikh Army 
was overwhelmed and for the time being crushed. All the above places, except Aliwaél near 
Ladhian§, are near to Firozpur. 


The references in the Ballad to the Battle of Sobrioh are in the main correct. That 
fine old Sikh warrior, Sham Singh of Atari, strongly advised the Sikh Army not to interfere 
with so powerful a neighbour as the English, but finally, when they would not listen to him, he 
joined them at Sobrdoh, and deliberately went to his death during the battle, in circumstances 
which have made his name cherished by the Sikhs to the present day. 


When driven back from their entrenchments by the British, the Sikhs endeavoured to swim or 
ford the Satluj in their rear, but a rise of the river in the night had swept away their bridge of 
boats and made the crossing dangerous in any circumstances. It was during their retreat that 
the great slaughter at Sobrdon took place, and the river was so choked with corpses that 
Lord Gough, who commanded, is said to have remarked that he could have walked over to the 
other bank by stepping from one to the other. 


Raja Lal Singh behaved treacherously throughout all the fighting with the British, as part 
of the plan of securing the defeat of the Khalsa Army, and though he managed to keep his 
post of minister even after the disastrous treaty that followed on the defeat at Sobrdon, he was 
eventually convicted of treacherous conduct towards the English and banished to Benares in 
Dec. 1846, 
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One of the immediate effects of the defeat at Sobrion was to place the Dogra Chief, 
Mahérajé Gulab Singh of Jammaa, a great figure of the time, in power over the Khalsa, 
He became the chief intermediary with the British and in the end their ally, receiving for his 
services from Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, the great fief of Jammfin and Kashmir, 
now held by his descendants, under the celebrated agreement, long afterwards known as the 
‘“¢ Sale of Kashmir.” 


The reference in the last line ( St. V., 1. 4) of the Ballad relating to the Battle of Sobraon 
is very obscure. Raja Lal Singh is represented as saying that he has complained to Gulab 
Singh about Sher Singh. This Sher Singh cannot be the Mahdrfja Sher Singh, as he had been, 
murdered three years previously. It might refer to Jawdhir Singh, the brother of Rani Jind4n, 
a notoriously evil genius of the Sikhs at that period, but he had been murdered more than 
a year before. The promiment Sher Singh of the time was Raja Sher Singh of Atari, who 
was one of the Council of Regency on the banishment of Raja Lal Singh in Dec. 1846, and 
afterwards the leader in the Second Sikh War of 1848-9. He must always have been a person- 
age not at all likely to have been friendly with Raja Lal Singh. 


The allusions in the second part of the Ballad are much more obscure than those in the 
first part, and require a good deal of explanation. The Second Sikh War was the direct out- 
come of the First, as the Sikh power had only been scotched, not destroyed, at Sobraoi. The 
first fruit of the trouble that arose after the treaty ratified at Lahor on 26th Dec. 1846, was 
the rebellion of Mal Raj, the Diw4n of Multan, in 1848, which began with the treacherous 
murder, on 19th April, 1848, of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Anderson, who had been sent 
to Multin to look after the administration at what may be fairly called Mil Raj’s own invita- 
tion. Vans Agnew exhibited a splendid courage in the circumstances of the attack that led to 
his murder, and managed to send news of it to Sir Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahor, and 
to Sir Herbert Edwardes and General Cortlandt at Bannt: and Dera Ghazi Khan, respect- 
ively. Edwardes raised a Muhammadan force at Bann, which steadily defeated Mal Raj’s 
troops in ficht after fight, until he reached Multan itself on July Ist and invested it, while 
awaiting the arrival of General Whish on the 4th Sept. with a siege train. Then commenced 


regular operations to reduce the important fortress into which Mil Raj had converted the fort 
and city of Multan. 


Part of the arrangements made at Lahor for assisting Edwardes was the despatch of 
a Sikh force under RAja Sher Singh of Atari, which was disaffected from the commencement, 
and while Edwardes was investing Multan, Sher Singh’s father, Chhatar Singh of Atiri, had 
raised a formal revolt against the British in the North. After much hesitation Sher Singh 
threw in his lot with the rebellion, and went over with his forces to Mil Raj on the 14th Sept. 
Hventually he quarrelled with Mal Raj and took himself and his men off to his father, and finally 


became the leader of the Sikh armies in the Second Sikh War, until the crushing defeat at Gujrat 
on the 21st Feb, 1849. 


A curious small fact of this episode is brought out in Stanza 9, ina manner not uncommon in 
Oriental ballads :—“ From without Sher Singh wrote a letter and smuggled it inside — ‘we are 
going into the fort: give us support.’” In the evidence adduced at the tnals of Mal Raj and his 
fellow-rebels it was said by them that Raja Sher Singh! ‘‘never wrote but one letter to the Dewan all 
the time he was at Mooltan and that was the night before he came over. We were astonished: for 
though we knew all the Rajah’s soldiers were our friends, we believed the Rajah himself was our 
enemy....... when, therefore all at once he proposed to join us we suspected treachery and would 
not admit him within the walls, but made him encamp under the guns of the fort.” 





i Hdwardes, A Year on the Panjab Frontier, Vol. II, p. 611. 
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The line in Stanza 9 which says — “ You killed the Rajah, Sher Singh, who can trust your 
word,” seems, however, to refer to a totally different story of the time—the gallant death of Fath 
Khan Tiwana in Banni when besieged at Dalipgarh. When it was no longer possible to go on he 
sallied out sword in hand and was recognised by the Sikhs as one of those who had caused the 
murder of Peshor& Singh, a reputed son of Ranjit Singh. Peshori Singh was popular with 
the Sikh soldiery and claimed the throne in 1845. The story goes that Fath Khanh came out of the 
Fort and called out “Tam Malik Fath Khan Tiwana. Don’t shoot me like a dog, but if there are 
any two of you who are equal to a man,come on.” The Sikhs replied : — ** You are he who murdered 
our Prince, Peshora Singh, and we wil murder you”—, and shot him dead. 


Sher Singh’s defection caused the siege of Multiin to be raised and it was not again commenced 
until the arrival of reinforcements from Bombay on Dec. 27th. Multén was finally reduced 
on 22nd Jan. 1849, when Mil Rj unconditionally surrendered. 


The mosé difficult allusions in the Ballad are those to “Muhammad Bakhsh,” no doubt 
meant for “ Muhammad Khan,” a name so common as to afford hardly any clue for identification. 
There were several prominent Muhammad Khans at the time connected with the movements of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, 


There was Muhammad Khan Khbosé, who was killed in the first great defeat inflicted un 
Mil Raj’s troops at Dera Ghazi Khan by Gen. Cortlandt, the Khosfis being a Baloch tribe 
who supported General Cortlandt and forces. Then there was Shah Muhammad Khan Dand- 
putra, one of the principal officers of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, who helped Edwardes throughout 
his operations. This officer was killed during Edwardes’ victory at Sadisim, close to Multién. But 
ths circumstances connected with these two names are anything but shameful, as the Ballad inters, 


The actual Commander of the Bahawalpur force was Fath Muhammad Khan Ghori, an 
ineffective old man with doubtful antecedents and not altogether unsuspected of treachery at the 
various fights he was supposed to assist in, but his end, so far as this story is concerned, was merely 
removal from his post by the Nawab. 


The personage most likely to be referred to was Sadiq Muhammad Khan Badozai, 
a Multini Pathan and of one of Mil Raj’s principal officers, who blew hot and cold all through the 
rebellion and finally jomed and helped Edwardes. 


Text. * Translation. 
Qissa I. Part 
a 1. 


Charhi kardi Khalsa; cha hast sandhire: 

Kandhi dhar ’amariyan, vang gumbaz hanjire, 

Hath gine badhe, Shim Singh; Sikh phiran 
amire. 


Murde vich dary de dar bhane pire. 


Sikh &khdenh th dihare maut de bah kichan pire. 


The I<halsa? army set out on its march with 
elephants dyed red, 

And garlands hung on their kaudas, like the 
domes of mosques. 

The atfairs of Sham Singh went awry ; the Sikhs 
tied his hands. 

The corpses were swept down by the current of 
the river (Satluj). 

The Sikhs say that on this day death came in 
the mud of the stream. 


i 
* [The dialect is that of the South-West Panji), and contains a number of ,words not traceable in the Punjabt 
Dictionary of Bhai Maya Singh 2, g, chharal, dhrdh, hakdin, ete., ete. The Panjab spelling of lakh would be 


laLl, of Puy, pazy, ets, ; but of katt, khat.] 


- The Khils& was the term for the Sikh Commonwealth. 


2. 
7 Als Te AA, 
Kdeb tary4re Landanoi Sahib chharak katai : 


Gore, k&le, R&jput. Kar aba dhai! 


Is takht La&hor di Sikh andhar abt. 

A id AA 
Chih dniyfi hyd Angre2zin ; sab in manai, 
Chhaunt vich Firoz de 4 goriyah Me. 


3. 


Sardfrt Mahdi Singh ki lakh ard sipabi. 


Jihre naukar howin bidshahdi nai simhne 
unhan kit? buriyal ; 

Sandhi-waliy4i miryé Sher Smgh ; unhin kiti 
buriyai. 
Likhe Dibi 

pahunchal, 
Is se takht Lahor di maif hidak laht. 


te Lal Singh: — * Maih ‘ari 


4, 
Dalian dahdi muqibila sach aékhya lainyan : 
Is se takht Lahor diyai main hidakan lahiyan.” , 
Likhe Dibi te Lal Singh: —“ Maia arziyén 
pahunchaiy ap. 
5. 
Dere vich Labor di Sahib Shala Bag ; 


Milya fn Angrez nin Raja Gulab. 
Sardéri Mahdi Singh dt Sinkhah ktti khardb, 


Is mare Raja teSher Singh di main kiti faryad. ” 
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2. 
The Sa&ubs ( English) prepared their march 
and led an expedition from London : 
White and black and Rajputs. 
set forth ! 


See how they 


Blindness came upon the Sikhs of this throne of 
Lahor, 


The English came and respected all the laws 
(of war). 
The white men came from the Cantonment of 
Firozpur. 
3. 


The army of the Mahfinh Singh’s State? was 
a camp of a hundred thousand men, 


All the servants who weie before the King did 
evil, 

The Sindhanwiliyis slew Sher Singh .4 they did 
evil, 

Wrote Lil Singh to the Queen :5 “TI gent 
a petition. 

By this I brought trouble on the throne of 
Lahor. 

4. 

I have said truly that I raised the dense smoke 
of war, 

And by this I have brought disasters on the 
throne of Lahor,” 

Wrote Lal Singh to the Queen :— ‘I have 
sent petitions, 

5. 

The Séhib isin camp at the Shala ( Shalimar ) 
Gardens at Lahor. 

Raji Gulib (Singh) has come and joined the 
English. 

The State of Mahan Singh the Sikhs (them- 
selves ) have destroyed. 


Therefore have I complained to the Raja about 
Sher Sin gh,” 


$ Mahin Singh, the founder of the Sikh State of the PanjAb, was the father of the great Ranjit Singh of tho 


Panjab, 


* Mahirija Sher Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, was murdered by the SindhinwéAlias during the shocking 


tragedies of the 15th Sept. 1843 and the following days. 


5 Rint Jindia, the reputed mother of Dalip Singh by Ranjit Singh, 
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Qissa IT, 
6, 


Charin hakdanh Sahiban: tin akhe lag. 


Painda karna he rat din, j4 pahunchfi jab. 
Varide vich Multin de, pt kaif sharab. 


Kila kacheriyan baithakin. Tinh vekhin raj. 


7. 


Muhammad Bakhsh sipahi vich kidile muh 
dhari pag. 
Us kadhi dhrih miyan vichon ; alimba ag, 


Vadh kitoson tukre do tote had. 
Ghatyir vich Multan de dhadha adhrajja. 
Kila diwahia hathif apne; hun lagdi lajj. 


Maut manhiyin sir te: lardi bhaiye phab. 


8. 


Dhrih peyé Multan vich: do mare lat, 
Itbit te khabar&i pahunchiyin vich Banni Tak. 


Dere vich Multan de 4 hoi i nach, 

9. 
Bahron likht Sher Singh; khatt andar ghale :-— 
“ Assin varaii kile vich, dewan as& nun jhale.” 
“Tusin marya Raja te, Sher Singh, visi kabri 


gale?” 
Janjt ditthe manjiydn ; kar milni thile, 


Tis din marda vich Multan de lakh paundus pale. 
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Part ITI, 
6, 
The Sahibs set out on their march, as I will 
relate to you, 
Travelling night and day they arrived quickly. 
They entered Multin and drank spirits and wine, 
They made forts and courts. You know their 
( way of ) rule.é 
if 
Muhammad Bakhsh, the soldier, hid his face with 
his turban in the Fort ( ? )? 
He drew his sword frora its scabbard and lit the 
fire, 
He split the bone into two pieces (? )3 
He burst into Multan with great violence. 
He took the fort with his own hand; now shame 
is upon him. 
Death came upon his head: in the fight was he 
destroyed. 
8. 
The sword fell upon Multin and there was 
violence.® 
The news came to Edwardes! in Bannu and 
Tank. 
In the camp at Multan this dance took place. 


9. 


From withont Sher Singh wrote a letter and 
smuggled it inside :-— 

‘© We are going into the fort: give us support. ” 

“You killed the Raja, Sher Singh: who can 
trust your word ?” 

The boatmen saw the procession and went to 
meet them}! 

On the day that Multin was taken, they found 
léichs of treasure! 


reese TP SP SPP PE Sp SS EP ssh ete ot SS 


6 Allusion to the arrival of Vans Agnew and Anderson at Multan. 


7 These phrases are obscure. 


8 The reference here may be to a story of the siege, when MacMahon, a British volunteer, cut down the leader 
of the defending party, a powerful Sikh, 1n the presence of Sir Henry Lawrence. He killed him with one blow 
which divided his head. Hdwardes, A Year in the Panjab, Vol. II, 689, 783. 


2 Reference to the deaths of Vans Agnew and Anderson. 


10 Ttbit means Sir Herbert Edwardes, being an attempt to pronounce both names, 


11 Allusion to the number of canals and water-courses about Multan. 
13 Siwan Mall, Mdl Réj’a father, had been Diwan of Multin for 28 years and left an enormous hoard of money, 


to which his son s ucceeded, 
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ter an aan om 
Nee a SRT 


10, 
‘ Dalan dohAn mugabila, kal phire chapati.” 
Angrezii mar leyA Kili Multin d& jibré aba 
yalki. 
Singh Panjabon nikale ho ture udasi. 
Hukm hod Angrez da; likh tore khatt, 


Dakan khabaria kitiyia, char rato-rati. 


10. 


‘Jn the meeting of the two armies, the chapdtis 
will circulate to-morrow. ”’ 

The English slew all the rebels that were in the 
Fort at Multan. 

The Sikhs passed, out of the Panjab in despair,18 

The rule of the English was established, and the 
news of it was sent. 

The post carried the news, travelling night by 
night. 


vn. 


reece a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MEANING OF “BRAHMAN.” 


It appears to be generally believed (vide ante, 
Vol. XXVILI, p. 870) that the word Brahman 
throughout the Rigveda signifies without ex- 
ception “prayer.” There isat least one exception, 


The word occurs in mandalal, hymn 10, verse 
4,and has been explained both by Yaskaand 
Sayana as ‘food,’ and this appears to be the 
more appropriate meaning from the context. 


S. SITARAMAIYa. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAS TOBACCO IN VOGUE IN 1600? 

Sirz,—Mr. Vincent A. Smith published a query 
in Vol. XXXVII, p. 210, headed “Is tobacco 
indigenous to India”? with reference to the 
assertion made by an anonymous writer in the 
Times on the 22nd November, 1902, that there 
could scarcely be a doubt that ‘certain varieties 
of tobacco were indigenous in India.’ He observ- 
ed that the writer quoted gave no authority for 
statements which seemed to be opposed to well- 
hnown evidence. He regretted that nobody had 
answered his question, but proceeded to solve it 
himself on the basis of an article by Sir Ray 
Fhankester which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
of March 28th, 1908. Sir Ray referred to 
De Candolle’s History of Cultivated Plants. 

Mr. Smith says that new varieties of the 
tobacco plant produced artificially in parts of 
Asia have been erroneously supposed to be in- 
digenous, and that no Asiatic language has any 
native word for the herb, which is not mentioned 
by any writer on China earlier than 1680, In 
answer to this I may say, however, that this 
statement is not at all true. At any rate there 
is the Sanskrit word ‘arqwe’ (tdmrakita), 
and its Bengali abbreviated equivalent ‘a@rara’ 
(tamaku’. I can quote many Sanskrit verses a 
support of my statement, if necessary. 


Now let me turn to another point. According 
to Mr. Smith tobacco was brought from America 
for the first time in 1658 and was then quickly 
spread over the world through the agency of the 
Portuguese, English and Spanish peoples. But 
this can hardly be correct, because the Sanskrit 
term above mentioned was used by the natives of 
Indiaata very early period, long before the reign of 
Akbar, which is practically the earliest European 
period in India. 

In support of my views, the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsang, relates that some of the columns at 
Sarnath in the Benares Division were erected by 
Asoka the Great. And in fact the ruined columns 
and edifices there were erected by Asoka, Kanishka 
and Aévaghosha from the 8rd century before 
Christ down to 12th century A. D. I visited 
Sarnath in 1905. Among the ruins I saw two red 
earthen hukkas or hubble-bubbles, carefully 
preserved by Mr, F. 0. Oertel. Now Mr. Smith 
says that the hukka is not mentioned before 
1600, but if that were the case and if tobacco 
was not in vogue in ancient times, then why 
should the hubble-bubble appear at Sarn&th ? 


GANAPATI Ray, 


Librarian, 


Bengal National College. 
Calcutta, 22nd Januury, 1909, 
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12 Allusion to the departure of Sher Singh after his quarrel with Mal R4j. 
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THE GUMANI NITI. 
COMPILED BY PANDIT REWADHAR UPRETI. 
(Communicated by G, A. Grierson., C.I.L., Ph.D., D.Litt.) 
[Introductoy Note.] 


[In the Indian Antiquary for 1885 I published a few curious verses by a poet named Gumaai, 
which I had collected in Tirhut, The first of these will be found on p. 124 of that volume, I 
was at the time unable to give any information regarding their author, whom local tradition 
wrongly made out to be a native of Patna on the Ganges. A short time ago, through the 
kindness of Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, the well-known author of several works on the languages, 
folklore, and ethnology of Kumaun, I came into possession of a small pamphlet containing over 
seventy similar verses by the same poet. 


It appears that his full name was Gumani Pant, that he was a native of what is now the 
district of Almora, and that he flourished about a hundred years ago, He was a prolific author, 
both in Sanskrit and in Hindi. His works are still greatly admired in the Jandof his birth, but his 
reputation in the plains of India, which, as we have seen, extends to Tirhut, some five hundred 
miles away, depends, so far as I am aware, on the short verses of which I published a few in 1885. 


A favourite literary diversion in India is known as Samasyd-pirtt. It consists in one person 
setting a single line of a stanza, and challenging another to complete the whole. These verses, so 
completed, are sometimes m Sanskrit, sometimes in one or other of the modern vernaculars. The 
verses of Gumani partake of the character of these samasyds, but have one peculiarity, The line, 
which is usually first composed by the setter of the competition, and on which the other lines are 
founded, is in this case some familiar Hindi or Kumauni proverb. He uses it as the last line of a 
four-lined stanza, and completes the latter by composing the three preceding lines in Sanskrit, in 
such a way that they poetically describe some situation which is aptly illustrated by the concluding 
apothegm, Each stanza, therefore, consists of three lines of Sanskrit, followed by one line in an 
Indian vernacular, and in adjusting most of his proverbs to the procrastean bed of Sanskrit 
prosody he has succeeded in displaying considerable ingenuity. 


These verses are not always easy. Gumani was a learned man and dearly loved a rare word, 
while an unusual aorist possessed an attraction that he was incapable of resisting. Pandit 
Rewadhar Upreti has been kind enough to send me, through Pandit Ganga Dait Upreti, as fulla 
collection us possible of these verses of Gumant, which it now gives me great pleasure to prepare 
for the pages of the Indian Antiquary. The last-named gentleman has added to his kindness by 
writing an Hnglish translation of the text, As this seemed to me to be of too detailed a character 
for the readers of this Journal, all of whom may be supposed to be familiar with the story of the 
Mahabharata, I have taken the liberty of preparing a fresh translation, largely basmg my version on 
his, At the same time, as [ have done this, I must accept the responsibility for any mistakes that 
may be noticed in what follows.—Grorce A. GrieRson.] 


Text. Translation. 
ASP HEAAT: SANTI 1. Although the sons of Dhritarashtra were 
CAT WH AAIATETATAy | powerful and well-versed in strategy, still 
TUT THAN CT TST as they were sinful, they were all killed 
SINAC TA AT TT A war ® Su in the battle, and Yudhishthira alone 


became the ruler of their kingdom. “In 
this world, it is the good man’s end that 
is good.” 
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aT: Ties WATT 
OUTS TST | 
qTwyMT Wsaaaat warett 
dtaa vat” at ana Hat ST UR 


sarge TT UAet 
ATQIAUING TI AAPA | 
syarft afar TRA 


aud 


Sat eg fart teat Ter TUR Ul 


TET ara aaqeat TAT 

Qs: Way &: faa TAHOE | 
sreararsr Tra: BAKE: 

sat ®” ant ara & TT TS at | VU 


afeasag Pata farsa 

T ANT TaSeOATa aay | 

et: Paleaa_ aa fsa 
ast Arar Sor A” sptet Hrat lt su 


TATA LT HT 

TePTArT aaa THe: | 

THA TATA TT 

THT ST TWAT T ATH EU 


TAMU aaa 
gierstercennie Br: | 

oi TATSIS SHAN TST 

TAT Hl AT SAT TT FO 


TIRANA PAs 
Hay Gy Te: 

WTA Bs AAA Area 
Eat T Ta ATA HAT Fe 


TFATUTSTTTS gag 
MAA TT ATT | 

Fra TIAY THY TITHIST 

CHT AT ByTar aPEY ATE SU 
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Ravana, the ten-headed, the sinner, the 
hater of others, the oppresser of others, 
the slanderer of others, the ravisher of 
another’s wife, fell from his throne. “If 
there be not unselfish thoughts, whence 
can come the blessing ?”’ 


Although assiduously guarded in the forest 
by Rama and Lakshmana, the masters of 
the world, still was Siti ravished hy the 
ten-necked Riivana. ‘That which is des- 
tined cannot remain unfulfilled,’? 


The Pindavas, though wise and heroic 
wandered wretched in the forests for many 
a day, whereas the wicked Duryddhana 
became king (in their place). ‘In this 


world everything is but (a matter) of 
luck.” 


In a country in which there is no virtue 
and no common sense, in which there is 
nowhere any study of the Védas or of the 
Scriptures, there let the wise man conduct 
himself as one void of wisdom. “In 


a one-eyed country let your sight be 
one-eyed,” 


The ten-headed Ravana carried off the 
spouse of Rima, and for no fault was the 


Ocean subjected to bonds (owing to its 
being near to Lanka, Ravana’s abode). 
Manifestly was this the fruit of company 


with the wicked. ‘ Never abide thou near 
an evil man,” 


Terrified by the warfare with the haughty 
Jarasandha, Krishna built a fort (Dwara- 
k4) in the midst of the ocean. But even 
there did he remain full of apprehension. 


‘Great is the fear caused by the wicked 
man,” 


When Vasudéva beheld Karnsa in his 
chariot, with sword drawn to slay the 
daughter of Dévaka, still uttered he nota 
single harsh word. “Right is it to show 
patience when dealing with the wicked.” 


Although Kubéra had all the virtues of 
Kinship, although he was full of love for 
Ravana, although he was his own brother, 
natheless did the Ten-headed bind him in 


the battle. “To the wicked man no one 
is & relative.” 


Jcuy, 1909.) 


TFA aS TUS aT, 10. 


TSA CHAAR FFs: | 
TUT SIF aT TT ea: 
UAsTA Hl aT AMA ATs Ul ot 


TTT INSS WTA, 11. 


SAUL T TUCTAT. ; 
TUS: qvar Sat 
ASAT F AT HT TTA U FQ 


% 


Grassy AVAATAT ATSIC v2. 


AY ABA SHAT THT | 
HIATT HARE HITT : 
ait fnera a” S fear St fat SU 4 it 


FARAACAAD WsiTArT’ 13. 


HATA: BU ATTA | 
AATAay WETS. 

well oe 2 a 
Re Tat afs syraa TAT ZU QR 


TIARA BHATT 1d. 


TIRTATTEL HEAT ATCT | 


Cat FAC Seq AFIT AT 
ae te arét TE Bree aTet UB I 


SYAATAT SAT ATAEA St TAT- 15. 
ay first arsrarar AS ars | 

scary tS Val ASST T A 

stat st a ata RIS GAT AST AA Ml SI 


~ wn ofl fa 16, 


aaa RS TIS FAL UW EM 
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The crescent noon is worshipped, for it 
obtaiueth honour by its lome on Siva’s 
head. Even when full it 1s not so greatly 
reverencud. “ Wver make thou thine asso- 
ciation with the goud.” 


With intent to purify (the ashes of Ins? 
ancesturs did that king Bhagtratha bring 
down the Ganges to the earth, Thus, ton, 
became he a supreme friend of the world- 
“ The righteous man dveth good to every- 
one ” 


While he churned the ocean for the sake 
of nectar, Visknu therefrom took out 
Lakshmf, the adored of tke world, while 
Siva took out the death-manifesting 
kélakita poison. ‘* Whate’er be written 
in his tate, that doth man receive.” 


The offsprmg of Visravas (Havana and 
Vibhishana), the sons of Raji (?), those 
born of Kasyapa (the demons), the Kau- 
ravas, and the Yadavas, all perished 
through mutual dissension, ‘‘ Not good 
is family discord.”’ 

(Who those born of Raji were, Ido not 
know,—G, A, G.) 


Spouse of the world-hero king of Laika, 
mother of Méghaniida, daugliter of Maya. 
yet did Mandédart woo Vibhishana, her 
husband’s brother. ‘* A woman became 
2 widow ; all chastity went its way.” 


When Agvatthiman became the general 
(of the Kauravas), on the battlefield in 
his army he had but two warriors lefé, 
Bhoja (é. ¢., Kritavarman) and The Master 
(i. e., Kripa). Only in these did the glory 
of his troops consist. ‘‘ His Honour has 
but three articles or clothing: (1) his 
trousers, (2) the tape to tie them with, 
and (3) nothing else.” (Utter poverty.) 


(When Uttara, the son of Virita, was 
deputed by his father to fight the Kaurava 
army, he ran away. On this occasion 
Arjuna thus addressed him :—) Vairati, 
now that thou art here, what hast thou to 
do with fear of the onslaught o! thy foes? 
Fight thoa with all thy might. She came 
out to dance, Why doth she veil her 


face ? 
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areregt arery Arett 17. At first the treacherous Bina refused to 
ASUTLARGT AS CUTAL give (Ushito Anirnddha), but afterwards, 
GAT STETSaN ERI STA when conquered by Kyishna in the battle, 
aa ant He ast Ura 1 48 he gave his daughter in marriage, “ He 


killed a fish, and then had to eat the guts,’’ 
(Killing a fish is looked upon as sinful.) 


TPA TA afe Ags 18. O Ganges, (thou sayest that) thon wilt 
TANT AAHAT | not give me thy blessing till all the sing 
afe fart F areata Tit within my body, infected as it is by evil 
are a es AST 4% if company, shall be destroyed. ‘* When the 


father dies, the bullocks will be divided.” 
(Waiting for a dead man’s shoes. The 
point is that the speaker is similarly 
waiting for the death of his sins.) 


qrafaaneefiter ara 19, Once upon a time Krishna came to Kunit, 
areas BST: ATR | as she was lamenting in the forest, and 
earner Prat sara ait said to her, — Why art thou shedding 
MA AT WAT At ITT 41 WSs tears from thine eyes? ‘Some time or 


other the Ganges will get across Soron.”” 
(He consoles her by saying that some time 
or other she will ultimately get through 
all her troubles. Just as the Ganges will 
ultimately get across the whole of Soron, 
where the sixty-thonsand sons of Sagara 
are buried.) 


araata: sreararcy 2). (Mandédari addresses Ravana :—) Before 
Warts TACT ST | Rama, the pourer forth of arrows, cometh 
araaed Far are here to attack thee, do thon restore to him 
oe wt com HATS TET Ml Qo 13 his wife, ‘ The more the blanket soaketh, 
the heavier doth it become.” 
Tea FATATATIT 21. When the ambassador said to Krishna 
Ser: aTy PTR aac: | that Sigupiila of Chédi, who had abused 
BUT ST aaa him, now repented and desired peace, 
ait Fz We fanaa LH URE Krishna replied : ‘* That drop has now 


gone to a far country.” (J. e., spoken 
words are past recall.) (Metre, Aryd). 


are Arar ag ga ary Far 22. (Bhima addresses Duryddhana :— ) 
7a aeahPrareta grea [ Quoth Bhima to the prince, — Abandon 
ae gare are areeit thou thy vain pride. Easy art thou 
ara Ba TIT Slag aa wie 1 Qa 4 to be conquered by thine enemies in 


the battle. Only in name, but not in 
trath, art thon Duryédhana (7. ¢., hard 
to conquer), ‘‘His name was Nayana- 
sukha (eye-bliss), but he is blind of 
both eyes.” 


sear Tare: Par Cit 23. Horrible indeed is the nature of the 
APTA I TAS ASAT wicked, and very hard is the disposition 
TESA TIW TIIT of their souls, though full of flavour 
GHWT UA awTSs, Wz BUT Wz and like to nectar are their words. 


‘‘Rama on the month, and a dagger in 
the armpit.” 
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araare farses 24, Although he knoweth that the grain is 
AWTS MSHA | scattered beneath the snare in order to 
are Tard Tesi entangle him in the net, still doth the 
aay TH TATA Ul Wii bird fall therein. ‘*Greed is an evil 
calamity.”’ 
aad staat 25. Although he was defeated many times, 
aa J OPTSTSTT 1 still did not Yudhishthira cease from 
THREAT TAT gambling, but over and over again in- 
SHA AST ST UW VW Ul creased his stake. ‘Gambling losses 


are like sweetmeats”’ (and the player 
still wants more). 


arse seats 26. The boa hath not to beg for his food, 
CHA Kt aT Ta | nor hath the snake to build a house. 
fied: wary a aaa The bird hath to serve none for wages 
wa & art Wa tl 28 Il “God giveth all to all.” 


(This is a translation of Mulik Dis’s 
famous Hindtf couplet :— 

Ajagara karai na chékart 

pachchhi karat na kdma, 

Désa Matika kuhi gaé 

saba ki détd Rima. 


warIaiaagayl s 27. (Addressed to the Ganges). Although 
TTT TATA | thou wanderest past countless bathing 
faq UlaAATaAyT places, and still retainest the pure water 
TIA RCT ArT Sas U1 VG ll of thy Gangeshood ; yet in the sea thou 


becomest undrinkable. ‘ What God 
decreeth, that cometh to pass.” 


Parsrears TaTUTae: 28. Three were we in family, and on the 
AaAt FeANAT SHANA: | very day that my old mother died my 
aTaa Fh GT BTA wife bare a son. ‘The loss on the one 
CHA TET TAA TA il Vel hand (was balanced by) the gain on the 
other.” 
seqa dtareysrara 29. When once upona time Hanumfn, the 
ATay: wa ATEUTS | son of the Wind, advised the starting on 
qa: arereacnraral the search for Siti, he was at once sent 
ay Ss Stat HW ST NAM off to make that search himself. ‘ He 


who speaks of ghi, is he who is told to 
go and fetch it.” 


are Aue ore PRdtat Trasaagsa4r 80. (Virdta sent his son Uttara in charge of 
ae srat aicsasr Bar Razer | an army to pursue the Kauravas who 
a a Nase POET aqat wal dtarear had raided his cattle. Uttara showed 
arrat at 8S waar F are are at HAT U1 Fe 1 signs of fear.) In the battle Arjuna 


addressed Uttara saying, — Here, before 
thee, are the enemy-destroying troops of 
the Kauravas, the raiders of thy cattle. 
Though thou art but a young lad, still 
shouldest thou not fear. Take thon 
deep courage. “Even though God has 
given weakness to a man, still should he 
ery out ‘strike,’ ‘strike,’” (7. ¢., bluff 
often saves the situation). 
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Cer anessfacsrar 
extattanearianr | 

ant isa Pretar 

THET AL BETA AT STAT Ut 33 Ul 


qaAacaa te USAT seHACay 
aa ast Ube TASATTS TLTATAT | 
ata Wart TeaRHS TTATSATAT 


Pate ara WS Tra STS ares TSA ATAU 


qrarare siaee fara 

area § wErfatsrara 
WVATTSAAT TAAL 

qe TT Als ATT I 33 


qraesent Rreeearq- 
UATTTS Feared | 

rated TaATSt SATA 

FAS AT ITT SST Ar ATT Vl 


ATI: KAA T ed WAST 
aad Ate sar Sat ATA STAT TT | 
AG A aT SAHA SA TAKA SET ; 
Tal MTT TA HITT Ha ST ST AAA 

NW 3s iil 


SIT Heat Tea Ades Pa AMedayr 
Zar Seng Weer AAT At AWGTaaT | 
HACIA VSS: I TTT TA AT 


SH Tar S Ta AST Bt TEs AT Far Ul RAI 
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On the death of Bali, Tira his spouse, 
became a hapless widow. Yet, even then, 
feared she not to let her heart incline to 
Sugriva, and shamelessly did she proceed 
to adorn herself. *‘ The noseless woman 
adorned. her forehead with spots of sandal.” 
(Disgrace renders a person callous to 
further loss of reputation.) 


Once did Nala sleep upona golden bed. 


In the days of his misfortune that same 
Nala was glad to take in the forest a 
couch of withered grass. Saith Gumini, 
—In this world is the power of fate invin- 
cible, ‘* Brother, remain thou in that 
state in which it may please God to place 
thee.” 


33. Saith Hari to Yudhishthira,— This Sakuni 


hath defeated thee by cheating. Look 
thou upon gambling as naught but a 
cause for thy misfortune (and cease there- 
from). Replied Yudhishthira, “I regret 
not wealth taken from me at the cost of 
the taker’s honesty.” 


34. Dhritarashtra slept in proud content when 


35. 


36. (The 


While Bana was as 


he had seen the young Pandavas (banish- 
ed and) in distress. But also did he 
witness the death of all his sons. “Sin 
is the father (the master, or punisher) of 
him who commits it,” 


yet undefeated by 
Krishna in the battle (his mother’ 
Kottavi) Dévt came naked before Krishna, 
and in terror prayed for his life. To her 
said Hari hotly, — This day or the next 
must this son of thine, the molester of the 
world, be slain, “How long need a 
she-goat care for the welfare of its kids 
(destined for the butcher). (See Hari- 
vatnsa, 10720 ff.) 


Gépis address Uddhava:—) O 
Uddkava, say thou to Krishna, — If thou 
must desert the young Gépis of Vraja 
who stole away thy heart, why didst thou 
entangle them in love? That man who 
proifereth not love at all is better than 
he who awakeneth passion and then 
abandoneth it, ‘If it were to be arrang- 


ed beforehand, a miser is better than such 
a giver.” 


JULY, 1909.) 
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Sg! TIS LT HOTTA: 

~F-ALZIREA ART BATTS | 

aat SS at Far erage eaAr 

STAT STAT AIS FAT TA, TTASIT HT (139! 


fSarset ar wathate wer ast at sat 

ATS Arca AeA TAA STAT HTT | 

Siar. & AAA A TT Geral waa AIT 

Sar ve ee art R Rar ae ga wet 
Frare lt 8¢ UI 


sizaradt Sars 

TER OAT TTR 
faaeard Set Sura 
SI ATAL Tet Sq Ul 2 Ul 


30. 


RCL TAACA WHASAAT- 

BATT THSHITTTAMAN | 

a fares TAA ATC TaSTMT 

vite ait ZRE TAIT AY SHIT Ve 


~ 


qth ereggTacag UNS TENA T 17. 
fe 


Tea TUlPAIaasaead AWAIT ers 


gare F 
at 4 AMINA TAA TOT Ty 
ge 4 


Crae AT rer HPT SEH ATT Tt 
GATT HUT We 
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Hiranyakasipu in anger said contemp- 
tuously to ‘Sanda and Marka (to whom he 
had entrusted Prahlada’s education), 
— What fault is it of yours that this 
Prahlida hath so little wisdom? It is 
my son’s character that alone is vile.’ 
“TE my own gold be counterfeit, it is not 
the fault of the assayer.” 








aang i 


When the demon Maricha had already 
been maimed by Rima’s arrow (during 
Vigviilmitra’s sacrifice), and had taken 
refuge in the sea, Ravana arrived and 
addressed him as he lay there territied 
(and with his wounds not yet healed), 
—O thou who carriest out my aims, he 
thou now my helper in the ravishing 
of Siti. (To whom Miaricha replied). 
‘¢ While the dog is still whining from the 
pain in his buttocks, his master calls 
him to the clrase.” 


Sisupila of Chédi, when in his presamp- 


tion @ claimant for the hand of Raukmini, 


etffered defeat at the hands of Krishna, 
and then it was that he showed repent- 
ance. ‘Not till my Lord is vanquished, 
does he seize his beard.” (It requires a 
beating to humble him). 


40, When Karna, the offspring of the Sun, 


had received the kingdom conferred upon 
him by Duryédhana, he stratted proudly, 
shouting in the battle-field. To him, on 
seeing him, cried out the Wind-born 
Bhimaséna, ‘‘ He lives on scraps obtained 
by begging, and belehes in the market- 
place” (to make people think that he has 
just enjoyed a sumptuous feast). 


In the city of Sénitapurs, when in days 
yone by Aniruddha, the son of Smara, 
was bound in the noose (of snakes) by 
Jandsura, be called to mind his home and 
family and was distraught with grief; to 
Ushi, too, when she saw him thus bound, 
nas born a burden of grief; and Bana’s 
spouse, her mother, seeing her daughter in 
sorrow, mourned for her. ‘ The mother 
weeps for her daughter, the daughter for 
her lover, and the lover for bis house and 
home.” 
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Tea BS SHA FR AITeHeT 

aay a afa Rararar eae | 

TeaTal AAATHATT AAT 

at 7 stifaret TM WH FHT UYU 


ae aeirrra- 

-ardy FUOTsiarcayrar | 

atch awe: 

aT RUS WITTT TT Ui VR ll 


ar SH SS: LaNeaTISl WaT Waser 
CRT HSU: TIAAT AT GTA | 
amiga at TACATA SET, : 

aa faa Ft ware at st Srdt HA ETI ve 


~ ~ tH ~ ~ os 
TIARIT: SAP A Harel Pay Ay ar 
SSAA ss Tsar Safe ar 
aeaes age Wat area ay Tiar 


SPST DT AA mit Cane frat zt ane 
FIAT UW YG 

SAAT BET TT 

STA STATVITy I 

Bessa Fast 

THC TAY A Ares HET AAT VE 
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(When JXarna was appointed general of 
the Kaurava army, and asked for Salya 
as his charioteer), the latter said, (allud- 
ing to Karna’s alleged low birth), — Thy 
words are raging as arrows. IfI am to 
be thy charioteer, hard is it to be mild in 
speech, Forsooth, a new army leader- 
ship is this, and very eminent. (The 
concluding proverb will not bear transla- 
tion. A decent parallel is nayd j6g7 aur 
gajar La sankh, ‘‘a jOgt so new that he 
has only a carrot for his conch-shell.”’ ) 

Heroism in battle and pride of splendour 
abounded in Dréna and his fellows, but it 
was in Bhishma that there was love and 
trust (and therefore he was the first 
commander of the Kauravas). ‘ Gdvar- 
dhana Disa is the spiritual guide of all.” 
(Of. sabhi bhim Gapdl kt, God is the 
God of all the world. According to the 
dictionaries, the aorist of the root pyud 
occurs only in the Aitaréya Ay anyaka). 

When Bhishma was asked at the 
Asvamédha who was to be honoured first 
of all, he lovingly replied, —- Without 
doubt Krishna is to be worshipped. But 
there, though not asked, Sigup4la objected 
that that was not his opinion. ‘* Who 
asked for your opinion? I asked for it 
myself.” 

Sakuni, the king of Gandhara addressed 
all (the Kauravas), Am I not worthy 
of being elected a general, that you have 
not counted me in the battle of heroes ? 
Consider ye me as a hero, for I am the 
uncle of the king, ye charioteers, “I 
am the bride’s step-mother, Regard me, 
regard me !” 

While the Yidavas were distracted (with 
other things), Arjuna, in the guise of 
an ascetic, carried off Subhadra from 
Dvaraki. “As soon as a thing is out 
of sight, it becomes the property of my 
friends (the thieves),” 

Become thou an ascetic, devoid of all 
worldly desire, Lift up thine arms to- 
wards the sky and go thou forth, First 
of all resign thou all this false (dream 
of the world), ‘Take not one, when 
thou givest two.” (Ze, see that thou 
gettest the worth of thine actions’. 


43, 


44, 


45, 


46, 


47. 
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Bay: Wearatraat 
ATT qarst | 

qa at Sarat ary 
TH THY ST AT UW V2 || 


aiTety efter 

Tift At VARI | 

T AA AACA Tar 
TATA H AT BT 11 YR Ul 


MAI BMT AWLUtAs SV WrsaAHr 
ara war ag asarcea aaa frtiar i 
Seaeaal FHTAS A al <aqaT | AAysAr | 
TAST AT ST AMT TAT SH AAT THT 

Hes AT lt Yo ll 


eat Tt TETAL 

Parse Satst | 

ala Wat At SrHST 

CH WA AR ATT 148 Ul 

RYAWA THA Bry Fa At saa glen sat 

ae: 9s Tata: FART SUE EE 1 

wasmaaey ary frat Aes wearers 

SW Bh At VIHA ae afta HAT 
FUT | 82 UI 


TAGRAT TT: TTA: 

aNTEAS: at TTAT | 
ATARI Bea: 

AIS at enct Preis Fars a AT RU 


1 This proverb is in Kumauni. 
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48. Krishna, invited by Yudhishthira, went 
to the assembly of the sacrifice, And 
there also slew he Sigupila in battle. 
“One journey, two things done ” (two 
birds with one stone). 


49. As Krishna loved the herd-maidens in 
Vraja, so loved he them not when he had 
gone to Mathuré. “Every one is in 
love with his own object.” (I. e., the 
world is selfish). 


50. Said Krishna,—Some herd-maiden hath 
carried off my flute. Saucily answered 
Raidhi,—TI found it in the forest. I will 
give to thee, but thou must give me a 
fine garland of pearls in return. Replied 
Krishna, ‘‘ My head is worth but a 
quarter of a pice, yet costs it two pice 
to be shaved.” 


51. A beggar feeds himself to repletion on the 
small offerings of many households. 
“ Sticks collected by five or seven, make 
a full load for one.” 


52. (Indra had given Karna a magical 
“ sakii”-weapon, which could not fail to 
kill him against whom it was directed, 
but which could only be used once. 
Karna intended to employ it in killing 
Indra’s son, Arjuna, but actually used it 
in slaying Ghatotkacha, the son of 
Bhimaséna, Arjuna’s brother.) When 
Ghatétkacha was killed by Arjuna in the 
battle, and indra saw that the virtue of 
his sakti-weapon was exhausted, full of 
joy he exclaimed,—Good Lueck! Now 
Arjuna will live long. Better, I ween, 
is the death of this son of Bhima than the 
slaying of my son, “May my friend’s 
son die rather than my own.”’} 


53. (Another reference to Uttara’s cowardice), 
With a chariot loaded with weapons, also 
with a mighty army, with Brihannada 
(Arjuna) for his charioteer, and himself 
armed with a bow, still Uttara did not 
dare to fight the Kauravas. “Who can 
teach a wooden cat to mew ?’’? 





2 This proverb is also in Kumaunt. 
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ea TATA HSA, | 
TAU TT WOSAHTATT | 
WIS CTA STTT 
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ART SINT A SKactr aat | SVU 


We sat Parana 
Sat SAMS TA Ta: A 
HRW AATAAAT STAT 


THT SI AT SPAT Aa Il 4S Ul 


qosae aera waren aay 
TEU: CATT Sra ATT | 
AAT STMAT ASHE AA 


CRATE steak gree fe ATA Se 


& ATA Tt ara 


PTATTASA TATA: ATLITT | 


VTA SAUAACaT 
HIT ASST HEH Kt STAT 


CANTATA, 


RASA AAT AA 
SAATeS TAMAS TUM 


 &8 tl 


Gis Hse Ga Fer Ararat i ge tt 


Taga Ws Sa HSPeAUTT- 
-rararayzaaee PR STS I 


GY SeTAATSTGAATAT: 


Sats Ar Ata Bl Ha ST ST NM 


= Proverb again in Kumauni. 


“ Proverb again in Kumanni. 


Metre dvyd. 








54. (After the conclusion of the war of the 


Mahibhirata), Alas! Dhritarashtra was 
compelled to take refuge, like a house- 
dog, with his enemies the Pandavas, who 
ordained that he should do them homage. 
‘No shame is there to a noseless man, and 
no soot is there from a (burning) rag 
(haniaré).”’> (I.e., 80 low had he sunk), 


(Another version of the foregoing.) 


Dhritarashtra lived helplessly under 
the protection of that mighty (Bhima- 
séna) who had slaughtered, one by one, 
his hundred sons, like so many brute 
beasts. ‘*No shame is there, &c.” 


The treachery of burning the lac- 


house that was practised by the wicked 
Duryéddhana upon the Pandavas, result- 
ed in the death of the family of 
Nishadas. “Jt is the oppression (dnz- 
pani) of the poor that (people) again 
and again (ritiphirt) desire (chén) (in 
this world).’” 


It was those (princes) who, distracted 


by fear, saved their own dear lives, and 
went not into battle, that Jardsandha 
slew. ‘A collection (katak kéddn) of 
worthless sons (ché/dén).”’ 5 


When Usha fell fainting on account of 


the dream-seen dAniruddha, her father, 
Bana, asked of her the cause (but on 
account of shame, she could not tell). 
(Like a woman who has) “a pain in a 
place she cannot mention, and the only 
doctor is her husband’s elder brother ”’ 
(towards whom she is bound to be 
exceptionally modest). ® 


When his young son (Abhimanyu) was 


killed by the Kauravas, Arjuna, mourn- 
ing for him, took his head upon his lap 
and wept. Then did Krishna, the son 
of Vasudéva, thus address him, ‘‘ How 
long (ab lég) (into the night) dost thou 
weep for him who died in the evening 
(saisdj) (i. e., in early lifey.” 





& Proverb again in Kumanni. 


§ Proyerb again in Kumauni, 7 Proverb againin Kumauni. 


Juuy, 1909. ] 


camara Fe Pra 
Aansaata TEATTATAT | 

HGsE VT ITT wat E 

ware WIT WS A AHA TNT Ut Fe Ul 
arest faa: ata eer 

ret’ Frais | 

Sat att fas-araTear 

Sett A TAT aA 

eryrat wie Waat 

CTUAZSAANT | 

array aziat arrest 

Sit fae St arT Ul EQ it 
SUTRAS VI 

I AWS TTT | 

SIF WHAT QUA 

= aT SH ANT Ul GB 


aret Ta biel att 
Prarcat at Tae | 

weAT ait at-faat 

aR” wey stat a SE EY I 


APAPRRAPSA- at 
Sasa. ATT iz | 
dicts Baar fas WT 
qact fat AT Ste lt && it 


qafer SATAY fest 
SqeaTATS | 
sagan a 

Qr ria Astra WRG Il 


aftaat arfaaratsrd ATT 
aa RAT TAASA Tae | 
a aarerarfars eararede 
Sareea HEAT AAA AT AT TET Ut RS 


Cl RAACACATATA AHTATA AAT 
HERTMSPAAT MAA THT ST RAAT | 
mld ACHAT TEA T Fateat ad aga 


acs aT STS aS WANA pies 
aS UI 
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ee 


eee ened me rn team cme 





ET er elt rae 


G0. When destiny is against a man, his 
best-laid schemes “gang aft agley”. 
“(The mighty) Rivana could in no way 
withstand the monkeys.”’s 


G1. The Bidékmana reads the Véda to the 
exact extent of his fee. ‘‘ My song is 
just as long as your (gifts of) sesame 
and rice.” 

62. When Rivana’s city was burnt down, 


he rescued but one unscorched chariot. 
“When the hut takes fire, whatever is 
saved is profit.” 

03. Vasishtha cursed King (Nimi), and 
Nimi cursed Vasishtha in return. 
‘The priest seizes the hand of his sink- 
ing client (to rescue him), and is 
drowned himself.” 

U4. The child says to his father,—Give me 
an elephant. The father has not even 
a single she-goat. *‘The son asks for 
spiced hotch-potch and gh7 and in the 
honse there's not even a pinch of salt.” 

King Suratha was dethroned by his 
ministers who conspired with his 
enemies. “ When the thief and the 
watch-dog have become friends, who 
will do the guarding 2” 

On a hely day, when the shopkeeper 
saw the Brihmana, he hastened into 
the inner rooms of his house, for fear 
that lhe should be asked for a present, 
Next day (he has no hesitation) in 
greeting him in public with, “ Let me 
fall at your Reverence’s feet.” 

(Look the other way when the collection 
plate comes round). 

G7. When he sees anyone well supplied 
with wealth of elephants and horses, then 
does the needy Brahmana furnish him 
with blessings, saying “ My client, may 
God bless you with health and wealth.” 

68. Ridha says, “The son of Nanda (Z. e., 
Krishna) has cut a bit of bamboo ont of 
our jungle. He made holes in it, so 
that it gave forth pretty music. Then 
he gave it a grand name and called it 
‘‘flauto.’ (It is jast as if)a woman 
had taken fire from my house, and 
(when she brought home with her) 
called it The Devouring Element,”’ 


-f) 


Qt 


ne et 


A Gorkhali proverb. 
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VARTA SA THAT I 
TAUST AT WSAPTATT | 
TAS TATATAT SAT 
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AMZ OMT A SKaqtT AAT WW VV 


aa ta Paraanait 
aaa Tatas TA Tar: 
RRC TAQ STAT 


THA BIA A THAT TAT SGU 


UOSaS MTA TASH ATTT 
ged: gang sa sa ais | 
AAT SHAMAT TASH AAT 


Creat Spree sae fea TAT SR 


& ALTA Tat Tara 


MAMTA TATA: ATAITT | 


SaMisAtteaearsl 
AIT ASA HEH AT STH 


CATA AA 
RAAT AAA AAT aS 
STATS TITAS TUT 


W&s il 


dts Here Py yer Prsrait se 1 


aaa avs sa HSPTEaUTT- 
Taare aaTaTy PT SPRATT | 


a1 Sera GeTAT: 


Sats ar afta St wa ST ST WS 


© Proverb again in Kumanni. 


“ Proverb again in Kumauni. 


Metre dryd. 








54. (After the conclusion of the war of the 


Mahabharata), Alas! Dhritarashtra was 
compelled to take refuge, like a house- 
dog, with his enemies the Pandavas, who 
ordained that he should do them homage. 
‘No shame is there to a noseless man, and 
no soot is there from a (burning) rag 
(hantaré).” 5 (I, e., 80 low had he sunk), 


(Another version of the foregoing.) 


Dhritarashtra lived helplessly under 
the protection of that mighty (Bhima- 
séna) who had slaughtered, one by one, 
his hundred sons, like so many brute 
beasts. ‘*No shame is there, &c.” 


The treachery of burning the lac- 


house that was practised by the wicked 
Duryéddhana upon the Pandavas, result- 
ed in the death of the family of 
Nishadas. “It is the oppression (d@n- 
pdni) of the poor that (people) again 
and again (ritiphiri) desire (chéni) (in 
this world),’” 


It was those (princes) who, distracted 


by fear, saved their own dear lives, and 
went not into battle, that Jarasandha 
slew. ‘A collection (katak ké@ddn) of 
worthless sons (chélén).”’5 


When Usha fell fainting on account of 


the dream-seen Aniruddha, her father, 
Bana, asked of her the cause (but on 
account of shame, she could not tell). 
(Like a woman who has) “a pain in a 
place she cannot mention, and the only 
doctor is her husband’s elder brother ” 
(towards whom she is bound to be 
exceptionally modest). § 


When his young son (Abhimanyn) was 


killed by the Kauravas, Arjuna, mourn- 
ing for him, took his head upon his lap 
and wept. Then did Krishna, the son 
of Vasudéva, thus address him, ‘' How 
long (taé lég) (into the night) dost thou 
weep for him who died in the evening 
(saisdj) (i. e., in early life).” 





4 Proverb again in Kumanuni. 


€ Proverb again in Kumauni, 7 Proverb again in Kumauni. 
g 
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a 


afarnmararaa Fe Prat 
fARHeAAa TEATITATAT | 
AaeE AT fat waa & 
Fars WT WTS AT AAT TUT MW ge Hl 
ares Fas: TT aT 
atest TATA | 

sett ae faea-aratsawr 
att At TTT 8A 
Srqrar get wat 
TIAZEATTT | 

SrT Barat AlTST 

sit frames ST SPT UGA 
BUITATaISt TI 

a Fis WITT | 

Sit SAAT aurea 

= aT SH BMT Ul FRM 


areat Ea Fa: att 
Prattar at Tare | 

wear at at- fart 

qCR” wer att Hr SE RY Il 


afrareiiarad Hat 
SAT SA. FAT [S| 
dice Baar Fs We 
aac faa AT Sg Ul &% Ul 


qafer wearar fest 
qqeaTaTS | 
seagarame a 

qr arara Aetrst GR 


gheaat afsraratara ATa 

Ia AAT TAASA AT | 

q aaeparfarsr saraseaay 

eqred ASAT SSAA AT TST Ul GS 


Tal HAACACATTA AHTATAT TATST 
HERTS PMA Waa TTT ST AATEAT | 
— acted aear Treat BTR ATA 


Pac as ara & as ase TVAAT AA TT 


WEST 


60. 


1. 


O4. 


ad 


at 


66. 


67. 


68. 
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AS OR ORE een rr . 


eel 





When destiny is against a man, his 
best-laid schemes “gang aft agley”. 
“(The mighty) Ravana could in no way 
withstand the monkeys.’ 

The Brahmana reads the Véda to the 
exact extent of his fee. ‘* My song is 
just as long as your (gifts of) sesame 
and rice.” 

When Rivana’s city was burnt down, 
he rescued but one unscorched chariot. 
“When the hut takes fire, whatever is 
saved is profit.” 

Vasishtha cursed King (Nimi), and 
Nimi cursed Vasishtha in return. 
‘*The priest seizes the hand of his sink- 
ing client (to rescue him), and is 
drowned. himself.” 

The chidd says to his father,—Give me 
an elephant. The father has not even 
a single she-goat. “‘The son asks for 
spiced hotch-potch and ghi and inthe 
house there’s not even a pinch of salt.” 

King Suratha was dethroned by his 
ministers who conspired with his 
enemies. “ When the thief and the 
watch-dog have become friends, who 
will do the guarding 2” 

On @ holy day, when the shopkeeper 
saw the Brahmana, he hastened into 
the inner rooms of his house, for fear 
that he should be asked for a present, 
Next day (he has no hesitation) in 
greeting him in public with, “ Let me 
tall at your Reverence’s feet.” 

(Look the other way when the collection 
plate comes round). 

When he sees anyone well supplied 
with wealth of elephants and horses, then 
does the needy Brahmana furnish him 
with blessings, saying “ My client, may 
God bless you with health and wealth.” 

Ridha says, “The son of Nanda (i. v., 
Krishna) has cut @ bit of bamboo ont of 
our jungle. He made holes in it, so 
that it gave forth pretty music. Then 
he gave it a grand name and called it 
‘“flanto.’ (It is jast as if)a woman 
had taken fire from my house, and 
(when she brought home with her) 
ealled it The Devouring Element.” 


3 a aya 


A Gorkhali proverb. 
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ta Rear ATT War J 69. When Révati, the daughter of Raivata> 
SY GieUrar SCTAT TI was married to Balarima she was older 
Sl SHATEA: STAATATS than he. The bridegroom was no 
SR-H af Waa-S ara 8A higher than the knees of the bride, 
- “ Wife big, husband small” 
SAREAATAR eArat 70. When the snake was lying hidden at 
wee SRI: qia Tray } the entrance to the home of the rats, 
Sletraat Weyer the eunning crow stood in front of the 
HITT REWAL SAT BARAT U Go h door and several times cawed loudly. 


“The one-eyed man is by nature a 
babbler, and the lame one an oppressor,” 
(The crow is said to have only one eye, 
and to interfere in what does not 
coneern him. The snake, on account 
of its crawling gait, is said to be lame.) 


ST<UT Fqrasarrayr 71. © Rama-chandra, thon king of the 
WATS CAST | house of Raghu ! to Thee am I come 
Haeay ata war for refuge: In all respects endow thou 
afz WE ait TST W982 me with ‘The humility of one whose 


arm is grasped” (by a loving Friend 
and Saviour). 


{In this last Déhd alone of all the verses 
here given, is the Sanskrit in syntac- 
tical construction with the Hindi. 
Kartavyd is feminine in agreement with 
the Hindi /4j, shame, modesty. 





A PRIMER OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
BY K. V. SABBATYA, M.A., L, T., 
Lecturer, Rajahmundry College. 
(Continued from p. 170.) 


(3) Pr. Dravidian final # remains in all the languages; but there are only 


three examples. 
Even these often take a final enunciative Z; thus 4 \ duu. 


ge ee a en i 
Tamil, Mai, | 


Can. Tulu | Telugu. 
a i 
1 | pit (Hower) soe bale «| pa, pivu .., pi o+.| pa w.| pavu, 
2 | ti (fire) .. oF eee -.| tu oe Seuees ti ee gee 
3 | ka (ery)... oe ae «| Ed -.| kiga ...| kKagu ...| Kiva. 


eee 


® Proverb in Kumanni, 
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rpms ppp a reserve 


(1) Pr. Drav. initial e remains :— 
a a ee 
Tamil, | | Can. | Talu. | Telugu. 


| 4 











1 | en ( count ) of (aes «>| en... | enna ennu ...| ennu. 
Q\edir(front) ...  .. «s fedir...  ...[ ediru » | eduru ... eduru. 
3 | cllim ( all) tie | ella... aac Plla-sas ...| elle ... .. | ella, 
4 | erudu ( ox ) one exe ej eradu —s.,,.| eddu .o.| CFU see a eddu. 
5 | ettu (to lift ) | ettn .. e ettu... | ettu... = ettu. 


Hee aera nnn estate tassel A ASA ae aaa TT 


(2) Pr. Drav. medial e remains :— 





Tamil. | Mal. | Can. | Tulu. Telugu. 
1 | Sevi ( ear ) ee .. | tfevi «».| kebi .. | kebi .. | tfevi. 
2 | teppam (float ) ... wes ail; acta gages teppa oe scvuas 
3 | veppu ( heat )... ooo = ee | Veppan ee.| bem .. | beppu .. | Veppa. 
4 | veri ( madness ) ... sie oe | Ver... ..| beragu ~~... | beragu ...| Verri. 
5 


perubu ( to grow ) es ...| peruya | petfifa  .. | pertfu ...| perugu, 

EEE 

(3) Primitive Dravidian e was not jinally used. 

Note: e \ o occasionally in Tulu :—Tamil velli ‘ silver’ is bol/¢ ; véndum ‘ wanted’ is dod. 
Special developments of e. 


(a) Canarese. 


(1) As an initial it is very often pronounced as ye or y and written accordingly. 

(2) eya \ é in (1) the genitive ; (2) the accusative ; (3) in the locative; (4) in the affix aneya ; 
(5) in the infinitive. (cide Kittel’s Kannada Dict., p. 287.) 

(3) Theinitial eis connected with pe and he, 7. e., it is often aspirated (ede Kittel’s Dict., p. 262), 
e. g., etStSu ‘to increase’ \ hetftSu: ettu ‘a blow’ \ hetiu and ‘ pelfu. 

(3) Telugu and Zulu. 

In Telugu and Tulu, too, initial e is often pronounced and written ye by the vulgar people 

(vide Manner’s Tulu Dict., page 78). 
(c) Malayalam. 

(1) In Malayalam initiale is pronounced distinctly with y, and Dr. Grundert in his Dictionary 
always writes ye for ¢. 

(2) In Malayalam e \ i or u:—e.g., erumbu, irumbu and urumbe § ant;° this is after r. 
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i a a a a ee ee 
pe ee ee ee ee ee 


XI-6. 
(1) Pr. Drav. initial é remains. 
Sc a a 
Tamil. | Mal. Can, Tulu. | Telugu. 
nr RSE a A a ASS a SS SEA, 
1 | era (to rise) a ass .. | era ws] OFD see] FU ...| @bSt. 
2 | élu (seven) sie see .. | élu . | Glu | 6lu ...| 6du. 
3 | éni (ladder) ots Aor wee] OM . | 6ne cee)@ML- each. cyvegs 
4 | Grélamu (muoch)... wee eae eaves. ' “uaee as héerilam ...| érilamnu. 
5 éou (g0)... wean eaa @act #-  emeeae -ar2ee S@@e e068 égu. 





(2) Py. Drav. initial é remains. 
a 
Tamul, | Mal, | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu, 


A I SS SEAT aL a casrenasty 


1 | kédu (loss) nis ane | kedu .. | kédu w.| kédn 4 tfEdpadu. 





2 | kél (to hear) ... — woe) Kel ya e.| kénu | kénw sete 
3] tékku (teak) ... baa ee) tékku «| téou ...| téon ...| téku. 
4 | tér (chariot) ... ‘vs .-.| tér | téru ...| téra téru. 
5 | té] (scorpion) ... as seals GE] | tfél ..| tfél «| télu. 


XIT-o. 
(1) Pr. Drav, initial o remains :— 
eee 
Tamil, | Mal | Can. | Tulu. | Telugu. 


He 


1 | ottu (press) sss .».| Ottu.., ...| ottu... ...| ottu.., -.-| ottu, 
2 | orri (pledge) ee o..| OFTL 0. ree} ObUL... -.-| Ottl,., uae ‘ottu. 
} | ottu (total) Sei ene ...| ottu, . ---| oftu,.. eo. | Otfu ee-| OffUs 
& | oduyga (to shrink) ses w-| OdUy7U =... | Odu7gu i, odunga -..| odugu. 
© | olluha (lone) 


— 7 ~- | olluya «| Ollugu ...| olume e.| Ollu. 


et 
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(2) Pr. Drav. Medial o remains :— 





1 | kombu (stem) ... a ..|kombu  ...| kombu | kKombu i... | kommu. 
2}|kol (to hold)  ... ne ...| kolya aes ROL Gee ...| konu ...| Konu. 
3 | todu (touch) dress ace ...| todukka_ | todu ...| todu es.| COM. 

4 | pon (gold) ae ‘al oes] DOR oe ...| ponna eee] PONNU +..| ponnu. 
5 | poruha (to fight)... ase «..| poruya ...| pordu ‘es sieves pordu. 


(3) In Primitive Dravidian o was not used at the end of words, 


(4) Special development of o. 


In Canarese and Tulu initial o is often pronounced and written as v, ro. 


In Canarese initial o is often aspirated and becomes po or ho; e. g.:—~oddike ‘union’ is 
hoddike, 

















XIII-6. 
(1) Pr. Drav, 6 remains initially :— 
Tail, | Mal. | Can, : Tulu, | Telugu. 
1 | Odama (boat) ... ses ...| Odam ..., 0damu —,..| Oda »..} Oda. 
2 | Edu (ron) oe wee .--| Oduya --.| Oda ...| oda .. | oda. 
3 | Ombu (protect) ... dee .. | Omana (fond-] Ova ...| Omana -..{ Omu. 
ly). 
4 | oduha (read)... oe -. | Oduya .. | Odu ee.| OIL oe re 
5 | dlam (ery) as site .. | dlam i eines oru we] Ola. 
(2) Pr. Drav. medial 46 remains :— 
Tamil. | Mal. | Can. Tulu. | Telugu. 
1 | kéttai (fort) Pre wats 4 kottee ws-| kOte .. | kéte ...| kota. 
2 | kédi (corner)... a -. Kddi ...| kOdi .. | kédi ...| kéracdi. 
3 | kélu (stick) cae ‘ kélu | kolu .| kdlu «| KOlu. 
4 | koru (desire) ..., kéru ...| Kora .. | kéra -o/ KOrU. 





Ld) | 


kéli (fowl) sae wa +o kéli ..-| koli ...| kori vee kOdi, 
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penny eg A A I a LL TT 


(3) Pr. Dravidian final 6 remains :-— 





1 | pé(go) ... gis eee PP ig °° ae ...| hégn Sai sabade po. 


seen nev gi ere i i oS EP eS TT IR 
XIV-2. 


The Primitive Dravidian long front @ develops into y@, @ and é, Teluza as a rule has é@; 
Canarese and Tulu have @ and @; Malayalam has mostly @ and in a few cases has é@; Tamil has yi 
and @: ya is characteristic of old Tamil and old Canarese, It is to be noted that y in y@ shows the 
front character of the original vowel. Examples are :— 








Tamil. Mal. Can. Taolu. | Telugu, 
1 | yada, didu (goat)... si ge | dOtees we] AU... .s.| 600... -. | Ota. 
2 | yindu, andu (year) Gs .. | indu . | édu... Ses 6(n)du. 
3 | yaru, dru (river)... sa | Aru... “ ree Pf éru 
4 | yinail,dnai (elephant) ... oo. | AN... ...| ane fine ... ...| énuga, 
5 | imai (turtle) =... oe Fame ../ame,éve  ,..| éme., ie suvass 
6 | iluha (to rule)... er .. | Aluya .f alu... ope) AIO we, eo | ela. 
7 | yar, fir (who) .. | ar . | ar, yar we] OQ... -..} Gru, everu. 
& | yakkai (body) : Sains ! oes et ftfi aa 

a 
KV-&, 


The Primitive Dravidian long front nasalised @ had different developments. Sometimes it 
lost its nasalisation and developed into @ or ya, the y showing here the front character of a. Sometimes 
the nasalisation was preserved, but its front character was lost as in the development n@. In some 
vases both were preserved as in me; only here the frontiug was greater than in Pr, Dravidian. 
Again its front character and nasalisation were represented as in n’a. To sum up. 
Pr. Dravidian \ ya(old Tamil), 

\ na ( New Tamil ), 
na ( old Tamil ). 
ni ( Malayalam ). 
na ( Canarese, ) and né* 
né( Tulu ) and ya* 
né,é ( Telugu) and * nj, 


yyvreiey 
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Note, — The developments marked * are only rare in these languages, ard found only in one 
gnstance, 


fa 


&. 
Pr, Dray. ® \ yi, Ha, na (Tamil) 
na, ué (Malayalam.) 
a, na, né (Canarese,) 


ya, na, né (Tulu.) 


y Vv Vv ¥ 


é, né, n& (Telugu.) 





Tamil. Mal, Can. Tulu. Telugu. 


Ss 
1 | yan, na, nan ( [) wee =e | AN .{ an, ninu  .,.| yanu ...| Gnu, néno. 
2 yam, nim, nam (we) ... . | nam . | im, naive ...| nema ...{ 6MtU, eM. 
3 | in, nin rope ) sae ...| nan .. | nénu ...| nénu ve ee 
4 | n’ayiru, nayiro({ sun) ... oo] DAICR .,] nésaru ...| DESUTL re ere 
5 | nara (young plant)... .. | Daru ...{ nArU os.| néd5i -s| Naru. 
6 ja’aludal, n’dlujal (hang) eee n’iluya, m’élu-) nélu... »».| Bélu ae rere 
1 9u. 





Section IT. 
I.—System of consonants. 


(1) The Primitive Dravidian parent-language had the following system of consonants :— 


Lip. Teeth. Roof. Front. Back, 
* vorceless shi Pp t t ik k 
2 U(2) voiced ie b d d s § 
= ( (1) voiceless a _W ee me ote sag 
@ | 
= 4 
S 1 (2) voiced aa W ae i si ‘ 
Nasals ase m m n h 3 
Liquids ae ee 1 ] oes aise 

c r 

Semi-vowels sve er as ee y one 


Note.—Stops are consonants which are formed by complete closure of the mouth passage, and 
may be pronounced with or without voice, z. ¢., with or withont the vocal cords being set in action ; 
in the former case they are said to be voiced; and in the latter voiceless. In the case of the 
continuants the closure of the mouth passage is only partial and not complete, These are also either 
voiced or voiceless. 
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(2) Pronunciation. 


(a) The lip; consonants p, & and mare all pronounced like the English p, 6, m in pin, but 
and mad. 


w is voiceless and a bilabial. It is pronounced like the Scotch wh in which, when, ete, 


w is voiced anda bilabial. It is like win literary English wet, wait, ete. (See Wrights, 
Dialect Grammar, pp. 19 and 20). 


(b) The teeth consonants, ¢,d and n are pronounced exactly like the Sanskrit dentals a, g, 
and q; i.e. by bringing the point of the tongue against the very edge of the upper front 
teeth. There are no English letters answering to these. The English dentals are formed at 
the gums and not at the point of the upper teeth. 


l is like the English / in lp, lad, etc. ; and is a gum dental. 
x is like the Engiish 7 in ring, risk, ete. 


The denial » has two pronunciations. When initial, it is a pure point dental like the 
Sanskrit q. When medial and final it is gum dental like the English n. 


(c) The Roof-consonants ¢, ¢, 2, !, 1, r are also called cerebrals. These are all formed by 
curling back the tongue and forcibly striking the under part of it against the roof of the 
mouth. The Prim. Dravidian i, ¢,”, !, are pronounced exactly like the Sanskrit =, 3, g, 
¢, and 5. 


J and y awe sounds peculiar to the Dravidian languages alone. [| is formed by curling 
back the tongue and pronouncing the English letter r; e. g., in the word farm in a rather 
liquid manner. (Caldwell’s Gr. of Drav., p. 28: see also Kittel’s Can. Gr., p. 20). 


ris a very hard rough sound, and is formed at the roof by the curled point of the 
tongue. It comes nearer to the so-called Northumberland burr, but the latter is more 
avular than cerebral (Wright’s Gr. of Dialecis, p. 19). 


(a) The front consonants %’, g’, and n’, are also called palatals. These are identical with the 
Primitive Indo-Germanic palatals in pronunciation; and are formed by the middle of the tongue 


and the hard palate. These have a soft guttural pronunciation almost like the English & and g in 
kad, get, ete. 


nz’ is exactly like the Sanskrit sz. 
g is like the English y in literary English, yellow, yield, ete. 


(@Jj The back consonants &, g and #, correspond to Sanskrit mH; tand=S. xnor7 has the 
sound of ng in the English word Ling. 
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8. I will give here the pronunciation of other symbols, which I shall have to use herealter 
under ‘ dialectal changes’: — 


(a)—@3. Is like 7 and dg inliterary English judge, and the g in such words as gem, ete. 
(b) fis like ths sh in hterary English ship, fashion, etc. 

(e) éf is like the ch m literary English cheese, church, etc. 

(ad) sis voiceless and is like s in set, 

(e) his like the & in hund, head, etc. 


(f) y is a velar-voiced spirant and corresponds to the pronunciation of g after a — vowels 
in sume parts of Germany, as in the word Lage. This is the devclopment of medial g in Malayalam. 
Tamil cham 1s Malayalam ayum. 


(g) és is affricate like the German 2 in zahn, and this sound is found in Telugu as a 
developement of initial &’. 


(h) »w is labio-dental and is like Sanskrit 4. 


II. — Laws of Dravidian Syllabation. 
(1) Only a voiceless stop or a nasal can commence a word, and it can, in no case, be a roof 
consonant or cerebral. 


(2) No voiceless stop is admissible in the middle of a word or even at the end, except when 
it is doubled. 


(3) Any consonant may end a word, 


(4) Compound consonants can never begin a word ; and the only compound consunants that 
are admissible in a word, are :— 


(a) Voiceless stops doubled. 

(b) Combinations of nasals. 

(¢c) Nasal and consonant of the varga. 

(ad) yor J with a voiced consonant or y or J, plus nasal and consonant of the dental earye. 


III. — The Influence of Accent-change on the Laws of Dravidian Syllabation. 


Through the influence of accent-change referred to in Section I, the above laws ot Dravidian 
syllabation underwent the following modifications :— 


(1) Some medial doubled consonant were voiced in Canarese, Tulu and Telugu: e, 7., Tamil 
tappar ‘aslit of bamboo’ is dabée in Canarese and Tulu and dabba in Telugu. Tamil kappu ‘bad 
smell ’ 1s gabbu in Can., Tulu and Telugu. 


(2) Some initial consonants in Canarese, Tulu and Telugu were vuiced especially when 
followed, by a voiced consonant or liquid. 


In the examples given above we find that 54 inflenced the initial ¢ and & and changed them into 
dand g. Tamil kal ‘wind’ is Canarese and Tulu gal¢ and Telugu yal. 
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Tamil fondaz ‘ a tuft of hair’ is gonde in Canarese and Tulu and gonda in Telugu. 

(8) The final consonant took an enunciative «, very short and only half-pronounced, All 
the languages were affected in various degrees, 

(a) In Tamil, Malayalam and old Canarese, the final &, ¢, 7, 7, p and the representative of 
Prim. Dray, g’, 76, &, d% or s, took this final short w, 


(b) In Mid. and New Canarese the rest of the final consonants were also affected and took 
this w. 


(e}) In Tulu and Telugu all the final consonants end in uw. 


(ad) In New Tamil and New Malayalam, there is a great tendency for all the other 
final consonants, except m to take this wu. Thus:—hal ‘stone’ is kallu in New Tamil and New 


Malayalam. 
IV. The developments of the Primitive Dravidian Consonants in its various 
dialects :-— 


A.—The labials. 


Pp. 
1, p. remains in all the languages :— 


eR cc a ES SS fea ase 





Tamil. | Malay. | Can. | Tula. | Telugu. 
1 | pahal (day) ats 0% -o.| payal | pagalu _—,..| pagalu .| pagalu. 
2 | pahai (hate) ... ees eo] Paya ae] page ».| page .| paga. 
3 | padahu (boat) ... «| padaya  .,.| padagnu .| padivu .| padava. 
4 | pattu (ten) eee ..., patin ».| pattu .| pattu .| patta, 
5 | pal (tooth) ..| pal ... -.| palla e-.| Para pallu. 
6 | palli (lizard) .| palli o..| palli ~».| palli .| balli. 
7 | padu (sing) wae .| pada «s.| pidu e.| padu .| padu. 
8 | pal (milk) .-| pal ... »».| pal(a) .| per ... e.| Pilu. 
9 | padai (army) ... ..| pada ...| pade pade sa... faa 
10 | puhai (smoke) ... see o-| puya .| puge .| puge .| puga. 
11 | puju (worm) aes --4 pulu -+.| pula & pulu.| pura eo.| Puruga. 


I ETS Pe rh ln as rateaereresepaammpmnsomra 


12 | pandu (ball)... .| panda re) ne rere Seatas banti. 
13 | patti (cloth) ... woo] PAttti oes oe batta. 
14 | padil (exchange) : o| padil a ee badulu. 
15 | pattai (a bit)... nee o-| pattes ue badda. 
16 | pir (alive) ie eof par aa coe eC biru. 


a 
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2. p \ 6 initially through the influence of accent in the case of examples 12 to 16 given above. 
This obtains only in Telugu as in Can. and Tulo » \ A initially, 


3. p \ hin Mid. and New Canarese, and alsoin New Tulu. This change seems to be due to 
the influence of Marathi, the neighbour of Canarese and Tulu on the north. In Marathi, the 
aspirated stops become h., ¢, g.. bkétas ‘I was,’ became 266. Sinilarly in Mid and New Canarese 
and in Tulu p seems to have first become aspirated as ph and then changed to &. 





Tamil. Malay. | N. Caa. N. Tulu. | Telugu. 
1 | pabal (day) sce sit .. | payal | hagala  ...|hagala — ...| pagaln. 
2 | palu (ruin) a se) ...| palo ee hala -»-| hala .»-| pada. 
3 meee  j§§§ af <seeeene hotte ---| hotte -».| potta (belly). 
4 | pahai (hate) ... 6 ee-| PAYA ..-| hage -».| hage oe-| Daga. 
5 | padahu (boat) ... _ -..|padaya ...|/hadagu ...|hadaga  ...| padava. 
6 | pattu (ten) she BY | pattn . | hattu | hada ---| patiu. 
7 | palli (lizard) ae sa -».| palli .-.| halli w.| halli ...| palli. 
8 | parutti (cotton) .. Bee ...| paratti —...| hatti .».| hatti «--| pratti, patti. 
9 | pani (mist) dee ahs »+-| pani .».| hani .. | hani .«-| panniru. 
10 | pimbu (snake) ... bes ..., pambu —...| hivu .-.| hava ...| pamu. 





Note.—(For authority, see Sabdamani-dorpana, art. 159 and 160, and Kittels’ Canarese 
Dictionary, p. 1618; Manner’s Lulu Grammar, pp. 669-682). 


2, This change p \ 4 is not universal in Tulu. There are some exceptions. 


(8) The following words in Canarese have pp \ &. [Vide Sabdamant-darpana (Smd.), art. 
160]. 


These words are: — (1) ixtappam, untappam and antappam which become severally tnutahan, 
untaham and antaham, 


(4) Sometimes the 2 X p is lost and the vowel alone is left as initial, Thus :— 

pagalu \ hagalu \ agalu (dog). 

han’tfa \ an’tf + Telugu peuku (tile). 

parti \ patti \ patti \ atti (cotton). 

piva \ hivu \ iivu (snake), 

punnu \ hunnu \ unnu (sore). 

(b) Medial. 

(1) Primitive Dravidian had 8 only after the nasal m. Even here it was pronounced with 
a nasal twang ; so that it easily changed into m; e.g. (1) padi Telugu ‘ten’ becomes midi in tun- 
midt. For tom-midi < tom-bidi ~ ton-bidi ~ ton-bodi ~ tol-padi—compare this with Tamil 
on-padn \ ton-padu < tol-pattu t. ¢., ‘old ten’; (2) In pdmdu ‘ snake’ mé is pronounced mostly 


as a nasalin Tamil and Malayalam. And in Telugu it is pému, 6 completely dropping, In Can. 
and Tulu m \ v and we have pdvu and kdvu. 
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ey 





m. 


(1) Initial m remains in all the languages :— 














Tamil, Mal. | Can. | Tula. | Telugu. 
1 | mangu (dim) ... ss «| MaqyU ...| manga  ...)manku  ...| manknu, 
2 | mattam (level) ... Sse ...| matta ...| matta ...| matta ...| matta. 
3 | mattu (measure) oe ..| mattu ...{ mattu .s.| Matin wee| Mathu. 
4 | madil (wall)... sis ...| madil .».| madil ..| madulu  ...} madulu. 
5 | mani (jewel) ... dé ...| Mani oes] MANIL »..| Mani »».| Mani. 
6 } man (mad) vee es . | man e..| Man ..| manna ,,.} Mannu. 
7 |marundu (medicine) ... .,maraunudumaddu...|mardn _.,,} mandu. 





(2) Medial m \ m (in Tamil). 
\ mand v (in Can and Tulu). 
\ min Telugu. 
\ min Malayalam. 


Tamil tdmarai ‘ lotus’; Malayalam tamare, Telugu timara is both ¢dmare and ¢dvare in Canarese 
and Tulu. 


Tamil imai (eyelash) is emg and eve in Canarese, 
Tamil ¢/mir ‘to rub’ is é’mir and tivir in Canarese. 
Tamil péméu ‘snake,’ Telugu pdmu is hdvu in Can. Tulu Tamil ndm ‘we’ is ndvu in Canarese. 
The change of medial m into v is not so common in Tulu as iu Canarese. 
(8) Final m \ m (Malayalam). 
\ m and 2 (Tamil). 
\ mu or drops in Telugu. 
\ drops in Tulu. 


\ drops in Canarese, except in the nominative and accusative cases. 


For example. 


(a) In old literary Tamil final m generally becomes n ; ¢. g., maram \ maran 5 aram \ aran; 
kalam \ kalan. But modern Tamil uses only m. 


(2) In Telugu in a few cases m \ nu, maram \ mrdnu, but idam place \ eda. vdnam y 
gana = rain. 


(c) In Tulu, maram and cénam \ mara and véna. 


(d) In Canarese the m is preserved in the nominative, and in the accusative it is , but it is 
dropped in all other cases. Afaram, nominative case; muranain, acc,, but marake. 


In Tulu too, m is preserved as n in the accusative ; ¢. g., maronu acc. of mara. 
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- ~ ee a 


mb. 
mb \~ md (in Tamil and Malayalam ). 
\ = m6 after short vowels, and vw or mu after long vowels, in Canarese and Tulu. 
\ mm and mu (in Telugu ) after short and long vowels. 





Tamil. Can. 








Mal. Tulu. | Telugu. 


—— CL LT TERE renee erreatni 





1 | kombn (horn)... site ..|kombu  ...) kombu—...| Kombu___...| kommn. 
2|kembu(red) . eae ../kembu  ..] Kempu ...| kempu —....| kem. 

3 | nambu (trust ) ... ee ...{nambuya ...j nambu  ...)nambu — .../ nammn. 
4 | tumbu (sneeze ) av ...|tumbaya .. esas tumbilu .. | tummnu., 
5 | kimbu (stem ) ... as ..|kimbu =... | kamu, kavu.) kimu, kivo .| kamn. 
6 | pimbu (snake) .. sss ..|pamba  ..| hamno, havu .| hivu ...| piimu. 
¢ | némbu (feast) ... oe ..|ndmbu ..; nd6mpu =... | mompu_—_....| némnu. 





Note,—In Canarese and Tulu mb is sometimes also preserved, after long vowels. 
Ww 
(1) Primitive Dravidian w has regularly become the labio-dental v in Tamil, Malayalam 
and Telugu ; but in Canarese and Tuln, it was first voiced to w and then became the bilabiu! 
voiced stop 6, For example :— 

















Tamil. | Mal, | Can. | Tulu. Telugu. 
1 | vandz (cart) ... sis ...| Vandi ee-| Dandi eo. | bant ...{ bandi. 
2|vayal (field) ... des ...| Vayal ~|bayalu  ...) badSilu —...} bayalu. 
3 |varu (come) ... aie .. | vara bara ...{ baru ft Vatft fu. 
4 say (month) ... ve oA WAY ces ...| bilyi .. .f bayi " ies 
5 | vidu (let) inte . . neueeide .. | bidu ...{ bidu | vida. 
6 | vittu (seed)... ae wo. | Vittu .. | bittu ..»| bittu .. | Vittn. 
7 | varai (write) ... se .. | Vare ..-| bare | bare... ...{ vray. 
8 | viral (finger) ... xed .»| Viral ..-| berelu .. | berelu ...{ vrelu, 





Note. — (1) Ina few cases as 1 and 2, Telugu too has 8 for 2. 


2) Initial 2 sometimes drops in Canarese as wandisu \ ondisu ‘to cook,’ wanki \ cyk, 
* Pp ° = Cy 7 


‘a hook. ’ 
w ( medial ). 
(1. This undergoes the same changes as yw, 7 \ vin Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu and 
it becomese 5 in Canarese and Tulu. 
For example: 
iruvar ‘two men’ is truvar in Tamil and Malayalam, and zrdur in Canarese and Tula. 
Again, Sevi ‘ ear’ in Tamil is ¢fevi in Malayalam and Telugu, but hed: in Canarese and Tuln. 
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V.—Teeth Consonants, t, d, n. 
t (initial). 


# remains initially in all the languages :— 


(1) 





* Tams] | -_ o4 Tolu. | Telugu. 

SE nnn nIOESOL RIIOIDUISO es 
tahudal (fit) ... tayo ...| tagu | takku ~e | tagu. 

2 | tani ( to cool ) tani ...| tani ., «| tani... .| taniyu. 

3 | tattu (to tap ) ... ae.| tatta tatiu »».| tatta .| tattu, 

4 |talai( head) ... | tales wa.| tale ree tare .| tala. 

5 | tavidu ( bran ) ... .. | tavidu ..| tavada .| tavadu .| tavudu. 

6 | tilu ( to bear ) ... | taluya wee| talu »o{ tilu .| talu. 

7 | tullu ( frisk ) |tulluya .,.} tullu .».| tullo .| tallu. 

& | tini ( food ) | tind... ...| thai .. | tini... .| tini. 

% | tira ( finish ) ., tirnya tira... | tiru... .| tira. 








(2) 





¢ \ d (in Can. Tel. and Tula) before voiced and doubled consonants and liquids 
and through accent change. 








| Tamil. Mal. Can, | Tulu, | Telugu. 

1 | tandu (stalk) .| tandu | danda .| dandu .| dandu. 

2 | tappai ( a slit of bamboo ) ..| tappe dabbe .| dabbe .| dabba. 

3 | tari ( way ) og diiri .| dari... dari. 

4 | tihil (fear ) ama eee : digilu .| digala .| digulu. 

5 |tuttu (com) ... tutiu ...| daddu duddu .-| duddua. 

6 | tudukku (rashness ) tudukku ...| duduku...| duduku | duduku. 
« | totti ( cowpen )... totti ...| dodde »e-| doddi .| doddi. 

8 | tonnai (a cup)... tonns .| donne .| donne ...| donna. 








(3) 


¢ \ t sometimes in Canarese, Tulu and Telugu. 


(a) In Canarese, tugar ‘ram’ becomes fagar; tolle ‘hollow’ \ toble. 


(bo) In Tulu, tappa and tfapye \ tappa; tér ‘riverlet’ becomes #ér; tolle ‘hollow’ 


becomes dollu. 


(¢) In Telugu, takku ‘cheating’ comes from Thugs, the historic robbers, whom Lord 


Hastings subdued. Tdru, ‘place’ becomes also fdpu; 


become téhu and tenkdya. 


(To be continued.) 


téku ‘teak’ and tenkdya ‘ cocoanut’ 
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A PRIMER OF DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY. 
BY K. V. SUBBAIYA, M.A,, L.'T., 
Lecturer, Rajahmundry College. 


(Continued from p, 200.) 


d ( medial ). 


(a) This is rare in pure Dravidian words. Jt is generally preserved in all the languages 
without change, as adzr ‘ ear of corn,’ Isudz ‘heel,’ yidaz ‘ seed,’ etc. 


(bo) d \ rin the language of children in Tamil. There is one instance in which the change 
has becume literary :—vidat ‘seed’ is also virai. 


(c) d \ &: this is very common in Tamil. This takes place ajter front vowels; ¢. g., pendu 
big’ \ pertsu ; pulayady ‘old thing’ palasu. 


(d) nd \ ndZ: this is also after front vowels. This change is mostly new Tamil and 
colloquial. Andy ‘five’ is and3u. This is a literary form, Kdyndadu (dried) \ kéndzadu. 


nD. 


The history of this nasal is very interesting. In Primitive Dravidian it was pronounced as 
a pure point-dental when it was indéial, but as as a post-dental mostly resembling the English x, Lat 
tormed. a little higher at the gum, when it was medial and final. 


In Tamil, # is point-dental as an initial, but post-dental as a medial and final consonant. That, 
is to say, the Prim. Dray. pronunciation is preserved faithfully. Hence nd develops into nru in 
Tamil, as 7 is nearer to medial 2 than d. 


In Canarese, and Tulu, all the »’s initial, medial and final, have become point-dentals ; so- 
that corresponding to nd of Can. we have nr of Tamil. Butin Tulu the o4l pronunciation is seen 
in some cases, as nd \ nl5. (See developments of 1). 


In Telugu, while the medial » became a pure point-dental, the final x continued tu be pronoune 
ed as a post-dental. Hence, later on, a d was added to it for the sake of easy pronunciation 
Subsequently, the nasal dropped, leaving only d, but after having lengthened the preceding vowel. 
For example: Tam. avan ‘he’ was in Old Tamil avandu \ vandu \ vré(a)du, New Telugu riidn. 


The other North Dravidian dialects added either d or d5. Tam, azan ‘he’ is in Gondhi dodnd5u. 
Tam, evan ‘he’ is in Gondhi téndga. In Kui Tam. -izan’ she’ is ebd@nd5. In Kurukh it is us; 
i. ¢., a dental spirant is added aud the nasal has dropped. In Korvi and Kaikadi itis dee and du, 
showing only the loss of the nasal without the dentalisation or cerebralisation. 
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n (initial ). 
(1) Initial m remains in all the languages :-— 


Tamil. 





Mal, | Can, | Tulu. | Telugu. 


Re er er 





1 | nada (to walk) ... ar ...| nada we. nada v.| nada .. | nadatfu. 
2 | nambu (believe)... ats ...| nambuya ool eases ...| nambu —...| nammn., 
3 | nurukku (to cut) sue ve.| narukkuya ..)naruka ...| maraku ., | naruku. 
4|narai(grey)  ... sed v4] Dare wo] DAVE os] Mare soe] DATA. 
5 | nada (city) ae - .| nida ...| nada soe| nad ...| nidu. 
6 | nir (before)  ... Ses Pe ie ct gee oo.) DATO we] DTD | naru. 
7 \|nedao (long) ... re ...| neda ...| Nida ved nidu ...| nidu. 





(2) 2” (medial ) remains in all :-— 


Tamil. | Mail. Can. | Tulu. Telugu. 


ff tn SP CSS SS IS CSCS TT 

















1 | kanavu (dream)... Sas | Kaniva ...| kana ...| kana ..| kala 
2|kunai (point) ... ae oes Saskex kone .. | Kone .. | kona. 
3jkuni(bond) .. .. «| kuniyoya ..| kani ...| Kuni ...| Kuni. 
4 | kani (to pity, to ripen) .. ...| Kani eso| Kani | Kani ...| Kaniya. 
5 | tini (food) see dees ee OMe: | a5) Ed w.{ tink... ., | tini. 
6 | kannam (hole) ... te ...| kanna .. | Kanna | Kanna .».| kanna. 
7 | Sinai (pregnant)... ... | tfine .».| dZina ses er dZina. 
8 | vana (sky-rain) ... Te ...| Vinam. ...| bana .».| bina ...[ vana. 
1, 
(1) Primitive Dravidian J is preserved in all the languages. 

Tamil, Mal, | Can, | Tulu. | Telugu. 
alai (wave) sive bas | ale... ale ... vas] 1G... we»| Bla. 
alar (flower) ... | alar -..| alaru .».| alaru ...| alaru. 
il (house) er ee >. ses .f illu... ee.| Hla... ...| lla. 
eli (vat) ... ie re Ol esa sob tlle: | eli... ...| elaka, 


pal (milk) a palu, halu ...| halu ...| palu. 


talai (head) eee sive | tales 


tale... eee} tare ...| tala. 


valai (net) 


kol (kill) 


| vale 


kol ,.. 


bale ...| bale ooo} Vala. 


on oo Fe YS NY fF 





kole 


...| Kole ot Kolla. 
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ENE A a PE 





(2) ?x x, 
(a) In Tulu this change is common: 
Tamil ¢alat ‘head’ is Tulu fare. 
Tamil kulat ‘bark’ is Tulu ture. 
Tamil él ‘leg’? is Tulu kéru. 
Tamil ilat ‘leaf’ is Tulu zre. 
Tamil pal ‘tooth’ is Tulu paru. 


(b) In literary old Tamil this change is found: eg. (1) fulai ‘bark’ is also hurat ; 
(2) kéliyar‘ a spoon’ is also Lérvyai, (3) Again / before kh, %, f and p becomes r in Sandhi : 
e. f., prpady * after.’ 


(c) InCanarese we have maral and mildl ‘bad’ ore and Atle * call.’ 
(3)—1laxn. 


(a) In Tamil, ¢l and in are ablative case signs derived from 11; house, al, the instrumental 
sion becomes Gn. Nil ‘stand’ becomes ‘ nzzru ’ stood. 


Ar and d@ ‘ery.’ 


(4)—1\ dord. 
(a) This change is common in Gonci: 
Tamil pal ( milk) is pédu in Gondi. 
Tamil pal ( tooth) 1s pdddé in Gon. 
Tamil 22 (house ) is eddu in GOndi. 
Tamil kélu (leg) is kddu in Gondi. 
Sometimes especially in North Gondi, thisd V1 \ d(L. S., p. 409). 


(b) In Kurokh alsol \ d; ¢9., Tumil Lél ‘leg’ is kaetin Kurakh. In Malto! xv a, 
é. g., 4@l becomes ged (leg ). 


(3) 1A] 


(a) In Tamil we have the following words : —kolldim and kellidum ‘a river’ ; selipou 
and salipyw ‘ pungent’. 


(ob) In Canarese this is common: — 
Tamil ¢alae ‘head’ is Can. tule and tal’. 
Tamil ddl: ‘neck ornament’ is Can. cd@li aud tél. 


Tamil ural ‘flower “1s Can. ural and ural. 


(4) 1\ n (through 1). 


This is fonnd in Canarese: e.y.:— Tamul @ ( huilstone ) also Tulu and Malayalam, 25 
Canarese giz and Gni. 


(5) Motathesis of 1 and r. 


(a) In Canarese we have: — 


Malar (flower) and marat and malal; ural (bloom) and ular: elur and eri 
( wind ). 


(b) In Gonli we have lin and ron = house. (0. S., p. £78 ). 
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Ne rn Ne rere ene 
nnn mc ee nN CT Tei ee een 


r 


(1) Primitive Dravidian r mostly remains in all the languages :— 


a ee ee 





Tamil. | Mal. Can. Talu. | Telugu. 

Neen en aaa eeeanesann nT en 
1 | neradu (rough) ... sie ..| nerada ...| naradu ../naradu .,..| neri. 
2|narai(grey)  ... bare e.-| mare ..-| Dare ...| nare o«| Nara. 

3 | maram (tree) ... se ...| Maram  ., | mara wes] Mare .-»| mranu. 
4 | aral (floral ) ae ve w-| aral ...| aralu .. | aralo wae] ATAlu. 

5 |aruvi(river) ... or | aravi +«-| AFUVI ...| AFUVE ae!) eedoae 
6 | kari (soot) on ee ..| Kari ...| kari ...| Kari ...| Kari. 

7 |karai (shore) ... es ...| Karee «| kare ...| Kare .».| Kara. 





(2) (rand vowel and consonant ) developments. 


(a) In Tamil r and vowel and consonant is most common; but sometimes in literary 
Tamil the vowel drops and we have r and consonant; ¢ g,, Sérudal ‘being tired’ and 
xérdal ; Sarudal ‘leaning’ and Sdrital. Here the vowel is generally u. 


(b+) In Tulu, too, r and vowel and consonant becomes often r and consonant: e. .g., kurudu 
‘blind’ and kurdu; hurubu and kurbu ‘the eye-brow ;’ parake and parke ‘bedding ;’ paratt and 
parti § cotton ’ etc. 
(b) In Teluga we have all the stages. 
L,é, r and vowel and consonant \ r and consonant or consonant and consonant. Examples 
are > — 
(1) Tamil truppu ‘turn’ is Telugu treéppw. 
Tamil viridal ‘spread’ is Telugu vridulu, 
Tamil kurangu ‘bend’ is Telugu krungu, 
Tamil kerangu ‘sound’ is Telugu kranga. 
Tamil paravu ‘spread’ is Telugu prdvu. 

(2) Tamil zérundu ‘to correct’ is Telugu wddu. 
Tamil eruds ‘bull’ is Telugu eddu. 
Tamil perumpulé ‘big tiger’ is Telugu debdulé, 

(3) Sometimes r disappears with the vowel : — marundu and mandu ‘ medium ’. 

Tamil neruppu ‘ fire’ is Telugu nippu, 

Tamil viruppu ‘ wish’ is Telugu vippu. 

Tamil karuppu ‘black’ is Telugu kappu. 

Tamil purutié ‘cotton’ is Telugu patit and parti, 


(a) In Canarese, r and vowel and consonant becomes in Mid. Canarese r and consonant and 
in New Canarese consonant doubled, 


For example : 


Tamil kuruet ‘sparrow’ is Can. gurbi and gudbé; Tamil parutii ‘cotton’ is partti and 
patti. Laratfu‘ to bite’ is kartfu and katSifu. 
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(3) rar 
° A. An Py .¢ &S 
(a) In Tamil we have kdral and b@ral ‘bitter’; sara le and seruds ‘a string’; turuppu 
and faruppu * white stone’, ete. Kérwial and kérudal (praying) . . . 
(b) In Telugu we have the following examples: 
Tamil varai ‘hill’ is Telugu vara. 
Tamil téru ‘car’ is Telugn téru, 
Tamil tart ‘cut’ is Telugu ¢ariyu. 
Tamil eruvat ‘blood’ is Telugu erupu. 
Tamil ¢erivai ‘ woman’ is Telugu terara. 
(¢) In Gondi the cerebralisation of + is very common (vile L. S., p. 478) vara and vara 
come’; ork ‘they’ mattoram ‘ we were’. , 
VI.— The Roof Consouants. 
(t4an,L1,r.) 


None of these consonants are used initially. Except n,2and 7, the others could not end 
aword. Even, /,and/ in the modern dialects take an enunciative u. These possess a very 
great tendency for mutual interchange. 


(1) t¢ (medial) remains in all the languages. 
Se TO a ea OT ee I a a eee ee 
Tamil. | Mal, | Can. Tula. | Telugu. 
ah Ne ee 





1 | kattu (to build) ... i .. | katéu .. | katta ...| kattu .. | kattu. 
2 | tattai (flat) sae Sass ...| tattee ...| tatte ...| tatte ...| tatta. 
3 | totiu (begin) sat ain ...| tottu ...| tottu .. | totta ...| totta. 
4 | nattu (fix) tee soe «| natta -..| natta | natta o..| natta, 
) | mattam (measure) bei ..{| mattam ,,.} matta 7 matta -..| Miatfanin. 
6 | tattu (tap) one owe .. | tatta ...| tatta ... tatta ...| tattu, 





(2) +t \ dd (in Tel., Can. and Tuln). 








Tamil, | Mal. Can. | Tulu, Telugu, 

l | atti (obstacle)... des .. | atti j i addi vee} AGI .. | adi. 

2 | katta (beard)... eh ...| katta 5 gacda »--| gadda oe-| gadida, 
38 | kattu(mass)  ... es ...| katta .. | gadde ...| gadle ...| gadda. 
4 | kuttai (cloth) ee ee ..4 Kuttai ...| gudde ...| gudde ...| gudda, 
5 | tutta (coin) “ct oor .. | tutta ...| duddu .. | duddu ...| duddu, 
6 | o ar (a rustic people)... .. | ottar ...| oddaru .».| oddaru. oddaru. 
7 | otta (to fix) es ae .. | ottuyn ...| oddu ...| oddu ...| oldu. 


a a a maa ia mn aaa nana acme maaan 
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a aaa 





3 d remains in all the dialects. 





Tamil, | Mal. | Can. | Tulu, | Telugu, 





1 | kadal (sea) as on .»-| kadal ...| kadalu | kadalu —,.| kadalu, 


2 | padahu (boat) ... eae ...| padaya eo.| padagu | pada ...| padavay, 
S | nadu (centre)... es «..| nadu ...| nadu .».| nadu .-.| nadumu. 
4 |kadai (verge)... aos ...| kada ...| kade ...| kade ee. | kada, 

5 | idam (place) je oe .. | idam eee] EGA ve] CGA ...| eda. 


6 | kidu (forest)  ... cies ...| kidu ...| kadu ...| kadu .«.| kidu, 





(4) d 7 ¥ (in the North-Dravidian dialects). 


(a) “In Telugu,” Dr. Caldwell says, ‘there are some instances of the change of @ into the 
hard, rough r—e, g.—tfedu ‘to spoil’ (Tam., Can. kedu), should have for its transitive ¢tfedutfu 
answering to the Tamil kedukku ; whereas ‘ferutSu is used instead.” 


(6) In Gondi @ regularly becomes; and this 7 in some cases becomes d3. Hence the change 
isd 73 7 a5. 


Tamil d56di ‘ pair ’ is Gnd dZorz. 
Tamil n@du (country) is Ghénd ndédZu. 


(c) In Brahii (Z. S., p. 621) d 7 1; dde*he’ answering to the Telugu vddu becomes ére and 
also dde and éde \ Gre. 


n 
(4) n (Tamil, Mal., Can. and Tulu.) and » (Telngu). 


a a er ey 


Mal. | Can, | Tulu, | Telugu. 





Tamil, 





ee a a a 





1 | kan (eye)... sie ow oo| kan ...| kannu ...| Kannu -..| Kannu. 

2 | man (earth) Sci eee oo} Man .| Mannu ...| Manon ve.| Mannu, 

3 | vennai (butter) .,. So ».| Vennee saaiass iugnaes venna. 
errr LO LS TSA eS OCS feeders asnemesepetaseegee nest 


(1) The Prim. Dray. / has undergone many changes. It is preserved only in Tamil, 
Malayalam and Old Canarese. New Canarese, Telugu and Tulu have lost this altogether. 
Telugu uses d instead as the Canarese and Tulu use J. 


(2) 2 not only changes into @ and J, but into r, J, and y. In some cases it is even 
dropped, 
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(3) Evenin Tamil which uses / most largely, it has changed in some few cases into 
these sounds :— 


(a) ZN 4d. 


This change is found in the solitary example, zz, ¢élpp@] which is also written and 
pronounced as tadpél ‘a bolt.’ 


(b) 1X2. 
tulavai = talavai = tulai ‘hole.’ 
tahali = tahali ‘a small crucible.’ 
tai = flai, ‘ phlegm.’ 
uli = uli, ‘place.’ 
alundu = ulundu, ‘ black gram.’ 


maluvar = naluvar, ‘toddy sellers.’ 
Both the forms are in use and are considered literary. 
(e) Lx rors 


milal = niral, ‘ruining. ’ 


tavildal = tavirdal, ‘ failing. ’ 
kavildal = kavirdal ‘capsizing. : 
ilu = ir, “to draw out.’ 
(d) fZy 

milhudal = miydal, ‘ die. ’ 

olidal § = oydal = oyyal, ‘ passing.’ 
(e) lis dropped. 

umil = umi, ‘to spit.’ 

poludu = pddu, ‘ time.’ 

The above examples are all classical ; and all the forms are in use. In colloguial Tamil, 
especially amongst the rustics, | is always pronouced as { or y. tis common in the South, and 
y in Madras; ¢. g., vdlappalam, ‘plantain fruit’ is pronounced as valappafam in the South 
and as vdyappayam in Madras. Sometimes the dropping of { is common amongst all classes 


in colloquial speech ; ¢. g., célppd] = ‘bolt’ is tdppa! ; tdludram is t@vdram, ‘ eaves :’ kélvarake 
is kévarahu, ‘raggi.’ 


(4) In Malayalam, too, the final J is mostly written and pronounced as | (see Gundert’s 
Mal. Dictionary, page 1082). But J is the standard sound. In some few cases, middle { 
bas changed into y: e. g., kalam, kayam, ‘field ; ’ balelka, kayakka, ‘ to shake, ’ 
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(5) In Old Canarese till about 900 A. D.2 was throughout in use. From about 
900 till about 1200 A. D. 1 was changed into r when it was followed by a consonant, and into 
! in all other cases. After 1200 A. D. 7 became obsolete and was regularly replaced by / and 
r, under the conditions stated above, For instance, in Sdsanas as old as 700 A. D. we find 
elpatiu ‘seventy’; alu ‘to destroy’ haltfu ‘to wash.’ In those from 900 to 1200 A. D., we 
find: — gale (for gale), ‘staff’; alt (for alt), ‘ to destroy ’ ; and pél, ‘to speak ’ ; of7’, ‘ place ’ and 
also birdu for éildu * fallen ’. 


L + consonant after passing through the stage of 7 + consonant in Mid. Canarese, became 


the consonant doubled ; e. g., kalde (ass) \ harde \ kadde. bildu (fallen) \ birdu \ biddu and 
SO on. 


Further, as arule, in Old Canarese, final d becomes / in Sandhi; e. g., kdédupura \ kélpura. 
Tn the formation of the present participle, a similar rule exists: maduva becomes maluva. (See 
Kittel’s Grammar, Art, 234). For a detailed history of / in Canarese see Dr. Fleet’s article in 


the Indian Antiquary. Dr. Kittel’s notes thereon in p. 15 of his Grammar; and also 
Sabdamantdarpana, art. 21, 28, 24. 


(6) In Tulu, 7 regularly changes into r or J. In some few cases it is also found as 7? 
and d. 

(a) ~\ r. (This is most common). 

Tamil: alu (=to weep) + Tulu ar. 
Tamil: afal (to grieve) + Tulu arate. 
Tamil: uf (to plough) + Tulu ura, 
Tamil: of (to leave) + Tuolu org. 
Tamil: kali (to pass) + Tulu kart. 
Tamil: kolw (ploughshare) + Tulu kore. 
Tamil: kufé (pit) + Tulnu guri, 
Tamil: pulu (worm) + Tulu puru. 
Tamil: z6fa (close) + Tulu ¢éra. 
Tamil: pala (old) + Tulu, para. 
Tamil: pole (to pour) + Tulu dort. 
Tamil: vdlai (plaintain) + Tulu dare. 

(b) 2 \ 7 (very common), 

Tamil: afi (to perish) +- Tulu ali, 
Tamil: @fa (depth) + Tualu dla. 
Tamil: «22 (to slide) + Tulu él, 
Tamil: a[¢yam (service) + Tulu dlige. 
Tamil: éfu (seven); + Tulu élu. 
Tamil: &df (pebble) + Tulu &dl. 
Tamil: &i/ (low) + Tulu £71. 

Tamil: kuldy (a tube) + Tulu holave, 
Tamil: tolzl (work) + Tulu toll. 
Tamil: Sulé (whirl) + Tulu suls. 

(c) Sometimes the { x ] becomes softened to Z, 
Tamil: ald (to perish) + Tulu als, ali. 
Tamil: elu (to stand) + Tulu lak. 

Tamil: kulay (tube) + Tulu kolave. 
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Thus sometimes double, and sometimes treble forms exist :-— 
Tamil: Alu (gruel) + Tulu Lilu, Aitlu, hitru. 
Tamil: tJ (to sink) + Tulu ¢d@lu, tdlu, téru. 
Tamil: vali (way) + Tulu bali, Gali, bart. 
Tamil: 2612 (fowl) + Tulu 261i and kér?. 
Tamil: alt (to perish) + Tulu alé and ali. 
Tamil : Luldy (tube) + Tulu folave and kolave. 


(a) 2 \ d. (There is only one instance). 
Tamil: %72 \ (low) + Tulu £édu. 
(e) ~E Xy: Tamil: pulude ; Tulu poye = dust. 
(7) In no period of Telugu is 7 fonnd. Instead of it, we find mostly d, often r, some 
times |, and rarely y. In some few cases it is dropped. 
(a) TNX a: 
Tamil: Laluyw (to wash) + Tel. hadugu. 
Tamil: alat (to call) + Tel. aduqu. 
Tamil : plz (to squeeze) + Tel. pindu. 
Tamil: pdl (ruins) + Tel. padu. 
Tamil: Aa1 (gruel) + Tel. kiidu. 
Tamil: 4&61¢ (fowl) + Tel. bdr. 
Tamil du (to pull) + Tel. tdy, 
Tamil: Suld (to turn) + Tel. sudi. 
Tamil : télat (palm) + Tel. tédu. 
Tamil: gala (fruit) + Tel. pandu.. 
Tamil: d’ya (service) + Tel. tdiga. 
Tamil: glu (seven) + Tel. @du. 
Tamil : £72 (low) + Tel. kidu. 
(b) EX *%. 
Tamil: pulu (worm) + Tel. purugz. 
Tamil : palangu (to handle) + Tel. para(a)qu. 
Tamil: mulangu (proclaim) + Tel. mro(n)qu. 
Tamil: palangempu (old ruby) + Tel. prd(n)qempu. 
Tamil: 272 (low) + Tel. krtndu. 
Tamil : al: (perish) + Tel. aru. 
Tamil: ofuga (to flow) + Tel. wriyw. 
Tamil: Kole (plonghshare) + Tel. korru. 
Tamil: mulam (cubit) + Tel. mire. 
(c) @N 1. 
Tamil: alal (weeping) + Tel. alugu. 
Tamil: di (to sink) + Tel. lagu. 
Tamil: dl (to draw) + Tei. léqu. 
Tamil : elu (to rise) + Tel. lé. 
Tamil : kil (bright) + Tel. kéle. 
Tamil: dam (depth) + Tel. lédu. 
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(dq) 2 N\ y or yy. 
Tamil : pulai (pole) + Tel. poyya. 
Tamil: kul (pit) + Tel. goyya. 
Tamil: nulai (enter) + Tel. nily. 
Note. — yy is found after short and y after long vowels, 
(e) Lis dropped lengthening the preceding vowel : 
Tamil : mubangdl and Tel. mdkalu (knee-pan). 
Sometimes, also without compensation-lengthening : 
Tamil : Az] (low) + Tel. kinda, 
Tamil : kilin’d35u (torn) + Tel. tfin’d5u. 


r (_~) 

1. In Primntive Dravidian r was only medial and final and not initial. 

2. In Canarese, Tulu and Telugu x has come to be initial through the dropping of original 
initial vowels :—e. g., Tamil ¢ravikMad (bo lice) is ravize in Oan. and Tulu and ravila in Telugu; Tamil 
srakkat (wing) is in Canarese re¥ke and in Telugu rekta. This tendency is also found in Colloquial 
Tail. 

3. Primitive Dravidian vis preserved in Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese, and also in Old 
Telugu. In New Telugu as also in vulgar Canarese and Tamil, it is replaced by r. In Tau, d or dz 
(7) 1s found instead. It is also sometimes dropped. 

4. In Tamil r ig faithfully preserved ; but sometimes :—~ 

(a) r 7 *. (both forms are found), 
karuppu and karu (black). 
kirudu and kirudu (vanity). 
kéradal and kérudal (praying). 
kérani and k6rani (tale-bearer). 
tarai and tarai (ground), 
taruppu and taruppu (white stone), 
taruvay and taruvay (prover time), 
(b)r 7 4. 
kari and kadi (to bite). 
tari and tadi (stick). 
(c) rr w it. 
korram and kottam (triumph). 
korrudal and kottudal (digging). 
In Colloquial Tamil rr regularly \ tt. 
(d) xr \ ry (literary) and zn (Colloquial), 
intu and irrai, innu (to-day). 
enru and erpu, ennu (when), 
kanru and karra, kannu, (calf). 
onru, O7rai, onnu (one), 
tinri, tigri, tini (food). 
nani, nanni (good), 
In New Tamil the distinction between r and ris fast disappearing. 
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5. In Malayalam Primitive Dravidian + is faithfully preserved, but 27 though written as such, 
18 pronounced only as ¢é, and Tamil nr regaluly becomes naws e.g. :— 


Tamil: hanru (calf) + Malay. kannu. 

Tamil: onru (one) + Malay. onna. 

Tamil: penvi (pig) + Malay. panini. 

Tamil: anew (fix) + Malay. inne. 
6. In Canarese, too, Primitive Dravidian ¢ is preserved, a3 in arivu ‘ knowledge,’ Laru ‘ calf.’ 
Bat ¢ + vowel + consonant often becomes r + consonani, e. g., avaty ‘to ery” becomes artfn. 


In New Canarese as in New Tamil and Telugu, the distinction between + and r is fast vanisinng : 
and it 13 not*infrequently represented by a double r. 


7. In Telugu it is preserved in the old dialect and is found often in the New dialect. But the 
tendency in New Telugu is to replace it by +. 
(a) 7 remains > 


Tamil Telugu, 


réru véru (other). 
S16 tSivu ¢hiss). 
Sires ¢t[éru (small). 
dru éru (river). 
tira teratSu (open). 
maru miru (change). 
dru dru (six). 

strat tSera (prison), 


(b) In some words r \ +. 
Tamil: vara (hill) is Tel. vara, 
Tamil : fericai ‘woman ’ is Tel, teravi. 
Tamil : térw ‘ear’ is Tel. téru. 
Tamil: erueae ‘blood’ 1s Tel. vrupe. 
Tanul: ¢ari ‘cut’ is Tel. cariyu. 
Tamil: girw (finish) is Tel. ¢iru. 
(c) y+ vowel + voiceless consonant becomes r + eunsunmait. 
drutSu x drtSu ‘to ery’. 
méyuifu \ mditfu ‘to change’. 
kilrutSu \fedriJu * to sit’. ' 
pdrutSu Ss padrifu ‘to look ’. 
térutJu \ tértfu ‘to clear’, 
Note—C. P. Brown uniformly uses r, for both r and + in bis Dictionary. 
(a) x of ¢firu and kuru (small) changes into ¢ in Sandhi :— 


tfiru + eluka = tfitteluka, ‘small rat.’: kura + usura = kuttu suru small life’. 
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re 
seepage cme eatin PS NEA LDL LL TT CET A OR Tanna 


(e) r \ y (rare). 
Tamil Aru ‘scratch ’ is Tel. gtru and giya. 
Tamil : ¢éru ‘enter’ is Tel. turu, duyya. 
8. In Tulu wherever r is note changed into r, it is replaced by d@ or @3. 

(a) r \ x (very common), 

Tamil: mart ‘ram’ is Tulu mari. 
Tamil: kéru ‘ to string ’ is Tulu kér, 
Tamil : kurai ‘ defect’ is Tula kore. 
Tamil: Aru ‘scratch’ is Talu hiru. 
Tamil: kéru ‘ vomit’ is Talu kér, 

(b) r 7 ad. 
Canarese : karike ‘a grass’ is Tulu kadzke. 
Canarese: garz ‘ wing ’ is Tulu kedz. 
Canarese : ¢Siru ‘small’ is Tulu kdi. 
Tamil: mdru ‘ turn’ is Tulu mddu. 
Tamil : marai ‘screen’ is Tolu made. 
Tamil: niru “100” is Tulu nidu. 

(c) rr \ dé. 
Tamil: gurru round is Tulu suttu. 
Tamil: murry full is Tula mute. 
Tamil : ¢rraz ‘ now ’ is Tulu dite, 

(a) ry d3. 

Tamil : sidnru ‘three’ is Tulu midge. 

Tamil : énru ‘without ’ is Talu ¢d3a3i. 

Tamil: dru ‘six’ is Tulu d@d3i. 

Tamil: kanru ‘calf’ is Tulu kand3i. 
9. In Géndi as in Tulur y dZ. 

The following examples are taken from Major Smith’s Handbouk of Géndi -— 
Tamil : wlrahu ‘wood’ is Gondi védzugu. 
Tamil : inru ‘ to-day’ is Gondi nénd3u. 

: Tamil: panré ‘ pig’ is Gondi pad3dzi. 
Tamil : ¢énra ‘to appear ’ is Gondi tond3a. 

} 
The Primitive Dravidian ¢ is preserved in all the languages though in some of them it is often 
changed, to the post-dental liquid 2. 
(1) In Telugu it is preserved in the following words:— 

(a) Tamil Telugu. 

Kallt (a plant) kali. 
kollu (gram) kotlu. 
talukku (flash)  taluku. 
tallu (to rush) tally. 
tdiu (to bear)  td@tu. 
vilakku (lamp) belagu. 
talam (army) dalam. 
palam (piece) pélam. 
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(ob) / \ J (im Telugn). 
Tamil Telugu. 
talir (bud) taliru. 
té{ (scorpion) =‘ ¢él. 
tufai (hole) tola. 
dulumbu (move) dulupu. 
nef{i (twist) nelt, 
afiu (toddy)  kallu. 
2d (Iknife) viilu, 


(c) 7 \ @ (common), 
Tamil : 2dlu ‘day’ is Telugu nddu, 
Tamil : kalaé ‘ weed’ is Telugu gadazfu. 
Can. gd] ‘ weep ’ is Telugu gédu. 

(d) f \ - \ 1m (Sometimes), 
Tamil: kof ‘to get’ is Telugu konw. 


Tamil: tulukka ‘to stir’ isin Telugu dotu, toluku, and fonuku 


(e) dlu \ (tvs Qn plural form) 
nadu has plural nallu (days) 
tidu has plural tillu (palm). 


(2) In Tamil / is preserved in all cases. But im some cases, especially in. 
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(a) Compounds] \ @; ¢. g., naflal \ natial ‘friendship ’; nélippu \ nédippu (length). 


(b) Before a nasal { \ 2. 
ef (sesamum) is ennas (oil). 


(c) Sometimes / 7 n independently ty ‘ strong ’ but tindél ‘strong shoulder’ == tif +- zéf 


(Compare the change of 2 \ x). 


(3) In Tulu Z is preserved ; but is in some cases changed to Z; in some cases both forms exist. 


In some few cases/ \ AX 4, 


Tamil. Tulu. 

ee —— 
1 2 a 

élu *to rule is sks as be wo Adu .. 

afai * butter-milk ’ sae fe, aks ww. ale ale, 

ala ‘measure’... se wat wee .. Gla 

ult * chisel... os sis oes van eee tlt jus bee 

ufat (deer) be sae “a eve woe tle ule ure 

lalavy ‘theft’ ... se aaa ia .. Kalavy det see 

sal *toddy ’ des we a ane eee Kale kali ase 

talfu (pushy er was sib ae wee = taliu tallu oie 

tulju (frisky =. BBs _ Sue we. bubba fulle 

té( (scorpion) ... i Sis ai w. %él ate 

pult (acidity) ... sts ee sas Soe: aE puli ae 

teltu (winnow) ... a a aes bee. 222 telle se 





tulat (xope) eae ees oes eee eae eee tale sea 
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(5) In Malayalam / remains in all cases where it is found in Tamil. 


To sum up, Tamil, Mal. and Canarese preserve J. Tulu and Telugu soften it to 2. But Tulu 
does it in fewer cases than Telugu. Sometimes / \ % (m) in Tam., Tul., Telugu and Canarese. 


We shall give here a few examples where { \ min Canarese ;— 
gili and giné ‘ parrot’. 
alile and anile. 
kola and kona. 
malal and manal. 


(Vide Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, p. 190, art. 228 ) 


VII. — The Front Consonants (k’, g’, n’). 


(1) These consonants kf and g’ along with those derived from original velars & and g followed 
by front vowels, underwent many changes 1n the different Dravidian lauguages, riz, :— 


i’ (initial) \ 3, (vulgar s) in Tamil. 
\ ?f, in Malayalam. 
\ ¢f, s and d3 in Canarese. 
\ tf, ¢ and tin Tulu. 
\ tf, ¢s and sin Telugu; and d 5 in a few cases. 


(2) In Tamil 3 is the standard pronunciation ; but s is the one used by the illiterate and the 
vulgar, It is also the pronunciation of the Madras dialect. %od ‘ say’ is sol, 


(8) In Malayalam %’ uniformly becomes #f. 


(4) In Canarese § and d % are initial through accent-change and through the influence of 


neighbouring voiced consonants and liquids. S is the most common ; and there are only a few 
words with d 3. 


(5) In Tulu tf ~ & is very common: buts becomes initial through the influence of accent- 
change and the neighbouring voiced consonants and liquids. This s constantly changes into ¢, so 
that we have double forms in Tulu, words with s and z being both used. 


(6) In Telugu &’ before back vowels regalarly becomes és an affricate, and before front vowels 


becomes tf; and before voiced consonants and liquids and through the infiuence accent-change 
becomes ¢. 


(7) That Canarese and Tulu show a greater tendency towards ¢ than Telugn is shown by the 
following :~— 


(a) Canarese and Tulu have s even when Telugu has z¢f before voiced consonants and 
liquids. 


(b) Canarese and Tulu have s where Telugu has ¢f, before voiceless consonants. : 
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We shall now illustrate the above laws :-— 
(1) Before back vowels, 
iy \ & (Lam.); tf (Mal., Can., Tulu) ; ts (Telugu). 
NN ee a a a TT a 
Tamil. Mal. | Can, | Tula. Telugu. 

1 | Satti (vessel) tfatti .| tfatti | tfatti . | tsatti. 

2 | ¥ali (cold) .| tfali ..| tfali | tfali .| teali. 

8 | $4ppai (mat) ..| tfappea .| tfaipe .| tfape .| tsdpa. 

4 | Sokka (pure) ae re .. | tfokka ...| tfokka .| tfokka .| tsokka, 

5 |Sappu (suck) =... | tfappu —s.,..| tfappu .| tfappu .| tsappu. 

(2) Before front vowels. 
I’ \ & (Tamil) and tf (in all the rest). 
Tamil, Mal. | Canarese, Tulu, Telugu. 

1 | 8ippu (comb) ..| tfippu | tfipu ...| tfipu ».| tfipu. 

2 | Sillarai (change) ... ..| tfillare | tfillare ...)tfillare  ...| tfellara, 

3 |¥eppi (shell)  ... ase ..| tfippi tfeppi ..| tfeppi ...| tfeppi. 

4. | $ikka (lean) ae re ..| tfekke tSekka .| tSekka ...{ tfikka. 

5 | Sittu (note) ..| tfitta | tfitta ..| tfttta woe | tftttu, 


ee EETTEAsEsaEnEESsnestnEEne ntsc 3S cc aiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaadaaaaaaasaaaaaaaasaaaaadaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaastaaamatasasa 


co ss: no oe ~~ © PDO fF 


(3) Before voiced consonants and liquids. 


ko SN 3 (Tam.) ; 
Tamil. ee ee ee Mal. 
Surangu (to contract) 
Buli (eddy) | Jae | tfali 
Sihudal (dying) .. | tfaya 
8éruha (to leak) sae ste ..| tforaya 
Zudu (to burn) ... ae . | tfudu 
Salli (bit)... vee ia eo] tfalli- 
Zavali (cloth) ... ass w+ tfavali 
Sarivu (slope) ... ..| tfariva 


eS EL LTT TEe 


tf (Mal.) ; s and d3 (Can., Tulu and Telugu), 





. | tfurunnuya,,,.| surugu 


| sult 
| sigu 
| soru 
...| Suda 
| dZalli 
| davali 
.| dZarugu 


.| suruntu (n).. 


»| sali 

.| sigu 
soru 

.| sudu 
..{ dali 
.»| dZavali 


dZari 


Tulu. 





| Telugu. 


.| surugu. 
.»:| Sudi. 
ene sigu. 
.| solu. 
eo.| Suduma (a 
torch), 
e-| Calli. 
..| AZavali, 


dZaragu, 
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(4) In Tala initial s and éf derived from the Primitive Dravidian g’ easily change into ¢ ; 
and hence we have the following double forms :~ 


Tamil. Tulu. 
fan’d3i (a bag). san’tfi and tan’tfi. 
gandai (trouble). sante and tante. 
fandu (lane). sandu and tandu. 
Sammatti ( a pick-axe). tSammodi and tamboci. 
anil (squirrel). tfanil and tanil, 

Sinai (pregnant), sane and tane. 
Buvai (taste). sabi and tabi. 
Barakku (goods), sarakn and taraku. 
tappu (mistake). sappu and tappu. 
Saralai (gravel). sarale and tarale. 


(5) In Malayalam too we find vddil ‘a door ’ for Tamil edsal and Telugu v@kils. 


(@” medial). 
Primitive Dravidian g’ undergoes the following changes :— 
g \ 8 (Tamil) and also y. 
\ y (Malayalam). 
S sin Can., Tulu and Telugu. 





Tamil. | Mal, Canarese. | Tulu, | Telugu, 
ges)  . 
1 | vayiru (belly) ih .e.| Vayaru ...| basiru seuss. iF ‘eeesee 
2 | pay (mat)... oe Sus ose) DAY aes ...| hasige ...| hasige since 
3 | payaru (gram)... us e..| Payara —_.....| hesaru ...| hesaru ...| pesalu. 
4. | payir (corn) coe vee soe] PATIL w».{ Pasira coe) pair ...| Pasaru, 
5 | kayaru (rope)... woh ee) Kayata wu) cee Sines tféru. 
6 | uyir (life) uBir ... es o| UViL e-a| Usiru .| usira woe] USArU. 
7 | a8ai (to move) ... re ..| ayakka .,,| ase .. eeaeus ase, 
8 | kaSaru (dregs) ... ats wo kayar | kasaru ...| kasara ...| kasaru, 


a ae 


(1) In Tamil y and & easily interchange. For example, we have the following double 
forms ; asarudal and ayarudal ‘to be tired’; isatvou, tyaivu ‘union,’ Aakakku, kayulleu 
‘bitter’ ; kadar and kayar ‘dregs ;’ né3an and néyan, ‘friend.’ Mu3al and muyal ‘a rabbit . 
usar and uyar ‘High.’ Kadam and kayam, ‘tank.’ Part3am and partyam. 


(2) Sometimes the y is lost as in peyar \ pér, ‘name.’ Tamil kayar, 


; ‘rope.’ Teluzu 
tSéru. P 5 
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VIII, — The back Consonants (k, g, 3.) 
k, 
The present Dravidian k is most faithfully preserved by Canarese and Tula. Telugu has 
a great tendency for palatalisation; and Tamil stands midway between Telugu and Canarese- 
Tulu. 
(1) kis preserved in all the languages. 








Tamil, Mai, | Can, | Tulu. | Telugu. 
1 | kadal (sea) ae ve w»| kadal . | kadalu | Kadalu —.... | kadalu. 
2 | kadu (extreme) ... ei we kadu ..| kadu ..-| kadu wef Kadu. 
8 | katti (knife) | katti A kadti -o.| Kattt wv. | Katti. 
4 |karai (shore) 04. ove | kare ...| Kare .| kare wee] Kara. 
5 | kattu (bind) dia ae eo Katty kattu | kattw e.| katta, 
6 | kan (eye)... ss --| kan -.| Kan | kan... «| kannu. 
7 | kari (black) =... awe | kari... | kari | kari «..| kari, 
8 | kala (mix) bus bet | kalaynuyu ...| kala | kalapuni ...| kalagu. 
9 | kavi (cover) seis ove | kaviynya ,..| Kavi | kabi os] Kaviyu, 
10 | kival (guard)... ao 4 kaval | kavalu ...| KAvalu eo} kiivalu, 


(2) & \ g in Canarese, Tula and Telugu through the influence of accent-change and of 
the neighbouring voiced consonants and liquids. Out of 300 words in my Comparative 
Dictionary, about 50, 4. ¢., 16 per cent. have g (initial) in Canarese, Tuju and Telugu. 
aN PPE SS RESON Pl SRR ee SOL ET ee 

Tamil, | Mal. Can. | Tolu. | Telugu. 


1 | kedu (fixed time) woo «= sw Keds --.| gada ve-| Gadu .. gadavu. 
Q|kuntu (hill) .. «- -o(Kunne 4 gudda .|gudda ,,.| konda, 
3 | kadu (nest) ‘is kidu | gidu ofidu elidu. 
4. | kulai (bunch) or kule ..| gole ...| gole | gola. 

5 | kan’d3i (gruel) ... aes | kan’n’i lw. | gpan’dZi_— i... | Gan’ di 4 gan’di. 
6{kandan (male) ... «xs | kandan ...| gandan __....| ganta | ganda. 
7 | ketti (hard) oe katt1 -.| gatti «| gathi of gatti. 

8 | kal (wind) kattu ve.| Gili... .».| gali .».| gali, 

9 | kitu (scratch) ... kirw -.| gira ee.| gira .-4 giru. 
10 | kili (fear) wow (Kili. wd gill wee| Gili. eed gill. 

11 | kuri (mark) ee of kuti e»| QUTI o-.| Suri | guri, 


ne Lae aaa a As acca se LL ec cc cacécéaccacccc ccc assem! 
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a dl a 











So a ee eee ee 





(3) & \ # when followed by ¢ and é and falls together with the original £’ and 
undergoing the same further developments as the latter : 7. e., & followed by 


jandé \ & \ & (Tamil). 
\ tf (Malayalam). 
\ ¢f and s (Telugu). 
Or,in other words, it becomes a dental-spirant in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu. 


(3) bN h y 8 (Tamil); ¢f (Malayalam) ; #f and s (Telugu): but remains in Canarese and 
Tulu. 








EE ESSEEEnSnI GEARAnSNnnn Senn ean (ina iS SS aaa 
Canarese. | Tulu. | Tamil. | Mal. | Telugu. 

Snagit ee tT 

kirn (small) a _ ...{ kira o..| BIPM oe. .» | tfira ...| tfiru. 

kevi (ear) — ek eee kebi ...| BEV ses ey tfevi ie tfevi. 

kira (hiss) ee one | Kirottuni Stra... ...| tfira | tfiru. 

(roar). 
gida, (tree) fee. sls ...| gida (bedi... ...| tfedi .».| tfettu. 
kenaku (anger) ... ie ...| Kenaku ..j8inuku ...| tfinukku .. | tfenuku. 


kedaru (bit, scatter) ... ...| kettw .e.| Sidaru .../tfidaru _...| tfidara. 
kellu (bit) we sae ...| kella ...| Sillu ...| tfilla ...| tfilla. 


kettn (pare) hae cee .--| ketta .-.| Settu | tfettuya ...| tfekku, 


oe on @o oe FF CO DH 


key (hand) ite wae aes| KAL soe ...{ Sey (verb) ...! tfey(verb} ...| tfey. 


Note (1).—I+t should not be inferred from the above that Canarese and Tulu were not 
affected by the influence of the front vowels, though in them, this influence was not great. It 
is likely that most of the ¢f-words in Canarese and Tulu that are followed by 2 or @ have 
originally come from Primitive Dravidian &. We give below some words which have k tn 
Tamil, but tf in Canarese and Tulu:— 


eer ianinamnmnnn aenineennedt inne nate nna a aa) 


Tamil, | Mal. Telugu, | Can. | Tulu. 


LL LLL LLL LCC 


1 | kilai (branch) ... did .. | kilea ...| sela ...| sele ...| gellu, 
2 | kadi (fear) sas ais ...| kadi(pain)...| dZadiza ...| dgadi ...| &3adu. 





Note (2).—Telugu shows palatalisation in cases where the other languages do not: e. g:— 
(a) Tam., Mal. and Tulu kat, Can. kei isin Telugu tfey, ‘ hand.’ 
(b) Tamil, Mal., Can. and Tulu kedu ‘bad,’ is tfedu in Telugu, 


(c) Tam. and Mal. kts ‘ parrot ;’ Canarese and Tulu gint is tfiluka in Telugu. 
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—_— + 





Note (3)—Zamil and Malayalam show palatalisation in the jollowing words, while the other 
languages have k. 
(a) Tamil, S477 ‘a village;’ Mal. ¢férd; Can. kért; Tulu géri, Tel. gérd. 
(b) Tamil seluméu ‘ verdigris’ is kilubu in Can. ; kilemdu in Tulu. 
(c) ktrat ‘greens’ in Tamil becomes ‘fire n Malayalam, while Telugu has kira. 

Note (4)—k (initial) is sometimes lost. 

(a) Mal. karuya ‘a grass’ and Can, kartke; Tulu kadike, Telu. garika is aruhu in 
Tamil; so that Tamil has lost k inz¢tzal. 

(bo) Tamil? ‘ give’ and Oan.7 and Telu. ittsu seem to have lost the initial &, for, in 
Gondi, it is A? or st; In Kii, itis simu; In Malto ¢féya and in Kurukh tfia 
(vide L. S.). 

(c) Tam., Mal, Can., Tuolu wn ‘to eat’ isin Brohit kun (vide L. 8§., p. 628). 

Note (5)—Special developments of k in some of the North Dravidian languages :— 

(a) Tamil kai‘ hand’ is in Korvi kat; in Kaikidi kai, in Kurukh khekka. 

(bo) Tamil &dl ‘foot,’ is in Gondi kdl; in Korvi ddl; in Kaikadi &é?; in Kurukh 
khed; in Malto qued. 

(c) Tamil kan ‘eye’ is in Korvi hanna ; in Kaikidi kanna; in Karukh khann; in 
Malto ganuth;in Kui kénu; in Géndi kan; in Brabai khan. 

(a) Canarese Kivi ‘ear’ is in Korvi sav¢; in Kaikidi sva¢; in Korukh khebda ; in 
Malto gewuta ; in Géndi kavt; in Brahii khaf. 

Dr. Grierson says that &h is pronouriced as the Scotch ch in Loch; @. ¢., it is x, the 
voiceless velar spirant (wide JL. S., p. 412). The Malto ¢ too seems to have the same 
pronunciation, but is a little labialised. Hence it may be said that% \ x or xe in Brahti and 
Kurukh, and in Malto. Korvi and Kaikidi show that & \ s or s through the influence of 
palatal vowels. 


G. (medial), 


Primitive Dravidian g is written and pronounced g, 7. e., voiced velar stop in Canarese 
Tulno and Telugu. But in Malayalam and in the non-Brahman dialect of Tamil it is written 
k, but pronounced y as the voiced velar spirant. But the literary pronunciation of g is an 
aspirate in Tamil, ¢. ¢., 2. Examples of these are :— 


(1) g \ g(Can., Tulu, and Tel.) 3° 7 y(Mal.) \ 4 (Tamil). 


a ee i a aa 


Tamil, Mal. Can. | Tulu. Telugu. 








ahal (to go away) ie ...|ayaluya  ...| agala ...| agela sie ical 
ahappai (a spoon) ear és ayappan eee agape eee oonece agapa. 
nahai (laugh) ... eve oo] Daye ...| nage si tenses Naga. 


mahan (son)... sue ...| Mayan  ...| maga ...| mage oe sooeee 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 | pahal (day) eee ee ...| payal ...|hagaln ..|hagalu... pagalu. 
6 | pahudi (tribute) vee wee] POOL ...|pagadi ... pagudi _...| pagidi. 
7 |pahai (hate) ... re ...| Daye ...| page ...| page ...| paga. 
8 


tabu (fit)... aes a see| CAVL ...| taga ae tagu. 


arrears ren A EST Ne 
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(2) g & wv before back vowels. 


(a) Jn Tamil, padahu ‘boat,’1s also padavu. In valgur conversation this process ig very 
common. kaduhu, dhum, pakal, maham meaning ‘mustard,’ ‘will become,’ ‘day’ aud ‘ son, ? 
respectively, are pronounced vulgarly as kaduru, drum, paval, mavan. In Madras this ig the 
standard pronuneiation. 


(b) In Malayalam aya ‘bud’ becomes also ava (vile Gundert’s Mal. Diet., p. 188), 
dayil and davsl ‘drum. ’ 

(c) In Telugu, g often becomes v and both the forms are literary > (1) pagadamu and 
pavadamu ‘coral’; (2) paga and pdva ‘a sandal’; (3) poga and pwa ‘smoke’; (4) pogadu 
and povadu ‘to praise’; (5) pagalu and pavalu ‘ grieve’; (6) madugu and maduvu ‘to be kept 
down’; (7) méquiu and mivubu ‘to remain’; (8) mugguru and muvvury ‘three men’. 
(9) morugy and moruvu ‘to bark’; (10)tagablu and taralu ‘to happen’; (11) digu and diva 
‘to get down.’ These and some more are found in Brown's Zelugu Dietionary. 


(@) Canarese and Tulu preserve the guttural torm so faithfully that this change g \ ¥, 
is not illustrated im any of them, 


(3) g X y before fromt vowels, 


(a) This change is very common in New Tamil. Ghin ‘but’ is pronounced and 
written @yin 5 tuhil ‘cloth’ is éuyil; Bagirathi ‘the Ganges’ 1s Béytrathe; kértha: ‘a spoon’ 18 
also Aériyai in literary Tamil. 

(b) In Malayalam, Dr. Gundert (p. 188., Jal. Dict.) gives the example ardyattu and 
uriyatiu, 

(ec) The word vayiru ‘belly,’ which is found in Tamil and Malayalam is gaseru in 
Canarese ; but is varag in Korvi; and vérga in Kaikidei ; thus showing that y in vay las 
come from an original g. Korvi varag 4 vagara Z vagiru by metathesis. It is very likely 
that words having ye in Tamil and Malayalam and ¢/ in Canarese, Tulu and Telugu, had 
originally g- 

(d) In Telugu too, this change is common. Agu ‘to become’ has aytnadi ‘it become,’ 
but avutSunnadi ‘it becomes.’ Hence, a back vowel changes g into z, and a front vowel Into y 


IX. — Laws of doubled consonants (kk, tf[tf tt, tt, pp, rr). 


1. Primitive Dravidian had doubled consonants in the middle of a word. Dut these 
have undergone changes and simplification im Can., Tulu, Telugn, though they are faithfully 
preserved in Tamil and Malayalam. 


2. The Primitive Dravidian doubled consonants, which are preserved in Tam. and 
Mal. are m Can., To., and Tel: (1) either prec: ved ; (2) or simplified to a single voiceless 
consonant; (8) or sometimes simplified and voiced. 

8. Where the doubled consonants are preserved, the preceding vowel is always short. 


4. When they are simplified in Can., Tu. and Tel., the preceding vowel is always long. 
[ft it is short in Prim. Drav. and therefore in Tam. and Malayalam, it is lengthened in Can. 
Lu. and Tel., before simplification takes place. 


5. But, if the doubled consonants belong to a syllable other than the first and the second 
of a polysyllabic word, then the preceding syllable may be short and yet the doubled consonants 
may be simplified, 


6. Very often the simplified, single voiceless eonsonants are voiced, in the neighbour- 
hood of voiced sounds. 
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Examples, 
Tamil. Mal. Can. Talo. Telegu. 

1 | nakkan (foz) ..| nakkuya  ...| nakke ...| nakka (v) ...J nakka. 

2 | pakkam (side) .. | pakke ...| pakke - ..j pakke ...| pakka, 

3 | pokkal (navel) ... .. | pokkil --| pokkil ..| pavolu — ...) pokkili. 

4. | tattu (touch) ...| tatta ...| tattu ...| tattu ...| tatta. 

5 | tappu (fault)... one ...| tappu ...| tappa ...| tappu ..| tappu. 

6 | natftfu (trust) .. ea = natftfu ...jnatfifu  ... tents nat stfu. 
/II=InI (nISTIT/ IIIT nn enn ne ae 

7 | tikku (beat)... ae] takKnya tika ..., taku ..| tikn. 

§ | tottan (garden) ... na .-| tObban ...| tota... ...| tota... ...| tota. 

9 | téppa (grove) ... ay ...| toppu .. | topu ...| tdpa ...| tépu. 

10 | nattu (fix) he sii ~»| natte ...| natu ooo) Datu ...| natu, 
cD nn nnn eee EE EEEEEEEESSEEEEEEN 
11 | nokku (push)... oo oe | DOKKu ...jnuggu —.,.| niku m nuggu, nitka 
12 | pakku (dirt) ... or al caliaites siahou iuies piku. 

13 | madakku (fold) ... sii ...{madkku ...|madagn ...|madgu  .../ madagu. 


a Sp Un nn SNOT. mTOR ne eee 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
( Continued from p. 109.) 
SERIES II, 
BY H. A. ROSE, I.C.8. 

This Series is a compilation from most of the available Gazetteers and Settlement Reports 
relating to Districts in the Hastern half of the Ponjib and the North-West Frontier Province. 

Abbreviations. §, R.= Settlement Report: Gr.= Gazetteer : Monty,= Montgomery (District) : 
Mgarh.=Musaffargarh (District): Chenab Col. Gr.=Chenab Colony Gazetteer, 1904. 

Aad: a water channel, Gujrat S. R., p. 150; a’d:a small water channel from a well. Monty. 
S. R. Gloss., p. v. ; 

Ada: a catch that prevents the chakli of a well from going backwards. Monty. S. R. 
Gloss., p. xill. 

Adhalia: (i) a single crop field labourer who is found in everything by the proprietor and 
receives as his wage a small share of the produce: (ii) a tenant who supplies half the seed and half 
the plough oxen, and all the labour, and receives about one-half of the produce, Banni S. R., 1879, 
p. XXxvil. 

Adhjogi4 : a farm servant paid by a share in the produce. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

Adhmit: a half share in land. Of. mit. 
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Adh-sera man: lit. 4 ser per man: a specific rate of Zagqg saminddri or superior proprietor’s 
share of the produce. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 92. 


Agetri: early, (of cultivation), z. ¢., sowing before 15th Saman. Cf. pachhetri : Chenab 
Col, Gr., p. 75. 


Agwé&n: property made over in lieu of that stolen: the converse of sagwa, q. w.= wagwi, 
Ahi: a fish, ( pseudotropius atherenedes). Mgarh. S. R., p. 39. 

Ahl: manure, put onthe land. Cf. kallur. 

ALkAli: extra cesses (abwibi) paid in kind. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxii. 

Akehr: first ploughing. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. vi. 

Akhsai:; a game. Kohat 8S. R., 1884, p. 74. 

Aigad: aravine. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 26. 

Allah nami: a kind of marriage in which money is paid for a bride. Megarh. S. R., p. 68. 


Amlanah: a contribution to the pay of the proprietor’s amlah or accountants. Multan 8. R, 
1878-80, p. 45. 


Amlok: a tree, found in the upper valleys, Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 80; (Dicanyrus Lotus). 
Hazara 8S. R., 1874, p. 04. 


Amm : a variety of cotton. Of. desi. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 81. 

Amriti: a variety of jowdr. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Andai: half a eha¢ (an ox-load of grain). Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 128. 

Andaz: atax. Kohat 8S. R., p. 185. 

Angari: a plant, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34. 

Angtri: a young blade just coming out of the ground. Monty. S. R., Gloss,, p. xi. 


Angyari : a disease of buffaloes. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. xvi. 


Ani-guggu: a bird of ill.omen. Its cry when heard devastates the country for 10 miles round. 
Shahpur—applied to a Settlement Collector who imposed a heavy assessment in that District. 


Annhi godi: the first hoeing of a fiell of sugarcane. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 67. 


Anwanda: the share of the produce taken by others than.the owner or tenant of the land. 
D.G. K. Gr, p. 82. 


Apere jamian: dates which grow spontaneously : Cf. gidari@n. Mgarh, S. R., p. 30, 
A’phar: a disease of sheep. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p, xvii. 

Appar; land which has been lain fallow for a year. Jhang S. R., p. 152. 

Ar: (i) a pretext; (11) the cogs of a chakl?é, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xi, 

Ara: remains of a canal or water-course. Multan Gr.,, p. 4. 

Arak: a bullock not broken in. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Ari: acoat. Mgarh.S. B., p. 37. 


Armosh ; a camel at the commencement of its ninth year. Monty. &. R. Gloss., p. xv. : a camel 
which is more than eight years old. Jhang S.R., p, 111. 


Aroe ; a birth custom performed in the fifth month of a woman’s first pregnancy: sweetmeat is 


prepared by her parents, and a little put in her lap, the rest being divided among relations, Multan 
Gr., p. 89. 
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Asis&: vows: ? asis. asisri, prayer, blessing: P. Dy., p.49. Monty. S. R. Gloss, xxv. 
At: rubbish of all kinds for filling up a well. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 
Ata ghat&: lit. ‘flour (and) a sheep’: a vow at a shrine. Mgarh, §. R., p. 85. 


Atan; an amusement in which women move in a citcle, clapping their hands and singing in 
concert, Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 75. 


Athari; a domestic sweeper, who is always in attendance on the husbandmen, a man ofa 
work : pp. to sept. Gujrat 8. R., p. 40. 


Afhain s a man specially employed to attend to tobacso crops and paid a share of the yield before 
division between landlord and tenant:=cheogi: D. G. K. Gn, p. 108. 


Babbil:; a very thorny species of acacia, which grows on the slopes of sand-hills. D,. I. Khan 
S. R. 1879, p. 25. 


Bachcha : a small wooden cylinder sunk inside a cracked well to make it serviceable. Cf. 
chobachcha. Jhang S. R., p. 76. Dédlna: to sink an interior cylinder in a well, of which the water 
level has sunk below the original brick-work. Monsty. 8. R. Gloss,, p. xi. 


Bachwa: a variety of fish. Multan Gr., p. 28. 
Badit wela: the time from dawn to sunrise. Jhelum S. R., p. 56. 
Badri: dates which ripen in the month of Badrz or Bhadon. Megarh. S. R.,, p. 30. 


Badza: a plant which bears a white flowet and grows to a height of 3 or 4 feet. MKohat 
S. R., 188, p. 30. 


Bagar : a vatiety of cotton plant: D. G. K. Gr, p. 110. Cf. kkhandni. 
Bagar: a vatiety of jowdr, Monty. S. R. Gloss, p. x. 

Baggd: avatiety of moth. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Baggi: white mce. Multan Gr., p. 216. 


Bagh : irrigated soil situated in the immediate vicinity of a village, cultivated principally by 
miélis, Of. bate. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 194. 


Bahan: Populus Buphratica. Of. ubhén. Megarh. S. R., p. 29. 
Bahan : land ploughed up beforehand and prepared for sowing. Jhang 8. R., p. 152. 


Baharbadi: a small jhaidr having only a few pots, but those of large size, and worked by a 
single bullock: see oral, Multin Gr., p. 209. 


Bahardi: irrigated land which gets an occasional dressing of manure. Hazara S. R., 1874, 
p. 91. 

Bahikar : a thick, low brushwood, Jhelum 8S. R., p. 3. 

Bahir: a trading party, D.I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p. 181. 

Bahutra: the pinne of a date tree. Mgarh. S. R., p. 31. 

Baiphalli: a plant. Mgarh. S. R., p. 34. 

Bakan: a plant, a mete weed, but used for fodder: Cf. bhdkan. .Mgarh. S. R,, p» 33. 

Bakhain: a garden tree, Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 30. 

Bakrain: aclimber. Multén Gn, p. 19. 

Balkhi: a variety of tobacco. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., xi. 

Bambli: an inferior variety of rice. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 112. 

Ban: a deep, loamy soil. Cf. chach, che, guadé, mal. Jhelum 8. R., p. 118. 
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Band : an eighth share ina horse. Jhang 8. R., p. 110. 
Band : (i) an embankment : (ii) an embanked field. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 108. 


Banda: (i) a share among the Karréls and in the Switht tract. Cf.wanda. HazaraS. R., 
1874, p. 156 ; (ii) a dependent village. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 20. 


Bandi: ashed for keeping cattle in the summer months: Cf. kur. Hazara S. R., 1874, 
p. Sl. 


Banera: the parapet of a well, the portion above ground. Monty. S.R., Gloss., p. xii, 
Bangra: a sword dance. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 75. 


Bankhor : the wild chestnut, used for making furniture and hardware. Hazara S. R., 1874, 
p. 11. 


Banni: the gift of a band or field as compensation for a murder: D.G. K. Gr., p. 44, and 
Kohat 8. R.,p. 79. Cf. wanni. 


Bar: a tree: see Lanuja. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 30. 


Barah: in Pashto~=a hill torrent : in the Marwat applied to n@idddr land. Banni S. R., 1899, 
p- SXXvill. 


Bara: disease of the date palm. Megarh. 8. R., p. 32. 
Bara gara: mutual embrace. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 184. 
Barangar: a poor hard, stony, soil. Of. dhdngar. Hazara S.R., 1874, p. 195. 


Barangi: the Quercus dilatata, the wood is hard and brittle and makes excellent charcoal. 
Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 11. 


Barghand: the act of increasing the width of two or more pattis or khulahs or divided strips of 
land by cutting off from their length and adding to their width. This is often done in vesh villages, 
for purposes of convenience. Banni S. R., p. xxxvii. 


Bari: unirrigated but manured land situated in the immediate vicinity of a village. Ct. charg, 
lipéra and dhokwalk. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 196. 


Barmi: the yew: the wood is used for uprights and is very durable. Cf.thund. Hazara S. R., 
1874, p. 11. 


Bashin: a male hawk. Mgarh.S, R., p. 38, 
Bashyar: a kind of snake.. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 42. 
Bata: a wild walnut, Hazéra S. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Bata: (1) a tree, fluggea virosa, Pashto barra, Peshéwar 8. R., 1878. p, 18: (ii) the pinky 
white flower of the kar@l bush. Jhang 8. R., p. 22. 


Batalah : (i¢., ‘£2') an exaction, the proprietor sometimes claimed to have his share weighed 
at 42 sers to the maund. Multin S. R., 1873-80, p. 45. 


Batang: a grafted pear tree. Hazéra 8, R., 1874, p. 94; bataugi: a wild pear tree. 
Bathfin: aplant. Cf. datéin. Megarh.S. R., p. 83. 

Batti: a kind of fish (Notopierus chitala). Cf. part, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 40. 

Batti: fallow. Banni S. R., 1879, p. xxxvii. 

Batu: a weed. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p 69. 

Battin: a plant. Cf. bathiin. Mgarh. S. R., p. 83. 
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Batair : a disease of moth, mah, ming and tl, the first three are attacked in Asi and KaAtak, 
the last also in Bédron. It generally occurs when there has been much rain. The plant shrivels 
ap, and the pods do not fill, The whole field is not attacked, but scattered plants. Monty. S. R. 
Gloss., p. Vili. 


Bodana: lit., ‘seedless,’ a superior kind of grape. Hazira §. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Beghar: a double jhaldr. Multan Gr., p. 205. Adouble Persian wheel, with one wheel placed 
above the other. Mgarh. S. R., p. 8. 


Bel: the second ploughing, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 106, 


Bela: « deep l.am soil free of stones with an abaidance of moisture and exceptional facilities 
for retaining it, Cf. cho, cund, las, negar, dab, mal, nalla, navi, dungt, bacht, gujrat, and gujha¢t- 
Hazara S. R., 1868-74, p. 196. 


Berah ghori: a wedding observance, at which the barber makes a délah or small palanquin of 
kandh grass and puts in it 8 lamps made of flour paste. Gujrat S. R., p. 47. 


Berak : a rag (tied to a tree as an offering). Shahpur Gr., p. 86, 
Bhaé didh bh&: one share and 14 shares, ze. (rent) 2ths and ths, Multan Gr, p. 181. 


Bhagar: a variety of cotton, which lasts for three years: the first year it yields a half crop, and 
for the next two years, if watered, afullcrop. U.1I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 343. 


Bhagnari: a tall, expensive breed of cattle. Multin Gr., p. 233. 

Bhaini: a temporary encampment. Chenab Col. Gr,, p. 28. 

Bhaira: a weed, with a lilac coloured bell-like flower. Multén Gr., p. 208. 

Bhairi: a kind of hawk. Mgarh. 5. R., p. 38. 

Bhaiwal: a partner in cultivation, but not in proprietary right. 

Bhiiwéli: partnership in horses ; see band, putr, sam, tankila, Jhang 8S. R., p. 110. 
Bhakal : crushed édjra ears. Multan. 


Bhan: poplar. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 117: (Populus euphratica) Multan Gr., p. 14, 

Bhanda:(?) a granary. Multan Gr., p. 211. 

Bhangr4: a plant of two kinds, one bears blue flowers: the other grows on the banks of water 
courses. Megarh. S. R., p. 34. 


Bhar: the cylinder of a well. Multdn Gr., p. 195. 
Bhara: fees paid to a machhi for baking. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxui. 


Bharatta: the wild cherry, used for building sheds; a good turning wood, leaves used as 
manure on rice-fields. Of. kdlakdth. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 11. 


Bhargar: a ravine = para. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 104. 

Bhattha: s.fem.: damage (to a well). Multan Gr., p. 196. 

Bhawrian: rough spots on the coat of a horse. Jhang 8. R., p. 110. 

Bhekur: the Pukras pheasant or koklds. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 14. 

Bhikh: a charitable contribution demanded by the proprietor. Multan S. R. 1880, p, 45. 
Bhir: (?) a heap of ruins (Panj. theh). Multan Gr., p. 125. 

Bhoang: a due paid by a cultivator to one who cleared the land. Maltén Gr., p. 179. 


Bhocha: the present sent by a bride’s parents to the bridegroom's family among the middle 
classes =#kd. Gujrat 5. R., p. 43. 
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Bhora: good land, generally manured, close to a village == dehwas in the Marwat and warbai 
in Bannii Proper. Banni 8. R., 1879, p. xxxvii. 


Bhu’enphor: a weed with waxy unwholesome-looking flowers (see Jukes, s. .). Multin Gr., 
p. 208. 


Bhui: a weed bearing yellow bunches of blossom. Multin Gr., p. 208. 
Bhikan: a plant. Cf. dakan. Mgarh. 8S. R., p. 33. 
Bhulari: chaff of bdjra and worthless: D. G. Khan Gr., p, 110. Cf. dhui, and M, bhulur. 


Bhurni: the horizontal beam below the dhurjal or vertical pole of a well. (Of. bharwanni 
Juke’s Dicty. of W. P., p. 39); kanjun, Multa Gr., p, 197. 


Bhurnt: the marble-backed duck, Mgarh. 5. R., p. 39. 

Bigar (? begér): work onadam. D.I, Khan S. R. 1872-79, p. 109. 

Bija : (i) a nursery for seedlings. D.G, Khiin; (ii) a seedling. Multan Gr, p. 216. 
Bilhar : a pair of wells, D.G. Khan Gr., p. 104. 


Bindi: a sack made of palm leaf fibre. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 108; (ii) a bag made of the 


pinne of adate tree. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 30; (ili) a bag. Multan Gr., p. 227; (iv)=bela, a large 
island: cf. dona. Jhang Gr., p. 9. 


Birat: a cash indm or grant. Of. bards (Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 32). Kohat 8. R., 1884, 
p. 189. 


Bishi: poisonous, of soil: a term applied to the black ka llar soil which is fatal to plant life. 
Jhang S. R., p. 8. 


Biswat: the fee which a potter or carpenter receives from a land-owner for helping him to 
carry seed to the field at sowing time. Gujrat S. R., p. 41. 


Bitalah, see batdlah. 
Bithara: D. G. Khan Gr., p. 108. 
Bokhat: a plant (asphodelus fistulosus). Multan Gr., p. 20. 


Bol: a song of a sententious or suflistic character, +. g. kai, described in Multin Gr., pp. 112. 
114, 


Boli: an advance sale of wheat not yet ripe. Multin Gr., p. 218. 
Brakha: a lot or share of land. Cf. bakhra. 

Buar : the Gadwall duck. Mgarh. S. R., p. 39. 

Budd: atemple. Multan Gr., p. 337. 


Budhi: a disease of goats, the same as sari, but not very fatal. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 98. 
Bughat: a weed, bearing white bells, Multan Gr,, p. 208. 


Bithé : (i) a hole in the top of a palld by which grain is put in. Monty. S, R. Gloss., p. xix ; 
(ii) a door way or entrance ; hagg bitha is a bamtdna rate levied in Pakhar. Banni 8. R,, p. XXXVii. 


Buhara: a fruit-statk after the fruit has been taken off—of dates : opp. to gosha, 
Bain: a useless plant. Multan Gr,, p. 19. 


Bukhét: the wild onion. Of. pidzt. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 69. 
Bulbula: see atan, 


Bulli: the flowers of the ¢iz, the u 


pper part of the stem of saccharum sara. Cf. makhan sawii. 
Mgarh, S. R., p. 33. . 
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Bur: the down of the kdndr or bulrush (Typha augusiifolia), Megarh. 8. R., p, 9. 


Bara: pollen. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xi; (ii) a ball of dates, the ema white waxy bud, which 
is the flower-bud, Multan Gr., p. 227. 


Bari (i) the fruit of the kdndar plant. Multan, Gr., p. 20; (ii) a pudding made of the down 
of the bur, g. v. 


Bushka: a wild vegetable. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 78. 
But: a disused water-course; tsa Khel. BanniS. R., 1899, p. xxxvii. 


Bata: stool; produce of one grain ; a general name for any green plant. Monty.S. R.Gloss.. 
p. Xl. 


Batimar: aman who by clearing the jungle and by bringing land under cultivation has 
acquired a permanent right to cultivate. Mgarh. 8, R., p. 94, 


Chab: an earthen embankment (=chap). D, G. Khan Gr., p. 105. 


Chach: a loamy soil, see dan. 


Chadni-mar : an affection of crops (occasionally heard of ; it is not clear what it is). Monty. 
S. R., Gloss., p, ix. Of, Sialkot S. R., p. 129. 


Chaggan: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p, xvi, 
Chahak: dim., a little well, D. G. Khan. 

Chajjardar: a kind of snake. Cf. phannidr. Jhang S. R., p. 27. 
Chajji: a man who winnows. Jhang S. R., p. 99. 


Chak chingal: 2 game in which girls take each other’s hands and whirl round. Multdéu 
Gr., p. 99. 


Chakkar: an island. D.G, Khan Gr., p. 6. 

Chakki: an oblong block of salt Cf. fabbi. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 148. 
Chakor: an open basket in which chupdtis are served. Kohat S. R., 1384, p. 74. 
Chal: alake. Mulian Gr., p, 42. 

Chali: branches. Of. ganda. HaziraS. R., 1874, p. 80. 


Chalweshta: a canal watchman and share distributor: also a tribal messenger among the 
Wazirs. Banni S. R.,, p. xxxvii. 


Chaman: the splash-board which prevents earth from falling into the well. Multin 
Gr., p. 197. 


Chana&: manure, when pulverized and applied by top-dressing to growing crops. Mgarh, 
S. R., p. 75. 


Chandan: arvof. D. G. Khan. 
Chandur: a lark. Mgarh. S. R., p. 36. 


Changhol: a bridegroom ; Peshawar, 8. R., 1878, p. 137. Fem. -a, a bride; Kohat S. R. 
1884, p. 81. 


Chanja: a cultivated walnut. Hazara §. R., 1874, p. 94. 
Channa=katora. Multan Gr., p. 83, 

Channi, a disease of Indian corn. Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 128. 
Chap: asignet, Jhang S. R., p. 57. 
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Chapak: a male hawk. Megarh. S. R., p. 38. 
Chape: (2) a piece of cloth. Gujrat S. R., p. 48. 


Chapli: sandals. Cf.h&her?. Jhelum S. R., p. 54, chappli. D. G. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 73, 
Sandals made of the dwarf palm. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 72. 





Chappar: a depression. Chenab Ool. Gr., 1894, p, 63. 


Char: bread collected by menials of a mosque, morning and evening, fromevery house. Hazira 
S. R., 1874, p. 73. 


Charag: a kind of hawk. Mgarh. &. R., p. 38. 
Char&l: pease = maittar. Multan Gr., p. 220. 


Charhai: the pay of the man who gathers dates ; equal to ~;t4 of the produce of the trees. 
Shang S. R., p. 160, 


Chari: unirrigated manure land ; see ddri, 
Chari: a large wooden spade tipped with iron, Hazara 8S. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Ch4rikar: a tenant to whom the proprietor supplies a plough and seed and gives a share of 
the produce. Cf. skarik. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 92. 


Charoh&: (lit: ‘ washerman’) a harmless snake, Mgarh. S. R., p. 42. 


Charra: pawindahs (migratory Pathéus ) who have no belongings and come down to the 
plains as labourers, D, I. Khan 8, R., 1872-79, p. 184. 


Chat: an ox-load of grain. Of. gundzi. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 128. 
Chath: blasting a roof of salt. Jhelum S. R., p, 71. 


Chatti: (2) a sack used for carrying grain on donkeys, ets. Monty. 8S. RB. Gloss., p Vil.; as 
much land as can be sown with an ox-load of wheat seed. D. I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p- 130. 


Chatti: a fine: an arb:trary tax or penalty imposed on a village in Sikh times, 
Chattri: see kzrhdi. Multiin Gr., p. 83. 


Chauga: a 6-year old camel. Jhang S. R., p. 111. 


Chaurimér : literally ‘‘shoulder-striker,” a kind of paralysis of the limbs, Mygarh §, R., 
p. 35. 


Ohawara: a kind of date. Multin Gr., p. 228. 

Chel-o-yak : a rate on sheep (Re. 1 per 40 head of the flock). Kohat, 8, R, 1884, p-. 101, 
Cheogi: see aihatn. 

Chetari: the bar-headed goose. Banni S, R., 1879, p. xxxvi. 

Chhahwola: the time from suntise to about 10 a.m. Jhelum S. R., p. 56. 

Chhalli: a kind of fish. Mgarh S. R,, p. 40. 

Chhén-pint : the process of drawing out, extracting, e. g., milking. Megarh. 

Cnhaép: a temporary dam on a small water-course. Multan Gr., p. 325. 

Chhap&ki: an ash-coloured bird, the size of adove. Mgarh S. R., p. 38. 

Chhar&: a way of using the topa. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. vii. 

Chhatr: a camel from 3 to 4 years old. Multan Gr., p. 286. 

Chhatt: broadcast. Multin Gr., p. 207. 

Chhattar ; a camel at the commencement of its 4th year. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 
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Chhatte: the age at which the front hair of a small girl is cut straight across the forehead 
and the back hair is allowed to hang loose, Mgarh 8. R., p. 68. 


Chhauda: the overlapping bark of the trunk of the palm tree. Multan Gr., p. 227. 
Chhektjal: adrag net. Cf. gh@wé. Megarh. 8. B., p. 82. 

Chhert: a buffalo herd. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xii. 

Chhoi: a dry makket plant. Monty. S. R. Gloss, p. xi. 

Chichka: a variety of jowdr, Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 


Chik: a rope made of minj used to fasten the yoke to a gddi or driving seat of a well. 
Jhang S. R., p. 83. 


Chilki: an ornament of silver worn round the waist by Hindu women. D. G. Khan Gr, 
p. 46. 
Chilwa: a variety of fish, Multan Gr., p, 23. 


Chimbar: a grass (Hleusine eqyptiaca), Multan Gr., p. 19. 

China: roan. (Cf. chinna, sorrel at P. Dy., p. 235), Jhang S. R., p. 110. 

Chinkara: a bird. Multan Gr,, p. 209. 

Chiratta , a weed like a dandelion. Multiin Gr., p. 208. 

Chiri: the best kind of Biloch mare. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 119. 

Chirvin-pind: split dates. Multan Gr., p. 228. 

Chita: lit ‘mad,’ a side channel of the Indus which leaves the river a little south of Mart 


where it emerges from the Salt Range, and is nearly continuous to about the middle of the Muzaffar- 
garh Dist. Mgarh. S. R., p. 15. 


Chittri: a disease of moth, mdh, ming, melons and saw. It appears in October. White spots 
appear on the leaves. No grain forms. Only plants here and there are affected. Monty. 8. R. 
Gloss., p. Viil. 

Cho: a loamy soil see Jan: an unirrigated deep loam soil: cf. bela. 

Chob: a kind of shawl worn by women, Monty, S. R. Gloss., p. xx. 

Cheb chakkal: the wood-work of a well. Mult&én Gr., p. 197, 


Chobachcha: a small wooden cylinder. Of. dacheha. 


Chopa: a cluster of stems springing from one stool of a date-palm, in Kabirwala. Cf. thadda. 
Multan Gr., p, 228. 


Chopah: rearing trees from seed. D.I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 278. 
Choper: agame. D.G. Khan Gr, p. 18. 

Chopkali: a necklet. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 42. 

Choti-phul: an ornament. Multan Gr,, p. 89. 

Chabra, and musbki: two kinds of snake. Megarh. S. R., p. 42. 


Chukanna: a small portion of land given in excess of the tribal share to make up for its 
inferior quality. Hazara S. R. 1874, p. 156. 


Chihbri: a variety of jowdr. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. x. 


Chula: a house-tax introduced in recent times with the object of preventing the acquisition of 
any permanent right in land. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 25. 
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Chung : a marriage ceremony which consists in grinding a few grains of wheat, Multén 
Gr., p. 93. 


Chunne se: contagions (sic). Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvil. 
Chup4éna: to munch. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 84. 


Churait: a tenant-at-will, who can be ejected at the end of an agricultural year. D.G, Khan 
Gr., p. 86. 


Churh: a small torrent, Cf. Jurih. D.G. Khan, Diack’s S. R., p. 3. 

Dab: a grass (Andropogon muricatus). Multan G. R., p. 19. 

Daba: rinderpest. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 97. 

Dachi: the shell drake or burrow duck. Mgarh. R.S., p. 39. 

Dachi: a she-camel, which has brought forth her first calf. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 
Dad: an agneduct. Banni §. R., p. xxxvii. 

Dadah: a fixed share. Bannt S. R., p. xxxvil. 

Dadherha: a parrot. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 37. 

Daftar: land. Pesh4war 8, R., 18738, p. 86. 


Dag: (Pashto), dagar (Hindki also): waste land bearing little herbage; a rain dramage 
catchment area lymy above a cultivated plot, Banani 8. R., p. xxxvii. 


Dah: the ledge of the Sandal Bar. Jhang. S. R., p. 2. 
Dahi: a kind of fish (Labeo calbzsu). Mgarh. 8S. R., p. 40. 


Dahna: a word used before ch@h (well), to express an unit: e.g. Vin duhnd chdh, ‘3 wells.’ 
Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. v. 


Daira:avillage st-house, (=dera). Gujrit S. R., p. 46:—dér: a Jangli menial who looks 
alter the daira (hostel, _. .s it, and keeps the fire alight day and night. Chenab Cul. Gr. 1894, p. 106. 


Dajal: a breed of c:..le slightly inferior to the masséwih. Multan Gr., p. 233. 

Dak: a form of acquisition of land. D. G. Khin Gr,, p. 78. 

Dak: a cire'e dik-dar. D. G. Khan, Diack’s S. R., p. 73. 

Dakar: a light clay easily irrigated, anl fertile, generally well mannred, and adapted for all 
crops. Cf. gusrah, Multan 8. R., 1873-80, p. 6. 

Dakan gonglin: a turnip prepared for seed. Mgarh. S. R., p. 81. 

Dai (dalh) : a holding or estate of which the wells have fallen in. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 105. 

Dal: anestate, D G. Khan Gr.,, p. 105. 

Dala- lit. :a child’s skirt ; a due similar to jholi—see dalla. Multan S. R. 1880, p. 44. 

Datliya : coarsely ground grain. Monty, S, R. Gloss., p. xxv. 

Da'la: (d2ldP), a child’s skirt: hence adue. Multin Gr., p. 182. 


Dalla: iv the villages of Sw&t, Dir and Bajaur there are two (or more) parties called dalla, 


each with its own jerga. The party m power is called bande dalld, that in opposition and out of 
power lande dalld. 


Dam: aspll. D.I. Khan 8. R., 1872-79, p. 71. 
Dambhara: a kind of fish (Laseo rohita), Mgarh. S. 8, p. 40. 
Damni: anecklet. D G. Khan Gr, p. 42. 
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Damrah: the rohi, Labeo rohita, Banni S. R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Danda giti: hopscotch, a game. Myarh. S. R., p. 71. 

Dandi: the upright stick of the churning staff. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xviti. 
Dandili: atooth-pick, D. I, Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 74. 

Dandi chigari: a kind of wheat. Jhang S. R., p. 87. 

Dangir: the Argus pheasant. Hazara, 8, R. 1874, p. 14. 


Danna : (i) an unirrigated soil, (ii) the level top of a long ridge. Hazara 8. R., 1874 p. 197 
(iii) a sandy waste—-Indus villages. Bann §. R., 1899, p. xxxvii. , 


Daphi: the stump of a date tree, Rangpur. Mgarh §. R., p. 31. 

Dar : the custom of distributing money (from one anna to a rupee each) to mirdsis at weddings : 
cf. rdiarchdr?. Gujrat S. R., p. 42. ve 

Dar: aschool. Multin Gr, p. 112, 

Dari: ? 4, acess in D. G. Khao: Gr, p. 84, 

Darrah : an allotment of land to a section Inside a ¢é/. Bann S. R., p. xxxvil. 

Darwai: a village accountant. Peshawar S. R. 1878, p. 86. 

Daryai: a weed. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 69. 

Dastar: acertain portion of the property which devolves on the successor to a chiefship 
ordinarily the eldest son. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 307, 

Datid kKh&ni: a kind of wheat, indigenous toa cold climate; it ripens slowly, and can only 
be grown io the higher valleys. Cf. spin and ¢tiréhi, Iohat 8. R., 1884, p 121. 

Dedh4: a cloth fastened round the waist. Of. tahmat and manjhld. Mgarh. S. R., p. 62. 

Dedhatakia: wheat or barley when the ear is forming, but has not come out of its sheathing 
leaves. Monty. S. R. Gloss., xi. 

Dehla: an unopened bud of the tarin tree, Cf. ddia. Multan Gr., p. 84. 

Dehnti: pod, of cotton. Multdo Gr., p. 210, 

Dehwas: good land generally manured, close to a village. Cf. bhora. 

Deora: a camel-grazier. Multan Gr,, p. 187, 

Deredari: lavish hospitality. Multan Gr., p. 104. ; 

Desi: (i) a variety of Indian corn. Monty 8. R. Gloss., p. x. : (il) a variety of cotton, 


Of. amm. 

Dhadhrian: green pods roasted of peas and gram, Mgarh.§S. R., p. 8v. 

Dhigs, mauli k&: a skein of red thread, with a knot in it, sent as a token that the wed ding 
is to take place on a certain day. Gujrat S, R., p. 44, 

Dhaikwan : a vessel with a cover, Multan Gr., p. 83. 

Dhan : a table land of some size situated in a hill tract. Hazara S. R., 1874, p, 197. 

Dhangar : a hard clay soil full of stones. Cf. jhémra. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 197: a hard, 
stony, poor soil: cf. darangar, Hazira S, R., 1874, p. 195. 

Dhangeré : lit., a kicking-strap tied on a cow before milking; a marriage consisting of the bare 
nikah, without any of the usual ceremonies. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 69, 


Dhania: coriander. Multin Gr., p. 228. 
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Dhaont: (i) a bathing festival held chiefly on Sunday in river-worship, Multan Gr., p. 116; 
Gi) the bathing season, 2b., p, 8b. 


Dhar = 4 kaudaks = 28 khulas; Marwat. Banvi S. R,, 1899, p. xxxvil. 


Dhira: a walled enclosure at the corner of a fizid in which cattle are folded. Cf. dhon, 
Chenab Col, Gr., 1894, p. 68. 


Dharrawal: kiélépéni lands: so-called from the dhurras or shares on which they are held. 


D, I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p. 162. 
Dhaular: a fort. 


Bar. Jhang 8. R., p. 2. 


Chenab Ool, Gr., 1849, p. 25. 
Dhaya : (i) the old high bank of a river. Chenab Col. Gr., p. 3; (a) the ledge of the Séndal 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


EUROPEAN GRAVES AT KABUL. 


Tue following passage from Masson’s Naria- 
tive of Various Journeys in Buluchistan, Afgha- 
nistan, and the Panjab (London, 1842), Vol Il, 


p. 275, is probably unfamiliar to most 
readers — 


‘There are many head-stoncs in the Kabul 
burial-grounds, which have an antiquity of 
several centuries; many of these may have been 
removed from their original sites, but they bear 
inscriptions in antiquated Arabic and Persian 
characters. I am not aware that stones with 
Cufie epitaphs exist, which, however, would not 
have been deemed strange, looking at the long 
period the Caliphs dominated in these countries. 


in the grave-yards of the hill Assa Mahi a 
neglected stone, distinguished by a sculptured 
mitre, denotes the place of rest of a Georgian 
bishop, who it would seem died at Kabul three 
or four centuries since. In the Armenian ceme- 
tery likewise a mitre on one of the stones points 
to the rank of the person deposited beneath in, 


although tradition is silent as to him or his 
age, 


But the more curious, and to Englishmen the 
most interesting grave-stone to be found 
about Kabul, is one commemorative of a 
countryman, and which bears a simple epitaph 
and record, in large legible Roman characters. 
The monument is small, and of marble, not of 
the very frequent description of upright head- 
stone, but of another form, whichis also common: 
and which imitates the form of the raised sod 
over the grave. It is to be seen close to the 
ziarat, or shrine of Sh&h Shéhid, in the burial- 


rather confusedly engraved around the sides of 
the stones, but runs as follows :— 

HERE LYES THE BODY OF JOSEPH 
HICKs, THE SON OF THOMAS 
H'CKS AND ELDITH WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LYFE THE ELEVENTH 
OF OCTOBER 1666. 

The date carries us back to the commencement 
of the reign of Aurangzéb [acc. 1658], when 
Kabul was held by one of his lieutenants.’ An 
old grave-digger, Masson goes on to say, stated 
that ‘the monument commemorated an officer 
of artillery, who stood so high in the estimuation 
of the governor, that they were buried close each 
other on a contiguous mound, This, and the 
monument raised over the governor were pointed 
out to me by the venerable depository of funeral 
lore, and he assured me that the monument 
placed over the Feringhi (European) or of 
Mr. Hicks, had been removed, before his memory, 
from its correct locality, and placed over the 
grave of a Mahomedan; such transfers, however 
indecorous or indelicate, being sometimes made. 
On a tappa, or mound, some distance to the south, 
is another monument of the same form, but 
of larger dimensions, which is also believed to 
rest on the grave of a Feringhi. The inference 1s 
here drawn from the direction of the stone, 
which is from east to west, no epitaph being 

present to render the fact certain.’ 

I wonder if these interesting monuments 
still exist. Masson’s notes of his travels m 
Afghanistan seventy years ago, partially pre- 
served in Ariana Antigua, show that the country 
is fall of ancient remains, Buddhist and other, 
and that at that time no objection was raised to 
the presence of an Englishman, or to his 
antiqnarian explorations. It is a pity that 
Lord Auckland’s blundering policy should have 


ground east of the gate of the same name, and | 


resulted in the closing of the country. 
within some two hundred yards of it. It is! 


VincENT A, SMITH. 
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THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., 1.C.8., Rezo. 


HANKS to the labours of the late Professor Kielhorn, whose sudden death is so deeply deplored, 
I was able in the second edition of The Barly History of India (pp. 867-70) to give an authentic 
outline of the history of the leading kings of the Pala dynasty from about A.D. 735 to 1193; and 
in J. R, A. S. 1909, when dealing in two articles with the Gurjaras of Rajputéna and Kanavj, to 
publish a Synchronistic Table showing the relation between the Palas and the contemporary 
dynasties. In the same articles (pp. 258-62) I worked out the history of Dharmapala so far as it 
touches on that of the Gurjaras. The publications cited, although giving the references needed to 
guide readers interested in pursuing the enquiry, could not provide a full treatment of the epigraphic 
evidence for the Pala history, which requires considerable space. 


The present paper sets forth in detail all the Pala inscriptions known to me, and 
gives a trustworthy dynastic list, with the necessary justification of the entries. I had 
hoped to continue it with a complete discussion of Taranath’s evidence and everything else bearing 
on each reign, but various cirvumstances compel me to drop the pursuit of the subject for the 
present, and to content myself with offering a dry statement of the facts upon which the history 
of the Palas must be founded. It is clear that the beginning of the dynasty must be placed in the 
first half of the eighth century, and that sufficient fixed dates are known to reduce chronological 
uncertainties to moderate dimensions, 


I abstain from discussing the views expressed by other students in various essays. The out- 
line now presented rests upon a firm epigraphic foundation, and needs no controversial support, 
With this brief preface I submit :— 

I.—List of the 35 inscriptions of the Pala dynasty ; 

1.—Genealogy of the dynasty ; 
IIIl,—Dynastic list ; and 


IV.—Explanation of the reasons for inserting or omitting names. 


Perhaps on another occasion I may be able to resume the investigation, and clothe these bare 
bones with some narrative flesh, The history of the Sénas, who succeeded the Palas, also needs 
elucidation ; but that too must stand over for the present. 
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The Pala Dynasty (T.=T4ranath ), 





a 
Known Dates. 






pre 
. A.D. acc. A. LU. 
Indian. approximate 
PO a a ae aa Te 
[T—GopalaI ... 0 1c. cee ceetee | tees 735 4 6| 45 y. (T.); no inscription, I 
think, see below, No. VII. 

{I.—Dharmapila, son of I} 840V.E. 783 780 | 82 y. (inscription) ; 64 y.(T). 

(contemp. of Indra- 
yudha and Chakrayudha, 
k. of Kanauj, of Dhruva 
Rashtrakiita, and Kuhri- 
srong-de-san of Tibet; 
Tribhuvanapila yuvardja 
did not reign), 

[Il.—Dévapiila, son of II. eevee ehicce 844 833 y: (inscr.) , 48 J: (T.). 
(Rajyapala yuvardja appa- 
rently did not reign), 

IV.—Vigrahapélal, alias! ...... re 892 | Sirapala; inser. No. 6 gives 
Girapila I, grandson of him 138 y.; the inser. 
prother of II. No. XIII probably belongs 

to this k., not to Vigrahapala, 
II, inser. 12 y., if the record 
belongs to this k, See below 
No. VIII and XI. 

V.—Narayanapala, son of IV...) ws. sone 906 | 7 y. (inscr.) 

VL.—-Rajyapala, son of V rere savas 924, 

VII.—Godpéla IT, son of VI ...] cease tise 944 |P7 y. (inser.); doubtful to 

which k. the inser. refers 
see above No. l. 
Vill.—Vigrahapila IT, son off 40... | seen 964 | See Nos. IV and XI. 
VIL. 
IX.—Mahtpala I, son of VIII, 1083 V. E. 1013 980 | 48 y. (inscr.); 52 (T.) all the 
(mission of inscr. prob. belong tothis k.; 
Dharma-~ see below, No. XII. 
pala) 
1026 
X.—Nayapala, son of IX are 1042 1032 | 15 y. (inser.); 35 y. (T.) 
(mission of 
Atisa).? 
XI.—Vigrahapala III, son of X.] wees, | wen 1057 |12 or 13 y. (inser.); see 


Nos. IV and VIII. 


1 Cunningham prefers to regatd Strapala I. as 4 son of Devapfla, and distinct from Vigrahap&la I. 
2 Sarat Chandra Das, J. A. 8. B., Vol. L, Part I, pp. 286, 287. 
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The Pala Dynasty (‘T.=Taranath ). 





Known Datos. 





Approximate 
AD. acc. A D. 
Indian. approximate | 
(XiI.—Mahipala II, son off «oe | eens 1080 | Short reign. For this and 
| XI. next two reigns, see the 
Rdmacharwta. 

| XIII.—Strapala II, son of 1082 | Short reign: the third brother, 
< XI, Rimapala, had a long reign. 
| XIV.—Ramapala, son of XI.) sansa. bec 1084 | 46 y.(T.); 12 y- (inser ) 
| ? XIVa.—Yakshapala, rela-} ...... | eee ee | tee (T.) and ? inser. 35. 
L tiun and eqlleague of XIV 
XV.—Kumirapala, son off ..... 1130 | Short reign; No. XVII was 

XIV. his brother. 
XVI.—Gopila III, sonof RV} eee ef tee 1136 | Must have had a short reign, 

as his uncle succeeded him. 

XVIT.—Madanapila, son off  ...ce | saenes 1140 | 19 y. (inser.) 

XIV. 
X VIIT.—Gévindapala, ? son off 1222 V.E. 1175 1161 | 14 y.in 1175 A. D.; parent- 

XVII. 1234 ,, 1178 age not recorded. 

? XTX —Mahendrapala, proba- 1198, end 1180 | 19 y. 2, or9 (inscr.) : parentage 

bly identical with Indra- of reign. not recorded. Name of In- 


dyumna; ?son of XVIII. 


dradyumna known only by 
tradition; the two names, 
‘ great Indra,’ and ‘splendour 
of Indra,’ are nearly synony- 
mous. 


Note.—The dynasty having lasted from about 735 to 1193, its duration was for 458 years. 


If we assume the identity of Sarapila I, with Vigrahapila I, there were 19 reigns, with the average 
length of 24 years. If we consider Sirapila and Vigrabapala to be distinct, the average length of 
reign was 23 years. This unusually high average, on either supposition, is due to the exceptionally 
long reigns of the first three kings as well as of Mahipala I, who is verified for 48 years, and of 
Ramapila. The six fixed dates given in the list above, when considered in connexion with the 
details of the genealogy and the traditions recorded by Taranith and the Rémacharitd, do not allow 
much room for error in the dynastic chronology, although the exact date of accession cannot be 
determined in the case of any king. 
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Before it will be practicable to discuss in due order the historical events which mark the Pala 
rule during a period of more than four centuries and a half, the ground must be cleared by 
a justification in detail of the entries in the dynastic and genealogical lists. The names are 
determined chiefly by the eight inscriptions in which genealogies are given, more or less fully. 
These are: — 





No, in 
Serial. List of Locality. King. 
Inscriptions. 

1 2 Khalimpur, copper-plate (c. p.) Dharmapala, 
2 3 Mungir (c. p..) Devapala. 
3 10 Bhagalpur (¢, p.) Niardyanapala. 
4 11 Badal pillar. Ditto. 
5 18 Dinajpur (c. p.) Mahipala I. 
6 23 Amgichht (a. p.) Vigrahapéla IIT. 
7 26 Kamauli (c. p.) K imarapala, 
8 28 Manahali (c. p.). Madanapala. 


The names of Sri Vipyata, the father, and Dayitavishnu, the grandfather of Gépila I, the first 
king of the dynasty, are given only in No. 1 of the above list. Nvuthing else is on record concerning 
those two persons, 


The genealogy from Gépila is given in Serial Nos. 1, 2, 8,5, 6 and 8. The last named record, 
being the latest in date, is, of course, the fullest extant statement on the subject, 


All the documents are agreed that Dharmapala, the second king, was the son of GépalaI; but 
there is an apparent discrepancy concerning the parentage of Dévapaila, the third king. 


When Dharmapfila, in the year 32 of his reign, made the grant officially recorded in the 
Khilimpur copper-plate, his son Tribhuvanapiila was alive, and held the dignity of Yuvardja, or 
Crown Prince. But the king enjoyed an exceptionally long reign, 64 years according to Téranath, 
and evidently survived the son who was intended to succeed him. His immediate successor 
undoubtedly was Dévapila, who is expressly described in the Mungir copper-plate as the son 
(suta) of his predecessor by Rannadévi, the daughter of Parabala, the Rashtrakfita ruler, and is said 
to have ‘ inherited the kingdom of his father free from troubles’ (rdyyam dpa nirupaplavam pitur). 
This official declaration by Dévap&la of his own parentage, conclusive on the face of it, seems 
however, at first sight, to be contradicted by the language of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
Narayanapala, which in words apparently equally plain seems to describe Dévapala as the elder 
brother (piirvaja) of J ayapala, who was the son of Vakpala, younger brother of Dharmapala. Thus, 
according to the obvious meaning of the Bhigalpur record (with which the Amgachhi grant agrees) | 
Dévapéla was the nephew (brother’s son) of Dharmapiila, and not his son. In his earlier publication 
the late Prof. Kielhorn, while accepting as superior the authority of Dévapala himself in the Mungir 
grant, was not able to offer any explanation of this apparent conilict of epigraphic testimony. But at 
a later date, when drawing up the Pala dynastic list, he hit on the correct explanation, and perceived 
that in the Bhagalpur and Amgachhi grants the term pirvaja as applied to Dévapala signifies that 
that prince was ‘the son of the elder brother’ (sci/, Dharmapala) of Jayapala’s father, Vakpala 
(Ep. Ind., V, App. I, p. 15, note 4 and p.17, note 6). This interpretation is not invalidated by the 
fact that in line 6 of the Bhagalpur grant Jayapala is described as conquering the lord of the 
Uitkalas ‘ under his brother’s orders’ (bh7 dturnnidesdd), for, at the present day Hindus constantly 
speak of first cousins on the father’s side as ‘ brothers, ’ and seacely recognize any distinction between 
‘a son’ and ‘a brother’s son.’ The table therefore exhibits three sons of Dharmapala, namely, 
Tribhuvanapfla, who was Crown Prince in the regnal year 32, bat must have predeceased lus father 
Dévapiila, who succeeded to the throne; and Vakpila, whose progeny became kings, 
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Rajyapala, who, according to the Mungir plate, was Crown Prince in the year 33 of Dévapiila’s 
reign, must also have predeceased his father, who, like his predecessor, enjoyed a long reign. The 
succession next passed to the grandsons of Dharmapdla’s younger brother Vakp4la (his son 
Jayapala, mentioned above, apparently having died), and thereafter continued in the junior branch 
of the family. 


The Badal pillar inscription of the reign of Narayanapala represents Sirapala as being the 
predecessor of that prince and the successor of Dévapala, whereas the Bhagalpur plate places 
Vigrabapala I in the line of succession between Dévapala and Narayanapala, The particulars given 
in that document permit no doubt that Vigrahapiila was the son of Dévapila and the father of 
Niréyanapéla. The substitution of the name Sirapala in the Bédal pillar inscriptions has been 
explained by the hypothesis that Stra was another name of Vigraha. But it is not absolutely 
necessary to adopt that view, and it is possible to follow Cunningham in holding that Strapala 
having died childless, was succeeded by his brother Vigrahapala, through whose line the succession 
was transmitted. The Badal pillar record does not profess to give the genealogy of the kings, It 
is devoted to the praises of a family of Brahman ministers, and merely mentions incidentally that 
they served Dévapala, Siarapéla, and Nardyanapala. The objection to this view is that if 
Vigrahapala came between Strapiila and Narayanapala, the Brahmans naturally would have been in 
his service also, whereas he is not mentioned. It is perhaps safer therefore to follow Hoernle and 
Kielhorn in regarding Strapala and Vigrahapala I as being identical, not brothers. Niérdyanapala, 
consequently, must be reckoned as the fifth king. not the sixth. 

The Dinajpur plate carries on the genealogy and succession from father to son, through 
Rajyapfla, Gépala II, and Vigrahapala If, to Mahtpala I, the ninth king. The Amgchhi plate 
adds two more generations and reigns, those of Nayapala and Vigrahapala III. The Kamauli plate 
traces the descent of Kumérap4la from Ramapdéla, the youngest son of Vigrahapala III, but omits to 
mention the elder sons of that prince, namely Mahipdla II and Sdrapila, whose existence is 
ascertained only from the testimony of the Manahali plate and the Rémachariia.3 They evidently 
died without leaving heirs, after short reigns, and were followed by their brother Ramapila, who 
carried on the succession. 

Ramapala was succeeded by his elder son Kumfrapala, who was followed by his son, Gépila III. 
He having died without heirs, the throne passed into the possession of Madanapila, the younger son 
of Rimapéla by Madana-devi. 

Assuming the identity of Sirapala I with Vigrahap&la I, Madanspéla was the seventeenth king 
of the dynasty, His descent from Gédpala I is folly ascertained without a break, and reckoning 
Gépiila ILI, Madanapala’s nephew, who canie to the throne before his uncle, the number of generations 
from Gépala I to Madanapila, inclusive, is fourteen. 

The next king appears to have been Gévindapala, whose succession is fixed in 1161 A. D, by 
inscription No. 30 of my ‘List, which places his year 14 in 1232 (V. E), equivalent roughly to 
1175 A. D. His parentage is not recorded, but he may be presumed to have been the son of his 
predecessor, Madanapala, 


The last of the line appears to have been Mahéndrapila (inscriptions 32-4), who can come in 
only in this place, He may be identified with the Indradyumna of tradition. The names are almost 
synonymous. ; 

Yakshapala, who, according to Taranath, was the son of Ramapala, and colleague of that king 
during the last three years of his long reign, is apparently commemorated by the title narendra in 
inscription 35. Most likely he was a near relative of Raimapila. He certainly was not his son, be- 
cause the inscription names both Visvartipa, the father and Sidrakthea, the grandfather, of Yakshapala. 

The generations of the dynasty are 15, with an average of nearly 804 years, which ‘is abnor- 
mally high, 


’ For an incomplete notice of this historical poem, see Proc, A. S. B., 1901, p. 268. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 232.) 
SERIES II, 
BY H. A. ROSH, ICS, 


Dhi dhi: a game in which boys amuse themselves by splashing water about. Multin 
Gr., p. 100. 

Dingvi: a dried branch bearing thorns. D.G. Khan. 

Dhok: a hamiet. Cf. mokra. Jhelum 8S. R., p. 52. 

DhokwaAli: unirrigated manured land; see bér7. 

Dhola: « poem in blank verse. Cf. dorhé. Multéin Gr., p. 113. 

Dhon: a walled enclosure. Cf. dhdra. 

Dhora = toa: a depression in the soil. Multda Gr., p. 206. 

Dhoxah: the old bed of a nullah. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1872-79, p. 862. 

Dhadi: a kind of wheat, small-eared and white. Multén Gr., p. 218. 

Dhui: the chaff of jawdr. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 110. 

Dhtin: acattle-shed. Cf. dhdnd. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 61. 


Dhtin-dhira: a tax levied asa payment for wood used for building a cabin. Chenab Col 
Gr., 1894, p. 25. 


Digar-wola: time from 4to6p.m. Jhelum S.R., p. 56. 

Dilah: the west. Bannu §, R., p. xxxvili. 

Ditte-danda: tipcat, a game. Megarh. 8, R., p. 71. 

Dodban: a variety of Indian com. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xx. 

Dodi: a pod of the #2, Monty. 8. R. Gloss, p. xi. 

Dogtin = 8 bakhr&s; Peshawar S. R., 1894, p. 2738. 

Doha: an abusive song. Of. sdhi and sithri. Multan Gr, p. 93, 
Dohon : the handle of a drag-rake (jandra). Monty. 8S. R. Gloss., p, iii. 
Dohra, (7) dorh&; a rhymed couplet. Multan G. BR., p. 113. 


Dol: a revolving arrangement in the form of a capstan for clearing out silt at the bottom of 
awell. Of. wa. Multan Gr., p. 196, 


Dolah: a small palanquin of kdnah grass. Gujrit S. R., p. 47. 


Do-mfihaa : a two-headed snake, Mgarh. S. R., p. 42. 
Dona: anisland. Monty. 8. R. Gloss, p. xxili. 


Dopihar: the time from noon to 2 p.m. Jhelum &. R., p. 56. 
Dopahar-dhalle: 2p.m., Of. pichhdudn dkalle. Multan Gr, p. 256. 
Dopra: noon. CE. rott weld. Multan Gr., p. 256. 

Doratta: double-wheeled—of a well. °D. G. Khan Gr., p. 104, 

Drakhén-paki: (Wi, ‘‘carpenter-bird”’), the wood-pecker. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 36, 
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Drakkar: an inferior soil composed of sand and silt mixed, or of a sandy sub-sofl and 
a shallow deposit of pure silt on top. Banni S. R., p. xxxvii. 








Dratmman : a thin layer of alluvium above a sandy substratum; (Cf. Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., 
p. 150). Multan Gr., p. 192. 

Droit: a kind of field-mouse very destructive to erops. D.I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 33. 

Drur&: a kind of fish (barbus chrysopterus). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 40. 

Dadh-karhni : a mud-stove in which milk is heated before churning. Monty. S. R. Gloss. 
p. Xvill. 

Dumbir : an accountant or agent = muhdsil. Multan Gr., p. 187 (7 Pers. dads.) 

Dumbiri : the pay of a dumbir, Mgarh S. R., p. 86. 

Dunb: a head of jowér, ripe or unripe. Monty S. R. Gloss., p. x 

Dingi: asmall boat. Jhelum S.R., p. 73. 

Dungi: a deep loam soil free of stones ; see bela. 

Faziang: acess, D, I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. 82. 

Fiti: a bit of broken pottery. Multin Gr., p. 99. 

Gach: the cluster of leaves at the top of the date-palm. Multin Gr., p. 228. 

GaAchi: rearing trees by transplantation. D.I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 278. 

Gada: abundle. Jhang S. R., p. 99. 

Gada‘ a disease of sheep. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 


Gaddi-odis small presents whieh the khédim of a mosque receives at harvest times. Hazira, 
S. R., 1874, p. 73. 


Gaddoh Iai: a plant (tamai¢z gallica). Cf. kokan laf. Multin Gr., p. 18. 

Gadidun : dancing (of boys). Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 81. 

Gadohar: the upper portion of the cylinder of a well. Multi Gr., p. 196. 

Gadr: the refuse fruit of the date-palm. Multan Gr., p. 228. 

Gadw4,-1; sniong Hindus= tamdii, the lotd of the Panjab Proper. Multin Gr., p. 83. 


Gah: threshing, of two kinds: (i) munnitwdld: in which a stake (mumniZ) is driven im and one or 
more yoke of cattle are tied to the stake by a rope and driven round and round over the crop; (7) 
pharsawdlé, in which a heavy mass of wood and straw (pharsa) is yoked behind each pair of cattle 
and driven round, working gradually inwards. Hence gahera, a thresher. Multin Gr., p. 210. 


Gahi: @bee-hive. (f. ¢aun and makhorna. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 95. 


G&hi: a square box-like receptacle of unbaked clay placed inside a dwelling-honse. Chenab 
Colony Gr., p. 72. 


Gahre: intimate, e.g. gahre dost, am intimate friend. 

Gal: the portion of @ well which projects above the ground. Multim Gr., p. 196. 
Gal kala: lit., black-throated, a kind of snake. Mgarh S. R., p. 42. 

Gam: a tall grass. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 35. 

Gandi biti: weeds. Multan Gr, p. 208. 

Gand 16j&n4: to inform all the relations of a wedding. Gujrat S. R. ,p- 4, 
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Ganda: a thick-set camel, but smaller than the soh@wa, with a large coarse head and thick 
skin, Chenab Col. Gr., p. 98. 


Ganda: branches. Cf. chdli. 
Ganderi: the oleander (Nertum odorum), Pashto ganderai. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 18. 


Ganesh: a due paid to Hindu shrines. (Cf. Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P. p. 251). Multan Gr, 
p. 188. 


Ganh : the handle of a vhola (mattock). Monty 8, R. Gloss., p. iv. 


Gap: Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 247 :—gap darydi, the sticky, uneven soil caused by the long, 
standing of water in places where new alluvial matter has been deposited. Maltin Gr., p. 193. 


Gar: flesh of the seed (of the water-lily), Mgarh. 8. R., p. 9. 

Gar: (i) avery stony land. Of. garera and harrand, Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 197; (ii) an 
irrigated land of the poorest character. Cf. harrdnda and garera. Ibid, p. 196. 

Garanda: Carissa difusa. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Gararfi: (i) a variety of moth. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x; (ii) a horse with eyes of different 
colours,, Jhang 8. R., p. 110. 


Garera: an irrigated land of the poorest character. See gr. 


Gari: the terminal cabbage-like head in the heart of a gdchd or cluster of leaves at the top of 
a palm. Mgarh. S. R., p. 31. 


Garmé: (i) a yellowish and late sown Indian corn. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 122; (ii) a kind of 
date. Multan Gr., p. 228. 


Garmala : a roller with which clods are crushed. D.I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 360. 


Garoba: a coarse variety of tobacco, requiring but little care in cultivation, D.1I. Khan 
S. R., 1879, p. 349. 


Garri: a disease of kine, very fatal. The principal symptom is the formation of large boils on 
the quarters. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 98. 


Gas: ordinary lightloam. Multan Gr., p. 192. 

Gathile: the seeds of sugarcane. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894. p. 80. 

Gatkas: a kind of dance. Of. chhej. Multin Gr., p. 94. 

Ghal: a present given to a boy at his wedding. Multan Gr., p. 93. 

Ghanda: a wooden cylinder fitting closely inside the circle of a well, and laid above the éilwang 
to support the sides of the masonry cylinder. Cf. koth?. Multan Gr., p. 196. 

Ghararian : a breed of horses. Jhang S. R., p. 108. 


Ghari gharauli: the ceremony at a wedding of carrying an earthen vessel, with songs, to the 
well and bringing it back full of water. Gujrat S. R., p. 40. 


Gharmai marai: the moming meal. Of. sudhdi tikdla. Kohit 8. R., 1884, p. 73. 


Gharole: land which is all sand-heaps, or cut up by ravines. Of. tibda. Chenab Col. Gr. 
1894, p. 63. 


Gharwanji: a four-legged wooden stand for pots. Multén Gr.,p. 82. Cf. ghardwinj, Jukes’ 
Dicty. of W. P., p. 255. 


Ghasab : possession taken forcibly. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 79. 
Ghashawar: aharrow. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 122. 
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Ghassa ‘ as far ag a man can run without taking breath; a spurt. D. G. Khan. 
Ghassar : a mark blurred, but not indistinguishable. 

Ghat d& kharora a well lined with logs. Mgarh. S. R., p. 11. 

Ghawa: adrag net. Of. chhehd jal. 

Ghaz: a tree (adiantum venustum). Pashto ghaza. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 13. 


Gher, (? ghar): a first ploughing. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 106. 
Ghesh: a young goat from 6 months to one year old. Multan 
Ghetlidar: a kind of shoe. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 62. 


(Ghihal: add s. v. at Jukes’ Diety, of W. P. p. 258, to 3:—) It is lighter than the mehrd,, 
or heavy wooden roller. Multan Gr., p. 207. 


Ghirauli: the bathing of the bridegroom at a wedding. Jhelum 8. R., p. 58. 
Ghogi: a small oblong shell-like seed. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 124. 

Ghokht: a sort of millet. Cf. kangat. KohitS. R., 1884, p. 120. 

Ghoni: hornless (sheep). Maultin Gr., p. 237. 

Ghép: a knife or dagger = Aul. D. G. Khan, 


Ghore dangan: a kind of snake, said to be hairy. Of. tir mdr and udndé. Mearh. S. R., 
p. 42. 


Ghorian : plural of ghoré (a marriage song), sung at the boy’s house—opposed to sohdg. 
Gujrat S. R., 1874, p. 44. 


Ghott: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Ghun: a weevil. Of. ghun-ddhd, caries of teeth, attributed to a worm, at Jukes’ Dicty. of 
W. P., p. 256). Multin Gr., p. 211. 


Ghandi: husk, of wheat. Multin Gr., p. 219, 
Ghural: a rough field cart. Multin Gr., p. 211, 
Ghut: gloss anthrax. Of. galghot#. Multin Gr., p, 235. 


Ghuti: the observance of squeezing liquor from ass’ dung into a child’s mouth, before allowing 
it to suck, in order to make it firm in battle (among Balochis). Mgarh. 8S. R., p. 67. 


Ghwaye: aunit of measurement. Dir, etc. 


Gidarian : dates which grow spontaneously, Cf. apere jamidn ; fr. gidar, jackal, because they 


are supposed to have sprung up from stones which jackals have thrown away after eating the fruit, 
Mgarh. 8. R., p. 30. 


Girain: the florican. Cf. obdra. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 
Girram : a grass (Panicum antidotale). Multan Gr., p. 19. 


Girzand : aterm descriptive of asharein each block or wand ina vesh Village. Banni 
S. R., p. xxxvii. : 
Git: a span. Monty S. R. Gloss., p. xxi. 


Gitak: adate stone. (Cf. gatak, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 260). Multan Gr., p. 228, 
Giti-dand4&: tip-cat. Multan Gr., p. 100. 

God-kash : a tenant who has cleared jungle. Multin Gr., p. 179. 

Gokra: a ball of cotton. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xi. 
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Golah: a weaver. Peshiwar 8. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Golai: the enclosure of a house, Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Goli: black-quarter, a disease of animals. Chenit Col. Gr., 1894, p. 97. 
Gont : a variety of wheat. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. x. 
Gorain, goraint: a game-bird. Jhang. 8. R., p. 27. 
Gorha: manurcd land. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. vi. 


Gor-kafn: savings, fr. gor, a grave and kayn, a winding sheet, the idea being that savings 
should be kept for times of real need. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 84. 


Gruhan : the cane-borer, fatal to sugarcane and maize, eating up the buds as the plant sprouts 
above ground. Cheniib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 78. 


Gujhail: a deep loam soil free of stones ; see dela. 

Gujrat: a deep loam soil free of stones ; see bela. 

Gumi: a variety of jowdr. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Gundai: see chat. Kohat 8, R., 1884, p, 128, 

Gundi: a loamy soil; see dan. 

Gunger: a wild fruit. Hazara S. R, 1874, p. 94. 

Gurah&: a poisonous snake. Cf. sangchir, Megarh. 8. R., p. 42. 

Gurang: an old and narrow creek. D.,G Khin Gr., p. 16. 

Gurgara: a variety of ber tree. D.I. Khin 8. R., 1879, p. 184. 

Gurgulla: a shrub (Repionia buxifolia), Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 29, gurgura: in Peshawar 
(S. R., 1878, p. 13). 


Gurbat: the act of digging and breaking up land or large clods. Banni 8. R., p. xxxviii. 
Gusrah: alight clay, Cf. dakar. Multan 8. R., 1880, p. 6. 


Gustin= goristéin, a grave-yard, Multin Gr., p. 125. 
Guzira: a grant of land made to a member of the family. Hazira S, R., 1868-74, p. 148. 


Gwian: yams. Jhang 8. R., p. 95. 

Habfb: a cash rate of Re. 1-4 per mdni. Gujrat 8. R., p. 117. 

Hadda: a disease of horses. Monty. 8. R. Gloss,, p. xv. 

Hail: naladédr or first-class soil. Bannii 8. R., p. xxxviil. 

Halchuri: a cash charge, which falls at between 2 and 4 annas per acre, per plough, paid to 
the proprietor in addition to a grain rent. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 162. 

Halor: land underacrop. Jhang 8. R., p. 152. 

Hamar : the persons collected for the annual canal clearances. Bann 8. R., p. xxxviii. 

Hamchor : a wooden spade used to clear snow off the roofs, or to make the smaller irrigation 
cuts in rice fields. Of. hirkin. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 96, 

Hanjhal: a meal taken in the morning. Of nirdén. Mgarh. S. R., p, 62. 

Haqaq-simbh: the quarter share in a mare to which the rearer of a foal is entitled in addition 
to his original share in the remaining three-fourths, Jhang S. R., p. 110. 


Haqg-tora: the expenses at a wedding payable to the Khin or malik of the kandi in which the 
bride resides; it includes fees to the village servants. PeshiwarS. R., 1878, p. 137. 
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Harat: a Persian well. Monty S. R. Gloss., p. v. 

Hari: apricot. Of. khurmdni ; called yalddré in the Simla Hills. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 
Haridwal: the Indian oriole. Mgarh. 8S. R., p. 37. 

Harrand: avery stony land. Cf.gér. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 197. 

Harranda: an irrigated land of the poorest character, Cf. gér. Ibid p. 196. 

Hasriin: a breed of horses. JhangS. R., p. 108. 


Harw4n: a sheaf of corn; Zct., ‘the loser’, or ordinary sheaf, as opposed to dhdrwér, the 
reaper’s sheaf. Jhang 8. R., p. 98. 


Hatha: a rake handle; also the handle of a scraper or pitchfork. Cf. dandi. Monty S. R. 
Gloss., p. iil. 

Hathal: acow or buffalo which allows only one person to miJk ber. Monty. S. R. Gloss, 
Pp. xviii. 

Hathradh : (i) cultivated dates, Mgarh. 8. R., p. 30; (ii) home-farm cultivation-i: rahak 
or-kdmd@: afarm-labourer. Jhang 8. R., p. 108. 


Hathrakhaidar: a nominee of the individual, the trustee of his privilege, to take the pro- 
prietary share of the produce and pay the revenue, as opposed to the mashakhsadd or mustéjir. 
Jhang 8. R., p. 67. 


Hazara: poppy; the red variety. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. x. 

Herha: the striated bush-babbler. Mgarh. S. R., p. 37. 

Hotar: a good rice-land in the hill tracts. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 195. 

Hubara: agame bird. Jhang S. R., p. 27. 

Hujra: a place of public resort. Haziira 8. R., 1874, p. 73. 

Hundira: a small building shaped like atomb. D.I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, p. 87. 
Hormal: awild fig. Haziira S. R., 1874, p. 94. 


Tjab-kabtl: the last ceremony of the betrothal, in which the father of the bridegroom ‘and 
the father of the bride successively declare the betrothal in a loud voice; the declaration is repeated 
three times. Ci. shera jawdd. Hazara, 8. R., 1868-74, p. 299. 


Tjara: the custom of selling the standing crop to a contractor. Jhang 8. R., p. 73. hence 
ijdreddr: afarmer of the revenue. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxii. 


Tktéla: a fee; an extra ser, (the 41st) taken in the maund. Jhang S. R., p. 114. 
Indzar: the wild fig. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 29. 


Iska: Pashto, a lot, the casting of lots =uska and hisk (? cf. Balochi hishi). Banni S. R. 
1899, p. Xxxviui. 


Itsit: a synonym for vis¢. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 82. 

Jabba: a deep loam soil free of stones. See bela. 

Jach : information (= patid). (Add to Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P. 103). 

Jabli: Salvadora persica, Jhelum §.R., p. 18. 

Jakh=rasitl arwdhi, a due paid to a mulldh for charms, etc. Multan Gr., p. 188. 
Jal: brushwood. D.G. Khin. 


Jala: a raft formed by planks or charpats placed on a foundation of inflated skins fastened 
together, used for crossing a river. Peshiwar 8S. R., 1878, p. 8. 
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Jalab: the right to cultivate; Marwat. 
Jalebi: a kind of snake. 
Jamiit : a mosque, 


JamawalL: a rent-collector. 


Banni S. R., 1879, p. xxevii. 

Ci. khar pett and kuphra. Mgarh. 8. R,, p. 42. 
Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 

D. I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. 165. 


Jan: a horde, comprising all the clansmen and dependants of a rd/. Chenib Col. Gr., p. 18. 


Jandal: a weed noxious to wheat. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 80. 


Jandra: (i) the amount of water required to work a water-miull ; (ii) generally, as much water 
aS Can irrigate a chatéi of land in a 12 hours’ flow. 


D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 180. 


( To be continued. ) 





BOOK NOTICE. 


KaRNATAKAKAVICHARITE; vol. I. By BR. Napa+ 
SIMHACHAR, M.A ,andS. G. NagastimHacyar, My- 
sore: Wesleyan Mission Press: 1907. 8vo; pp. 6, 8, 
18, 882, 38. 


We much regret that we have not been able to 
introduce this interesting book to onr readers at 
an earlier date. We hope, however, that the 
present notice of it, though so late, may not be 
without its uses. 


The issue of this book, as the first volume of a 
series the title of which means “Lives of Kan- 
nada or Kanarese Puets”’, inaugurates a scheme 
for exhibiting the history of Kanarese literature 
from the earliest time to which it can be traced 
back. Some studies in this line of research have 
been given to us by the Rev. F. Kittel and by 
Mr. Rice. The present writers, however, aim at 
a much more exhaustive treatment; and, basing 
their work on various important collections of 
manuscripts and also on the inscriptions of 
Southern India as far as they have been exploited, 
they have made an excellent start: they have 
brought the matter in detail down to the end of 
the fourteenth century A. D ; and they have 
given supplementary lists, century by century, of 
works belonging to the subsequent period, down 
to the present time, which they will hereafter 
treat in similar detail. In compiling the present 
volume, they have succeeded in tracing out and 
bringing to light a variety of authors and works 
not previously known. In addition to that, and 
to the inclusion of many new facts about such 
writers and works 4s were already known, they 
claim to have established the following points. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar had already, in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Kavydvalichana, 
published in 1908, brought ott clearly the fact 
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that there were two writers named Nigavarma; 
one belonging to the close of the tenth century, 
the other to a period about a hundred and fifty 
years later. The authors now show that there 
were also two Gunavarmas and two Marngarasas. 
They have adduced evidence that the literary 
activity among the Vira-Saivas or Lingiyats 
began in the middle of the twelfth century, at an 
appreciably earlier time than had previously been 
supposed. And they have shown that the poet 
Rudrabhatta, who was previously referred to the 
sixteenth century, flourisued four centuries 
sooner. We hope that future researches by them 
may result in the discovery of works dating from 
before the time to which belongs the earliest 
Kanarese literary production that is at present 
known, 

That the Kanarese language was cultivated 
from a decidedly early date, is shown by the fact 
that it is found in a short inscription, outside the 
Vaishnava cave at Badami in the Bijapur District, 
Bombay, which is of the time of the Chalukya 
king Mangaléga, A. D. 597—608. Kanarese is, 
in fact, the earliest vernacular of Southern India, 
apart from Prakrit, that is met with in the 
inscriptional records. Its literary history, how- 
ever, has not been traced back so far: the earliest 
recovered work is a treatise on poetics, entitled 
Kavirajamirga, which was written in the period 
A. D, 814—877. That work, indeed, mentions 
previous writers,—Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna, 
Jayabandhu, Durvinita, “the supreme” Srivijaya, 
Kaviévara (or “the sapreme Srivijaya, lord of 
poets’), and some others: and we may note, in 
passing, that it classes the writings of Srivijaya 
as adya-kavya, ‘initial or prior poetry.” Beyond 
their nantes, however, little, if anything, was yet 
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known about those writers, And the point 
remains, that the earliest extant Kanarese literary 
production is the Kavirdjamarga, dating from the 
ninth century. 


In view of the position that the Kavirajamirga 
is the earliest extant Kanarese work, it is of 
interest, as there is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the authorship of it, to note what the authors 
of the Kurndtakakavicharite have to say on the 
point. Mr. Ricet and Professor K. B. Pathak? 
have maintained that the Kavirajamarga was 
written by the Rashtrakuta king Nripatunga- 
Amoighavarsha I, who reigned from A. D. 814 to 
877. The present writer, on the other hand, 
holds® that it was written, not by the king, but, 
under his patronage, by a person styled Kavisvara, 
and that the latter based it on a work by the 
Srivijaya who, as stated above, is mentioned in 
the work itself in an enumeration of previous 
writers. The authors of the Karnatakakuvicha- 
vite have classed the Kavirajamarga as a com- 
position by the said king Nripatunga. But 
they have qualified that by saying that, though 
the accepted understanding (pratiti) is to that 
effect, there is room for a doubt as to whether the 
work is not a composition of a Srivijaya, And, 
pointing out that no authority is found, either in 
iuscriptions or in the work itself, for thmking 
that Srivijaya was a secondary appellation of 
Nripatunga, they have suggested that the case 
may be that the author was that same Srivijaya 
who has been mentioned above, and that he 
became the court-poet of Nripatunga and com- 
posed the work and issued it with the impress of 
Nripatunga (Nripatungana ankitadinda). In 
view of the indecisive opinion thus expressed by 
the authors of the Karnaiakakavicharite, who 
have given the latest consideration to the matter 
afzer seeing the full argurnents on both sides, it 
may be said that the question cannot be regarded 
as settled either way. But there remaim the 
following points, which seem instructive The 
Kavirajamarga is adulatory of Nripatunga all 
through. Its colophons distinctly describe it, not 
as “ composed by Nripatunga,” but as “approved 
by Nripatunga.” It is not easy to see how 
Brivijaya, if he wrote it, could reasonably 
class himself among the previous writers who 
are mentioned in it, and could speak of 
other writings of his own as ddya-kivya, “initial 
or prior poetry.” And the last verse of the 
second chapter, as translated by Professor 
Pathak; tells us that “the great poet caused to 


1 See his Karnatakasabuanusasana, introd , pp. 7, 28. 


himself the great joy of Srivijaya by the . 
one poem composed by these (means): having 
thought over the established conventionality of 
the essence of words, having studied expression 
which has for its object all language, having 
carefully perceived the excellence of the good 
qualities shining in the compositions of ancient 
great poets, and having culled from them”: here, 
the term rendered by “the great poet” is 
Kavisvara, which we consider is vbviously to be 
applied as a personal appellation. In these 
circumstances we see, so far, no reason for modi- 
fying the conclusion at which we arrived: namely, 
that the Kaviréjamarga was written by a person 
who bore or assumed the name Kavigévara; that 
he wrote it under the patronage and partly under 
the inspiration of kmg Nripatunga; and that he 
based it on a work by Srivijaya. 


The authors of the Karnalakakavicharite had 
to decide whether they would write their book in 
English or in Kanarese. Their English intro- 
duction shows that they would not have had the 
slightest difficulty in writing in English: that 
language is thoroughly at their command. They 
elected, however, to write in Kanarese; be- 
cause, they tell us, the work would not other- 
wise be properly available to their compatriots, 
the great majority of whom do not know English. 
Their decision is, no doubt, a commendable 
one: it is certamly desirable that the Kanarese 
people at large should have the opportunity of 
learning all that is known about the history of 
their language and its literature. But we would 
ask the authors to bear in mind that there are in 
Europe many scholars—and the number of them 
is always increasing—who are greatly interest- 
ed in the vernaculars of India, but who do 
not themselves read those vernaculars, and to 
whom, therefore, books such as the present one 
must remain sealed books: also, that even a 
European scholar who does read any particular 
Indian vernacular (or perhaps more than one ), 
cannot always spare the time to peruse and note 
down the contents of a vernacular work; he 
wants a work to the contents of which, when he 
has once read it, he can at any time refer quickly 
at a glance, instead of having to wade again 
through the intricacies of Indian type. We 
would express the hope that Mr. R. Narasimha- 
char and his collaborator may see their way to 
giving us, some day, an English epitome of their 
present volume, and of those which, we trust, 
they will bring out in succession to it. 


J. H. FLEEt. 


* See the introduction to his edition of the work itself: see also Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc.. vol, 20. p. 22 ff, 


and vol, 22, p 81 ff. 


® See Ind. Ant , vol. 88 (1904), p. 258 #f. 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XV), 

Translated by 
R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A,, 
Librarian, Government Oriental Inbrary, Mysore, 
[ Note.—The first four books have been published in the Mysore Review, 1906—1908.] 
Book V. 
The conduct of Government officers ( Yogavrittam ). 

Chapter I, 

Concerning the awards of punishments (Dandakarmikam ), 


Nees necessary to rernove the thorns of public peace both in fortified cities and country 
parts have been dealt with, We shall now proceed to treat of measures to suppress treason 
against the king and his kingdom. 


With regard to those chiefs who, though living by service under the king, are inimically 
disposed towards him, or have taken the side of his enemy, @ Spy with secret mission or one in the 
guise of an ascetic and devoted to the king’s cause shall set to work as described before ; or a spy 
trained in the art of sowing the seeds of dissension may set to work, as will be described in 
connection with the “invasion of an enemy’s villages.” } 


The king in the interests of righteousness may inflict punishment in secret on those courtiers 
or confederacy of chiefs who are dangerous to the safety of the kingdom and who cannot be put 
down in open daylight. 


A spy may instigate the brother of a seditious minister, and with necessary inducements, take 
him to the king for an interview. The king, having conferred upon him the title to possess and enjoy 
the property of his seditious brother, may cause him to attack his brother ; and when he murders 
his brother with a weapon or with poison, he shall be put te death in the same spot under the plea 
that he is a parricide. 


The same measure will explain the proceedings to be taken against a seditious Péragava (one 
who is begotten by a Brahman on Sidra wife ), and a seditious son of a woman-servant, 


Or instigated by a spy, the brother of a seditious minister may put forward his claim for 
inheritance. While the claimant is lying at night at the door of the house of the seditious minister 
or elsewhere, a fiery spy (tikshza) may murder him and declare ‘ Alas! the claimant for 
inheritance is thus murdered (by his brother).” Then taking the side of the injured party, the 
king may punish the other (the seditious minister ). 


Spies in the presence of a seditious minister may threaten to beat his brother claiming 
inheritance. Then “while the claimant is lying at the door of, &.” . . . . . as before. 


The same proceedings will explain the quarrel fraudulently caused to crop up between any two 
seditious ministers, in whose family a son or a father has had sexual intercourse with a daughter-in- 
law, or a brother with the wife of another brother. 
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A spy may flatter to the vanity of a seditious minister’s son of gentle manners and dignified 
conduct by telling him ‘“ Though thou art the king’s son, thou art kept here in fear of 
enemies.” The king may secretly honour this deluded person and tell him that “ apprehending 
danger from the minister, [ have put off thy installation, though thou hast attained the age of heir- 
apparent,’ Then the spy may instigate him to murder the minister, The task being accomplished, 
he, too, may be put to death in the same spot under the plea that he is a parricide. 


A mendicant woman, having captivated the wife of a seditious minister by administering such 
medicines as excite the feelings of love, may through that wife contrive to poison the minister. 


Failing these measures, the king may send a seditious minister with an army of inefficient 
soldiers and fiery spies to put down a rebellious wild tribe or a village, or to set up a new 
superintendent of countries or of boundaries in a locality bordering upon a wilderness, or to bring 
under control a highly-rebellious city, or to fetch a caravan bringing in the tribute due to the king 
from a neighbouring country. In an affray (that ensues in consequence of the above mission ) 
either by day or at night, the fiery spies, or spies under the guise of robbers (pratirodhaka ) may 
murder the minister and declare that he was killed in the battle. 


While marching against an enemy or being engaged in sports, the king may send for his 
seditious ministers for an interview. While leading the ministers to the king, fiery spies with 
concealed weapons shall, in the middle enclosure of the king’s pavilion, offer themselves to be 
searched for admittance into the interior, and, when caught with their weapons by the door-keepers, 
declare themselves to be the accomplices of the seditious ministers. Having made this affair known 
to the public, the door-keepers shall put the ministers to death, and in the place of the fiery spies, 
some others are to be hanged. 


While engaged in sports outside the city, the king may honour his seditious ministers with 
accommodation close to hisown. A woman of bad character under the guise of the queen may be 
caught in the apartment of these ministers and steps may be taken against them as before. 


A sauce-maker or a sweetmeat-maker may request of a seditious minister some sauce and 
sweetmeat by flattering him — ‘‘ thou alone art worthy of such things’. Having mixed those two 
things and half a cup of water with poison, he may substitute those things in the luncheon (of the 
king) outside the city. Having made this event known to the public, the king may put them ( the 
minister and the cook?) to death under the plea that they are poisoners, 


If a seditious minister is addicted to witchcraft, a spy under the guise of an accomplished wizard 
may make him believe that by manifesting (in witchcraft) any one of the three beautiful things, —a 
pot containing an alligator, or a tortoise or crab — he can attain his desired end. While, with this 
belief, he is engaged in the act of witchcraft, a spy may murder him either by poisoning him or by 
striking him with an iron bar, and declare that he brought his own death by his proclivity to 
witchcraft. 


A spy under the guise of a physician may make a seditious minister believe that he is suffering 
from a fatal or incurable disease and contrive to poisou him while presciibing medicine and diet 
to him, 


Spies under the guise of sauce-makers and sweetmeat-makers may, when opportunity occurs, 
contrive to poison him. 





2 Some one deserving death seems to be substituted for the cook. 
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Such are the secret measures to get rid of seditious persons. 


As to measures to get rid of seditions persons conspiring against both the king and his 
kingdom :— 


When a seditious person is to be got rid of, another seditious person with an army of inefficient 
soldiers and fiery spies may be sent with the mission: ‘Go out into this fort or country and raise an 
army oF some revenue; deprive a courtier of his gold ; bring by force the daughter of a courtier; 
build a fort; open a garden; construct a road for traffic; set up a new village; exploit a mine; 
form forest-preserves for timber or elephants; set up a district or a boundary; and arrest and 
capture those who prevent your work or do not give you help.” Similarly the other party may be 
instructed to curb the spirit of the above person. When a quarrel arises between the two parties at 
work, fiery spies under cover may throw their weapons and murder the seditious person; and others 
are to be arrested and punished for the crime. 


When with reference to boundaries, field-produce, and boundaries of houses, or with reference 
to any danage done to things, instruments, crops, and beasts of burden or on occasions of witnessing 
spectacles and processions, any dispute, real or caused by fiery spies, arises in seditious towns, 
villages, or families, fiery spies may hurl weapons and say: “This is what is done to them who 
quarrel with this man”; and for this offence others may be punished. 


When there arises a quarrel among seditious persons, fiery spies' may set fire to their fields, 
harvest-grounds, and houses, hurl weapons on their relatives, friends and beasts of burden, and say 
that they did so at the instigation of the seditious ; and for this offence others may be punished. 


Spies may induce seditious persons in forts or in country parts to be each other’s guests at 
a dinner in which poisoners may administer poison ; and for this offence others may be punished. 


A mendicant woman may delude a seditious chief of a district into the belief that the wife, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law of another seditious chief of another district loves the former. She 
may take the jewelry which the deluded chief gives her (for delivery to the wife, daughter, &c.), 
and, presenting it before the other chief, narrate that this chief in the pride of his youth makes 
love to the other’s wife, daughter, or daughter-in-law. When at night a duel arises between the 
two chiefs, &c., as before. 


The prince or the commander of the army may confer some benefit upon such inimical persons as 
have been cowed down by a seditious army, and may declare his displeasure against them afterwards. 
And then some other persons, who are equally cowed down by another seditious army of the king, may 
be sent against the former along with an army of inefficient soldiers and fiery spies, Thus all the 
measures to get rid of seditious persons are of the same type. 


Whoever among the sons of the seditious persons thus put down shows no perturbance of mind 
shall receive his father’s property. It is only thus that the whole of the country will loyally follow 
the sons and grandsons of the king, and will be free from all troubles caused by men. 


Possessed’ of forbearance and apprehending no disturbance either in the present or future, 
the king may award punishments in secret both upon his own subjects and those who uphold the 
enemy’s cause.® 
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Chapter II, 
Replenishment of the Treasury (Kosibhisamharanam), 


The king who finds himself in a great financial trouble and needs money may collect (revenue 
by demand), In such parts of his country as depend solely upon rain for water and are rich in 
grain, he may demand of his subjects one-third or one-fourth of their grain according to their capacity, 
He shall never demand of such of his subjects as live in tracts of middle or low quality ; nor of people 
who are of great help in the construction of fortifications, gardens, buildings, roads for traffic 
colonisation of waste lands, exploitation of mines, and formation of forest-preserves for timber and, 
elephants; nor of people who live on the border of his kingdom or who have not enough 
subsistence. He shall, on the other hand, supply with grain and cattle to those who colonise waste 
lands. He may purchase for gold one-fourth of what remains, after deducting as much of the grain 
as is required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He shall avoid the property of forest tribes, 
as well as of Brahmans learned in the Vedas (Srotriya). He may purchase this, too, offering 
favourable price (to the owners). Failing these measures, the servants of the collector-general may 
prevail upon the peasantry to raise Summer crops. Saying that double the amount of fines will be 
levied from those who are guilty (among peasants ), they (the king’s employds) shall sow seeds in 
sowing seasons. When crops are ripe, they may beg a portion of vegetable and other ripe produce 
except what is gleaned in the form of vegetables and grains. They shall avoid the grains scattered 
in harvest-fields, so that they may be utilised in making offerings to gods and ancestors on occasions 
of worship, in feeding cows, or for the subsistence of mendicants and village employds (grd@ma- 
bhritaka ). 

Whoever conceals his own grain shall pay a fine of eight times the amount in each kind; and 
whoever steals the crops of another person shall pay a fine of fifty times the amount, provided the 
tobber belongs to the same community (svavarga); but if he is a foreigner, he shall be put to death. 


They (the king’s employés) may demand of cultivators one-fourth of their grain, and one-sixth of 
forest-produce (vanya ) and of such commodities as cotton, wax, fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, wool, 
silk, medicines, sandal, flowers, fruits, vegetsbles, firewood, bamboos, flesh, and dried flesh. They 
may also take one-half of all ivory and skins of animals, and punish with the first amercement those 
who trade in any article without obtaining a licence from the king. So much for demands on 
cultivators. 


Merchants dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, coral, horses, and 
elephants shall pay 50 karas.4 Those that trade in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brags, bronze, 
sandal, medicines, and liquor shall pay 40 /zras. Those that trade in grains, liquids, metals (loka), 
and carts shall pay 30 karas. Those that carry on their trade in glass (kacha); and also artisans 
of fine workmanship shall pay 20 karas. Artisans of inferior workmanship, as well as those who 
keep prostitutes, shall pay 10 kuras. Those that trade in firewood, bamboos, stones, earthen-pots 
cooked rice, and vegetables shall pay 5 karas. Dramatists and prostitutes shall pay half of their, 
wages. The entire property of golismiths shall be taken possession of; and no offence of theirs, 
shall be forgiven; for they carry on their fraudulent trade while pretending at the same time to be 
honest and innocent, So much about demands on merchants. 


Persons rearing cocks and pigs shall surrender to the Government half of their stock of 
animals, Those that rear inferior animals shall give one-sixth, Those that keep cows, buffaloes, 
mules, asses, and camels shall give one-tenth (of their live-stock ), Those who maintain prostitutes 
( bandhalktposhalez ), shall, with the help of women noted for their beauty and youth in the service 
of the king, collect revenue. So much about demands on herdsmen, 


a aaa a TE ee EE 


* A kara seems to mean 10 panas. 
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Such demands shall be made only once and never twice. When such demands are not made, the 
collector-general shall seek subscriptions from citizens and country people alike under false pretences 
of carrying this or that kind of business. Persons taken in concert shall publicly pay handsome 
donations and, with this example, the king may demand of others among his subjects. Spies posing 
as citizens shall revile those who pay less. Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of 
their gold as they can, Those who, of their own accord or with the intention of doing good, offer 
their wealth to the king shall be honoured with a rank in the court, an umbrella, or a turban or 
some ornaments in return for their gold. 


Spies, under the guise of sorcerers, shall, under the pretence of ensuring safety, carry away the 
money, not only of the society of heretics and of temples, but also of a dead man and of a man whose 
house is burnt, provided that they are not Brahmans. 


The Superintendent of Religious Institutions may collect in one place the various kinds of 
property of the gods of fortified cities and country parts and carry away the property ( to the king's, 
treasury ). 


Or having on some night set up a god or an altar, or having opened a sacred place of asceties 
or having pointed out an evil omen, the king may collect subsistence under the pretence of holding 
processions and congregations (to avert calamities ), 


Or else he shall proclaim the arrival of gods, by pointing out to the people any of the sacred 
trees mm the king’s garden which has produced untimely flowers and fruits, 


Or by causing a false panic owing to the arrival of an evil-spirit on a tree in the city, wherein 
a man is hidden making all sorts of devilish noises, the king’s spies, under the guise of ascetics, may 
collect moncy ( with a view to propitiate the evil-spirit and send it back ). 


Or spies may call upon spectators to see a serpent with numberless heads in a well connected 
with a subterranean passage and collect fees from them for the sight. Or they may place in a bore- 
hole made in the body of an image of a serpent, or in a hole in the corner of a temple, or in the 
hollow of an ant-hill, a cobra, which is, by diet, rendered unconscious, and call upon credulous 
spectators to see it (on payment of a certain amount of fee). As to persons who are not by nature 
credulous, spies may sprinkle over or give a drink of such sacred water as is mixed with anesthetic 
ingredients and attribute their inseasibility to the curse of gods. Or by causing an outcast person 
(abhityakta) to be bitten by a cobra, spies may collect revenue under the pretext of undertaking 
remedial measures against ominous phenomena. 


Or one of the king’s spies in the garb of a merchant, may become a partner of a rich merchant 
and carry on trade in concert with him. As soon asa considerable amount of money has been 
gathered as sale-proceeds, deposits and loans, he may cause himself to be robbed of the amount. 


This will explain what the Superintendent of coins and the State-goldsmith may also do. 


Or else a spy, in the garb of a rich merchant, or a real rich merchant famous for his vast 
commerce, may borrow or take on pledge vast quantities of gold, silver, and other commodities, or 
borrow from corporations bar gold or coined gold for various kinds of merchandise to be procured 
from abroad. After having done this he may allow himself to be robbed of it the same night, 


Prostitute spies, under the garb of chaste women, may cause themselves to be enamonred of 
persons who are seditious. No sooner are the seditious persons seen within the abode of the female 
spies than they shall be seized and their property confiscated to the Government, Or whenever a 
quarrel arises between any two seditious parties of the same family, poisoners, previously engaged for 
the purpose, may administer poison to one party ; and the other party may be accused of the offence 
and arrested. 
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_ An outcast, under the guise of a high-born man, may claim from a seditious person a4 large 
amount of money professed to have been placed in the latter’s custody by the claimant, or a large 
debt outstanding against the seditious person, or a share or parental property, (An Outcast) may 
pretend to be the slave of a seditious person; and he may represent the wife, daughter, or daughter. 
inslaw of the seditious person as a slaye-woman or as his own wile; and when the outcast is lying at 
the door of the seditious person’s house at nighé or is living elsewhere, a fiery spy may murder him 
and declare ** The claimant (of his own property or wife) has been thus killed.”? And for this 
offence others (¢. e., the seditious person and his followers) shall be arrested. 





Or a spy, under the garb of an ascetic, may offer inducements to a seditious person of wealth to 
acquire more wealth by taking in aid the art of witchcraft, and say :—“I am proficient in such 
witchcraft as brings inexhaustible wealth, or entitles a man to get admission into the king’s palace, 
or can win the love of any woman, or can put an end to the life of one’s enemy, or can lengthen the 
duration of one’s life, or can give a son to any one if desired.’’ If the seditious person shows his 
desire to carry on the process of witchcraft securing wealth, the spy may make rich offerings, consist- 
ing of flesh, wine, and scent, to the deity near an altar in a burial-ground wherein a dead body of 
a man or of a child with a little quantity of money has been previously hidden. After the perform- 
ance of worship is over, the hidden treasure may be dug out and the seditious person may be told that 
as the offerings fell short, the treasure is proportionately small ; that the richest of offerings should 
be made to acquire vast amount of treasure, and that he may purchase with the newly-acquired 
wealth rich offerings. Then he may be caught in the very act of purchasing commodities for 
offering, 


A female spy, under the garb of a bereaved mother, may (in connection with the above case) 
raise an alarm, crying that her child was murdered (for the purposes of witchcraft). 


When a seditious person is engaged in sorcery at night or in a sacrificial performance in 
a forest, or in sports in a park, fiery spies may murder him and carry away the corpse as that of an 
outcast, 


Or a spy, under the garb of a servant of a seditious person, may mix counterfeit coins with the 
wages (he has received from his master), and pave the way for his arrest. 


Or aspy, under the garbof a goldsmith, may undertake to do some work in the house of 
a seditious person, and gather in his employer's house such instruments as are necessary to 
manufacture counterfeit coins. 


A spy, under the garb of a physician, may declare a healthy person of seditious character to be 
unhealthy (and administer poison). Ora spy, attending as a servant upon a seditious person, may 
not only call for an explanation from another fradulent spy as to how certain articles necessary for 
the installation of a king and also the letters of an enemy came into the possession of his master, 
but also volunteer an explanation himself. 


Measures such as the above shall be taken only against the sediticns and the wicked and never 
against others. 


Just’ as fruits are gathered from a garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue shall be 
collected as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, when unripe, shall never be 
carried on, lest their source may be injured, causing immense trouble.4 


TS ARR renner eesti chanted Rinse tN eters Rar apenas hates 


4 In Sloka metre. 
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Chapter III, 
Concerning subsistence to Government servants (Bhrityabharaniyam), 


In accordance with the requirements of his forts and country parts, the king should fix under 
one-fourth of the total revenue5 the charges of maintaining his servants. He should look to the 
bodily comforts of his servants by providing such emoluments as can infuse in them the spirit of 
enthusiasm to work. He should not violate the ceurse of righteousness and wealth. 


The sacrificial priest (ritvig), the teacher, the minister, the priest (pwrohtia), the commander 
of the army, the heir-apparent prince, the mother of the king, and the queen shall (each receive) 
48,000 (panes per annum), With this amount of subsistence, they will scarcely yield themselves to 
temptation and hardly be discontented. 


The door-keeper, the superintendent of the harem (anéarvamsika), the commander ( prasdstrt) 
the collector-general, and the chamberlain, 24,000. With this amount, they become serviceable, 


The prince (kumdra), the nurse of the prince, the chief constable (ndyaka), the officer in charge 
ef a town (paura), the superintendent of law or commerce (vydvahdrika), the superintendent of 
manufactories (kdrmdwitka), members of the council of ministers, the superintendents of country 
parts and of boundaries, 12,000. With this they will be loyal and powerful supporters of the 
king’s cause. 


The chiefs of military corporations, the chiefs of elephants, of horses, of chariots and of infantry 
and commissioners (pradeskidrah), 8,000. With this amount they can have a good follewing in 
their own communities, 


The superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, and of elephants, the guards of timber 
aad elephant forests, 4,000. 


The chariot-driver, the physician of the army, the trainer of horses, the carpeater (vardhaki), 
and those who rear animals (yontpeshaka), 2,000. 


The foreteller, the reader of omens, the astrologer, the reader of Purdnas, the story-teller, the 
bard (mégadha), the retinue of tne priest, and ali superintendents of departments, 1,000. 


Trained soldiers, the staff of accountants and writers, 500. 
Musicians (hustlava), 250. Of these, the truampet-blowers (téiryakara) shall get twice as much 
wages a8 others. Artisans and carpenters, 120. 


Servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous work, attendants 
upon the royal person, body-guards, and the procuret of free Jabourers shall receive a salary of 60 
(paras). 


The honourable play-mate of the king (@ryayukia), the elephant-driver, the sorcerer 
(mdnavakas), miners of mountains (satlakhanaka), all kinds of attendants, teachers, and learned men 
shall have honorarium ranging from 500 to 1,000 (panas) according to their ment, 


A messenger of middle quality shall receive 10 panas for each yojana he travels; and twice as 
much when he travels from 10 to 100 gojanas. 


Whoever represents the king in «he r@jasdya and other sacrifices shall get three times as much 
as is paid to uthers who are equal to him in fearning ; and the charioteer of the kimg (in the 
sacrifices), 1,000. 





5 Samudayapadena is a better reading than samudayavidens, which gives nd meaning. 
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Spies such as the fradulent (kdpatia), the indifferent (uddsthtta), the house-holder, the 
merchant, and the ascetic, 1,000. 


The village-servant (grdmabiryttaka), fiery spies, poisoners and mendicant women, 500 (yanas). 


Servants leading the spies, 250, or in proportion to the work done by them. 


Superintendents of a hundred or a thousand communities (varga) shall regulate the subsistence, 
wages, profits, appointment, and transference (vikshepa) of the men under them, 


There shall be no transference of officers employed to guard the royal buildings, forts, and 
country parts, The chief officers employed te supermtend the above places shall be many and shall 
permanently hold the same office, 


The sons and wives of those who die while on duty shall get subsistence and wages. Infants, 
aged persons, or diseased persons related to the deceased servants shall alsv be shown favour. On 
oecagions of funerals, sickness, or child-birth, the king shall give presentations to his servants con- 
cerned therein, 


When wanting in money, the king may give forest-produce, cattle, or fields along with @ small 
amount of money. If heis desirous to colonise waste lands, he shall make payments in money 
alone; and if he is desirous of regulating the affairs of all villages equally, then he shall give no - 
village to any (of his servants). 


Thus the king shall not only maintain his servants, but also increase their subsistence and 
wages in consideration of their learning and work. 


Substituting one ddhaka for the salary of 60 panas, payment in gold may be commuted for 
that in kind. 


Footmen, horses, chariots, and elephants shall be given necessary training in the urt of war at 
sunrise on all days but those of conjunction ; on these occasions of training, the king shall ever be 
present and witness their exercise. 


: Weapons and armour shall be entered into the armoury only after they are marked with the 


king’s seal. 
Persons with weapons shall not be allowed to move anywhere unless they are permitted by 
a passport, 


When weapons are either lost or spoiled, the superintendent shall pay double their value; an 
account of the weapons that are destroyed shall be kept up. 


Boundary-guards shal] take away the weapons and armour possessed by caravans unless the 
latter are provided with a passport to travel with weapons. 


‘When starting on a military toar, the king shall put his army in action. On such occasions, 
spies, under the garb of merchants, shall supply to military stations all kinds of merchandise for 
double the quantity of the same to be repaid in future. Thus not only is there afforded an 


opportunity for the sale of the king’s merchandise, but also is there a way opened for a good 
return for the wages paid. 


Thus, when both the receipts and expenditure are properly cared for, the king will never fing 
himself in financial or military difficulties, 


Such are the alternatives with regard to wages and subsistence. 
Spies,® prostitutes, artisans, singers, and aged military officers shall vigilantly examine the pure 


* or impure conduct of military men.6 
(Zo be continued. ) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
( Continued from p. 255.) 
SERIES IT, 
BY H. A. ROSH, I.C.S. 
Jangi: the upright shaft of the handle of a plough. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p iii. 


Jarah: an implement consisting of four iron blades tied togather with cotton thread wound all 
round and over them, and used for puncturing poppy capsules. D.G. Khin Gr., p. 108. 


Jat, gait: goat’s hair. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. xvii. 


Jati musfg: literally the “ Jat’s tooth-brush, ” a small plant with pink flowers, which grows on 
land subject to inundation. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34. 


Jaudal: wild oats. (Of, yaudar, yodal, Juke’s Dicty. of W. P.,p.109). MultinGr., p, 208. 
Jawain: camelthorn. Cf jawdsd. Jhang 8. R., p. 28. 
Jethi: the early maize, sown in July and cutin September. Multan Gr., p. 217. 


Shabra: the. land near Kacha Khu, and Khanewalih, from jhdméan, the fruit of the jdzl treesl 
which the people pluck. Multin Gr., p, 193. 


Jhagar: the noise of water rushing past. D.G. Khan. 


Jhajhri : (i) fee levied from the bridegroom’s party by the land-owners of a villageat a wedding. 
Multiin Gr., p. 186; (ii) alms distributed to the bards, fakirs and quacks in attendance, and to 
kamins, such as the Mirasi, Kumbiir, Chfihra, etc., who bring flowers, ibid, p. 95. 


Jhal: the log on which the nesér or conduit of a well rests. Multan Gr., p. 197. 
Jhamb ; a pick, like the padi, but larger. Of. kdéht. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 96. 
Jhamban ; the fruit of the jZl tree. Multan Gr., p. 193. 


Jhambna; to thresh by heating the ears against a log or the sides of a plastered hole in the 
ground. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. vii. 


dhamra: ahard clay soil. Cf. dhdngar. 
Shandi: a variety of jowdr. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 


Thangar: the well-wooded tract south of Talamba, so-called from jhang, a clump of trees. 
Multiin Gr., p. 195. 


Sharana: shaking off by hand, used of él stalks. Multin Gr., p, 211. 


Jhat ; immature trees, (st., neuter ; a date-tree which has not yet flowered, D. I, Khin S. R., 
p. 61 and Gr,, p. 14. 


Jhataé: a basket used in irrigating. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. v. 
Jhijni: a variety of moth. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 


Jhok ; (i) a settlement of camel-owning graziers, Cheniib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 19; (ii) a hamlet, 
the head-quarters of a camel owner, as opposed to rdind, g.v. Jhang §. R., p. 56. 


Jhola: palsy or paralysis, of human beings. Monty, S. R. Gloss,, p. xxv. 
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Jholi: l., the skirt of a coat ; a due (after a partition of the crops at which the proprietor was 
present in person he held out the skirt of his coat and asked for a present, and the tenant generally 
put in 4 or 5 sérs). Multin §. R., 1880, p. 44.—-A cess, D. G. Khan Gr., p, 84. 


Jhiri; an institution fee, paid when a settler is located on land, Cf. sar-o-pa, pag and lung, 
Mgarh. & R., p. 92. 


Jin khedan: to play the jin (used of a woman possessed by a jin). Megarh. S. R., p. 66, 
Jitiri: an entrance fee. Cf. shirt. D. I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. 86. 

Jiwanian : a breed of horses. Jhang 8. R., p. 108. 

Joari: a variety of rice, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 112. 


Jog: (i) a pair of oxen, hence (ii) a quarter of a well, which is divided into 4 jogs, each of 
which may be said to consist of 10 acres. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 87. 


Jogan: an inferior kind of grape. Cf, hdliddth. HaziraS. R., 1874, p. 94, 
Jor: the golden eagle. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 16. 


Jorawaél: associated cultivators, including the lathband himself, and the men that he puts in. 
D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 107. 


Jot: a light, maintained before a pitcher of water or a canal, Multin Gr., p. 116. 


Jotr: a leather strap, in well yokes only passing through a hole in the lower cross-bar inte 
which the velan falls, and them slipped over the gdthra. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p, iv. 


Jowén:; a weed, with a purple cruciform flower. Multan Gr., p. 208. 

Jow4ri: a kind of wheat, not often found. Jhang 8. R., 1880, p. 87. 

Ja: uncultivated land; jungle. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxv. 

Jullunduri: a variety of sugar-cane. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Jung =do chakhi : a jhaldr with two wheels, Multiin Gr., p. 205. 

Junj; the food distributed by the bride’s party to the bridegroom's. Multin Gr, p. 93. 


Jari: a manorial fee sometimes levied in Southern Miinwili on the breaking-op of new land, 
Ch. jiu? Banni S. R., p. xxxviii. 


Kabant: a sling. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. iti. 

Kach; a strip of irrigated land along a torrent bed. D. I. Khin S. R., 1872-79, p. 133. 
Kachi; (i) a deep loam soil free of stones, see dela; (ii) an irtigated soil, see bdhardi. 
KAda: the small area immediately round a well, Monty. S. B., p. 17. 

Kadda: ashare, Cf, iakka. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 156. 

Kaddal: a rope suspension bridge, Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 48. 

Kafgir: a large iron stirrer. Multin Gr., p. 83. 

Kafi: a song; see fof. Multin Gr., pp. 113-11 

K&hi: see sham. 
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Kaha: a fibrous substance something like cotton, produced at the lower part of the ear of the 
kiéindr or bulrush. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 9. 


Kai: black, of a buffalo. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 95. 
Kaily : brown, of a buffalo, Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 95. 


KAin ;: the large-leaved elm, the wood is used to make shoes and furniture and its leaves given 
to cattle as fodder. Hazira 8. R., 1874, p. 11. 


Kaj ganetra ; a custom; the Brahman gives to the boy and girl’s party a paper showing the 
exact date and hour which is auspicious for each part of the marriage ceremony, Maultin Gr. 
p- 93. 


Kajlan: a breed of horses. Jhang. 8. R., p. 108. 

Kak: acake. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 48, 

Kakkar : a narrow thong of raw hide. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 81. 

Kakora : a wild bitter gourd, Multan Gr., p. 20. 

Kala-bans, a fish, the Labeo calbasu=machant, Banni 8. R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Kala kallar: a synonym for shor soil. Of. turwala kallar. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 64. 
Kalak&th : the wild cherry, see bharatia. | 
Kalal;a potter. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 

Kalan:acess. D.I. Khin 8, R., 1879, p. 82. 

Kalang:a poll tax. D. I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 142. 

Kalangan: a late-growing rice. Multan Gr., p. 216. 


Kalapant: (i) the perennial supply of water in a stream, D, I. Khan 8, R., 1879, 
p» 5: @ perennial flow; also (ii) the land to which the perennial flow is applied. D. G. Khan 
Gr., p 5 and 98; (iii) flood water, when it has deposited its silt and Hows on over salt land, 
and thereby becomes full of salt. Mgarh. 8. R. p. 7. 


Kal chigari: a red wheat with a handsome ear, thick and garnished with a beard that is 
black at the root. Jhang S. R., 1880, p. 87. 


Kaler : a tree ( Capparis aphylla). Ci. karin and karal. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 13. 
Kal karachi: the king crow. Mgarh.S. R., p. 37. 


Kallangi: a sort of wheat which requires plenty of manure and water. Kohat S, R. 
1884, p. 120. 


Kalli bhann&: to break off the young shoots from the stems of tobacco plants. Jhange 
S. BR. p. 95. 


Kallur : manure, put on the land. Cf. dhl, Multan Gr., p. 208. 


Kalohra:a rope made of ménj, used to fasten the yoke to the gadi, or driving seat of 
awell. Cf. chik Jhang S. R., p. 83. 


Kalota: an earthen safe shaped like a barrel, used for storing grain. Of. kandurai. 
Kohat S. R., p. 738. : 
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Kalsi: a very bad soil which consists of narrow-terraced fields cut out of the hill sides. 
Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 197. 


Kamari; staggers, in camels. Maultin Gr., p, 2387. 


Kanah: plots held by outsiders, obtained by gift or purchase. D.I. Khan S. R., 1872-79, 
p. 108. 


Kanan : the tall stem of the but@ (Saccharum sara). Mgarh, S. R., p. 338. 
Kanda: a sort of prisoner’s base. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 71. 

Kamdahart: the earlier tobacco crop. Multin Gr., p. 221. 

Kandak : a share=7 khulahs (q.v.), Marwat. 


Kandar: (i) the tenement of a family. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 86; (ii) a custom of 
levying ground rents, ordinarily from non-agriculturists, and occasionally from a tenant living 


in a house belonging to a proprietor other than the person whose land he cultivates. Hazara 
S. R., 1874, p. 139. 


Kander ; a weed like a thistle. Multan Gr., p. 208. 


Kanderi ; a plant with thorns on its stem, leaf stalks, and leaves, with a fruit like potato 
apples. Mgarh 8. R., p. 83. , 


Kandi; (i) a main subdivision of a proprietary body. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 86; (ii) 
a section of a village. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 


Kandiari: a thistle. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 80. 

Kandol ; a wooden drinking bowl. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 74. 
Kandola ; a shapeless lump of salt, Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 148. 
Kandu ; a corn-bin made of clay. Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p. 184. 
Kandurai: an earthen safe. Cf. kalota. 


Kand-zarra:;a prickly shrub. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 80. 


Kangar ; a hill tree (pistacta integerrima). Jhelum S. R., p.18; the wood, which is hard 
and lasting, is used for roofing, furniture and spinning wheels. Hazira S, R., 1874, p. 11. 


Kangréliin kakoh : a wild fruit. Haziira S. R., 1874, p. 94. 
Kani: smut, of wheat. Multan Gr., p. 221. 
Kanjun : see bhurni=(also kdnjinr, ace. to Jukes’ Dicty. of W, P., p. 215). 


Kanjar : the beard of the wheat plant. Of. kth. Multén Gr., p. 219;-7, the bearded red 
wheat, p. 218. 


Kanjhi : the late maize, sown in October and cut in January. Multan Gr., p, 217. 
Kannédér: ashoe. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 62. 

Kannewali topi: a wadded cap coming over the ears. Multan Gr., p. 87e 
Kanuja: a tree, locally called dar, Kohat 8S. R., 1884, p. 30, 

Kéoni: the warty headed Ibis. Mgarh. S. R., p. 36. 
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Kappar : a very hard soil, in which nothing but rice or sawdnk will grow — worse than 
rappar,g.v. Multan Gr., p. 192, 


Kappar: a depression. D.G. Khan. Diack’s S. RB, p. 3. 

Kara: an eight-sided cage surrounded with netiing. Mgarh. S. R,, p. 82. 
Kar&k: peas. Hazara §. R,, 1874, p. 88. 

Karal: a tree (Capparts aphylia ). Cf. baler. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 13. 


Karawea : (i) a headman’s deputy ( elected by the yillage). Cf. kotwdl. D. G. Khan Gr., 
p. 83; (ii) a ripe-crop watchman and divider of the grain. Bannii S. R., 1899, p. xxxix. 


Kar&y&: a cess taken in commutation of the government claim to have the mahsil share 
of the crop conveyed to the head-quarters of the tehsil or tiéqga. D. 1. Khan 8, 8, 187 2-79, 
p. 82. 


Kanhbal: the old bank of the Indus in the south of D. G. Khan. Gf. kur. 


Karez : land watered by springs obtained by tunnelling into the hill sides. D.I. Khan 
S, R., 1872-79, p. 210. 


Kargani : a superior kind of grape. Hazara S.R., 1874, p. 94, 

Karhai: a parching pan, Of. chatiri, Multan Gr,, p. 83. 

Karhi: bracelet. Gujrat 8. R., p. £3. 

Karmor : the lesser bustard,=¢saraz, ubdr« or tilir, Banni S, R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 
Karni: the best kind of Biloch mare. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 119. 

Karrah: a boiler for sugar. Gujrat 8. R., p. 38. 

Karril : Capparis aphylla, Multin Gr,, p. 14. 

Karst: a sort of iron frying pan. Kohat S. R,, 1884, p. 74. 

Kartumma: a plant (Citrullus colocynthis), Of. tumma. Multan Gr,, p. 20. 
Karan: a mulberry of superior quality. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 94. 
Karwé= wadha. 

Kaésa: see oza. Kohat S. R., 1884, p, 128. 

Kasérwali: a bearded wheat. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 78. 

Kashré: see oza. Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 128, 


Kaslab ;: the little earthen dyke and trench which conducts rain drainage from higher 
lying waste to lower lying caltivation. Cf. warraur (used by the Marwats). Bannu S. R,, 
Pp: XXXVLX, 


Kasni: endive. Multan Gr., p. 228. 


Kastir: (i) a deduction, in grain, from the mahsdl or government share of the produce, 
paid to certain grantees. Mgarh. 8. R., p, 98. 


Kasir sil chéh;a portion of the gross produce, generally 4 ser in the maund, given by 
a zaminddr to the sinker of well. Multan S. R., 1880, p, 40. 


Kasirkhor : the recipient of kasir sil chdz, Multan S. R,, 1880, p. 40. 
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Kat: a bed; Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 134. 

Kat or kat®&: a buffalo one year old. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p. xv- 
Kata: arent of fixed amount. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 156. 
Kata: an irrigated soil. see bagh. 

KAtha: a variety of sugar-cane. Ohenab Col. Gr,, 1894, p. 84. 
Kati: a kind of working in salt. Jhelum S. R., p. 71. 

Katimar : a quack doctor. Of. silmdr. Multan Gr,, p, 91. 
Katkai: astool. Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p 134. 

Katmala: a necklet. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 42. 

Katthan : the fibre of the dhamman tree. Uazara S, R., 1874, p. 81. 
Katti: indigo refuse. D. G, Khan Gr,, p. 100. 

Katwai; an earthen cooking pot. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 74. 
Kaudi kabaddi: see pir kandi. Multin Gr., p. 100. 

Kauk: the chikor or Greek partridge. Hazara 8. R., 1874, P. 14. 


Kauravataé: a food which friends send to a decessed’s house for his family and the 
visitors who come to offer condolence, Mgarh. S. R., p. 71. 


Kauri valh; a bitter creeper. Mgarh. S.R., p, 34. 
Kenk&ni; an inferior elay mixed with sand. Of. rappar. Multan 8, R., 1880, p. 6. 


(Kenr: Add es. v. on p. 247 of Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P.) — a screen of wattles with 
at the bottom. Multan Gr., pp. 207-8, with a rake 


Khaba: a grass. Of. dila. 

Khabéni; asling. Multin Gr., p. 209, 

Khaggal; tamarisk. Kohat §, R., 1884, p, 28, 

Khaki; a variety of cotton. Chenib Col. Gr., 1894, p. 81. 

Khalin: artizans and menials. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 98. 

Khalka: a loose coat. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 135. 

Khallar: a seam of impure salt. Jhelum S. K., p. 71, 

Khamba ; a large wooden press for holding grain. Hazara 8, R., 1874, p. 81 
Khanak ; a wooden dish for Kneading four, Kohat §, R. 1884, p. 74, 
Khandni: a variety of cotton plant. D,. G. Khan Gr. p.110. Of, bagar. 
Kharinja; a plant very like the wild fig (indzar). Kohat 9, R,, 1884, p. 29. 


Kharpeti; a kind of snake, lled f 
sR, p, 42, e, so-called trom the hardness of its skin, Of. jalebs. Mgarh. 


Kharpel; a plaut, 2 mere weed, but used for fodder. 


Mgarh. S. R., p. 83. 
Khasanre ; ( pronounced -né )=vesh. 
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Khasi: a neuter date-palm. Megarh. S. R., p, 30. 

Khasrt: a variety of rice. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p, ix. 

Khat: (?) spreading the dowry out in an open place. Gujrat S. R., p. 48. 

Khatar : a cow or buffalo that refuses to let herself be milked. Monty. S. R., Gloss., 
P- XVili. 

Khatna: circumcision. Multdn Gr., p.91;-karnd: to circumcise. Cf. sunnat. Gujrat 
S. R., p. 52. 

Khattaki: a hard red wheat. Kohat S. B., 1884, p. 120. 

Khaunché: a plate withoutarim. Maltin Gr., p. 83. 

Khat pi&: the time after dinner. Jhelum S. R,, p. 56, 

Khaur: alarge torrent. Cf, nain, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 3. 

Khel: a sub-section of a tribe. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 85. 

Kheo : a grass (Sporobolus ortentalis ). Multin Gr., p. 19. 


Khér : sowing by dropping seeds from the hand one by one into the furrow. Chenab Col. 
Gr., 1894, p. 66. 


oo sandals. Of. chapli. Jhelum S. R., p. 5£; made of leather. Kohat S. R., 1884, 
p-. 72. 

Khin: a fodder grass. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 15. 

Khindi: a rough home-spun cotton quilt. Cf. Jeph and sawwar. Multan Gr., p. 82. 

Khira : an animal as long as it has only milk teeth. Monty. 8. R., Gloss, p. xiv. 

Khog: a wild boar. Of. khok. Maltan S. R., 1880, p. 22. 

Khok: Cf. hog. 

Khort : an enclosure into which picked dates are taken. Mgarh, 8. R., p. 31. 


Khuddi: (i) a small earthen fowl-house. Multin Gr., p. 82. (ii) Kkédi: a house with 
thatch roof and mud walls. Monty. S. R, Gloss., p. xix. 


Khukan: Myrsine Africina, Haziira 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Khulah, Pashto: a mouth; an opening ina canal; an individual share of land. Banni 
S.R., p xxx. 

Khulki: a tenant-at-will, opposed to mulkt. Peshawar S. R., 1874, p. 166. 

Khumak: a disease of horses. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. xv. 

Khunda: a tree (Prosopis spicigera). Of. jhand. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 138. 

Khura: agrass. D.G. Khan Gr,, p. 15. 

KhurmAni: apricot, Cf. hari. Hazara S. R. 1874, p. 94 


Khuti: see valwin lichh: a proprietary due; Isé Khe land Indus villages. Bannt S. R.., 
1879, p. Xxxix. 


Khwarr: aravine. Kohit 8. B., p. 16. 
Khwarra; the feasting at the bride’s house at a wedding. Kohat S. R., 1884, p .81. 
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Kidrah: from ‘idri, a flower bed, a patch of ground; a form of rent; ‘if the proprietor 
lived near, he sometimes took 2 or 8 marlahs of green crop for fodder.’ Multin S. R., 1880, 
p. 45. 


Kih=kanjhar: beard of wheat. Multin Gr., p, 219. 


Kihan : a large shovel dragged by oxen, used in making embankments. D.G. Khén Gr,, 
p. 103-105. 


Kinjhar: beard (of wheat). Of. kanjhdr, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 2380)= kth. 
Kip: a plant something likea broom. D. I. Khan §. R., 1879, p. 25. 
Kirakka shinh: a synonym for the owl called ghugh. Mgarh. S. R., p. 37. 


Kiraéy&: adue; exacted in some villages on the pretext that the tenant was bound to 
carry the proprietor’s share of the produce home for him, Maultin 8. R., 1880, p. 45. 


Kiréd log: a party of eight gold-seekers. Jhelum S. R., p. 73. 

Kirkin ; a wooden spade; see hamchor. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 96. 

Kdhu: a variety of sugarcane. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 84. 

Kojdan, kojhdan: betrothal. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 81. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 187. 
Koka,- i; foster-brother,-sister. D. G. Khan Customary Law, xvi. p. 


Kokan:; preserved fruit of the wan tree. Also fruit of the kokanber. Monty. S. R., 
Gloss., p-» xxiv, 


Kokan ; fruit that remains unripe to the end, of date-palms. Of. s. v, in Jukes’ Dicty. of 
W. P., p. 284. Multan Gr., p. 228. 


Kokan ber= mala, 
Kokan lai; a plant (¢amarix gallica). Cf. gaddoh lat. Multan Gr., p. 18. 
Kolath ; Dilochus uniforus. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 88. 


Kona kala: a kind of red barley, with a beard almost black in colour. Jhang S. R., 
p. 88. 


Koni; a kind of wheat, white, with a beardless long ear, which has a square unpointed 
ead. The grain is small, but whiter than the chitti rod? variety. Jhang S. R., p. 87. 


Kor; a house. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Korag ; a she-buffalo out of milk, D. I. Khan §. R, 1872-79, p. 355. 


Kothi; (i) an earthen receptacle large enough to hold from 5 to 10 maunds of grain, 


Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 81; (ii) a wooden cylinder like the ghandd, but laid below the telwang to 
prevent the intrusion of sand. Multan Gr,, p. 196. 


Kotwal: a lembardar’s assistant. Of. kardwa. D.G, Khin 8. R., p. 83. 
Kowar: a married girl, D. G. Khan Gr,, p. 45. 

Kuar: a betrothed girl, Multdn Gr., p. 95. 

Ktidan: astick, Multan Gr., p. 211, 


Kuhmsr; a tenant, the same as the adhldpi proprietor. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 86. 
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Kahni: a kid’s skin. Multaén Gr,, p. 83. 

Ktilan : the Grus cinerea or crane. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 31. 

Kummi; a kind of mila which attacks turnip roots. JhangS. R., p. 89. 
Kund: an unirrigated deep loam soil. Cf. bela. 

Kundi: a wild vegetable. Kohat 8. R. 1884, p. 78. 


Kundni: a variety of cotton which yields a three-fourth crop the first year, and a full 
crop the second: the third year’s crop is poor. D. I. Khan S. R., 1879, p. 348. 


Kindr: the bulrush (typha augustifolia). Mgarh §.R., p. 9. 


Kungi: commonest form of blight in wheat; the grain becomes black and the stem 
yellowish. Banni 8, R., p. xxxix, 


Kunj: a kind of wheat. Multan Gr,, p. 218. 


Kur: the old bank of the Indus in the north of Dera Ghazi Khan (Diack’s S. 2., p.1). 
Cf. kanbhal. 


Kur: ashed for cattle in the summer. Cf. bdndi. 
Kura: a grass (panicum helopus). Multin Gr., p. 19. 


Kurha: a dwelling; a thatch of reeds supported by three sticks, one in the middle and one 
at each end. The sides of the thatch fall down on either side to the ground. Ohenab Col. 


Gr., 1894, p. 28. 
Karh§: a cabin made of thatch or screens. Jhang S. R., p, 55. 
Kuria: a crop but seldom seen—[add to P. Dy., p. 639], Jhang S, R., p. 97. 
Kurkat: a climbing plant. Ohenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 
Kurkat: aclimber. Multan Gr., p. 19. 
Kttelé: a camel in the last six months of its first year. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. xv. 
Lachha: an anklet. Multan Gr., p. 89. 
Lahori : a variety of Indian corn. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 


Lahu: (i) a hot furnace blast, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 9; (ii) land which is easily commanded 
by acanal, Multén Gr,, p. 326. 


Lai: a bush. D. G. Khan Gr,, p. 1]. 


Lai gadha: a heap or bundle of corn paid to the labourer at harvest. Multan S. R., 
1873-80, p. 44. 


Lak: astrip of hard land. Cf. patti. Mgarh. S. R., p. 3. 
Lakh& : black cattle. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Lakhi: the best kind of Biloch mare JD. G. Khan, Gr., p. 119. 
Lalmi; unirrigated land. Koh&t S. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Lanji: loppings of jhund trees. D. I. Khan §. R., 1879, p. 25 
Lapar: cuting off the heads of plants. Multan Gr., p. 210. 
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Tar: the bed of a canal or its branch. Multan Gr., p. 318. 

Larih : a small hill torrent. Cf. churh. D. JI. Khan. R., p. 3. 

Las: an unirrigated deep loam soil. Of. dela, cho and kkund. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 91. 
Lath : the axle of the vertical wheel (ch2klz) ina well. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii, 
Lath: the shaft that connects the two wheels of a well. Multan Gr., p. 197. 
Latmaér: a tenant who erects embankments for irrigation. D.G. Khan Gr., p. 86. 
Laude; inferior. Monty. 8. R., p. 29. 

Lauhde wela: the time from 3to4p.m. Jhelum S. R., p. 56. 

DLawa=laihar. 

LAwin pheran: the first cotton picking. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 76. 

Leh: a weed like a thistle. Multén Gr., p. 208, 

Tehtan: a mulberry of inferior quality. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 94. 

Lei d& kharor4 : a well lined with wattles. Mgarh. 8.R., p. 11. 

Leph : see hindi (cf. Juke’s Dicty. of W. P., p. 276). 

Lihara; a camel in the first 4 months of its age. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Liki: lines; narrow divisions of land. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 156. 

Lilki, lirki: a nick or notch in a camel’s ear. 

Liskh; lightning. liskh-mdr ; aflected by lightning. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. ix. 
Lohra;: ahorserun. Maultin Gr., p. 242. 


Lori-wela; the time, about 2 p. m., when a little parched gram or other hght food is 
taken. Jhelum §. R., p. 45. 


Lot&: an earthen pot or bucket in which the water is raised. Monty. S. R. Gloss., 
p. xiii. 
Lota ; a due paid to shrines. Maultiin Gr., p. 188. 
Lote ka pani: water obtained by lift, not by low. Multin G. R., p. 200. 
Lukar ; a coarse blanket. Multin G. R., p. 88. 


Lunda : a form of divorce in which the wife obliges her husband to divorce her. She 


relinquishes her dower, and sometimes pays a sum to him in consideration of his divorcing 
her. Mgarh. Customary Law, xx, p. 22. 


Lundi : a kind of wheat not often found. Jhang S. R. 1880, p- 87. 
Lungi: lt,a turban. See shirt, 

Machani ; a fish, the Labeo calbasu. Cf. kéla-banz, Banni. 

Machhué ; a small boat on the European pattern. Jhelum S. R., p. 73. 
Mada : a name of the Chenab river. Multin Gr., p. 6. 

Mahar + a rope fora camel. Multan Gr., p. 237, 
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Mahara : mouth disease. Of. munh-khur. Maltin Gr, p. 235. 


Mahar: dower. Maharmisl: the dower given to a bride of lower origin than the 
bridegroom, in which he promises her not the dower ordinarily fixed for women of his own 
tribe, but that current in her own family. Hazira S. R. 1874, p. 300. 


Mahl ; the ropes of a well. Multin Gr., p, 197. 
Maim4ani : a shrub, sageretta brandrethiana. Kohat 8S, R. 1884. p. 29, 
Maira : high land. Peshiwar 8. R. 1874, p. 104. 


Mai-rani; rinderpest, Cf. mdtaand matd rénf. Multan Gr., p.235 ; cow-pox: Mearh, 
S. R,, p. 35. . 


Majhola: a cooking-pot. Multin Gr., p. 82. 

Majh: a fewule buffalo. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

MajhasAn ; a bull buffalo used for breeding. Monty. 8. 8, Gloss., p. xv. 
Makhamdodai: the evening meal. Kohit 8. R. 1884, p. 78. 


Makhan saw&i; the flowers of the dif (the upper part of the stem of the suchar- 
um sara). Cf. bullu. Mgarh. 8. RB, p. 33. 


Makhar: a species of mouth and foot rot; a disease of kine. Haziira S. R, 1874, 
p. 98. 


Makhnala : a rain grass. Of. trar. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 32. 
Makhorna: a bee-hive. Cf. gahé and taun. 

Makhrala: a broad-bladed succulent grass. D, G. Khin Gr,, p. 15. 
Mal=pakki zamin; ordinary hard clay soil. Multan Gr, p. 192. 
Mal: aloamy soil. See dan. 

Mal: a deep loam soil free of stones. See bela. 

Mal ; clusters of tendrils on a date-palm. Mgarh. S. R., p. 30. 
Mala: aroller, Kohat 8. B., 1884, p. 122, 


Mal mail ; a disease of kine very fatal and contagious. Of. pranj. Hazira S, R., 1874, 
p. 98. 


Mala band: a leather belt to which is attached the ‘alwdr and pistol. Peshawar S. R., 
1878, p. 136. 


Malhin, malhir: a variety of rice. D, G. Khin Gr., p. 112, 


Malhatar: an armed retainer among the Pathins of Swit and Bajaur, included among the 
Fagtr class. 


Man ; the parapet ofa well. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xii. 
Mandhal : Eleusyne caracana, * Cf. mandhwa. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. x. 
Mandhwa: Of. mandhal. 


Mangan: a marriage ceremony ; ‘the bride is rubbed by the ndin or barber woman with 
acosmetic. Multin Gr., p. 95. 
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Manjah w4lé : aman who sweeps down the dirt, unthreshed ears, etc., off the heap of 
winnowed grain. Monty. 8. R, Gloss., p. vii. 


Manja : a kind of board used asa shovel. -mdr, the man who makes a bank with a manja, 


1. €., one who clears land and embanks it (i. q. lathmdr), Miinwali. Banni 8. R., 1879, 
Pp. XXx1x. 


Manjhér: a plant. Mgarh.8. R., p, 33. 
Mannu; the small-leaved elm: used like the kdin, Hazara 8, R., 1874, p, 11. 


Man-tukhmi; a cultivator generally estimates the area of his holding by the number of 
maunds of seed-grain it requires. He knows no other land measure ; hence eman-tukhmi or 
man-tukhmt means an area requiring one maund of seed. BanniS, R., p, xxxix, 


Marhi bandhna ; to bank up sugar-cane. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. v. 
Marér kar: twisting. D.G. Khan. 


Mashakhsadér; a farmer of the revenue, appointed by the Sikh Government generally 
over a whole village or z/dqa: opp. to héth-rakhdiddr. Jhang 8S. R., p. 67. 


Mashki : the owner of land, whose share of land isa mashak. Banni 8S. R., p. xxxix. 
Massiiwah ; a small, strong breed of cattle. Multan Gr., p. 288, 

Mast (adj.) : rank (used of wheat). Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Mat: silt; the finest soil in the Kachi. Banni S.R., p. xxzix. 

Maté rani: see mdi-réni. 


Mati: a saponine drab coloured earth, Cf. Mulidné matt. D. G. Khan Gr., p- 13. 


Matta; a hard clay soil requiring plenty of water. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 156. 
Mattaéh: clay. Peshiwar 8. R., 1874, p. 178. 

Matwalian ; a breed of horses. Jhang 8. R., p, 108. 

Mazar: atiger, D. G. Khan Gr,, p. 74, 

Memni; akid. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Mendhianwali; a kind of wheat, Multdn Gr., p. 218, 

Methu ; a variety of sugar-cane. Chenab Col, Gr, 1894, p. 84, 
Metra: a betrothal given in exchange for blood or seduction (udhdld@), 


rally given along with the girl, so the term has come to be applied to the 
tract principally). Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 156. 


but land is gene- 
land so given (Bot 
Mhin& ; a bullock whose horns grow downwards. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Milk ; a reddish soil of a soft texture, with very little sand and retentive of moisture, the 
best soil (cf, Jukes’ Disty. of W. P., p. 291). Multan Gr., p. 192. | 


Millass : hair of camel. Multén Gr., p. 287, 

Minjli : a skirt worn by women. Jhelum §. R., p. 54, 
Mishran ; the elders. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 86, 
Mit: ashareinland. Hazara S, R., 1874, p- 156, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XV ), 

Lranslated by 

Rh. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., 

Librarian, Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
[ Note.—The first four books have been published in the Afysore Review, 1906—1908,] 

(Continued from p. 264.) 

Chapter IV. 
The Conduct of a Courtier (Anujivivrittam ). 


W# OEVER possesses enough experience of the world and its affairs may, through the influence 

of an interested friend, seek the favour of a king who is endowed with amiable qualities and is 
possessed of all the elements? of sovereignty. He may court the favour of any king provided he 
thinks : — Just as I am in need of a patron, so is this king possessed of a taste for good advice and 
is of amiable character. He may even court the favour of such a king as is poor and destitute of the 
elements of sovereignty, but never of such a one as is of a depraved character: whoever, as a king, 
is destitute of good temper and amiable character cannot. by reason of his habitual hatred of the 
science of Polity and an inborn proclivity to evil ways, maintain his sovereignty, though he is 
possessed of immense sovereign power. 


Having obtained admittance to an amiable king, he shall give the king instructions in sciences, 
Absence of contradiction from the king will render his position secure. When his opinion is sought 
about present or future schemes needing much thought and consideration, he may boldly and 
sensibly, and with no fear of contradiction from the assembly of ministers, pronounce his opinion so as 
to be in harmony with the principles of righteousness and economy. When required, he may answer 
questions on points of righteousness and economy ( and tell the king :— ) 


‘Following the rule that there should be no delay in putting down by force even a strong 
confederacy of wicked people, you should apply force against the wicked, if they have a strong 
support; do not despise my advice, character and secrets; and by means of guestures, I shall 
prevent you from inflicting punishments on any one, when you are going to do so either wilfully or 
under provocation.” 


With such agreements with the king, he (a courtier) may enter on the duty assigned to him. 
He shall sit by the side of, and close to, the king and far from the seat of another courtier. He 
shall avoid speaking slyly against the opinion of any member of the assembly; he shall never make 
incredible or false statements ; nor loud laughter with no cause for jest, and loud noise and spittle. 
He shall also avoid talking to another in secret, mutual conversation with another in the assembly 
(of ministers ), appearing in royal dress in the public, hanghtiness, buffoonery, open request for gems 
and promotions, seeing with one eye, biting the lips, brow-beating, interrupting the king while 
speaking, enmity with a strong party, association with women, pimps, messengers of foreign kings, 
enemies, inimical parties, dismissed officers, and wicked people, stubborn adherence to a single 
purpose, and contact with any confederacy of men. 


(a) Without losing the opportune moments, he should speak of the king’s interest ; of his 
own interests when in company with persons friendly to him; and of others’ interests in a suitable 
time and place, and in conformity to the principles of righteousness and economy. 


i 


. ™ (1) Regal qualities, (2) a good minister, (8) a good territory, (4) strong forts, (5) sound finance, (6) a powerful 
army, (7) and an ally. - 
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(6) When asked, he should tell the king what is both good and pleasing, but not what is bad, 
though pleasing; if the king is pleased to listen, he may secretly tell what, though unpleasant, is 
good, 


(c) He may even keep silence, but should never describe what is hateful ; by abstaining from 
talking of what the king hates, even undesirable persons have become powerful when, seeing that the 
king likes only pleasant things without caring for their evil consequences, they have followed his will. 


(d) While laughing in jest, he should avoid loud laughter; he shall avoid evil aspersions 
against others, nor ascribe evil to others; he shall forgive evil done to himself and have as much 
forbearance as the earth. 


(e) Self-protection shall be the first and constant thought of a wise man ; for the life of a man 
under the service of a king is aptly compared to life in fire ; whereas fire burns a part or the whole 
of the body, if at all; the king has the power either to destroy or to advance the whole family, 
consisting of sons and wives, of his servants.® 


Chapter V. 
Timoe-serving (SamayAcharikam), 


When employed as a minister, he (the courtier ) shall show the net revenuc that remains after 
all kinds of expenditure are met with. He shall also give the exact particulars — as this is 
thus — of whatever work is external, internal, secret, open, costly, or negligible. He shall follow 
the king in his pursuits after hunting, gambling, drinking, and sexual pleasures. Hver attending 
upon the king, he shall, by flattery, endeavour to arrest his fall into evil habits and save him from 
the intrigues, plots and deceptions of enemies. He shall also endeavour to read the mind and 
appearance of the king. 


By way of collecting his wandering thoughts into a resolve, the king exhibits in his appearance 
and movements his inclination, anger, pleasure, sorrow, determination, fear, and change in the pairs 
of opposite feelings. 


‘By cognising wisdom in others, he is pleased; he attends to the speech of others; he gives 
a seat; allows himself to be seen in private; does not suspect in places of suspicion; takes delight 
in conversation ; spontaneously looks to things without being reminded; tolerates what is said 
agreeably to reason; orders with smiling face; touches with the hand; does not laugh at what is 
commendable ; commends the qualities of another behind him; remembers (the courtier ) while 
taking luncheon ; engages himself in sports accompanied by (the courtier ) ; consults (the courtier ) 
when in trouble; honours the followers of the courtier ; reveals the secret ; honours the courtier 
more and more; gives him wealth; and averts his troubles; — these are the signs of the king’s 
satisfaction (with the courtier )’’. 


The reverse of the above indicates his (the king’s) displeasure. Still, we shall describe them 
in plain terms :— 

Angry appearance when the courtier is in sight ; evading or refusal to hear his speech; no 
inclination to give him a seat or to see him ; change in syllables and accents while talking to him; 
seeing with one eye ; brow-beating ; biting the lips; rise of sweat; hard breathing and smiling with 
no palpable cause ; talking to himself ; sudden bending or raising of the body ; touching the body or 
the seat of another ; molestation to another; contempt of learning, caste, and country (of the 
courtier ) ; condemnation of a colleague of equal defects ; condemnation of a man of opposite defects ; 
commendation of his opponent; failure to acknowledge his good deeds ; enumeration of his bad 
deeds ; attention to whoever enters into the chamber ; too much gift ; uttering falsehood ; change in 


the conduct and attitude of visitors to the king ; nay, the courtier shall also note the change in the 
life of animals other than men. 
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Katydyana holds that this (king) showers his favours broad-cast. 

Kaninka Bhiradvaja says that Krauncha (a bird ) has moved from right to left. 
Dirgha Chardyana says that this (king ) is (like) a grass. 

Ghotjamukha says that (he is like ) a wet cloth. 

Kinjalka says that (he is like ) an elephant pouring over water. 

Piguna is of opinion that one should declare him to be a chariot-horse. 

The son of Piguna says that mortification ensues when his opponent is courted. 


When wealth and honour are discontinued, such a king may be abandoned; or by recognising 
the character of the king as well as his own defects, he may rectify himself; or he may seek the 
protection of one of the best friends of the king. 


Living with the king’s friend, the courtier has to endeavour tu remove; through the medium of 
his own friends, the defects of his master, and then come back to his original place, no matter 
whether the king is alive or dead.10 


Chapter VI. 
Consolidation of the kingdom and absolute sovereignty. 
( Rajyapratisandhanamaikaisvaryam cha, ) 


The minister shall thus avert the calamities in which the king is involved: long before the 
apprehended death of the king, he shall, in concert with his friends and followers, allow visitors to 
the king once in a month or two (and avoid their visits on other occasions) under the plea that the 
king is engaged in performing such rites as are calculated to avert national calamities, or are 
destructive of enemies, or capable of prolonging life or of procuring a son, 


On appropriate occasions, he may shew a pseudo-king not only to the people, but also to messen- 
gers coming from friends or enemies ; and this (false) king shall make the minister his mouth-piece 
in conversing with them as deserved. And through the medium of the gate-keeper and the officer 
in charge of the harem, the minister shall (pretend to) receive the orders of the king. Displeasure 
or mercy to wrong-doers shall be shewn only indirectly. 


Both the treasury and the army shall be kept under the command of two reliable and 
confidential persons and in a single locality, either within the fort or at the boundary of the kingdom, 


Cognates, princes, and other chiefs of the royal family may be employed in works such as the 
capture of a chief who, employed as a commander of a fort or the tracts of wilderness, has turned 
inimical along with a strong band of supporters ; or they may be sent on an expedition full of 
difficulties, or to visit the family of the king’s friend, 


Whoever, among the neighbouring kings, seems to threaten with an invasion may be invited 
for some festival, marriage, capture of elephants, purchase of horses, or of merchandise, or for taking 
possession of some lands ceded to him, and captured ; or such an enemy may be kept at bay by an 
ally till an agreement of not condemnable nature is made with him ; or he may be made to incur 
the displeasure of wild tribes or of his enemies ; or whoever among his nearest relatives is kept under 
guard may be promised a portion of his territory and set against him. 


green errand mae ee ST 





®? The meaning of the above six passages is not clearly known. 10 This is in sloka metze. 
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Or with the help of nobles and princes of the king’s family, the minister may have the heir. 
apparent installed and shew him to the public. 


Or having, as pointed out in the chapter!! concerning the awards of punishments, removed the 
throne of the kingdom, he may conduct the administration. 


Or if a chief among the neighbouring kings seems to give trouble, the minister may invite him, 
saying ‘‘come here and I shall make thee king,” and then put him to death ; or he may be kept at 
bay by taking such measures as can ward off dangers. 


Or having gradually placed the burden of administration on the shoulders of the heir-apparent, 
the minister may announce the death of the king to the public. 


In case of the king’s demise in an enemy’s land, the minister, having brought about an agree- 
ment between the enemy and a friend pretending to be an enemy of the dead king, may withdraw 
himself ; or having installed in the king’s fort any one of the neighbouring kings, he may withdraw 
himself ; or having installed the heir-apparent, he may set the army against the enemy; and when 
attacked by the enemy, he may take, as detailed elsewhere, such measures as can ward off dangers, 


“Thus,” says Kautilya,? ‘*the minister shall invest himself with the powers of sovereignty.” 


‘Not so,” says Bharadvaja ; “ The king lying on his death-bed, the minister may set up the 
princes and other chiefs of the royal family against one another or against other chiefs. Whoever 
attacks the kingdom may be put to death under the plea of disturbance and annoyance to the people; 
or having secretly punished the chief rebels of the royal family and brought them under his control, 
the minister shall himself take possession of the kingdom, for on account of the kingdom the father 
hates his sons, and sons their father; why then should the minister who is the sole prop of the 
kingdom (be an exception to it)? Therefore he shall never discard what has, of its own accord, 
fallen into his hands ; for it is a general talk among the people that a woman making love of her own 
accord will, when discarded, curse the man. 


‘*Anl8 opportunity will only once offer itself to a man who is waiting for it, and will not come 
a second time when he may be desirous of accomplishing his work.!3” 


‘* But it is,” says Kautilya, “ unrighteous to do an act which excites popular fury ; nor is it an 
accepted rule. He shall, therefore, install over in the kingdom such agon of the king as is possessed 
of amiable qualities, In the absence of a prince of good character, he may place before himself 
a wicked prince, or a princess, or the pregnant queen, and tell the other ministers :-— This is your 
cast (kshepa) ; look to the father of this (boy) as well as to your own valour and descent; this (boy) 
is merely a flag ; and yourselves are the lords ; pray, how shall I act’? ” 


As he is saying this, others, taken in confidence before, shall say in reply :—-** Who else than the 
one of your lead is capable of protecting the mass of the people of the four castes of the king’? ? 
Then the other ministers will certainly agree to it. Accordingly he shall install a prince, 
a princess, or the pregnant queen, and shew him or her to all the royal relations as well as to the 


——— eee 


il Chapter I, Book V. 


12 The words ‘Kantilya’ and ‘ Chaniky4’ are also spelt as ‘Kantalya,’ and ‘Chinakya,’ derived as they are 
from kutala or kutila, and chanaka. 


13 In sloka metre. 
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messengers coming from friends or enemies. He shall provide the ministers and military officers 
with increased subsistence and salary, promising them that “ This (boy) will, after attaining full age 
increase your emoluments still more.” He shall likewise promise the chief officers in side of the 
forts and country parts as well as the parties of both the friends and enemies, He shall then take 
necessary steps to educate and train the prince. 


Or he may install a child begotten on the princess by a man of the same caste. 


He shall keep as a representative of the prince one who is of the same family, of little valour 
and of beautiful appearance, lest the mother’s mind may be agitated with wild apprehensions. He 
shall justly protect her. He shall not provide himseli with luxurious means of enjoyment, As to 
the king, he may provide him with new chariots, horses, jewels, dress, women, and palaces. 


When!4 the prince comes of age, he may request the prince to relieve him from the intellectual 
worry. He may abandon the king, if he (the king) is displeased ; and follow him if he is pleased. 
If he is disgusted with the ministerial life, he may go to aforest or a long sacrifice, after having 
informed the queen of the safeguards and persons that are employed to bring up the princes. 
Even if the king is held by the chiefs under their influence, the minister may, through the medium 
of the king’s favourites, teach him the principles of polity with illustrations, taken from the Itihdsa 
and Purdna. Having taken the garb of an accomplished ascetic, the minister may ingratiate himself 
with the king; and having brought the king under his influence,-he may take coercive measure, 
against seditious./4 

Book VI. 


The Source of Sovereign States (Mandalayonih). 
Chapter I. 
The Elements of Sovereignty (Prakritisampadah), 


The king, the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, the army, and the friend are the 
elements of sovereignty. : 
Oi these, the best qualities of the king are :— 


Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, seeing through the medium of aged persons, 
virtuous, truthful, not of a contradictory nature, grateful, having large aims, highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination, powerful to control his neighbouring kings, of resolute mind, having 
an assembly of ministers of no mean quality, and possessed of a taste tor discipline ; — these are 


the qualities of an inviting nature. 
Inquiry, hearing, perception, retention in memory, reflection, deliberation, inference, and stead- 
fast adherence to conclusions are the qualities of the intellect. 


Valour, determination of purpose, quickness, and probity are the aspects of enthusiasm. 


Possessed of a sharp intellect, strong memory, and keen mind, energetic, powerful, trained in all 
kinds of arts, free from vice, capable of paying in the same coin by way of awarding punishments or 
rewards, possessed of dignity, capable of taking remedial measures against dangers, possessed of 
foresight, ready to avail himself of opportunities when afforded in respect of place, time, and manly 
efforts, clever enough to discern the causes necessitating the cessation of treaty or war with an 
enemy, or to lie in wait keeping treaties, obligations and pledges, or to avail himself of his enemy’s 
weak points, making jokes with no loss of dignity or secrecy, never brow-beating and casting haughty 
and stern looks, free from passion, anger, greed, obstinacy, fickleness, haste and back-biting habits, 
talking to others with a smiling face, and observing customs as taught by aged persons ;—such is 


the nature of self-possession. 
NN 


1¢ In sloka metre. 
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The qualifications of a minister have already been described.1® 


Possessed of capital cities both in the centre and the extremities of the kingdom, productive of 
subsistence not only to its own people, but also to outsiders on occasions of calamities, repulsive to 
enemies, powerful enough to put down neighbouring kings, free from miry, rocky, uneven, and desert 
tracts as well as from conspirators, tigers, wild beasts, and large tracts of wilderness, beautiful to 
look at, containing fertile lands, mines, timber and elephant forests, and pasture grounds, artistic, 
containing hidden passages, full of cattle, not depending wpon rain for water, possessed of Jand and 
waterways, rich in various kinds of commercial articles, capable of bearing the burden of a vast army 
and heavy taxation, inhabited by agriculturists of good character, full of intelligent masters and 
servants, and with a population noted for its loyalty and good character; — these are the qualities of 
a good country. 


The excellent qualities of forts have already been described.16 


Justly obtained either by inheritance or by self-acquisition, rich in gold and silver, filled with an 
abundance of big gems of various colours and of gold coins, and capable to withstand calamities of 
long duration is the best treasury. 


Coming down directly from father and grandfather ( of the king), ever strong, obedient, happy in 
keeping their sons and wives well contented, not averse to making a long sojourn, ever and every- 
where invincible, endowed with the power of endurance, trained in fighting various kinds of battles, 
skilful in handling various forms of weapons, ready to share in the weal or woe of the king, and 


consequently not falling foul of him, and purely composed of soldiers of Kshatriya caste, is the 
best army. 


Coming down directly from father and grandfather, long-standing, open to conviction, never 


falling foul, and capable of making preparations for war quickly and on a large scale, is the best 
friend. 


Not born of a royal family, greedy, possessed of a mean assembly of ministers, with disloyal 
subjects, ever doing unrighteous acts, of loose character, addicted to mean pleasures, devoid of 
enthusiasm, trusting to fate, indiscreet in action, powerless, helpless, impotent, and ever injurious, 
is the worst enemy, Such an enemy is easily uprooted, 


(a) Excepting the enemy, these seven elements, possessed of their excellent characteristics are 
said to be the limb-like elements of sovereignty, 


(6) A wise king can make even the poor and miserable elements of his sovereignty happy and 


prosperous ; but a wicked king will surely destroy the most prosperous and loyal elements of his 
kingdom. 


(c) Hence a king of unrighteous character and of vicious habits will, though he is an emperor, 
fall a prey either to the fury of his own subjects or to that of his enemies, 


(2) Bué a wise king, trained in polities, will, though he possesees a small territory, conquer the 
whole earth with the help of the best-fitted elements of his sovereignty, and will never be defeated,” 


: : 


15 Chapter 9, Book I. 18 Chapter 2, Book II. 17 g, b,c and d are in sloka metre. 
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Chapter ITI. 
Concerning Peace and Exertion. 
(Samavy4y4mikam.) 


Acquisition and security (of property) are dependent upon peace and industry. 
Efforts to achieve the results of works undertaken is industry (vydydma). 

Absence of disturbance to the enjoyment of the results achieved from works is peace. 
The application of the sixfold royal policy is the source of peace and industry. 
Deterioration, stagnation, and progress are the three aspects of position. 


Those causes of human make which affect position are policy and impolicy (naya and apanaya) : 


fortune and misfortune (aye and dnaya) are providential causes. Causes, both human and providen- 
tial, govern the world and its affairs, 


What is unforeseen is providential; here, the attainmentof that desired end which seemed 
almost lost is (termed) fortune. 


What is anticipated is human; and the attainment of a desired end as anticipated is (due to) 
policy. 


What produces unfavourable results is impolicy. This can be foreseen; but misfortune due to 
providence cannot be known. 


The king who, being possessed of good character and best-fitted elements of sovereignty, is the 
fountain of policy, is termed the conqueror. 


The king who is situated anywhere immediately on the circumference of the conqueror’s territory 
is termed the enemy. 


The king who is likewise situated close to the enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by 
the enemy, is termed the friend (of the conqueror). 


A neighbouring foe of considerable power is styled an enemy; and when he is involved in 
calamities or has taken himself to evil ways, he becomes assailable ; and when he has little or no 
help, he becomes destructible ; otherwise (7. ¢., when he is provided with some help), he deserves to by 
harassed or reduced. Such are the aspects of an enemy. 


In front of the conqueror and close to his enemy, there happen to be situated kings such as the 
conqueror’s friend, next to him, the enemy’s friend, and next to the last, the conqueror’s friend’s 
friend, and next, the enemy’s friend’s friend. 


In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a rearward enemy (pérshnigrdha), 
a rearward friend (@kranda), an ally of the rearward enemy (pdrshnigrdhdsdéra), and an ally of the 
rearward friend (dhrandasdra). 


That foe who is equally of high birth and occupies a territory close to that of the conqueror is 
a natural enemy; while he who is merely antagonistic and creates enemies to the conqueror is a 
factitious enemy, 


He whose friendship is derived from father and grandfather, and who is situated close to the 
territory of the immediate enemy of the conqueror is a natural friend; while he whose friendship is 
courted for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. 
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The king who occupies a territory close to both the conqueror and his immediate enemy in 
front and who is capable of helping both the kings, whether united or disunited, or of resisting either 
of them individually is termed a Madhyama (mediatory) king. 


He who is situated beyond the territory of any of the above kings and who is very powerful and 
capable of helping the enemy, the conqueror, and the Madhyama king together or individually, or of 
resisting any of them individually, isa neutral king (uddsina), — these are the (twelve) primary 
kings. 

The conqueror, his friend, and his friend’s friend are the three primary kings constituting a 
circle of states. As each of these three kings possesses the five elements of sovereignty, such as the 
minister, the country, the fort, the treasury, and the army, a circle of states consists of eighteen 
elements, Thus, it needs no commentary to understand that the (three) circles of states having the 
enemy (of the conqueror), the Madhyama king, or the neutral king at the centre of each of the three 
circles, are different from that of the conqueror, Thus there are four primary circles of states, twelve 
kings, sixty elements of sovereignty, and seventy-two elements of states.18 


Each of the twelve primary kings shall have their elements of sovereignty, power and end, 
Strength is power, and happiness is the end, 


Strength is of three kinds: power of deliberation is ‘intellectual strength; the possession of 
a prosperous treasury and a strong army is the strength of sovereignty; and martial power 
is physical strength. 


The end is also of three kinds: that which is attainable by deliberation is the end of delibera- 
tion ; that which is attainable by the strength of sovereignty is the end of sovereignty ; and that which 
is to be secured by perseverance is the end of martial power. 


The possession of power and happiness in a greater degree makes a king superior to another; 
in a less degree, inferior ; ani in an ejual degree, equal. He2ac3 a king shall always endeavour to 
augment his own power and elevate his happiness. 


A king who is equal to his enemy in the matter of his sovereign elements shall, in virtue of his 
own righteous conduct or with the help of those who are hostile or conspiring against his enemy, 
endeavour to throw his enemy’s power into the shade; or if he thinks : — 


‘That my enemy, possessed as he is of immense power, will, yet in the near future, hurt the 
elements of his own sovereignty, by using cotumelious language, by inflicting severe punishments, 
and by squandering his wealth ; that though attaining success for a time, yet he will blindly take 
himself to hunting, gambling, drinking, and women; that as his subjects are disaffected, himself 
powerless and haughty, I can overthrow him; that when attacked, he will take shelter with all his 
paraphernalia into a fort or elsewhere; that possessed as he is of a strong army, he will yet fall into 
my hands, as he has neither a friend nor a fort to help him; that a distant king is desirous to put 
down his own enemy, and also inclined to help me to put down my own assailable enemy when 
my resources are poor; or that I may be invited as a Madhyama king,” — for these reasons, the 
conqueror may allow his enemy to grow in strength and to attain success for the time being. 

(a) Throwing the circumference of the circle of states beyond his friend’s territory, and 
making the kings of those states as the spokes of that circle, the conqueror shall make himeelf 
as the nave of that circle. 


(6) A reducible or a conquerable enemy will, when placed between a conqueror and the 
conqueror’s friend, appear to be growing in strength.) 


(Zo be continued.) 


18 (1) The conqueror’s circle of states ; (2) the enemy’s circle of states ; (8) The Madhyama king’s circle of 
states ; (4) the neutral king’s circle ofstates. As each of the twelve primary kings has five elements of sovereignty 
the total number of elements is sixty, These sixty elements with the twelve kings amount to seventy-two elements. 

19 g and 4 are in loka metre. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
( Continued from p. 276, ) 
SERIES II. 
BY H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8, 

Mithé kallar : a synonym for kallardthi soil, 
Moghal: akind of date. Multan Gr,, p. 228. 
Moh : a variety of fish. Maltin Gr., p. 23, 
Mohra: a hamlet. Of. dhok. 
Mokabba : a covered dish. Multan Gr, p. 247. 
Mori: a fish, the cirrhina nurigala, Banni 8. R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 
Mornian : a breed of horses. Jhang S. R., 108. 
Moti bind : literally ‘pearl drops,’ a kind of snake. Mgarh. 8. R,, p. 42. 
Motra : a disease of horses. Monty. 8, R. Gloss., p xv. 


Moyajora: ‘the share of the dead pair’ — a due taken by the lathband on account of the 
oxen, supposed to be dead, by which the field was originally lath’ed ; D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, 
p. 107. -murtahin : the share out of the rehkam paid by old cultivators to the nidwaddr ; Ibid, 
p- 150. 


Mak4: an upper sheet worn by boys. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxi. 


Mukat : a silver crown put on the bridegroom’s head on his wedding day. Multin Gr.,, 
p. 93 


Mulki: a hereditary or permanent tenant, opp. to bhulki. (q. 2.) 

Multani mati: a saponine drab-colonred earth, Cf. mad, D.G. Khan Gr, p, 13. 
Mund : the head of a torrent or distributary. Cf. saropa. D.G. Khan Gr., p 108. 
Mundai sarkai: a beardless wheat. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Mundi: indigo plants in their second year. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 111. 

Mundhi: the second year’s crop of indigo. Multin Gr., p. 213, 

Munggali: the handle of astraw-chopper. Monty. 5. R, Gloss., p. iv. 


Mangri: add to Jukes’ Dicty. of W.P., p. 297. A flattish dish for holding liquids, 
smaller than the channd (=katort). Multin Gr., p. 83. 


Munjhal: a grass. D.G. Khan Gr., p. lo. 

Munjkan4&: a name wrongly used for the bud (succharum sara). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 33, 
Munna: a slant-handed plough. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 60. 

Munnakka : a superior kind of grape. Hazara S. R., 1674, p. 94. 

Munnan : the pillars on which the upper beam of a well rests. Maultin Gr., p. 197, 
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Munniwaéla gah: threshing a crop by fixing a stake in the middle and tying cne or more 
yoke of cattle by a rope to it and driving them round and round over the crop. Multan Gr., 
p. 210. 


Mara : a small present of money received by the boy’s relations from those of the girl 
to complete the betrothal. Multin Gr., p. 98. 


Murkhai= bunga. 

Mushk paini; to infect. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 
Must&jiri: the lease of land. Multin Gr., p, 179. 
Mustaki: a permanent iném. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 285. 
Mutai: a share: Cf. muthi. Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 156. 


Mithaiy&: a peglet fastened into the upright shaft of the handle of a plough, which the 
plonghman grasps. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. iii. 
Muthi: ashare. Cf, mutat. 


Nagarai: an iron tripod on which the cooking pot is placed over the fire. Kohat S. R. 
1884, p. 74. 


Nagha: the fine or commutation charged for absence at the time of a canal clearance 
Banni S. R., p. xl. 


Waghan : a wheaten cake, Kohit S.R., 1884, p. 73. 

Nain : a large torrent; ( Diack’s 8.R.,p.3). Cf. khaur. D.G, Khin Gr.,, p. 3. 
Walihel ; a drill plough. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. iii. 

Wali nal; to sow with the drill. Monty. S, R. Gloss., p. vi. 

Walla: a deep loam soil free of stones. See dela. 

WNalli: a variety of date : Multin Gr., p. 228. 

Wamashan ;: evening. Multin Gr., p. 256. 


Namdabana: Wit., ‘pressing in the damp’: the process of ploughing land again and again 
and thus enabling it to absorb the rainfall and economise moisture. Kohit S. R., 1884, p. 121. 


Nandap : acotton-cleaner. Peshiwar 8. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Nangni: kodr or mandwa, D.G. Khin Gr., p. 112. 
Nar : a name of the Sutlej River. Multan Gr., p. 6. 
Waraé: a variety of barley. Monty. 8.R. Gloss., p. ix. 
Nardir: the bitten. Mgarh. 5S. R.,, p. 38. 

Nari: a common kind of barley. Jhang S. R., p. 88. 
Nari : See dela. 


Nari jowar: the lesser millet; the ordinary jowdr of the Panjab, KohitS. R., 1884, 
p. 122. 


Nashi; a necklet. U.G, Khin Gr., p. 42, 
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WAsib : the tenant, of a garden, who does the whole planting and construction in return 
for a share of the produce. Multan Gr., p. 225. 


Nauka: four small rectangular beds of soil, D.I. Khan §. R., 1872-79, p. 26. 
Naw4:amill trough. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 273. 

Nawighri: adoration of the planets at a wedding. Multén Gr,, p. 93. 

Wawin sam: 9th share, #.¢e.,a rent of four-ninths. Multin Gr., p. 181. 

Nazar bakra: acess. D. I, Khan 8, R,, 1879, p. 82. 

Wazar mukaddami: a fee levied on an unusually good crop. Mgarh. S. R., p. 34, 
WNegar: a deep loam soil free of stones, See bela. 


WNian: the spring crop usually called hirhé. 


Niawa : the sum of money advanced by a middleman to the proprietors on taking over the 
management of land. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 150; —<dar: the middleman who advances xidwa. 


Wihal: planting out of rice. Kehat S. R., 1884, p. 124, 

Nikki: a variety of wheat, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Nil biti: wild indige. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34 

Wimasha: the time from sunset to twilight. Jhelum 8S. R., p. 56. 
Wimbai: half a sale, ¢. e., a mortgage. BanniS. R., p. xl. 

Nimkai: a uni¢ of measurement, Dir, etc. 

Nimkara: arent of half the produce. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 159. 


Nimkarawal: a tenant who supplies his own seed and oxen. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p, 91. 


Niras: lit., ‘small;’ the ordinary sheaf, as opposed to saras, the reaper’s sheaf. Cf, also 
harwan. Jhang S. R., p. 98. 


Nirgi: a mallard, Mgarh. S. R,, p. 39. 


NirwArti: a man who assists in the division of grain, clearing it off as it is weighed out by the 
dhanwéi: from nirwdr, justice. D. I. Khan 8. R., 1872-79, p. 370. 


Nisfr : the longer conduit on a Persian wheel. (Cf, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p 306), Multan 
Gr., p. 197. 


Nishani; token. Jhelum §.R., p. 57. 


Wistar: a three-bladed knife with which incisions are made in poppy heads, Monty. S, R. 
Gloss., p. Vil. 


Niwaru: acess. D, G. Khan Gr., p, 84. 
Nolon: a mungoose, Mgarh, 6. R., p. 36. 
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Nonak : a grass (sporobolus diander), Multan Gr., p. 19. 

Nukka: the ledge of the Sandal Bar. Jhang S. R,, p. 2. 

Nanar: a salt manufacturer. D. G. Khan Gr., p, 12. 

O4: the last day’s cotton-picking allowed to kamins (village servants). Monty, 8. R., p. 30. 
Odi: a measure of capacity. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 140. 

Ogi: see odi. 


Oral = daharbadi, g. v: a jhaldr having a few pots only, but of a large size. Multin Gr., 
De. 205. 


Oza: a dry measure=the Punjabi topa. Of. kashrd and kdsa. Kohat. S. R., 1884, p. 128. 


Pa: add at Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P. p. 54:4 shdraks, in measuring wood. Multan Gr., 
p. 257. 


Pachhoti: late (of cultivation, 7. e., sowing after 15th Sawan). Of. agedri. 

Pachhi: a man specially employed in puncturing the capsules of the poppy and manufacturing 
opium ; he is paid one-fifth of the opium made before its division between landlord and tenant. 
D, G. Khan Gr., p. 108. 

(?) Pachhu : a receptacle for ornaments. 

Padam: akind of snake. Mgarh.S. R., p. 42. 

Pag: see jhiri, 


P&h : add to Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 56: ordinary cattle nanure, while on the well before 
it is putin the land. Multan Gr., p. 208. Cf. dhl. 


Pah: alum. D.G, Khan Gr., p, 12. 

Pahal chhalla: the first month of the rains. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 74. 

Pahi: an alum miner. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 12. 

Pahi-kasht : outside cultivators, Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 215. 

Pai: a weight=16 sers. Mgarh, 8, R,, p. 20. 

Pain. ee tail of the irrigation or lower field. Pesh&war S. R,, 1874, p. 272. 

Paina&: lower down, with reference to flow of water: opposed to sarobah, Banni S. R., p. xi. 
Paina; Pushto=pand : tail. See saropa-paina. D. G. Khan Gr., p, 108. 

Pai path : lit., one pai in the path ; a specific rate of hagg zaminddrt. Ctl. adh-sera man. 


Pail: a single-headed pick, with a wooden handle, used to break up soil on narrow hill 
terraces where the plough cannot work, Hazara S, R., 1874, p. 96. 
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Pair pakrah : a custom at weddings; the bride’s family tie a rope to the bridegroom’s leg antil 
he is bought off by his father for Rs. 1-4, 2 or 5. Gujrat 8. R., p, 48. 


Pakh: a sail (not ‘soil’ as in P. Dy,, p. 848), Monty. S. R. Gloss,, p, xxiv. 
Pakhi: a shed of dé screens, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xix. 
Paksha: a clay sod, used as a brick for building, Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 72. 


Pakkap&Ani: water in a well that remains constant and does not diminish much when the 
well is worked. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. v. 


Pakki: a clay soil, Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xxiii, zamin: the ordinary hard clay soil. Cf, 
mal. Multan Gr., p. 192. 


Pala log: the Gujar owners who pay a tax called rama-shumédri (flock counting) are locally, 
so-called, Hazara 8. R., 1874, p. 252. 


Palla : a wattled stack. Of. dhusa. Multan Gr., p, 82. 
Palosi: camel thorn, Kohat &. R., 1884, p. 16. 


Paludar: Picea Webbiana, a tall, straight, handsome tree. Of. rewar, Hazara S. R., 
1874, p. 10. 


Pamman : a kind of wheat, Multan Gr., p. 218. 


Pana: (i) clay from the canal spoil banks; (ii) sand from the Thal sand-hills, Mgarh. 
S. R., p. 75. 


Pand ; tail, of a torrent or distributary. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 103. 
Pani: canal water only, Multan Gr., p. 199, 


Panja: a rake with wooden teeth used in dressing the boundaries of fields. Of. panjhathé and 
jandra. Hazara §. R., 1874, p. 96. 


Panjdti: a division of produce, so that the proprietor gets two shares and the cultivators three, 
Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. vuli. 


Panjhathi: arake. See pénja. 

Panrika : a small repast. Multan Gr., p. 86. 

PApra : a small plant, about a foot high, with purple flowers. Multan Gr., p. 208. 
Par: work on salt. Jhelum S. R., p. 71. . 

Para=bhargar: aravine. D, G. Khan Gr, p. 104, 

Parahi : a kind of fish (chela-gora). Mgarh. 8. R., p. 40. 

Parcha : matting. Mgarh. S. R., p. 9. 


Parchh: i.g.: phar? and traddi, q. V. 
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Parchhaé ; the small conduit into which the pots on a Persian wheel pour the water. Multan 
Gr., p. 197. 


Pargandai: mud. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 124. 

Parkatai :; the child of a woman by her first husband, Peshawar S, R., 1878, p. 264. 
Parkauri: a kind of prisoner’s base. Gujrat, S. R., p. 91. 

Parri; a fish, the notoptherus kapirat. Banni §. R., 1899, p, xxxvi. 

Partug : loose paijimas. Peshawar 8. R., 1874, p. 135. 

Partnai: dower. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p, 187. 

Pastawanai ; a tree, found in the upper valleys. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 30. 

Pat: hard clay. Multan S. R., 1880, p. 8. 


Patchir (division of land); acquisition of land by original tribal division, D. G. Khan 
Gr., p. 78. 


Path; (i) a grain measure of 25 standard maunds, Bannii S. R., p. xl; (li) a werght=32 
maunds. Mgarh. S. R., p. 20. 


Patha lagna : to shrivel up. Of, pathd, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 58. Multin Gr, 
p. 226. 


Patraéli; a plant. Mgarh. S. R., p. 33. 
Patol: a kind of fish, Mgarh. S. R., p. 40. 


Pattadérs:; lessees who paid fixed sums in cash for the wells cultivated by them, Mgarh 
S, R., p. 84, 


Pattari ; a kind of bhdsa made of the leaves of pulses, such as moth. J hang 8, R., p. 93. 


Pawanji; a tax of 5 per cent. on sales of cattle, levied b 
in time of danger. Ohenab Col. Gr,, 1894, p. 18, 


y the rdé for providing protection 
Paya: husband. Cf. pid, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 77. Multan. 

Peghla; avirgin. Peshawar 8, R., 1878, p. 137. 

Peshiwela ; the time from 2 to3 p.m. Jhelum &. R., p. 56. 

Pet; the bed of ariver. Jhang &. R., p. 9, 


Pefe ; an account of: in sahukars’ language, 


Phabhan&n ; a breed of horses. Jhang §. R., p. 108, 


Phakkah ;: grain which a bl i 7 : 
Gujrat 8. B, p. fe ich a blacksmith or cobbler receives at the spring and autumn harvests, 


Phal jhaélla: rain after June 15th, Gujrat S. R., p. 14. 


Phalhaé ; a threshing frame, Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p, iv, 
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Phali: a saucer-shaped platter of t@li-wood. Jhelum 8. R., p. 73. 
Phalli: the section of a tribe. D. G. Khan Gr,, p. 62. 


Phalsi: (Grewia astatica), a small currant-like bush yielding a small acid berry about the end 
of May. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 113. 


Phalzira : a concoction of zira and sugar, cooked in gh?. Multin Gr., p. 90. 
Phamban: a kind of wheat (not often met with). Jhang S. R., 1874-80, p. 87. 
Phambi : a soil, somewhat richer than the gas, g.v. Multan Gr., p, 92. 
Phara=bhitré, q. v.: the pinnew of the datepalm. Multin G. R., p. 228. 

Phar&: the pinne of a date-tree. Mgarh 8. R., p. 81. 

Pharman: Tamariz articulata, Ct. fardsh and ukhdn. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 7. 


Pharsa: a heavy mass of wood and straw. -wdla gdh: the threshing of a crop by yoking a 
heavy mass of wood and straw behind each pair of cattle. Multin Gr., p, 210, 


Phati: a sort of mundri (ring), with a shield on it, Mgarh. 8. R,, p. 69. 
Pheh: a long-handled wooden shovel, tipped with iron, Hazara 8. R., 1874, p, 96, 
Phepri: pleuro-pneumonia in sheep. Multan. Gr., p. 237. 


Phikari; a disease of sheep and goats, very fatal and contagious. Cl. phtrikhi. Hazara 
S. R., 1874, p. 98, 


Phir&k: a barren cow or buffalo. Monty. 8. R., Gloss., p. xvii. 


Phirikhi: a disease of sheep and goats. See phikari. 


Phit-sain : a common grass much appreciated by buffaloes and horned cattle. It is coarse 
and grows in a spiky sortof way. D, I. Khan S.R., 1872-79, p. 25. 


Phol: acharm. Multén Gr., p. 117. 


Phil chunnan: a ceremony in which the mirdsan places a flock of cotton on the bride’s head 
and the bridegroom blows it away seven times. Megarh. §. R., p. 70. 


Philmala: anecklet. D. G, Khan Gr., p. 42. 
Phure: matting. Mgarh, 8, R., p. 9. 
Phiri: a coarse palm mat, i. g. parchh and iraddi. Multéin Gr., p. 82. 


Phus: dates which fall from the tree. Multin Gr., p. 227. 


Phuta k& rupiy&: a fee of Rs. 10 taken by the chief of a tribe for recovering the stolen 
property of adependent. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 18. 


Phut&ki: brushwood. Jhelum 8S. R., p. 19. 


Piasa: an Indian corncake. Kohat S. R., 1884, p, 73. 
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Pichhain: a meal taken in the afternoon. Mgarh. S. R., p. 62. 

Pichhaw4n dhalle: 2 p.m. Cf. dopahar dhalle. Multiin Gr., p. 256. 

Pilahan: a grass (andropogon annulatus). Ct. pilwihan. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 9. 
Pilwahan: a grass, Cf. pilahan. 


Pin: a socket and iron plate by which the blade is attached to the handle of a plough, 
Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. iii. 


Pinn: a pot of butter. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xviii. Of. the verse. Jad charhiyd Agath, 
nau neza pant hath : Mdhin pinn waletiién, wagin gohdé hath. When Agath arose the water, which 
was nine spears deep, sank to one cubit ; the female buffalo herds were rolling about pots of butter ; 
the female cowherds got nothing but cow-dung. Agath is said to be a star that rises in Ast. The 
Dictionary says, it is a storm that usually winds up the rainy season. The meaning is that, cows 
milk well only in the rains; while buffaloes’ milk yields little butter till after them, 


Pinn : dates pressed together into a lump, Multan Gr., p, 228, 

Piotra: paternal, (7) share of property by right of agnatic descent. D.G. Khan. 
Pipli: a plant. Mgarh.S. R., p. 34. 

Pir: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. 8S. R., Gloss., p. xvi. 

Pirkaudi: a kind of prisoners’ base. Cf. kaudi habaddi. Multaéu Gr., p. 100. 

Pish: the dwarf palm (chamacrops Ritchiana). D. G. Khan Gr, p. 15. 

Piskot : a four-handed variety of playing-cards. Multén Gr., p. 100. 

Pitéo: the sunny slope; the southern slope of a range of hills. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 26. 
Plandar: a step-father. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 264, 

Ponah: a chaff-sifter. D. I. Khin S. R., 1879, p. 81. 

Pona-chaji: achaff-sifter. Cf. chura. D.I, Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 870, 

Poria : proprietorship acquired by manual labour. D.G, Khin Gr., p. 79. 

Pourchi; a bracelet, Multan Gr., p. 89. 

Pracha (paracha) : 2 Mubammadan shop-keeper. Sirsa §, R., p. 71. 

Pral or prali: dry straw of rice, chind, kangni, and sawdnk. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p- Xi. 
Prang: a variegated pigeon. Kohat 8, R., 1884, p. 81. 


Pranj: a disease of kine. See mal mail. 


- Pticha : (i) a lot or share of land. Cf. bakhra and bralha. (ii) an unit of measurement 
ir, etc, 


Pulifni: a plover. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 89. 


Punni: a variety of cotton, Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 81. 
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Puraf: a 3-year old she-camel, Jhang S. R., p. 111. 
Putreta : a bridegroom's near relation. Multan Gr., p. 96. 


Rafa: the grain that remains after the heap of corn has been removed. Cf. angant and 
talwera. Multan S. R., p. 21. 


Rafad: water thick with mud ; karnd ; to plough up rice-fields when under water, preparatory 
to sowing broadcast. Monty. S. R., Gloss., p. vi. 


Réhné: (i) a hamlet, the head-quarters of a camel grazier, as opposed to jhok, g. v., (ii). 
Rahnah : a cluster of dhorahs. Multin §. &., 1878-80, p. 5. 

Raha (? = roht) : a kind of fish, Mgarh. S. R., p. 40. 

R&éin: wild goat (=goral). Haziira S. R., 1874, p. 11. 

Rakab : an earthen dish in which cooked food is served. Kohat §, R., 1884, p. 74. 


Rakh: a charm put on the grain before division to preserve it from goblins (bAdts). Monty. 
S. RB. Gloss., p. viii. 


R&kh&: a watcher hired to watch the fruit of a date tree; a forest guard in Kangra, Mgarh, 
S. R., p. 30. 


Rakhai: the pay of a watchman of date-palms, equal to one-twelfth of the produce of the trees, 
Jhang 8. R., p. 169. 


Rakhi karna : to watch (a field), Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. v. 


Rakhmina : /tt., ‘silky land ;’ a soft clayey soil with a slight mixture of sand. Kohat 8. R., 
1884, p. 156. 


Rakamat: acess, D. I. Khan 8. R., 1872-79, p. 82. 

Ramak : true white wheat. Multin Gr., p. 218. 

Ram rim: the same as milai?. Multan Gr., p. 98. 

Rang ki bazi: a three-handed variety of playing-cards. Multin Gr., p. 100. 
Rangar: scattered, sparse. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. vi. 


Rappar: avery hard clay soil, only slightly better than the kappar. (Cf. rap, rupar, Jukes’ 
Diciy. of W. P., p. 173). Multan Gr., p. 192. 


R4ri: a vetch-like creeping plant which grows among Rabi crops. Multan Gr., p. 208. 


R&ri: a piece of wood between the nasdr and pérchha on which the latter rests. Monty. S. RB. 
Gloss., p. xiii. 


Rasaula : a disease of horses. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Rasham : a useless plant (pluchea lanceolata). Multan Gr., p. 19. 

Rashi : Pathains belonging to the labouring class. Chenab Ool. Gr., 1894, p. 107. 
Rasm mulk: see sharmdna. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 77. 

Rat : @ disease of sheep. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 


R&t: a powerful man, a dacoit: a term applied to a tribal leader. Chenab Col. Gr., 189 4, 
p. 18. 


Rétachar (=r&tarchari?): Gujrat S. R., p. 49. 
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Ratarchari : the custom of distributing money to mirdsis at weddings. Cf. dar. Gujrat §. R., 
p. 42. 


Ratti chig&ri: a red-bearded wheat, the commonest of all, especially on saiidd lands, 


Jhang 
S. R., p. 87. 


Rawa: asynonym for the Bar tract. Good soil if supplied with water is called rdwa suhgwg 
or ‘ married,’ and bad soil is called rdwa rund, or widowed. Multan Gr., p. 193. 

Reri (pl. 4n): the sticks that connect the ropes of a well. Multén Gr., p. 197. 

Reshan: a plant. Mgarh. S. R., p. 34. 

Ret&: sand thrown up by a river. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p, xxiv. 

Retti: a soil in which sand largely preponderates. Of. tapli. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 26. 

Rewar : the picea webdiana (in Kigin). Cf. paludar. 

Richh : a variety of date-palm. Maultin Gr., p. 228. 

Rik: a disease of camels. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Rikhi: violent diarrhea, in sheep. Multin Gr., p. 287. 


Riza-talli: a share admitted by consent ; a share transferred from the branch of the tribe, to 
which it genealogically belongs, to another branch. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 156. 


Rod kohi: land irrigated by channels from hill torrents in the flood season, D. I. Khin S. R., 
p. 6; pdn?, an autumn flood, D. G. Khin Gr., p. 98. 


Rora: a roller made of wood. Jhang 8. R., p. 83. 


Rorah: a hard stiff clay of dark colour; it absorbs water with difficulty, and is best used for 
growing rice. Of. stkand. Multin §. R., 1880, p. 6. 


Roréwalé kallar; a synonym for ror? soil. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 64. 
Rot lagana: to plant out young plants of rice, ete. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. vi. 
Roti wel&: see dopra. Multin Gr., p. 256. 

Rowan: beans. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. x. 

Ri: a variety of cotton. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p, x. 

Rudkoi: torrent flow. D. 1 Khin 8S. R., 1879, p. 9. 

Sachh ; a stratum of water-giving sand. Multin Gr., p. 195. 

Safeda: a variety of rice. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. ix. 


Sahpiuna: a kind of snake said to drink the breath of sleeping persons. Cf. salang vdsak, 
Mgarh. 8.R., p. 42. 


Saihinak : a kneading dish. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xx. 
Sain : a common grass, like phitsazin, g. v. 
Sajji: the owner of the land under a canal, Banni S. R., p. xl. 


Saékhi: see dohd. Multin Gr., p, 98. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF SINDHU BIR.1 
A Song of the Gaddi women, the Shepherds of the outer Humdlayas, Panjab. 


Tent. 


1 Lohe Lohfn Pala ! 
J3himi Bhimi Pala ! 
2 Ghat ghat Pala meriyé, 
Sanglin Sanglin Pala ! 
3 Ghat pahlre than, mere deva, 
Satwen ti rehndd Patélen * 
4 Ghat dijre than, mere devi, 
Ta rehnd& padhrié Kashmira. 
5 Phir Kasié’ Kashmir, mere deva, 
Td rehnd& Kasié Kashmir4. 
6 Ghat tijre than, mere devi, 
Kuktt ta dere lade 
7 Ghat baran phitidn de Raje deva, 
Jétra jo teria de. 
8 Ghat deviin miyan, mere devi, 
Jatr& jo terid diydn. 
9 Ghat Rari Br&ri, mere deva, 
Jatra jo teria diyan. 
9a Ghat Andl& Sandla maiyan, 
Jétré paiyan, deva jAtra paiyan, 
10 Chahri, Chhatrahri, mere deva, 
Jatra jo teria &iyan. 
11 Ghat lahul nachdiyan Lahliyaén, 
Bhat bich 4p Bharméni. 
12 Ghat satyo Banispatiyan mai, 
Teria jatra& jo diyana 


BY H. A. ROSE. 


Translation. 


1 O thou, Lohé Pal !2 
O thou, Bhadmi Pal! 
2 O thou, my Pal, at every place, 
O thou, Saénglin Pal!3 
3 In the first place, my god, 
Thou residest in the seventh Patal. 
4 In the second place, my god, 
Thou livest in flat Kashmir. 
5 Then in K4si, and, again in Kashmir,my god 
Thou settlest in Kasi and Kashmir. 
6 In the third place, my god, 
Thou fixedest thy lodging at Kuktt. ; 
? There Rajasa of the twelve phdtis,® 
Came to worship thee. 
8 Goddesses and mothers, my god, 
Came as pilgrims to thee. 
9 Rart and Brari, my god,’ 
Came on a pilgrimage to thee. 
O Andla and Sandla,® goddesses, 
Oame to visit thee, O god, came to vis t thee, 
10 Chaéhri and Chhatrahri,® my god, 
Came to adore thee 
11 Women of Lahul dance in Labhul,10 
The goddess Bharmani"! dances in Bhat, 
12 All the seven Bandspatiyan,'? 
Came for adoration to thee 





1 Sindhu Bir or the Whistling Hero is doubtless an emanation of Siva. Foran account of his cult, see the 
Punjab Census Rep., 1902, p 180 ; tho Kangra Dist. Gazetteer, 1904 or the forthcoming Gazetteer of Chamba. 


2 Lohan ; pl. of toh, metal and Lobe or Lohan Pal is said to mean ‘Lord of Metals.’ 


3 Sanglin Pil; the sangal is an iron chain used in flagellating devotees. Studht Btris said to have a chain 
always with him, and his votaries also keep one at their homes. Hence Sindhi is Lord of Chains, as well as of 


Metals, and of the earth as Bhim? Pal, 


4 ‘Thou dwellest in all the seven lower regions,’ and the poem goes on to describe the Bir’s flittings from 


Kashmir to Benares, etc. 


5 Kukti: the well-known pass in Chamba. 


Sindhi’s votaries are numerous in it» neighbourhood. 


6 Phati: a pargana. The term is also used in Kulld for the subdivision of a kotii or paryana, Here it appears 


to mean a principality. 


7 Rari and Bray? are two goddesses worshipped in Chamba, but subservient to Sindhi. 
$ Andla and Sandla are also goddesses in the hills, but the exact locality of their cult 1s not known. 


3 ChAlhri and Chhatrahyi are also two goddesses worshipped in Chamba. The cuality of these three pairs of 
goddesses calls to mind the duality of the Bibis, the two wives of the Mian: see Je the Cult of Midn Bibt Phallic? 


Indian Antiquary Vol. XXXVI, ante, p. 82. 


For the phallic origin and aspect of Siva, sea the recent article in 


Journal of the Anthropological Socicty of Bombay, VIII, pp. 191, e¢ seqg (1909). 


10 Sindhd Bir is said to be well-known and worshipped in Lahul and he affects mountainous regions generally, 
He also becomes enamoured of fair maidens, and they dance with him. 


11 Bharmant a goddess of Barmaur in Chamba. She has also a temple in Bhitin and she too dances with 


Sindhi. Bhat (sic)=Bhitén, 


12 Bandspatrydn: lit., ‘vegetables’; all the seven kinds of vegetation. 
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138 Sdhé sth’ mAi silud landiyan, 
Kesrt tilk hai lai. 

14 Buorud Buhart mere biwa, 
Khelne da bhavri. 

15 Ghat bfrfn serfn dé doré meré, 
Atharan serfn da chola 

16 Dhaka naw4ri mere mitra, 
Dandruen dawari, 

17 Ghat ghagghia topia lande, 
Ghagghi topt hai Jat. 

18 Ghat dharin?® bhankhérin mere devé, 
Sindhué ralkénde. 

19 Bhedidn lalkinde, mere devéa, 
Bakrian chriinde. 

20 Ghat thandre thande nélen, mere deva, 
Bansri bajande 

21 Jan kalasen lande, deva, 
Jan kalasen lfinde. 

92 Ghat chbhua chhah meri& Lahulua, 
Ghat chhua chhuhart lande. 

23 Chharurien p&ni pinde, deva, 
Chharurden thanda pAni pinde. 

24 Ghat badhni ghamat, mere chachua, 
Lahaulen desain deni. 

25 Lahaulen desain basd& Lakhndi Gadett, 


Lakhnu jo dent, mere chachué, Lakhnuen jo 
deni. 
26 Ghat thathlua ghrata, 
Tera landhar chalid ata. 
27 Ghat sat path sattin phakdi, 
Augan pind! péini. 
28 Ghat chhotrie Gadetrié, 
Dahbi lambt land? bint. 
29 Ghat pathki landt kodrtandé, 
Bhumbhak* rasda bint, 


13 Red fine cloth they wear, 
And paint a saffron tilak on the foreheads. 
14 Birt buhivi, my god, 
Thou art fond of playing. 
15 Of twelve seers my ord,"* 
Of eighteen seers my chold. 
16 Nawdr round thy waist, my friend, 
And a window in thy teeth 16 
17 Thou puttest on the ghaggh? cap,\7 
Thou hast worn the ghagghi cap. 
18 Over the hillocks on the four sides, my god, 
Whistling thou wanderest. 
19 Thou drivest the sheep, my god, 
Thou feedest the goats. 
20 Along the cold, cold brook, my god, 
Thou playest on the finte, 
21 Thou, god, takest thy soul over the high place, 
Takest thy soul over the high place. 
22 Chhud chhé! my Lahulua, 
Thou utterest the sound chhwi chhi '9 
23 At the spring thou drinkest water, my god, 
At the spring cold water thou drinkest, 
24 I beg and pray thee, my uncle, 
Give me in Lahul country.” 
95 In the country of Lahul resides Lakhnid2 
Gadetd, 
Give me to Lakhnd, give me to Lakhnd, my 
uncle. 
26 O slowly-turning water-mill,”? 
Thy fine flour is coming out, 
27 She eats seven paths® of satté, 
To add to this she drinks water. 
23 O thou dwartisk Gaddi girl, 
Thou wearest thy hair long behind. 
99 Thou usest a path of small cowries, 
And the pendant beautities thy long locks. 


ae Ee 


8 Bazi: having small ears —~ or none at all: buhdrta broom. Sindhi Bir has small ears and often carries a 


broom on his back, 


14 Dord: a woollen girdle worn by the Gaddis, as chold is the loose woolen garment worn by them. 


Dh4&k : waist, loins: Sindhi Bir wears a girdle which is usually of cotton. Nawdrt: Smdbt Bir wears the 
Gaddi costume, but instead of the dord he wears a belt of cotton we bbing (nawir), 


16 Dandrien : (dawdrt, lit., a window) ‘in thy teeth.’ Sindht’s teeth are set close together, but somewhat apart, 
17 Ghagghé top? : the long pointed conical cap worn by the Gaddi, 


18 Dhar: a low range of hills: bhankkdr, barren, arid, devoid of vegetation. Over the hills Sindhi wanders 
and then descends into the valleys, which are surrounded by hills on all sides, 


18 Chhud chhé.; the sound which he makes when not whistlin 


their sheep, 


g. Gaddis often utter this sound when grazng 


or when resting after a journey, or when overtired after carrying a heavy load. 


30 Beatow me in marriage upon some one in Lahul, This proves that itis a gizl’s song, 
41 Lakhni: another name for Sindht Bir, with whom the singer is in love, 


#2 Water-mills are favourite places for assignations. 


28 The path is ® wooden grain measure —holding some 4 sers kachcna, Sattd, parched barley flour. 


% Bhumbhak: a pendant ornament often made of small cowries, or coloured woollen threads. 


worn by women of all classes even in the plains, 
hang down the bride’s hack. 


It is generally 


and is also called prdndé. Itis tied to the braided locks which 
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ARCH AZOLOGICAL NOTES DURING EXPLORATIONS 
IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 1906-81 


BY Dr. M. AUREL STEIN. 
Preface by the Editor. 


My old friend, Dr. Aurel Stein, has been kind enough to enable me to extract at the ear- 
liest opportunity the archeological matter contained in his account of his last great journey in 
Central Asia, which he first read before the Royal Geographical Society in March last and 
subsequently before the Royal Asiatic Society and elsewhere. 


The extraordinary success that attended his journey from the antiquarian and archeo- 
logical points of view is indicated in the extracts now printed. The great variety of hardships 
endured will be found insome detail in the full account as published by the Royal Geographical 
Society, as will also the extremely valuable geographical results of the journey. 


I gladly take this opportunity of testifying to the admiration that all cognisant of what 
Dr. Stein has achieved and endured, feel in respect of the pluck, endurance, skill and know- 
ledge that he has once again exhibited in this last splendid effort of travel. 


The Sketch Map accompanying this paper has been prepared by my son, Lieut, R. D. 
Temple, F. R.G. 8., King’s Royal Rifles. 


Introductory Romarks. 


Ever since I had returned in 1901 from my first journey into Chinese Turkestan, happy 
recollections of congenial Jabour spent in its mountains and desert had made me long for 
a chance of fresh explorations. There was reason to hope that the ruins of sites long ago 
abandoned to the desert would yield more relics of that ancient civilization which, as the joint 
product of Indian, Chinese, and classical influences, had once flourished in the oasis fringing 
the Tarim basin, and upon which it had been my good fortune to throw light by my 
former excavations. But the scientific elaboration of the results then secured cost time and great 
efforts, having to be carried on largeiy by the side of exacting official duties, and it was not until 
the summer of 1904 that I was able to submit to the Government of India detailed proposals 
about another journey which was to carry me back to my old archeological hunting-grounds 
around the Taklamakan Desert and thence much further eastwards, to Lop-nor and the 
Great Wall of China. 


I had originally tried hard for permission to start during the summer of 1905. But the 
freedom from official routine work which I needed for the completion of my Detailed Report on 
the previous journey, itself an indispensable preliminary to fresh work, could not be secured 
until the following autumn and winter. So it was only in April, 1906, that I could set out 
from Kashmir, where by six months’ incessant desk-work, more fatiguing to me than any hard 
marching or digging, J had managed to finish—and even to see through the press in distant 
Oxford—those two stout quarto volumes of Ancient Khotan. For my entry into Chinese 
Turkestan I had chosen this time a route singularly interesting for the student of early geogra- 
phy and ethnography, but practically closed now to the European traveller. It was to take 
me from the Peshawar district, on the Indian administrative border, through the independent 
tribal territory of Swat and Dir, into Chitral and thence across the Baroghil to the Upper Oxus 


Valley and the Afghan Pamirs. 





1. Extracts from a paper read at the Royal Geographical Socioty, March 8, 1909, and printed infull in the 
Geographical Journal, for July and September, 1909. 
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In the end a hint from His Excellency, the present Viceroy, Lord Minto, who favoured 
me with an interview at Peshawar, and who subsequently followed my travels with the kindest 
interest, helped to clear the way for me. So it was not until on April 28, 1906 that I was 
able to leave Fort Chakdarra, the scene of much hard fighting during the last great tribal 
rising. In the meantime I had been joined by my Indian assistant, Rai Ram Singh, the 
excellent native surveyor who,had accompained me on my former journey, and by worthy 
Naik Ram Singh, a corporal of the First (Bengal) Sappers and Miners, who through 
effective special training provided by his regimental authoritics, had qualified to assist me in 
photographie work, making of plans, and similar tasks requiring a ‘handy man.” With the 
Rai Sahib came Jasvant Singh, the wiry little Rajput, who had acted as his cook on my 
previous journey, and who in the meantime had enlarged his extensive practical experience of 
Central Asia by crossing Tibet on Major Ryder’s expedition. Never have I seen an Indian 
follower so reliable in character and so gentlemanly in manner, and how often have I regrei- 
ted that his high caste precluded his giving to myself the benefit of his ministrations. Our 
little party, besides, included my faithful old Yarkandi caravan man, Muhammadju, who 
had braved the wintry passes in order to join me, and had narrowly escaped with his life early 
in the month, when an avalanche swept away and buried half a dozen of his fellow travellers 
on the Burzil, and an Indian Muhammadan, who was supposed to act as my cook, and about 
whose qualities, professional and personal, the less said, the better. Taking into account that 
our equipment comprised a considerable quantity of scientific instruments. several thousands of 
photographic glass plates, a raft floated by numerous goatskins which were to be utilized also 
for transport of water in the desert, and indispensable stores of all kinds, likely to last for two 


and a half years, Thad reason to feel satisfied at fourteen mules sufficing for the whole 
baggage. 


My journey was to take me not to distant regions alone, but also far back into the ages, 
So it was doubly appropriate that its first stages should lead through trans-border valleys 
which twenty-two centuries ago had seen the columns of Alexander the conquering 
Macedonian pass by, and where now the possibility of fanatical outbreaks still obliges the 
European officer to move with tribal escort and armed. There were ruins of Buddhist times 


to be surveyed and interesting ethnographic observations to be gathered already on the rapid 
marches which carried me up to Dir. 


I received also the services of a qualified Chinese secretary in the person of Chiang-ssu-yieh, 
For the tasks before me, the help of a Chinese scholar had appeared from the first indispensable. 
Having always had to carry on my scholarly labours amidst struggles for leisure, I had never had 
a chance of adding to my philological equipment by a serious study of Chinese, however much TI 
realized its importance. It was a piece of real good fortune which gave mein Chiang-ssu-yieh not 
merely an excellent teacher and secretary, but a devoted helpmate ever ready to face hardships for 
the sake of my scientific interests. Chiang’s exceedingly slight knowledge of Turki counted for 
little in the lessons I used to take in the saddle while doing long desert marches, or else in camp 
whenever it was pitched early enough in the evening. But once I had mastered the rudiments of 
conversational practice in Chinese, his ever-cheerful companionship was a great resource during 
Jong months of lonely travel and exertion. With the true historical sense innate in every educated 
Chinese, he took to archeological work like a young duck to the water, and whether the remains 
to be explored were Chinese or foreign in origin, he watched and recorded everything with the same 
unfailing care and thoroughness. Slight and yet wiry of body, he bore the privations and dis- 
comforts of desert life with a cheerful indifference quite surprising in a Lteratus accustomed during 
all his life to work near the fleshpots of the Yamens. And with all his interest in remains dead. 
and buried, the faithful companion of my labours had a keen eye for things and people of this world 
and an inexhaustible stock of humorous observations, How often have I longed since we parted for 
my ever alert and devoted Chinese comrade, 
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1. Chitral. 
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The Chitral capital is a charming little oasis in a maze of barren steep mountains, During 
the few days of halt there through the kind help of my friend, Captain Knollys, Assistant Political 
Agent for Chitral I was able to gather an ample anthropometrical harvest. In its autochthon 
population Chitral holds an important branch of that ‘ Dard ” tace, which by its antiquity and 
ethnic and linguistic affinities may well claim the special interest of the historical student and 
ethnographer, But the mountain fastnesses of Chitral have again and again offered shelter also to 
remnants of tribes unable to hold their own elsewhere, and thus it came that among the many exact 
anthropological measurements I was able to take with my assistants, those of Iranian-speaking 
hill-men from across the Hindu-kush and of wild-looking immigrants from Kafiristan were also largely 
represented. The physical affinity between these tribes, all approximating the Homo Alpinus type, 
ag seen more or less purely in the inhabitants of the high valleys drained by the Oxns, seems marked, 
and this helps to throw light on more than one problem connected with the early ethnology of 
Central Asia and the Indian North-West. 


The survival of much ancient lore in customs, traditions, crafts, and even in domestic architec- 
ture, as seen in this tnéerteur, makes Chitral and the adjacent valleys a fascinating field for the 
student of early civilization. It was with regret, therefore, that I yielded to a variety of 
cogent practical reasons urging me onwards, to the Oxus and the “ Roof of the World.” But rapid 
as my marches ap the Yarkhun River and through Mastuj had to be, I was able, thanks to local infor- 
mation carefully collected before, to trace and survey an interesting series of early Buddhist rock 
carvings, sites of pre-Muhammadan forts, etc. It was curious to note how often local tradition 
connected the latter with dimly remembered periods of Chinese over-lordship—a significant fact in 
view of what the Chinese Annals tell us of the temporary extension of imperial power under the 
T’ang Dynasty right across the Pamirs and even to the south of the Hindu-kush. The accuracy 
of these records with regard to local topography was strikingly illustrated by the discovery thata large 
stretch of arable land now almost completely waste but showing ample evidence of ancient cultivation 
jn the shape of terraced fields, stone enclosures, etc., still bears the name of Shuyst, the Chinese 
reproduction of which is applied by the T’ang Annals to the chief place of the territory of Shang-mi 
or Mastuj in the eighth century A.D. It is true that this tract, far larger than any other actually 
cultivated area in Mastuj, seems at present not exactly inviting, its elevation, circ, 10,500 feet above 
the sea, probably in combination with the recent advance of a huge glacier in the side valley 
opposite, making its climate distinctly cold. But whether or not this part of the Mastuj Valley had 
been affected by important climatic changes during the last twelve hundred years, there remains the 
interesting fact that since the British pacification of the country, the incipient pressure of population 
is now leading to the reoccupation of this, as well as other but smaller areas, where cultivation has 
ceased for centuries, 


But it was on far more interesting ground that I was soon able to verify the accuracy of 
those Chinese annalists, who are our chief guides in the early history and geography of Central 
Asia. Reasons, which cannot be set forth here in detail, had years before led me to assume by 
which, in 749 A. D., a Chinese army coming from Kashgar and across the Pamirs had successfully 
invaded the territories of Yasin and Gilgit, then held by the Tibetans, that the route, led over the 
Baroghil and Darkot Passes. I was naturally very anxious to trace on the actual ground the route 
of this remarkable exploit, the only recorded instance of an organized force of relatively large size, 
having surmounted these passes the formidable natural barriers which the Pamirsand Hindu-kush 
present to military action. The ascent of the Darkot Pass, circ. 15,400 feet above the sea, which 
IT undertook with this object on May 17, proved a very trying affair, for the mules of magnificent 
glacier over which the ascent led from the north were still covered by deep masses of snow, and only 
after nine hours of toil in soft snow, hiding much-crevassed ice, did we reach the top of the pass. 
Kven my hardy Mastuji and Wakhi guides had held it to be inaccessible at this early season. The 
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observations gathered there, and subsequently on the marshes across the Baroghil to the Oxua, fully 
bore out the exactness of the topographical indications furnished by the official account of 
Kao-hsien-che’s Expedition. As I stood on the glittering expanse of snow marking the top of 
the pass and looked down the precipitous slopes leading some 6,000 feet below to the head of Yasin 
Valley, I felt sorry that there was no likelihood of a monument ever rising for the brave Corean 
general who had succeeded in moving thousands of men across the inhospitable Pamirs and 
over such passes. 


2. The Baroghil Pass. 


On May 19 we crossed the Hindu-kush main range over its lowest depression, the 
Baroghil, circ., 12,400 feet into the barren Upper Wakhan. Regard for the hardships already 
too long undergone by my military hosts —and touching applications from the peaceful Wakhi villagers 
upon whom they were largely subsisting—urged me onwards, yet not before I had surveyed interest- 
ing ruins of fortifications intended to guard the route leading from the Baroghil, and probably of 
early Chinese origin. 


3. The Route of Hsiian-tsang in the Pamirs, 


Moving down the Taghdumbash Pamir, nine marches from Chitral, I found myself once 
more on the ancient route which Hsiian-tsang, the great Chinese pilgrim, had followed when 
returning in649A. D, from his long travels in India. I had traced his footprints before to so many 
sacred Buddhist sites, and was now setting out to follow them up so much further to the east, 
that I felt special gratification at being definitely able to identify here the rock fastness, where a 
curious local legend, related by the pilgrim, supposed an imperial princess from China to have been 
imprisoned in ancient days. ‘The fortifications which I traced on the top of the almost completely 
isolated rock spur of Kigkurghan, “ the Princess’s Tower,” rising with precipitous crags fully 500 
feet above a gloomy defile of the Taghdumbash River, must have been long in ruins already in 
Hsiian-tsang’s days. Yet such is the dryness of the climate in these high valleys that the walls 
defending the only possible approach to this ancient place of refuge could still be clearly traced, 
in spite of the material being mere sun-dried bricks with regular layers of juniper twigs embedded 
between their courses. 


At Tashkurghan, where T revisited the site of the old capital of Sarikol as described by 
Hejian-tsang, I divided our party. Rai Ram Singh was sent off to carry on survey work in the 
eastern portion of the Muztagh-ata range, supplementary to our labours of 1900, while I myself 
moved on to Kashgar by the direct route across the high Ohichiklik Dawan and a succession of 
minor passes. Rapid as my marches had to be—I covered the distance of close on 180 miles in six 
days in spite of serious difficulties on acconnt of melting snows and flooded streams—I was able to 
ascertain by unmistakable topographical evidence that the route was the same which my Chinese 
guide and patron-saint, Hsiian-tsang, had followed more than twelve centuries ago. 


4, The Pakhpo Nomads of the outer Kun-lun Hills, 


We turned eastwards from Yarkand and made our way through hitherto unsurveyed ground 
along the right bank of the Tiznaf River tothe outer Kun-lun hills about Kok-yar. There, 
with my tent sheltered in a shady garden of the small oasis, with the barren mountains around 
assuring relative coolness, and yet near enongh to the desert to receive almost daily a steady rain of 
fine dust carried up by the winds from the dunes and deposited here to form fresh loess, L worked 
hard for a fortnight. Besides finishing off the last literary tasks which bound me to Europe, I 
found my hands fully occupied with collecting anthropological measurements and data about the 
people of Pakhpo. It was no easy matter to get hold of these interesting hill nomads. At first 
they fought terribly shy of leaving their high valleys, just as if real live heads were to have been 
taken instead of mere measurements and photographs with perfectly harmless instruments. ,But the 
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trouble was amply repaid by the evidence that this small tribe in its alpine isolation had preserved 
remarkably well the main physical features of that race, represented by the present Galchas of 
the Pamir region, and probably like those of Iranian speech, which in ancient times appears to 
have extended right through to Khotan and even further east, 





5. Khotan and the Tatis. 


By September 9 I had returned to Khotan, where preparations for my archzeological campaign 
and the examination of miscellaneous antiques brought in by treasure-seckers detained me for 
some days. Hard at work as I was, I could not help attending a great feast which Chien- 
Darin, the obliging prefect, was giving in my honour to the assembled dignitaries of the 
district, In spite of the time it cost to get through some thirty strange courses, I appre- 
ciated the attention the kindly mandarin desired thus to pay in acknowledgment of the labours 
I had devoted for years past to the elucidation of the history and geography of Khotan. 
Then I set out for the desert adjoining the oasis north-eastward, where I succeeded in 
tracing much-eroded, but still clearly recognizable, remains proving ancient occupation well 
beyond the great Rawak Stupa. I found the court of the latter even more deeply 
buried under dunes than when I carried on excavations here in 190], and alas, the fine stucco 
relievos then brought to light completely destroyed by treasure-seekers in spite of careful re-burial. 
But when I subsequently surveyed the extensive debris-strewn areas known as tatis fringing the 
north edge of the tract of Hanguya, where potsherds, fragments of bricks, slag, and other hard 
material cover square miles of ground once thickly occupied, but long centuries since abandoned 
to the desert, I had the satisfaction of recovering by excavation a mass of interesting small reli- 
evos in hard stucco, which had once decorated the walls of a large Buddhist temple, dating probably 
trom the fifth to the sixth century A.D. In their style, unmistakably derived from models of 
Greco-Buddhist art, these relievo fragments closely resembled the Rawax sculptures. Curiously 
enough, of the temple itself and the larger sculptures once adorning it, but the scantiest remains 
had survived in the ground. The probable explanation is that the site hal continued to be occupied 
for some time after the temple had become a ruin, evidently through fire, and that only such gmaller , 
stuccoes as had become hardened by the latter into a likeness of terra-cotta could survive in soil 
constantly kept moist through irrigation, 


The finds possessed special interest as proving that even sites so much exposed to erosion 
by wind and havoc wrought by human agency, as fatis generally are, may preserve antiquarian relics 
of interest in lower strata, which neither the slowly scooping force of driven sand, nor the burrow- 
ings of treasure-seekers, etc., from the still inhabited area close by, had reached. Another impor- 
tant and curious feature was the prevalence of richly gilt pieces. This furnished striking confir- 
mation of the hypothetical explanation I had given years before of the origin of the leaf gold wash- 
ed from the culture strata of the old Khotan capital at Yotkan. I may notice in passing that, 
just as elsewhere along the edges of the Khotan oasis, cultivation in the fertile Hanguya tract is now 
steadily advancing in the direction of the areas previously abandoned to the desert. The present 
favourable economic conditions and the consequent increase in the population seem the chief cause for 
this extension of the cultivated area, which struck me again and again on revisiting portions of the 
oasis surveyed six years before, and which may yet, given a continuance of those factors, lead to the 
recovery of a considerable portion of the desolate tats overrun by dunes and elsewhere undergoing 
wind-erosion. But it appears to me equally certain that the water-supply at present available in the 
Yurung-kash could under no system whatever be made to suffice for the irrigation of the whole of 


the large tracts now abandoned to the desert, and for this broad fact desiccation alone supplies an 
adequate explanation. 
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6. The Domoko Oasis. 

From the Hanguya Tati I passed on to a group of small ruined sites exhibiting in a typical 
form the fate of destruction, to which ancient remains are exposed in the belt of sandy jungle 
often intervening between the still cultivated areas of the Domoko Oasis and the cpen desert of 
drift-sand In 1901, 1 had passed some completely eroded dwellings, forming the northernmost of 
those sites, in a maze of tamarisk-covered sand-cones not far from the village tract of Domoko, on 
the route from Khotan to Keriya. But information about the rest had become available only since, a 
few years later, an enterprising village, stimulated by my old desert guide, Ahmad ‘‘the Hunter,” had 
begun to prospect there for “old papers’’ to sell m the antique market of Khotan. The site of 
Khadalik, from which one of my old treasure-seeking guides had extracted some manuscript remaing 
of interest, and to which the promise of a good reward now induced him to take me, seemed 
disappoiating at first sight ; for its principal ruin, which soon proved to be that of a large Buddhist 
temple, presented itself merely as an extensive low débris heap covered with sand. But scarcely had 
we begun systematic clearing of it, when pieces of paper manuscript began to crop out in numbers, 
Jt soon hecame evident that the destructive operations of those who in early days had quarried the 
ruined temple for timber, and the more recent burrowings by “treasure-seckers’’ lke my guide 
Mullah Khoja, had failed to disturb the votive offerings of the last worshippers, which, being mainly 
deposited on the floor, had long before passed under a safe cover of sand. So we were able to 
recover here, in spite of the almost complete disappearance of the superstructure, a large number of 
manuscript leaves in Sanskrit, Chinese, and the “unknown” language of Khotan, besides many 
Inscribed wooden tablets in the same Janguage, and somein Tibetan. Most of them probably contain 
Buddhist texts, hke some excellently preserved large rolls, which on one side presents the Chinese 
version of a well-known Buddh st work, with what evidently is its translation into the * unknown” 
language on the other. The clue thus offered for the decipherment of the latter may yet prove of 
great value. Plentiful remains of stucco relievos and fresco pieces once adorning the temple walls, 
together with painted panels, had also found a safe refuge in the sand covering the floor. Their style 
pointed clearly to the same period as that ascertained for the Buddhist shrines I had excavated six 
years before at the site of Dandan-Oilik in the desert northward, ¢. ¢., to the latter half of the 
eighth century A.D. It was gratifying when the subsequent discovery in a second shrine close by of 
stringed rolls of Chinese copper pieces, no doubt deposited by some of the last worshippers, supplied 
definite numismatic confirmation of this dating. 

We worked hard here with a large number of diggers, and in spite of heat and smothering dust, 
practically without interruption from daybreak until nightfall. Yet it took us fully ten days to 
clear these temples together with some smaller adjoining shrines and dwellings. I was eager to 
move on to the east towards sites further away in the desert, and hence likely to have been 
abandoned far earlier, Yet I was doubly glad in the end to have spared time and labour for 
Khadalik at the outset, for when I returned to this tract nearly eighteen months later I found 
that the area containing the ruins had just been brought under irrigatiom from the stream which 
passes within three miles of it, I cannot do more than allude here to a problem of geographical 
interest presented by Khadalik and another small site, Mazar-toghrak, near the opposite 
(southern) edge of the Domoko oasis, where I subsequently excavated a considerable number of 
records on wood both in Chinese and the Brahmi script of old Khotan, indicating, as at Khadalik, 
abandonment about the end of the eighth century A. D, Now it is noteworthy that the large ruined 
settlement of Dandan-Oilik, which I explored in 1900, and which, as duly recognized also by my 
friend Mr. Huntington, who has carefully studied since the physiography of this whole region, 
must have received its water from the same drainage system, was deserted about the same period. 
Dandan-Oilik is situated fully 65 miles further north in the desert, and if shrinkage of the water- 
supply needed for irrigation were to be considered as the only possible cause of abandonment of these 
sites, the chronological coincidence in the case of localities dependent on the same streams and yet 
so widely separated would certainly be curious. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA OF CHANAKYA (BOOKS V — XV); 
Translated by 
BR. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., 
Librarian, Government Oriental Library, Mysore.20 
( Continued from p. 284). 
Book VII. 
The end of the six-fold policy. (Shadgunyasamuddesah.) 
Chapter I. 
The six-fold policy, and determination of deterioration, stagnation and progress, 
(Shadgunyam Kshayasthénavriddhinischayayascha.) 
The Circle of States is the source of the six-fold policy. 


My teacher says that peace (sandhz), war (vigraha), observance of neutrality (dsana), marching 
(ydna), alliance (saméraya), and making peace with one and waging war with another are the six 


forms of state-policy. 


But Vatavyadhi holds that there are only two forms of policy, peace and war, inasmuch as the 
six forms result from these two primary forms of policy. 


While Kautilya holds that as their respective conditions differ, the forms of policy are six, 


Of these, agreement with pledges is peace; offensive operation is war; indifference is 
neutrality ; making preparations is marching ; seeking the protection of another is alliance ; and 
making peace with one and waging war with another, is termed a double policy (dvatdhibhdva). 


These are the six forms. 


Whoever is inferior to another shall make peace with him; whoever is superior in power shall 
wage war; whoever thinks ‘‘no enemy can hurt me, nor am I strong enough to destroy my enemy,” 
shall observe neutrality ; whoever is possessed of necessary means shall march against his enemy; 
whoever is devoid of necessary strength to defend himself shall seek the protection of another ; 
whoever thinks that help is necessary to work out an end shall make peace with one and wage war 
with another. Such is the aspect of the six forms of policy. 


Of these, a wise king shall observe that form of policy which, in his opinion, enables him to 
build forts, to construct buildings and commercial roads, to open new plantations and villages, to 
exploit mines and timber and elephant forests, and at the same time to harass similar works of his 
enemy. 


Whoever thinks himself to be growing in power more rapidly both in quality and quantity 
(than his enemy), and the reverse of his enemy, may neglect his enemy’s progress for the time. 


Fa a le Nk a eg a ana a a aT 
20 The first four books have been published in the Mysore Review, 1906—1909, 
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If any two kings hostile to each other find the time of achieving the results of their respective 
works to be equal, they shall make peace with each other. 


No king shall keep that form of policy, which causes him the loss of profit from his own works, 
but which entails no such loss on the enemy ; for it is deterioration. 


Whoever thinks that in the course of time his loss will be less than his acquisition as contrasted 
with that of his enemy, may neglect his temporary deterioration. 


If any two kings hostile to each other and deteriorating, expect to acquire equal amount of 
wealth in equal time, they shall make peace with each other, 


That position in which neither progress nor retrogression is secn is stagnation. 


Whoever thinks his stagnancy to be of a shorter duration and his prosperity in the jong run to 
be greater than his enemy’s may neglect his temporary stagnation. 


My teacher says that if any two kings, who are hostile to each other and are in a stationary 


condition, expect to acquire equal amount of wealth and power in equal time, they shall make peace 
with each other. 


‘Of course,” says Kautilya, * there is no other alternative.” 
Or if a king thinks :-— 


“That keeping the agreement of peace, I can undertake productive works of considerable 
importance and destroy at the same time those of my enemy; or apart from enjoying the results of 
my own works, I shall also enjoy those of my enemy in virtue of the agreement of peace; or I can 
destroy the works of my enemy by employing spies and other secret means ; or by holding out such 
inducements as a happy dwelling, rewards, remission of taxes, little work, and large profits and 
wages, 1 can empty my enemy’s country of its population, with which he has been able to carry on 
his own works; or being allied with a king of considerable power, my enemy will have his own works 
destroyed ; or I can prolong my enemy’s hostility with another king whose threats drove my enemy 
to seek my protection ; or being allied with me, my enemy can harass the country of another king who 
hates me ; or oppressed by another king, the subjects of my enemy will immigrate into my country, andl 
can, therefore, achieve the results of my own works very easily ; or being in a precarious condition 
due to the destruction of his works, my enemy will not be so powerful as to attack me; or by 
exploiting my own resources in alliance with any two (friendly) kings, I can augment my resources; 
or if a Circle of States is formed by my enemy as one of 1ts members, I can divide them and combine 
with the others ; or by threats or favour, I can catch hold of my enemy, and when he desires to be a 
member of my own Circle of States, I can make him incur the displeasure of the other members 


and fall a victim to their own fury,” — if a king thinks thus, then he may increase his resources by 
keeping peace. 


Or if a king thinks: — 


“That as my country is full of born soldiers and of corporations of fighting men, 
and as it possesses such natural defensive positions as mountains, forests, rivers, and forte 
with only one entrance, it can easily repell the attack of my enemy; or having taken my stand 
in my impregnable fortress at the border of my country, I can harass the works of my enemy; or 
owing to internal troubles and loss of energy, my enemy will early suffer from the destruction of 
his works ; or when my enemy is attacked by another king, I can induce his subjects to immigrate 


into my country,” then he may augment his own recources by keeping open hostility with such an 
enemy. 
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Or if a king thinks :-— 


‘That neither is my enemy strong enough to destroy my works, nor am I his; or if he comes 
to fight with me like a dog with a boar, I can increase his afflictions without incurring any loss in 
my own works,” then he may observe neutrality and augment his own resources, 


Or if a king thinks :— 


‘¢That by marching my troops it is possible to destroy the works of my enemy; and as for 
myself, I have made proper arrangements to safeguard my own works,” then he may increase his 
resources by marching. 


Or if a king thinks: — 


“That I am strong enough neither to harass my enemy’s works nor to defend my own against 
my enemy’s attack,” then he shall seek protection from a king of superior power and endeavour to 
pass from the stage of deterioration to that of stagnancy and from the latter to that of progress, 


Or if a king thinks :-— 


“hat by making peace with one, I can work out my own resources, and by waging war with 
another, I can destroy the works of my enemy, ” then he may adopt that double policy and improve 
his resources, 


Thus®!, a king in the circle of sovereign elements shall, by adopting the six-fold policy, 
endeavour to pass from the state of deterioration to that of stagnation and from the latter to that of 
progress.*! 


Chapter ITI. 
The Nature of Alliance (Sambrayavrittih). 


When the advantages derivable from peace and war are of equal character, one should prefez 
peace ; for disadvantages, such as the loss of power and wealth, sojourning, and sin, are ever 
attending upon war. 


The same holds good in the case of neutrality and war. 


Of the two (forms of policy), double policy and alliance, double policy (¢. ¢., making peace with 
one and waging war with another) is preferable ; for whoever adopts the double policy enriches 
himself, being ever attentive to his own works, whereas an allied king has to help his ally at his own 


expense, 


One shall make an alliance with a king who is stronger than one’s neighbouring enemy ; in the 
absence of such a king, one should ingratiate oneself with one’s neighbouring enemy, either by 
supplying money or army or by ceding a part of one’s territory and by keeping oneself aloof ; for 
there can be no greater evil to kings than alliance with a king of considerable power, unless one is 
actually attacked by one’s enemy. 
Rt 


21 In Slcka metre. 
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A powerless king should behave as a conquered king (towards his immediate enemy) ; but when 
he finds that the time of his own ascendency is at hand due to a fatal disease, internal troubles, 
increase of enemies, or a friend’s calamities that are vexing his enemy, then under the pretence of 
performing some expiatory rites to avert the danger of his enemy, he may get out (of the enemy’s 
court) ; or if he is in his own territory, he should not go to sce his suffering encmy ; or if he igs near 
to his enemy, he may murder the enemy when opportunity affurds itself. 


A. king who is situated between two powerful kings shall seek protection from the stronger of 
the two; or from one of them on whom he can rely ; or he may make peace with both of them on 
equal terms. ‘Then he may begin to set one of them agaist the other by telling cach that the other 
is a tyrant causing utter ruin to himself, and thus cause dissension between them, When they are 
divided, he may put down each separately by secret or covert means. Or, throwing himself under 
the protection of any two immediate kings of considerable power, he may defend himself against an 
immediate enemy. Or, having made an alliance with a chief in a stroughold, he may adopt double 
policy (i.e, make peace with one of the two kings and wage war with another), Or, he may adapt 
himself to circumstances depending upon the causes of peace and war in order. Or, he may make 
fnendship with traitors, enemies, and wild chiefs who are conspiring against both the kings. Or, 
pretending to be a close friend ot one of them, be may strike the other at the latter’s weak point 
by employing enemies, and wild tribes. Or, having made friendship with both, he may form a Circle 
of States. Or, he may make an alliance with the madhyama or the neutral king ; and with this 
help he may put down one of them or both. Or when hurt by both, he may scek protection from a 
‘king of righteous character among the madhyama lings, the neutral king, and their friends or 
equals, or from any other king whose subjects are so disposed as to increase his happiness and 
peace, with whose help he may be able to recover hus lost position, with whom his ancestors were in 
close intimacy or blood relationship, and in whose kingdom he can find a number of powerfal friends. 


Of 22 two powerful kings who are on amicable terms with each other, a king shall make alliance 


with one of them, who likes him and whom he likes ; this is the best way of making alliance.?2 


Chapter III. 


The character of equal, inferior and superior kings; and forms of sgreement made 
by an inferior king (Samahinajyéyasam gunabhinivesah hinasandhayascha). 


A king desirous of expanding his own power shall make use of the six-fold policy. 


Agreements of peace shall be made with equal and superior kings; and an inferior king shall 
be attacked, 


Whoever goes to wage war with a superior king will be reduced to the same condition as that 
of a foot-soldier opposing an elephant, 


Just as the collision of an unbaked mud-vessel with a similar vessel is destructive to both, so 
“yar with an equal king brings ruin to both. 


Like a stone striking an earthen pot, a superior king attains decisive victory over an inferior 
king. 


a a a ee a a nT a ed 
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If a superior king discards the proposal of an inferior king for peace, the latter should take the 
attitude of a conquered king, or play the part of an inferior king towards a superior.® 





When a king of equal power does not like peace, then the same amount of vexation as his 
opponent has received at his hands should be given to him in return ; for it is power that brings 
about peace between any two kings: no piece of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with 
another piece of iron. 


When an inferior king is all submissive, peace should be made with him; for when provoked by 
causing him troubles and anger, an inferior king, like a wild fire, will attack his enemy and will also 
be favoured by (his) Circle of States, 


When a king in peace with another finds that greedy, impoverished, and oppressed as are the 
subjects of his ally, they do not yet immigrate into his own territory lest they might be called back 
by their master, then he should, though of inferior power, proclaim war against his ally. 


When a king at war with another finds that greedy, impoverished, and oppressed as are the 
subjects of his enemy, still they do not come to his side in consequence of the troubles of war, then 
he should, though of superior power, make peace with his enemy or remove the troubles of war as 
far as possible. 


When one of the two kings at war with each other and equally involved in trouble finds his 
own troubles to be greater than his enemy’s, and thinks that by getting rid of his (enemy’s) trouble 
his enemy can successfully wage war with him, then he should, though possessing greater resources, 
sue for peace, 


When, either in peace or war, a king finds neither loss to his enemy nor gain to himself, he 
should, though superior, observe neutrality. 


When a king finds the troubles of his enemy irremediable, he should, though of inferior power, 
march against the enemy. 


When « king finds himself threatened by imminent dangers or troubles, he should, though 
superior, seek the protection of another. 


When a king is sure to achieve his desired ends by making peace with one and waging war with 
another, he should, though superior, adopt the double policy. 


Thus it is that the six forms of policy are applied together. 


As to their special application :— 


(a) When a powerless king finds himself attacked by a powerful king, leading a Circle of 
States, he should submissively sue for peace on the condition of offering treasure, army, himself, or 
his territory. 


(6) Agreement made on the condition that with a fixed number of troops or with the flower 
of his army, a king should present himself (when called for), is peace termed dimdmisha, ‘offering 
himself as flesh.’ 


ai 
28 See Book XII. 
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(c) Agreement made on the condition that the commander of the army together with the 
heir-apparent should present himself swhen catled for), 1s peace styled purushdnia asandhi, ‘ peace 
with hostages other than the king himself’; and it 1s conducive to seif-preseivatiun, as it does not 
require the personal attendance of the king. 


(d) Agreement made on the condition that the king himself or some one else should 
march with the army to some place, as required, is peace termed alitshtapurusha, * peace with 
no specified person to serve’; and it is conducive to the safety of the hing and the chiefs of hig 
army. 


(e) In the first two forms of the peace, a woman of high rank should be given as an hostage, 
and in the last, a secret attempt should be made to capture the enemy; thse are the forms of peace 
concluded on the condition of supplying bis army. 


(f) When, by offering wealth, the rest of the elements of sovereignty are set free, that peace is 
termed parikraya, ‘price.’ 


(g) Similarly, when peace is concluded by offering money capable of being taken on a man’s 
shoulders, it is termed upagraha, ‘subsidy’; and it is of various forms. Owing to distance and 
owing to its having been lrept long, the amount of the tribute promised may sometimes fal) in 
arrears, 


(hk) Yet as such a burden can tolerably be paid in future, this peace is better than the one with 
a woman given as an hostage. When the parties making an agreement of peace areamicably united, 
it is termed suvarrasandhi, ‘ golden peace,’ 


(7) Quite reverse from the former is the peace called kapdla, ‘half of a pot, which is concluded 
on the condition of paying immense quantity of money. 


(J) In the first two, one should send the supply of raw materials, elephants, horses end traps ; 
in the third, money ; and in the fourth, one should evade the payment under the plea of loss of 
results from works; these are the forms of peace concluded on the payment ot money. 


(4) When by ceding a part of the territory, the rest of the kingdom with its subjects are kept 
safe, it is termed ddsshia ‘ceded,’ and is of advantage to one who is desirous of destroying thieves 
and, other wicked persons (infesting the ceded part). . 


(7) When with the exception of the capital, the whole of the territory, impoverished by exploita- 
tion of its resources ts ceded, it is termed uchchhinnasandAt, * peace cut off from profit,’ 


and is of 
advantage to one who desires to involve the enemy in troubles, 


(m) When by the stipulation of paying the produce of the land, the kingdom is set free, it is 


termed avakraya, ‘rent.’ That which is concluded by the promise of paying more than the land 
yields is called paridhishana, ‘ ornament.’ 


. (m) One should prefer the first ; but the last two based upon the payment of the produce should 


be made only when one is obliged to submit to power. These are the forms of peace made by ceding 
territory. 
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(c) These three kinds of peace®4 are to be concluded by an inferior king in submission to the 
power of a superior king owing to the peculiar condition of his own works, circumstances, and time,25 


Chapter IV. 


Neutrality after proclaiming war or after concluding a treaty of peace ; 
marching after proclaiming war or after making peace ; and the 
march of combined powers. (Vigrihyasanam sandh&yésanam 
Vigrihya yanam sandhaya yanam sambhtya prayanam cha.) 


Neutrality or marching after proclaiming war or peace has been explained. 


Sihina (keeping quiet), dsana (withdrawal from hostility), and upekshana (negligence) are 
synonymous with the word ‘ dsana,’ ‘neutrality.’ As to the difference between these three aspects of 
neutrality :— keeping quiet, maintaining a particular kind of policy is sth@na; withdrawal from 
hostile actions for the sake of one’s own interests is dsana ; and taking no steps (against an enemy) 
is upekshana. | 


When two kings, who, though bent on making conquests, are desirous of peace are unable to 
proceed, one against the other, they may keep quiet after proclaiming war or after making peace. 


When a king finds, it possible to put down by means of his own army, or with the help of a 
friend, or of wild tribes, another king of equal or superior power, then having set up proper defences 
against both internal and external enemies, he may keep quiet after proclaiming war. 


When a king is convinced that his own subjects are brave, united, prosperous, and able not 
only to carry on their own works without interference, but also to harass his enemy’s works, then he 
may keep quiet after proclaiming war. 


When a king finds that as his enemy’s subjects are ill-treated, impoverished and greedy, and 
are ever being oppressed by the inroads of the army, thieves, and wild tribes, they can be made 
through intrigue to join his side; or that his own agriculture and commerce are flourishing while 
those of his enemy are waning ; or that as the subjects of his enemy are suffering from famine, they will 
immigrate into his own territory; or that, though his own returns of agriculture and commerce 
are falling and those of his enemy increasing, his own subjects will never desert him in favour of 
his enemy; or that by proclaiming war, he can carry off, by force, the grains, cattle, and gold of his 
enemy ; or that he can prevent the import of his enemy’s merchandise, which was destructive of his 
own. commerce; or that valuable merchandise, would come to his own territory, leaving that of his 
enemy ; or that war being proclaimed, his enemy would be unable to put down traitors, enemies, and 
wild tribes and other rebels, and would be involved in war with them; or that his own friend would 
ina very short time accumulate wealth without much loss and would nof fail to follow him in his 
march since no friend would neglect the opportunity of acquiring a fertile land and a prosperous 
friend like himself, — then in view of inflicting injuries on his enemy and of exhibiting his own 
power, he may keep quiet after proclaiming war, 


a a a ea Tac an 


2t Peace made by supplying the army, money, or territory. 25 @—o are in Sloka metro, 
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But my teacher says that turning against such a king, his enemy may swallow him, 


‘Not so,’ says Kantilya, ‘impoverishment of the enemy who is free from troubles is all that is 
aimed at (when a king keeps quiet after proclaiming war). As soon as such a king acquires 
sufficient strength, he will undertake to destroy the enemy. To such a king, the enemy’s enemy 
will send help to secure his own personal safety’, Hence, whoever is provided with necessary strength 
may keep quiet after proclaiming war, 


When the policy of keeping quiet after proclaiming war is found productive of unfavourable 
results, then one shall keep quiet after making peace. 


Whoever has grown in strength in consequence of keeping quiet after proclaiming war should 
proceed to attack his helpless enemy. 


When a king finds that his enemy has fallen into troubles ; that the troubles of his enemy’s 
subjects can by no means be remedied; that as his enemy’s subjects are oppressed, ill-treated, 
disaffected, impoverished, become effeminate and disunited among themselves, they can be prevailed 
upon to desert their master ; that his enemy’s country has fallen a victim to the inroads of such 
calamities, a3 fire, floods, pestilence, epidemics (maraka) and famine and is therefore losing the 
flower of its youth and its defensive power, —- then he should march after proclaiming war. 


When a king is so fortunate as to have a powerful friend in front and a powerful ally (dkranda) 
in the rear, both with brave and loyal subjects, while the reverse is the case with his enemies both in 
front and in the rear, and when he finds it possible for his friend to hold his frontal enemy in check, 
and for his rear-ally to keep his rear-enemy (pérshnigrdha) at bay, then he may march after 
proclaiming war against his frontal enemy. 


When a king finds it possible to achieve the results of victory single-handed in a very short 
time, then he may march (against his frontal enemy) after proclaiming war against his rear-enemies ; 
otherwise he should march after making peace (with his rear-enemies). 


When a king finds himself unable to confront his enemy single-handed and when it is necessary 
that he should march, then he should make the expedition in combination with kings of inferior, 
equal, or superior powers, When the object aimed at is of a definite nature, then the share of spoils 
should be fixed; but when it is of a manifold or complex nature, then with no fixity in the share of 
the spoils. When no such combination is possible, he may request a king either to supply him with 
the army for a fixed share, or to accompany him for an equal share of the spoils. 


When profit is certain, then they should march with fixed shares of profit ; but when it is 
ancertain, with no fixity of shares, 


Share®® of profit proportional to the strength of the army is of the first kind ; that which is 
equal to the effort made is the best; shares may be allotted in proportion to the profit earned or to 
the capital invested. 


(To be continued.) 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB., 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE AND H. A. ROSE, 


(Continued from Vol. AXXVIIL., p. 83.) 
Wo, IV. 


THE WEDDING OF RAI MORNI‘® OR PRINCESS PEAHEN. 
A Panjadbi Extravaganza. 
The followmg are the dramatis persone and they appear to be related thus :— 
{.—The family of Garh Mughalanf, a State which comprised seven districts: 
( Brothers ) 
( Sister ) c~ a =~ 
Rai Hagni — Rai Has — Rai Keora alias Rai Bhangt 


x 
Rani Jaunsén 








Math Meora aléas Meora Rai. 
Kidda, household Brahman to Rai Has. 
Chidda, his brother. 
Rip Chand, a third brother. 
Rip Chand’s wife. 


1).--The family of Deri Mawia, a State which comprisel twenty one districts : 


Rai Majhir x Rani Kesari 


Rat Cbilmil net Morni (daughter). 
Rai Diwan, diwdn of Rai Majhar (slain ). 
Madav Rai (slain ). 
D141 Chand Rai (slain ). 
Kala Rai (slain). 
Chhela, musician to Rai Majhar. 


enero 


Taradhira, ruler of Delhi. 
(Ibatti, maid to Rai Hasnf. 


cs lag } sorvants to Rai Hasni. 


A Kalalan. 


6° Mornt, meaning like a peahen, is an expression for a peantifal woman. R&i ( for Bini) Morn! is a 


woman’s and not a man’s name. This remarkable story is really a skit upon Rajput wedding ceremonies. 
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Bait. Verse. 


Awwal Ndm sachche Rabb dé; dij@ Nam Rasil« First the Name of the trae God; next the Name 
of the Prophet. 


Sachhe Sétis* sach jo, dargdh pawe gabil. Who keeps true to the True Keeper of Mystery, 
is welcome in Ins Court, 

Kalima dittd wachnd, Musalmindn dé mil. He has recited the Creed, not at all that of the 
Musalmans. 


Rai Has and Rai Keor& were two brothers, the latter was also named Rai Bhangi. Rai 
Has was a master of the art of government,? but Keora had not the least acquaintance with 


it. He once went home and saw — what? Why, that bis sister had grown ap. So he returned 
and said to his brother : — 


«Rai Hasy& you know all about government, a thing I know nothing about; but our sister 
has grown up, and we ought to betroth her to somebody.”’ 


Has replied : — “ Brother, thank God for giving you, too, some sense. Send for the Dim, 
the bard, the Br&iman and the barber.’’ 


They came and were told to arrange Rii Hasnt’s betrothal‘’ in some respectable family. So 
the Dim, the bard and the Brahman set out and reached Ri Majhar's capital and placed the date 
in the mouth of Rai Chilmil, Rai Majhar’s son. Then the menials congratulated him, and he 


replied :— 
To you also good luck, menials.46 Whence did you bring this proposal ? ’’4 


The menials said : — “ From Garh Mughalani.47’’? He said : ‘‘ Menials, I am Raji of twenty-one 
districts,48 ; they only rule seven. Compared with me, they are only a family of menials. I will 
only accept a proposal from a Raja of thirty-six districts. 


The courtiers, attendants*® and ministers said :—“* O Raja, you have seven sons, and had better 


marry the ( other ) six in high families. A maid’s proposal has come to your house, don't reject 
it 50, 


Rai Majhar said (to the messengers ): — ‘* Meuials, in eighteen days get food ready for 18,000 
warriors and fodder for 18,000 horses. Then I will bring the wedding procession to your house, 
otherwise I will not come®! to your abode.” 


The menials set out for their city anl came to wiuere Rii Has sat, saying: — “ Sire, 
greeting.” 


In reply he said: — “Greeting to you, menials, in return, Where have you arranged the 
betrothal ?” 


“With Rai Majhar’s son Chilmil,” they said, “but he made one condition — that, by the 
eighteenth day you must have food for 18,000 warriors and fodJer for 18,000 horses.” 


Rai Has said : — “‘ Go back to him at once and tell him that if he comes on the eighth day 
he will find his son’s bride, otherwiss we shall make other arrangements,®3” 


So Rai Majhir set out in the procession with great pomp.53 





#1 $ét2, intelligeneer : one acquainted with mysteries. 
43 Sak, lit a kinsman or relative, so kinship or relationship. 


4 Asa sion of betrothal. 45 Wadhdi, benediction : wadhnd, to increase. 
#6 Lagi, one entitled to receive lag, é. ¢., dues at weddings payable to dependents. 


a? Dhar, Git., a line, limit ; = a tract or distrist. # Bhdné, with regard to, in comparison with. 
#9 Mutasadds, tit., a clerk. 50 Mit, a turning back. 


5. Paukné, to come, approach, especially of a bridegoom’s party. 52 Banne karne. 7 akahbar. 


#2 Rd,-bhdg. 
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Khasst kusan bakre ; sikhnt charhan kabdb ; 


Fat goats killed ; flesh put on the spits - 
Ikki dhéran sadida; kdraj chée Rat Majhér. 


Twenty-one districts invited ; Rai Majhar raised 
@ procession. 

Crowds have collected, multitudes have come ; 
who is there shall stay them ? 


— ‘Ts there anyone who will take control of this procession ?” 


Charhe katak amorhe @ gae; hat kot jhatlanhdr ? 


Said Rai Majhar : 
Rai Has had a sweetstuff market placed at five leagues,54 and at its head he put a musician.® 
When the wedding procession drew nigh the musician said : — ‘' Brothers, here is this market for 
us to loot, do you plunder it.” ‘Those who were wise took a little sweetstuff and those who were 


foolish took bundles of it. They talked to one another and said : — ‘* What are you going to do 
if we goon? Come, let us go home.” 


Now, Rai Has had set up? nine lances, on top of which he had put a jar ;5? and when the 
wedding party reached the spot, the musician said it was his master’s®8 order that, until they succeeded 
in hitting the jar, no one snould dismount, bat should wait there and take their ease, The 18,000 
warriors shot their arrows at it, but not one of them hit it. Rai Has demanded news from the 
musician as to whether anyone had succeeded in hitting the jar or not. It was now afternoon, and 
Rai Has came with his procession, and Rai Chilmil said to Rai Has: —*‘ Sire, congratulations! ’’ 
He answered: — “* Sire, congratulations to you, too.” Then Ra: Has said :—‘* You have brought a 
procession of 18,000 men. Is there not a man among them? Since the morning this jar has 


been put up and it has not yet been shot down.” 
Bait. 
“Hain tian chhotd Rajpit, bblida bahut hankar. 


Pahli chot ktpt chutein, jo buchh manje dewan 
ddn: 

Pahlé chot kipt nd chuten, sir wadhingd vichh 
maidan : 

Dole pdiwda tert bahin nin, Ri Hustd, lé 
gharda nih jan: 

Jatidn laundidi, bdniida saldidn, sabhdn de 
chithe, chilerdi dd ghulém.”’ 


Said Rai Has to the musician :-— 
Bait. 


“ Led ghort, led khamin.” Dastkamdin wagitd® ; 
liyd chille chharh®. 


Jeht charhi®® khinan qahr di, khinan burt 
bulde, 
Tiran vichhon tir kadiid, tirdn vichhéa tir balde. 


Pahlé tir chaldyd Réi Has ne, kiipit le gid 


nilon lah. 


Rai Chilmil then addressed Rai Has :— 


Verse, 


“Thou art a petty Rajpit, a great boaster in 
words. 

It thou break the jar at the first shot, I will give 
treely what thou mayest demand: 

If thou break not the jar at the first shot, I will 
cut off thy head on the plain : 

I will put thy sister into my palanguin, Rai 
Hasia, and take her to my house: 

Of all my servant-girls, of all my slave-girls, of 
all my household, to be the slave of slaves. ” 


Verse. 


He 
and he drew the 


«Bring my steed and bring my bow.” 
lowered. the bow in his hand ; 
String. 

(The bow) he drew ( was) a calamitous mur- 
derer, an evil monstrous murderer, 

He drew an arrow from amongst the arrows, 3 
monstrous arrow from among the arrows. 

R&i Has let fly his first arrow and the jar was 
knocked. off the standard. 





bt Kos. 55 Mtrdst. 
8? Kupp!, a large leathern oil-jar. 


66 Gadaund, bury, fix, set. Chd, is a prefix. 


5 Jaiman is usually translated ‘‘ client,” but it should be “‘ patron ” 


89 Jarhdnnd, to draw a bow=here chhayh-lend. Chill4is abow-string. Dast kaman wagtia clearly refers to 
the necessary action of lowering the bow in order to string if. 
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Rai Has made R&i Chilmil sit on the couch. The courtiers and ministers said to Rai 


Chilmil:—* Sire, you laid a wager. Réi Has has brought down the jar. You had better give him 
what is due,” 


Raii Chilmil called Réi Has and said : — “ Brother Has, we had a bet and you brought down 
the jar. Now you can ask for anything your thirty-two teeth want, ” 


Rai Has replied : — ‘‘ You had better take the palanquin home, I will come to you on the 
eighth day and take whatsoever I choose. ” 

But the ministers and courtiers said to Rai Chilmil :—** You had better give him here what has 
to be given, if he goes to you he will give trouble. ” 

And the family musician mirdsi said to Rai Has: — “ Ask for his sister's hani, lest they 
betroth her to some one else. Open the doors of his ears. 

Then Rai Has said to Rai Chilmail : — 


Bait. Verse. 
“ Main sir wechtd apna, jdne kul jahdi. **T have sold my head, as all the world knows, 
Mangdi, bahin tert, Morni; math tain thon I demand thy sister, Morni; I ask this gift of 
mangan hdn eh dan, thee, 
Asst hai uttam zdi de; madi zét Panwér. We are of the highest caste; our caste is 
Panwar. 


Asst lida tuhddida ; tuhd nda mii nd diye sak?’ We take your (brides): we have never be- 
trothed ( brides) to you.®?” 


Rai Chilmil said: ‘ Wise Rajpits are not obstinate. Your (sister) has stayed at home; let 
mine do the same, ”’ 


Rai Has said : — “ Get thee back, whence thou camest. ” 


So the 18,000 warriors returned as empty as they came, and Rai Has on his return home went 
to the palace, where Rant Késari, his mother lived ; and she said to him: — 


Bait, Verse, 


“Nij jané dion mere kok se, jin ke ldyé dédh@ “Would I had not given birth from my womb to 
digh. one who has brought so great disgrace. 
Laggd léyd meré rich gié; nd kot sahaj, nd My expenditure has been wasted; no regult, no 
koi ehd. fulfilment. 
Pun pardi bétri, angan liye bahé. The maiden brought as alms has been stayed 
at the threshold. 
Wasité Nirankér dd janj mor gharéi nda lé 4.7” For the sake of God bring back the procession to 
the house.” 


Said Rai Has: — “ You love your daughter, but not your son. 


Said his mother: — “* Daughters are dear to mothers. Some people will say that there was 
something wrong with the boy’s parents and so the girl’s parents would not give her to him. And 


others will say there was something wrong about the girl and so the boy’s parents would not have 
her. For the Lord’s sake bring the procession back home again.” 


So Rai Has got on his horse and took a spear eighteen cubits long in his hand and went ahead 
of the whole procession to where R&i Chilmil was mounted on an elephant. Twirling his spear he 
smote the elephant on the head with it and sent it off squealing. The people in the procession 


said : — ‘ This is the very fellow who brought down the jar. As is the bridegroom, so are the 
people of the wedding party, ” 


a eee nn ee 


6 J. ¢., lower his pride. 61 J.e, we are of the superior family. 
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Rai Has brought them to the place where his mother lived, and, giving his sister her dowry 
and presents, put her in the palanquin, Then he said to R&i Chilmil : — * Brother, get you home 


with what is yours and expect me later. ” 


The palanquin reached the well in Rai Majhir’s garden, and the news reached Késart Rani 
Chilmil’s mether, so she took all her sons’ daughters and her menials and went to the snot where her 


son was sitting. 
and said: — 
Bait. 

‘Rihdn dithidn sdlidn gharwilidn? Kihd 
dithiyo sdle kdr ?” 

“ Achchhidh dithtda gharwiliédr: 
sile hdr. 

Ik kam awwald hoid, Ammdn; meri Mornt 


achhe dithe 


She passed a cup of milk round the heads of her son and his bride, and drank it 


Verse. 


“ How seem your sister-in-law and the matrons ? 
How seems thy brother-in-law’s wife 2” 

“Well seem my sister-in-laws and the matrons: 
well seems my brother-in-law’s wife, 

There has been one mistake, Mother; I made 


de dydn sille har. Morni a brother-iu-law’s wife.” 


His mother replied: “‘My son, we are rulers of twenty-one tracts and he only has seven. 
What a mess you have made of it !”’ 


Rai Majhar received congratulations from everybody, except one man. Who was he? 
Chhel&, the musician. Masters don’t know the names of all their servants. Réi Majhar said: 


‘All my menials have congratulated me, except Chhelé, my household musician. Why has he 
not done so?”’ 


Chhel&, who was lying on a couch, got up and said: — ‘‘ Sire, all the menials were hungry for 
their fees. None of them told you what touched your interests. ” 


Rai Majhfr asked what the point was, and Chhelé said: — “ You sent out a wedding 
procession of 18,000 warriors. He stuck a cup on high, on nine lances, and the 18,000 warriors 
went shooting at it. Then your son made a bet with Rai Has, who knocked the cup down and won 
it, so your son agreed to betroth Mornt, your daughter, to him. And now the 18,000 warriors 
have returned home, but otherwise he would not have let one come back,” 


Rai Majhar said : — “Go and betroth Mornt to Taradbira of Dillf.”” And it was done. 


( Meanwhile ) Kidda, the household Brahman of Rai Has, was walking by, and Rai Has saw 
him and said: — 


Bait. Verse. 


“Aggo dwen, Dddd Brithman ; tain saddén, ‘Come bither, Father Brahman; I call thee, I, 
main, Hass Rai. Hassa Rai. 
Oh jo kahtdt Morni, oh dt khabar ded. She whom they call Mornf, bring me news of 
' her. 
If thou bring news, then will I cherish thee: if 
not, remain there, (or ) I might take thy life.” 


Khabar le dweh, tah rakhsdi: nahin, rahen; 
dthidin jada.” 


The Brahman did not even go home, but started for the city of Rai Majhar, and as soon as he 
got there, he heard of Mornt’s betrothal to Taradhira, He was greatly disturbed and went to Rai 
Majh&r’s court, where he neither bowed nor paid his respects to the Rai, but demanded Mornt’s 


bridal palanquin of him. °? 
soe Ee cea Sa a re ee 


82 J ¢,, that Mornt should be taken as a bride to Rai Has. 
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Bait, 


Gadh Mughalénion Badéhman 
shahar Majhéar. 

Akhan Rdi Majhér nih: —“ Main sund iin 
be-iméin. 

Mang asddi sundar Morn: hor le jdwegd kaun 
jawan ? 

Dole nd sundar Morni: math le ghardn nun 
jan.” 


chalid, wavhit 


“My master is impatient,” said the Brahman. 


Rai Majhar said thereupon : — “‘ No obeisance, no respect! 


Verse, 


The Bréhman felt Garh Mughalani, and invaded 
the city of Majhar. 

Spake he to Rai Majhar :— “I have heard that 
thou art faithless, 

I demand our beautiful Morni: what other 
youth (than our Raja) shall take her away ? 
Put the beautiful Mornt into the palanquin: J 

will take her home.** 


Tie a rope of two and g half 


eubits length round his neck and hang him on a kikar tree.®3 


And so the Brahman was hanged, Rai Hasnf{®4 had news of this and heard that her father’s 
Brahman had come, but that her father-in-law had hanged him. 


Said Rai Hasni: — “If my father’s Brahman has been hanged, I will die with my father’s 


people, 


Girl, go and find a trusty soldier, quite young, in the bazar, and bring him te me.” 


The girl did so, and lowering the curtain the Raut stood before the door and ssid to him: — 
‘* Take 5,000 rupees {10m me and post® 500 warriors suitably clothed and armed under mypalace.’’ 


He put the bags of money on coolies’ heads and took it home, and then about midnight got the 
men together, giving some one rupee and others two a-piece, dressed them up and posted them 


under the Rint’s palace. 
Then said Rai Hasni: — 
Bait. 

““ Oh ghiévd, Nafrd, led, tin jehrd dittd st Hanse 
din: 

Ghéh nauchanddn charda; bdrdd ght mahile 
ghirhd khan. 

Kathi pdin, Nayrdn, sdr di ghungardidn di 
chankdr.” 

Hasnt pahande kapre ztra rang rum. 


Sohre lashkar, dwari “mdr” karendidn, Rani 
mir, 
Sir waztr de wihid, képar bhangae bhandar, 


Aithdran hazdri wazir marke, Hasni dholar 
charhi de. 


In the morning, the Rant had the soldiers shot by her 500 men. 


Verse, 


“ Bring the horse, Minion, that Hansé ( Has) 
gave me: 

That eats fresh grass: the noble horse that eats 
butter and sweets. 

Put on the saddle, Minion, and all the trappings 
of the silver tinkling-bells, ” 

Hasnt put on her clothes and her armour and 
helmet, 

The Rani attacked her father-in-law’s army 
with shouts of ‘ kill.’ 

She struck off the wazir’s head, and his skull 
was broken. 

Slaying the wazfr of eighteen thousand, (horse) 
Hasnt went up into the palace. 


The Pirbids®® complained 


to Rai Majhar, saying : — “ Ré: Hasni has killed the wazir of the 18,000 (horse) last nightand this 
morning she had the sepoys shot. If you command it, we will get our guns into position. ” 


But he said: 


“No, my daughter-in-law is only young, and has not much sense. 


Everybody 


will say that I acted most unwisely, and that I put my batteries in position against my daughter-in- 


law, 


She will come to her senses of her own accord. ” 





63 Acacia Arabica. 
*% Khilarnd, to plave round ahout, scatter. 


&: Like R&i Mornf, this is a woman’s name for RAn! Hasni. 
s¢ Eastern troops, + ¢., troops from countries east of the Panjab. 
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Now it was the Brahman Kidda that had been sent first, and it was his brother Chidda that 


next met Rai Has, who said: — 
Fait. 


“Age dwen, Dada Brdhman, taint sadidn 
Hasse Rai. 
Oh jo kah:d? Morni, oh di khabar le de: 


Khabar le dwen, idn rahhsdn; nahin, rahe 


uthath jan.” 


Verse, 


‘6Come hither, Father Brihman: Fassi Rai 
calls thee. 

She whom they call Morn, bring me news of 
her, 

I: thou bring news, then will I cherish thee: if 
not, remain there, ( or ) I might take thy life,”’ 


The Brahman set out instantly and got to Rai Majhir's city. There he mae enquiries and 
people said that the Brahman, who had first come to claim Mornf in betrothal had been hanged by 


Rai Majhér. 


Brothers, hearing of a brother’s fate, suffer great pain. 


He went to Rai \.ajhir’s 


court, made neither obeisance nor salutation, but asked for the palanquin ( of betrothal ). 


Bait. 


Gadh Mughalénton Béhman chalid, warhid shakr 
Mojhar. 

Akhan Radi Moajhaér nin: 
waddd be-iman: 

677 Muro Démdan, Bhattén, Baéhmanda, tuhd nun 
waddd pap lagge]: 

Mang hai sédi sundar Mornt: hor le jdegd kaun 
jawan ? 

Teghan mart aultdi-saulidn,®8 jdne kul jahén. 


“ Maine suntan 


Tir ndl Ved parhé de: mah le gharan niin jan.” 


Rai Majhir said: “Every Brahman that comes, talks of ‘ Mornt, Morni,’ 


Verse. 


The Brahman Jeft Garh Mughalint, and invaded 
the city of Majhar. 

He said to R&i Majhar: ‘I have heard that 
thou art very faithiess: 

677 It Dime, Blatts and Brahmans die, great sins 
are upon thee | : 

The demand is our beautiful Morni: shall any 
other youth ( than our Raja) take her away ? 

We can strike with our swords hither and thither, 
as all the world knows. 

Have the Vedas read to an arrow® and [ will 
take her home.” 


and nothing else. 


Put a rope two and-a-hilf cabits long round his neck and hang him on the left branch, just as the 


first Braman was hanged on the right.” 


So the two Brahmans hung like gourds dangling. 


The 


news reached Rai Has:t that a secozd Brahman had come from her father and had been pitilessly 


and unjustly hanged too. 
near me, but goes there. ” 


She meiely said: ‘ Every fool of a Bradman that comes does not come 


The brother of these two Brahmans, Rip Chand, the austere, the virtuous,’° the pious and 
earnest?!, had been lately married, aud next day he went to Rai Has and begged for alms, but Rai 


Has said : — 
Bait. 
“Agge dwen, Didd Bahmanda, tainta saddén 
Hasse Rat: 
Oh jo kahidi Morn?, oh di khabar le de. 
Khabar le dweh tan rakhsda; nahin, rahen, 
uthiin jade.” 


Verse. 


“ Come hither, Father Brahman, Hassé Rii calls 


thee. 
She whom they call Mornt, bring me news of her. 


Ir thou bring news, then will I cherish thee; 
if not, remain away and stay there,”’ 


TC 


6? A suspicions line; it does not fit in with the rest and is perhaps added out of exuberance by the bard. 


€8 Hither and thither, at random. 
70 Sati, 


69 Marry her to an arrow. 
7 Hatti pati, 
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Rip Ohand said :— 
Bait. 


“ Main kal vidhi Bdhmani; merd mél na latthd 
chite. 
Aj di rt mainin rahan de, bhalke pawangd 
lambé rdh,” 
Said Rai Has : — 
Bait. 
“ Main pat de dda gan kapre, sone has gharé ; 


Jhétt dida dudh piwan nin. 
Ast karke rakhdn Bahmant, jaist Kesrt Rani de 
meri mah, 


Verse. 


“ Yesterday I married a Braéhmani; I have not 
yet had my money’s worth. 


Let me be to-night, to-morrow I will make a long 
journey.” 


Verse, 
“I will give thee clothes of silk and handsome 
ornaments of gold; 
T will give thee a buffalo for milk to drink, 
I will guard thy Bréhmani as my mother, Kesrt 
Rani. 


O Brahman, set out.” 


The Brahman had a platter filled with gold coins, which he tied up in a corner of his shawl, as a 
gift made in charity, and went home. The Brihmant peeped at him from her veil aud saw that he, 
who when he set out was as ruddy as a pomegranate flower, had come back as white as a roll of 


cotton, and she said to the Brahman: — 
Bait. 


“ Maia changéd bhalld ghallid din nun; tan dyon 
rang rip waide, 
fehre man tere wartid 2? Dil dt akh sunde.” 


‘Kam pit hai jojmdn Rat Has dd; mathon 
ghart na rahid jae.” 


Said the Brahmant: — 
Bait. 


“Tithe ast tin wasiye, jithon jan dé hone 
winth 2 

Nahin iti bhaj chal Léhor Shahr, mangke khég 
hirdy ? 

Muih pélidi de wirt le didn, baithd rdj kama.” 


Said the Brahman Rip Chand: — 
Bait. 


““ Puhle sohre so wasse, jh dd pind na girdn, 


Dive sohre so wasse, jih dd wadhii kare bahin et 
mibise 


Dhan hat side jiind ; dhan hai sdidle jajmén. 

Badhittn bandi chhuddwan de; séde chhuddwan 
na digge? 

72 Wirt, or burt, the dues payable to a Bidhman. 


father’s right to collect biri in Lahore. 
13 Wadhi hare. 


Verse. 
“I sent thee for alms, bright and cheery; thou 
comest as white as silver. 
What has passed through your mind? Tell me 
what 1s in your heart,” 


“7 have an errand from my patron, Rai Has ; 
I cannot stay an hour.” 


Verse. 
“Why should we stay here, where life is in 
danger ? 
When we can go to Lahor City and beg our 
livelihood from the shops ? 


I will give you my father’s patrons’? and we will 
earn a kingdom at ease,’ 


Verse. 


“ Virst one lives with a father-in-law, who has no 
village nor hamlet. 

Next one lives with a father-in-law, whose 
mother and sister are more than enough for 
him.78 

Blessing on our lives: blessing on our patrons, 


They set free the prisoner and the slave, will they 
not set us free too P74 


Here Rip Chand’s wife talks as if she would inherit hex 


% Seo that we are comfortable. 
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The Brahman threw down the shawl in front of his wife, and she drew it towards her; and 
when she had untied the knot she found the gold coins with not a single silver one amongst them. 
Then she said :—- ‘I am a daughter of black (poor) Brahmans. Truly,it is this that gets Brihmans 
‘ato trouble — that people give them gold coins; but our patrons give us only coppers. Whatever 
has happened there, I can tell you all from the book. Your two brothers, who went there, have 
been strangled and gibbeted by Rai Majbar. O Brahman, you must set out. You will suffer much 
but will brmg back ample subsistence. ” 


The Brahman took off his new clothes and put on his old ones, and with a staff on his shoulder 
set out like a young colt. The Brihmant went up to the palace and said : — 


Bait. Verse. 
“ Sajiye ttiar Cole ; khabion lawid kéld kdn. «¢ A partridge called on the right: a black crow 


cawed. on the left, 
Shakkar dian Thdkurdis Parméshrdn Bdhman I will give sugar to the godlings and gods that 
sahth saldinat de. the Brahman return safe and sound. 


Go, Brahman, let me see your back at starting and your face on your return.” 


The Brihman went his way and reached Rai Majhar’s city. The Brahman was a very fort of 
wisdom and he said to himself: — “I think I shall achieve wy object either at the stairs which lead 
to the well or at the mill, or else at the oven. Wow you had best go and sit at the well.” 


So he went to the well, where he saw four young women 75 who had come to draw water, and 
said to them: — 


Bait. Verse, 


“ Sarwar, khth khalétie, thérd pant mujh pild.  “ Ladies, standing at the well, give me a little 
water to drink. 

Pént pidn tere khth dé, pant pike karda dud.” I drink the water of your well, as I drink I 
will make a prayer. ” 


When the Brihman said this, all four looked towards him, Some looked at his clothes and 
one said:—‘ I wonder what curse bas befallen him! What a handsome form he has and how 
badly he is dressed ! ” One said: — “I will ask him.’’ The two others said: — “ We don’t know 
him. Why should we ask him?” She said :—“ No, I will ask him. ” And then she said: — 


Bait. Verse. 
« Pulte jehe tere tingane ; bure lasulve wes. ” «Torn are thy tags; wretched and sad are thy 
a looks, ”’ 
« Rah, jajman di beti, ida ht puchhnt nal ? * Stay, my patron’s daughter, what hast thou to 
) ask: ? 
Ohaér kanj kuwart befri, mangan dyd ldlan I have four young maiden daughters at home, I 
din.” % have come to ask alms of rubies. ” % 


They said: —~ “ That’s right, He who has a grown-up daughter or sister at home cares 
nothing for eating, drinking or clothes.”’ 


a ah ea rm 


7 MWitidrdn. % Apparently fragments of stanzas are collected here. 
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One said: —‘' Rai Majhar is giving heaps of alms.” Another said : — “ Morni’s giving 
lots of alms,” The Brihman said: — ‘A newly-married girl has come here, who is giving lavish 
alms, Take moto her.” So they took him, and he said: — ‘As soon as we get near the palace 
of Rai Hasni, point it out to me and go away.”’ They showed him the palace and Rip Chand told 
them to go away, while he himself went into Rai Hasnt’s hall and said : — ‘* The king will rule and 
the pigeon coo, and the sword will rattle: whosoever wants to ask about God’s secrets, let him ask 
me,” Rai Hasnt heard him and told her maid to see who it was, as it sounded like Rip Chand's 
voice. The girlsaw it was Rip Chand and Rai Hasnt told her to ask him in at once, lest he share 
his brothers’ fate. The Rani took off her new dress and put on an old one, removed the bed, and 
put down a mat. Rip Chand went up into the palace and placed his hand on his (spiritual) 
daughter's head, saying : —* Your wedding was only the other day, what has become of your fine 
clothes ?” 


She said: — '* Father, I am in mourning for your two dead brothers.’? Rip Chand said: — 
‘¢ They were fools, if they had come to you, they would never have died.” 


Then they talked of indifferent subjects, and Rai Hasni said: —‘‘ Father, cook something 
for yourself and me to eat.” Rip Chand said: — ‘“* When I left home, I started thinking of you, 
my daughter, and that if Ieat anything I must take it from the hands of R&i Mérnt.” Rai 
Hasni said : — “ Every Brébman who comes here talks of Rai Mérni, Rai Mérnt. Mérnt is silly 
and shy. She must have gone to graze the cattle or to grind corn.” 


Rip Chand’s wit was no match for Rai Hasni’s, and he said to himself: — “ Mornt is the 
daughter of a Rajé of twenty-one tracts ; if she were mad she would have a guard about her.” Rai 
Hasntf went on to say : — “Father, if you don’t believe what I say, I will show you Mérni. ” 


He told her to do so, and so Rai Hasnt went and gave Ghattt, one of her maids who ground 
corn, an embroidered shawl which she hail brought from her home, and put it on her. She was 
delighted and said: —“ Yesterday you kindly gave me a bodice and now you have given me a shawl, ” 
Rai Hasnt said: — “I have made thee Mérnt for a couple of hours.” The girl agreed to this and 
stuck her pot of flour underher arm. When she came, R&i Hasni said: —* Rajput women wear a veil 
of one and a quarter yard long, so she too had better have one, too,” When she adjusted the veil 
the pot of flour slipped, and vice versd, — so she came. Rip Chand also saw her as she drew near 
and thought she had either a bundle of clothes on her or a child in her lap. As she approached, he 
remarked that she had a gait like a donkey-grazer’s, and rolling himself in his shawl, went to sleep. 


She came up into the palace. Rai Hasni said : — ‘“Mornit, Rip Chand has arrived tired out. 
Fan him until he wakes up.” So she began to fan him, but what with the fan in one hand and the 
pot of flour in the other, she was soon tired, and said: —- “ Accursed is the vold that tears one’s 
ears.’’ Laying aside the fan, she perspired and her body began to discharge.?7 Rap Chand saw 
how filthy she was and thought of his two brothers murdered on her account, Suddenly he sat up 
and seizing a bamboo staff gave her two or three blows with it. One blow fell on the pot of flour 
and she became as white as she had once been black, and with the flour coming out looked like a 
churél.?8 Her teeth were as long as one’s finger and she was just hideous to see. Rip Chand 
began to retreat and exclaimed: —‘'O god, save me from this fate, It is a pity thst all on 
account of this Mérni my two treasures” perished.” When Rip Chand uttered Mérni’s name the 
grindstone slave laughed, and then looking at her hurts wept. Rip Chand observed that people 
who were beaten generally wept and asked why she laughed. She replied : — 











Tt Wagan = wagné, to flow, discharge. 
%8 The hideous ghost of a woman that has died in childbirth, 78 Lit., rubies, 
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“* Aglon ghutié, Bdhmandn ; sinbhal kén wagd. ‘Thou hast been outwitted, Braéluman; do thy 
work skilfully. 


Morni didn la nishdnidn maithon sundé jd. Hear the signs of Mornt from me. 
Sajanhdre sarjayd: rép dittd Kartdr. The Oreator made her: the Creator gave her 
beauty. 
Wal maldi pdlwen; kundal hés pawen. Hair nourished with cream; locks curled in 
ringlets. 
Nalthd hat bhale chand dé, lal hawéin de. Forehead as the full moon, ruddy as a rocket. 
Honth panén ton patie, malék pan chaben. Lips thin as betel leaves such as beauties chew. 
Dand jawdhir hire, kach de méti jor karen. Teeth of jewels and diamonds, set like pearls of 
lass, 
Galldn lal bambhiridn, lal hawitin dén, Cheeks red as scarlet birds, ruddy as rockets, 
Kanin bukbukwdlidn ; bahdi wélan wélidn. Kars full of rings ; arms round as rollers. 
Chhalle apar apdr; unglida arwd di phallién. Rings without number; fingers thin as pease- 
ods. 
Sine ulte do ldti dhare mashélai, bal. Two globes as bright as torches on her breast. 
Dhunne tung shardb di; mode gurj dharedhar Navel like a flask of wine; shoulders rounded as 
jar. a ball. 
Patti, mds lipetwda; jhanjhah, de chhankér. Thighs covered with flesh; jingling anklets. 
Chdl-chale wage shér di; tirde panchhi mardi Gait like a tigress’s ; the jingling of her anklets 
jhanjhan di chhankér. kills the flying birds. 


Dhan oh réjd oh dd jiiind, jis ghar Mornindr.” — Blessed is that rdjé and his life, in whose house 
Mornt is wile.” 
‘Listen to me, O Brahman. I have described Morni to you Does she go about grinding 
flour? She is the Rajé’s daughter, what has she to do with such tasks 2° 


Rap Chand gave her ten rupees and said: — ‘ Forgive me for beating you.” And he gave 
her ten rupees more, telling her to get him some lac,®° sheep’s wool, scissors, and some firewood. 
She did so, and be put the lac into a pan, lighted a fire under 1t and laid bits of the wool beside bim. 
When the lac had melted, he took it off the fire and when it was luke-warm ; he told the slave-girl to 
paste it all over his body. She did so, and then stuck pieces of wool all ore him. . Meanwhile, the 
wind blew and the lac was completly plastered over his body and the sheep's wool bristled, so pis he 
looked like an old, old Br&éhman five hundred years old. Ghatli was now ordered by the pre 
to go and point ont Morni’s palace to him, as they passed throngh the bazar. He carried tah 
pot in his hand, and when people saw him, they said he must hase come down se Heaven, and t : 
if any one wanted an oracle, now was the time to ask for it. One man said: — “If shee a ne 0 
give him anything, give it, Heisin a bad way, let him go somewhere else, ae ie . on 
door.” ‘Traversing the bazar he reached the watch-house, where one sentry asked masons ing, 
and another, another until the head sentry said: — “ This Brahman is very weak, don't * him 
any questions, but give him whatever you mean to give, and let him go, lest he die here. ei 
Brahman held his breaths! and in his terror fell down, The head sentry sa‘d they could now as 
for oracles and omens®2 ‘A Brahman had died at their door, and they must give Rs. 6 to pay 
fire-wood, The murder would be an extracharge, and they would have to go to the Ganges as well. 
Another sentry said : — “ It’s no affair of ours, we are Morni’s servants, and she herself _ ye a 
him or go to the Ganges. Take him by the legs and arms, and throw him into the courtyard. d 
two men seized his legs and two his arms and threw him into Morni’s yard. 


(To be continued.) 








80 Chapré, lac fitted for commercial use. 81 Sénkghuind, to be stopped — of the breath. 


82 Thaggan, lit. to cheat, cheating, 1.¢., hambug. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
( Continued from p. 294. ) 
SERIES II. 
BY H. A. ROSH, I.C.8. 


Sakhshi: a witness. Jhelum Customary Law, xix, p. 
Sakra: a disease of camels. Monty. 8S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 


Sakwat: relationship. Cf. saka¢ and sakdwat, Jukes’ Dicty. of W P., p. 198. 


Salamanwa4la: a man who at winnowing gathers up the grain tobe winnowed. Monty. 5S. R. 
Gloss., p. Vu. 


Salang vasak: a kind of snake which drinks the breath of sleeping persons. Cf. sd#hpivnd, 
Mgarh. S. R., p. 42. 


Sam: sandy land. D.I. Khan 8. R., 1879, p. 211. 

S4m : an iron boot with which the pestle (mula) is shod. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. vii. 
Sambhi: a kind of net. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 

San: the name of a bullock after 4 years ofage. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 
Sanatha or Sinatha : bog myrtle. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 29. 


Sanda : a species of lizard. Cf. sahna. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 103 sanda, Multin Gr. 
p. 21. 


Sandara : an inflated skin used for crossing streams. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xxiv. 
Sandla: an aqueduct. Multin Gr., p. 326. 

SAng :a form of sudden death. Multan Gr., p. 235. 

Sa4nga: a two-pronged wooden pitchfork. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 96. 

Sangair : : soil having a large mixture of stones. Kohai S. R., 1884, p. 156. 
Sangchtr: lit., throttler, a poisonous snake. Cf. gurdhd. Mgarh. S. R., p. 42. 
Sangli: a husk, of cotton. Multan Gr., p. 210. 


Sanidar: a variety of tobacco with an even, well-shaped leaf requiring much more trouble to 
cultivate than the gardia. UD. 1. Khan &. R., 1879, p. 349. 


Saoli: a fish, the murral. Banni 8. B., 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Sar: the wavy leaves at the base of the utd (saccharum sara). Megarh. S. R., p. 33. 
Sar kAn&: a name wrongly used for butd (saccharum sara). Mgarh. S.R., p. 83. 
Saras : lit.,‘ great ; the reaper’s ’ sheaf. Cl. niras. 

Sard&: an earlier sown Indian corn. See garma. Kohat, S. R., 1884, p. 122. 
Sarhon: rape, Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xi. 
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Sari: a disease of kine extremely contagious, the principal symptom being a swelling of the 


whole body. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 98. 
Sarihan : a fish (labeo cursa). Megarh, S. R., p. 40. 
Sarobah: higher-lying, with reference to water-supply. Banni S. R., p. xl. 


Saroba-paina: /:¢.,‘ head (and) tail,’ the general rule by which the lands at the head of 
a stream or channel are first entitled to be watered and after them the lower lands in succession. 
D. I. Khan 8. B., 1879, p. 7. 


Sarop: the first year's crop of indigo. Multan Gr., p. 213, 

Saropa: see jhéri. 

Saropa: head of a torrent or distributary, Cf, mund piana, D. G. Khan Gr., p. 103. 
Saropah: bundles of cloth, forming part of a dowry. Gujrit S, R, p. 48, 

Sarrafi: adwdb (extra cesses) levied in cash, Monty, S. R. Gloss,, p. xxii. 


Sartor: bareheaded, a title of the Mullah Mastin or Mad Mullah, who is commonly known as 
the Sartor Fagir. 


Sarwah: the autumn crop: sawannt is perhaps the widest known term, Bannd S. R., p. xv. 
Sat: a disease of camels. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xv. 


Satan paw4n: or ‘seven quarters of a rupee,’#.e., Re. 1 as. 12; a specific rate of hagg 
aminddri. Cf. adh-sera man. 


Sathr&: (i) common red rice, (Of. Jukes’ Diety. of W. P., p 188). Multiin Gr., p. 216 ; (11) 
a kind of wheat which yields a large out-turn of grain, but inferior straw, p. 218. 


_ Ne 
Satluha : Cc) a brand on camels. 
| 


Satthi: the sixth day after the birth of a child. Maltin Gr., p. 90. 
Satthri =toria: an oil seed. (Cf. Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 188), Multén Gr., p 221. 


Satavara: the seven days during which a bride remains in her husband’s house. Mgarh. 
S. R., p. 70. 


Satwara: an observance in which sweetmeats are taken to the bridegroom's house by the 
bride's people, 3 to 7 days after marriage. Multan G. R., p. 96. 


Saunfia: a kind of late-growing rice. Multin Gr., p. 216, 

Saure: a plant, a mere weed, but used for fodder. Mgarh.S. R., p. 33. 
Sawri: wild sawank. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 16. 

Sawwar: rough home-spun cotton-quilt, Cf. leph, kh‘nd?. Multin Gr., p. 82. 
Sef: a good fodder grass. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 16. 


Sepi: a sweeper, who works for several families each in turn, and twice a year at harvest-time 
—opp. to athari. Gujrit S. R., p. 40. 

Seri: a grant, generally used of lands granted in ownership to religious chatacters ; but also 
applied to grants to a chief in excess of his wirésat (tribal share) and to other service grants, 
Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 195. 


3 
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Shahi khel: a sweeper and grave-digger. Peshiwar S. R., 1878, p. 86. 
Shahora: land ready-ploughed and watered. Kohat 8S. R., 1884, p. 121. 
Shali: rice. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 88. 

Shama: land ready-ploughed. Kohat S. R., 1884, p. 121. 

Shamshad: the box tree, Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 30. 

Shangist ‘ dried (of dates). Multan Gr., p. 228. 


Shara-jaw4b: the last ceremony of the betrothal, in which the father of the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride successively declare the betrothal in a loud voice, thedeclaration being repeated 
three times. Of. 4j@6 Kadiil. Hazara S. B., 1874, p. 299. 


Sharak (add at Jukes’ Disty. of W. P. p. 205 :—): 2 éasus, in measuring wood=chitdk 
in weight. Multan Gr., p. 257. 


Sharik : see chdrikdr. Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 92. 


Sharm4na: a fine paid by a man who marries a woman without the consent of her guardians. 
Cf. rasm mulk. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 77. 


Shauh p&ni: (add at Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 208 :—): the permanent supply of water found 
in the sachh. Multan Gr., p. 195. 


Shavinh: a tree. Cf. st¢n. Multan Gr., p. 16. 


Shigg&: the worst description of soil in which sand predominates, Kohat 8. R., 1884, 
p. 106. 


Shihan: a kind of hawk, Megarh.S. R., p. 38. 

Shingist : a kind of date, long, and bright-yellow in colour. Mgarh. S. R., p, 31, 
Shinh-bakri: a game. Multan Gr,, p. 99. 

Shini: the best kind of Biloch mare. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 119. 

Shini: a tall forest tree, something like an ash. Konit S. R., 1884, p. 30. 
Sholgira; rice-bearing land. Peshawar S. R., 1894, p. 104. 
Sijh-ubharé (lit., sun rise): a plant. Mgarh. S, R., p. 34. 

Sikand: a clay soil. Monty. 8. R., Gloss, p. xxiii, 

Sikand: a hard stiff clay of dark colour. Cf rorah. 

Sikar: a hard soil full of shale and gravel. Cf. rakkar. 

Bilmar: a quack doctor. Of, kdtimdr. Multiin Gr., p. 91. 

Simak: a disease of camels. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Sin: a plant. Mgarh. S.R., p. 33. 

Sindi: a variety of wheat of the Indus valley. Kohat 5S. R., p. 120. 
Sinetta: thick, low brashwood. Jhelum S. R., p. 3, 

Singh4r4: a fish (macrones aor). Mygarh. S. R., p. 39. 

Singi: a variety of fish. Multdn Gr., p, 23. 
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Singli (adj.): horned, of sheep. Multan Gr., p. 239. 
Sinwak: a white ant. Monty. 8. R. Gloss. p. viii. 


Sip: a tray made of kdnd or #li, larger than the chhaj and used only in wi 
Monty. 8S. R. Gloss., p. iii. 2 Ae TOUS: 


Sipi: the spathe of the palm-tree. Multan Gr., p. 227. 

Sirin: a tree (albizzta lebbck). Cf. sharinkh. Maultin Gr, p.14. 

Sirmel: completion of a wedding. Maultin Gr., p. 94. 

Siropa: an installation fee. Cf. jhdrt and léngf. Maltin Gr., p. 168. 

Sir par hon&: an animal which is kept by a man other than its owner on condition that 
the keeper gets half its value, when grown up. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xiv. 


Sisi: a game bird, a kind of hill partridge, Kohit S. R., 1884, p. 81; sesss, D. G, Khan 
Gr., p. 16. 


Sitni: abuse given by the women of the bride’s family to the bridegroom’s procession. 
Haziira 8. R., 1874, p. 300. 


Sitthri: see dohd. Multan Gr, p. 93. 
Siyal: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. 8S. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Skhai: a game; it consists in holding up the left foot in the right hand, and hopping on 
one leg against an adversary. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 131. 


Sohig: marriage song sung at the bride’s honse—opp. to ghoridn, Gujrit S. R., p. 44. 
Sojal: a disease of buffaloes. Monty. §. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Solh-satahrwin : a cash proprietary due at the rate of one-seventeenth, +. ¢., Rs. 6-4 per 
cent. on the Government revenue, was Originally the seventh share of the produce. Bannt 
S. R., p. xv. 


Soni ; a fish, the ladeo cursa. Banni §. R., 1899, p. xxxvi. 

Sot: throwing coins over a bridegroom’s head. Multin Gr., p. 96. 

Spedar: a tree, found in the upper valleys. Kohat &. R., 1884, p. 30. 

Spin: a kind of wheat. See ddid kidni. 

Subhai tikala: the morning meal. Cf. gharmai marai. Kohat 8. R., 1884. p. 73. 

Sufed pani: the discoloured silty water brought down by rain in a stream. D. I, Khan 
S. R., 1879, p. 9. 

Suhaiwa: a variety of camel. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. xv. 

Sakband: a dam of earthwork at the end of a water-course. Maltin Gr., p. 325, 

Sukhdas : a valuable variety of rice. Kohat S. R., p. 124. 


Sum: ash, the wood is valuable for oars, shafts and all articles which require a combina- 
tion of strength and flexibility. Hazira S. R., 1874, p. ll. 


Sunal: a marriage. 

Sanda: the Pharaoh’s chicken. Mgarh. S. R., p. 37. 

Sunjati: recognition. 

Surgi: a branch ofa vial, Bannt S. R., p. xl. 

Surra: a disease among horses and camels. It is very fatal and does not yield to 
treatment. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. 97. 
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Sury&l : The relatives of the man in whose house a boy’s wedding is observed. 
Susari: a worm which attacks dates still on the tree. Mgarh. 8. R., p, 32. 


Sutlar: the pole fixed against the well ropes to prevent them from slipping off the batr. 
Jhang. S. R., p. 79. 


Swajan: the Chaste tree (Vitex negundo). Pashto marwandat, Peshawar S. R., 1878, 
p. 13. 


Sweri: the shady side ; the northern slope of a range of hills. Kohat S, R., 1884, p. 26, 
Tabbai: a gridle of stone, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. Kohit S. R.,1884, p. 74. 
Tabbi: an oblong block of salt. Cf. chakki. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 148. 


Tad: arope made of minj used to fasten the yoke to the gddi, or driving seat of a well. 
Cf. chak, Jhang 8S. R., p. 83. 


Tadda: of a colour nearly strawberry. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 


Tagha : a large shrub with a small edible berry, the wood of which is a good deal used for 
making amulets, Kohat §. R., 1884, p. 80. 


Tag sutlaj : a disease of buffaloes. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p, xvi. 
Taila : a fish, the catla buchanni. Bannii S. R., 1899, p, xxx vi. 
Takhti: a plaque. Maltin Gr., p. 89. 

Takka: ashare. Cf. kadda. 

Takma:acharm. D. G. Khin Gr., p. 42. 


Tal: an apparatus consisting of transverse sticks and thick ropes of twisted sur grass. 
Multin Gr., pp. 195-6. 


Tal: a sectional allotment of land. BanniS. R., p. xl. 
Tal: a subdivision of a kandi (section of a village), Peshawir S. R., 1878, p. 86, 
Tal di: local. Multan Gr,, p. 233, 


Tallian: a game in which one man presses his palm on the ground, and others try to pull 
it up from the ground. Maultin Gr., p. 100. 


Talwang,=tilwang: (Cf. Jukes’ Déety. of W. P., p. 90.) Multin Gr., p. 195. 


Talwera: the grain that remains on the threshing floor after the heaps of corn have been 
removed. Cf. angant and rafa. Multin 8S. R., p. 21. 


Tamali: a deep vessel with a neck. Cf. gadwé. Multan Gr., p. 83, 
Tambal: cymbals, Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 75. 


Tand, tandobi: a system of cultivation in which the water is laid on to open fields divid- 
ed by small ridges like those used in well cultivation. D. I. Khan §. R., 1879, p. 9. 


Tandala: a plant. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 34. 
Tangan: see uéangan. Multan Gr., p. 205. 
Tanrai: a clothes chest or safe made of wood. Peshawar S. R., 1878, p. 184. 


Tapli: a soil in which sand largely preponderates. Cf. reli, Mgarh. S. R., p. 26. 


Tappa: the portion of a main subdivison of a tribe, among the Pathans of Dir, Swat 
and Bajaur. Hach tappa was again subdivided between the various khels into daflars. 


Yappi: earnest-money. D.G. Khan. 
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Tariz: an agreement. Multan. 

Tasi: two angals, in measuring wood. Multan Gr., p, 257. 

Tatiri: the peewit. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 36. 

Tatti : a game resembling prisoner’s base. Kohat 8. R., 1884, p. 74. 
Taun: a bee-hive, Cf. gaht and makhorna. 


Tawan babat: It., ‘fine account ’; a term applied to the Governm 
ent r , A 
S. R., 1874, p. 156. revenue. Hazira 


Teda gandh badhesaén: lié.,‘I will tie a knot to you,’ t. e., I will visit -j 
Mearh. 8. R., p67. isit your shrine. 

Teghna: an iron gridle, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. Kohat. 8. R., 1884, p. 74. 

Tel&: rusty brown. Monty. 8. R. Gloss., p. xvi. 

Tengra : a variety of fish. Multan Gr.,. p. 23. 

Teri: charitable grants given from times immemorial to fagirs and other individuals 
following a religious profession. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 122. 

Thadri: cow-pox. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 35. 

Thai la: a kind of fish (catla buchanani). Megarh. S. R., p. 40. 

Thaka: acog ofa wheel. (Cf. thdkanr, Jukes’ Dicty. of W. P., p. 101.) Multan Gr., p. 
199, 

Thakkar: a guru of the sewaks or river-worshippers. Multan Gr., p. 115. 

Thamb: tied up. Mgarh. 

Thal: a betrothal ceremony: when the bridegroom’s party have, on arrival at the bride’s 
house, been feasted, the barber puts between the two parties a large brass platter called a thdl. 
Into this, the bridegroom pats what money and jewels he has brought for his bride. Hazara 
S. R., 1874, p. 289. 

Thala: asmall level patch ona hill-top. Cf. chépla and mokri. Hazara S, R., 1874, 
p. 197. 

Thalwan: a Thal camel. Jhang S. R,, p. 110. 

Thangar : unirrigated soil. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 197. 

Thanj pilan&i: a ceremony performed some six days after the birth of a son when the 
relations are called in, and the mother, in the presence of the females of the family, gives the child 
the breast. Multan Gr., p. 81. 

Thapla: a small level patch ona hill top. See thila. 

Thokar: a dam or regulator on a canal or large water-course. Multan Gr., p. 325, 


Thubsi: excavating the pit of a well after water has been reached. Monty. S. R. Gloss., 
p. Xil. 

Thuni: the yew. See Sarme. Hazara S. R., 1874, p. 11. 

T1k& : among the upper classes of Gujrat this term is applied to the presents sent to the 
boy’s father at a wedding ; equivalent to the dhocha among the middle classes. Gujrat S. R. 
1874, p. 43. 

Til, pl. tithan; sesamum. Maultao Gr., p. 217. 

Tillar : a variety of cotton. Chenab Col. Gr., 1894, p. §1. 

Tilphati: a disease of sheep. Monty. S. R. Gloss., p. XVii. 

Teli: the upper part of the stem of the bita (saccharum sara). Mgarh. S. R., p. 33. 

Tilér: a florican (houbara macqueent). Mgarh. S. B., p. 38. 

Timbu, tibbu: a memorandum in an account book. Mgarh. 
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Timmar: a wild fruit. 


Hazira S. R., 1874, p. 94. 
Ting&: roosting-pole, Multan Gr,, p. 82. 


Tir mar: a kind of snake. Cf. ghore dangan. Mgarh. 8. R., p. 42. 


Tirahi: a kind of wheat. 


Tirao: a unit of measurement, 


See déid-hkhdni. 


Dir, etc. 


Tirkanda: a variety of fish. Multan Gr,, p. 23. 


Titak : a vegetable, 
S. R., 1872-79, p. 25, 


Titthé : sand-piper. Mgarh.S. R., p. 36. 


D.G. Khin, p.113; a water-melon. 


Ci. hindwina. D.I. Khan 


Tobah : a well-sinker. Jhang 8. R., p, 100. 
Tobi: a diver=toba, (Jukes’ Dicty. of WW. P., p. 100). Multin Gr., p. 195. 


Tobra: a cess. D. G. Khan Gr., p. 84; a horse’s nose bag, filled with corn, and 
representing the feed of corn given freely by the tenant; adue. Multiin 8. R., 1880, p. 44. 


Tog: the Indian bustard (ubdrd@). Banni S. R., 1897, p. xxxv. 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 
Subdi ki Nati? 
BY H. A. ROSE. 


Tek. 


Rayé to kare, Subdié, Kashi Ram, re ghauré: 
Nahin manna buré; mahia manna bur, 


Fat karalé fulré, falt keral& duu. 

Dhela bhari meri jindari; kas, kas ri, shund ? 
Rayd to kare, Subdté, etc. 

Dhauld re tangé paide dhala, Sundié, mAnja. 

Rakhié to karai, Subdié, uché nichd janja, 


Rayé to kare, Subdié, ete. 


Kale khaye akht, re, kéjle; manj mathe re binde. 


Kohri khaye tert partite, ghart palo, re, chite,’ 
Rayd to kare, Subdié, ete. 


Hans chugo samundare ; mor dun, re, bighe. 


Hamentosimre the umrokhe; tuse bichhre shighe, 


Rayé to kare, Subdté, etc. 


1 Pahiti Love Song. Subd? or Subd was a Kanet 


KAsht Bam, her hugban 


Refrain. 


Subdi, you should live in Kasht Ram’s house: 
Never to be unhappy, unhappy. 


Flowerets bloom and the wild onions bloom. 


My life weighs half a fold; whose, whose order am 
I to obey? 


Subdi, you should live, etc. 


O, Subdi, you have made your bed in Dhaulu’s 
verandah. 
You should keep the distance between the high 
and low (castes), Subdi, 
Subd?, you should live, ete. 


O, pretty is the lamp-black under your eyes, and 
the red spot in the centre of your forehead. 


O, I remember your one-sided love that fascinates 
every moment, 


Subdi, you should live, ete. 


O, Swans live by the lake ; peafowls in the valley 
fields. 


T had taken you till your life’s end, but you at 
once deserted me, 


Subd, you should live, ete. 


girl in a village in Jé pargan4 in the Keonthal State. 


» Was &@ Kanet; Dhaulf, her loyer, was a Koli 3; both of Keonthal. 
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Abdulla, Goleonda k., inserip. of as. we 97 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahim Khan Lodt, father of Shah 


Daula -e8 eae vee se0 ose see 28 
Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna... gee wwe 186 
abhityakta, an outcaste... aes ee we 261 


Achart Brahmans, sectarial mark of ... ~ 121 
Achynta, k., second Vijayanagara dyn. 94, 

96 and n. 

Adam and Eve and the fig tree, a tabu we «656 

Adam Khan, a Chigtan chief ... see wwe «65 
Addanki, in Ongole téluka, cap. of the 
Kakattya feudatories 88; and the Reddis 

89; recovered from the Gajapatis ... we =93 


ddhaka, @ measure sis sey see we 264 
Adhyayan6tsava festival fei Pe 142, £. 
Adityas, the seven, of the Indians ... owe 1,2 


adoption customs in Spiti... eee ee 50 
Afghan Pamirs, and Dr. Aurel Stein ae 297 
Agni, g. of the S. E. quarter ... os wee 127 
agnishtéma sacrifice... ass re ee ©6839 
Ahirs, a Panjab sect, tabus among ... 
A[h]ivarman, father of Pushyéna ... os 
Abmad Khan, Balti, k., defeat of ... we 67 
Ahmad Shah IL, Bahmanik ... wes eee «6293 
Ahmed Khan, son of Ali Mir Sher Khan, 
defeated by the Lad&khis ... oie oe 63 
Ahura Mazda .. ie vue x seeks Te, 
Ahuras, and the seven Amesha Spentas ... 1 
Aik, Panjab riv., and Shah Daula ... . §=30 
Airema, Aryaman, Airema Ishyo, Amesha 
Spenta ... eae eos vee we «CG 


A:staréya Aranyaka, awork 4. vee we 184 
Aitlé, a clan of Keonthal Kanets ... 48 andn- 
Ajaddhan, for Pakpatan one wo. 59 
Akbar, Emp, 28; 30; 32; and the mite at 
Mathura ies one oes «- 80; 176 
Akhund of Swat, the, and the Sh&h Danla 
sect eee ve §=28 
Akkana, opposed “Manmasiddha of Nelle 
84 and n, 
akranda, an ally... Nh ave wee §=628s 810 
Akshay-bat, temple in Gay - 236 
Alampindi plate inscriptions of Virtipakehe 
12 and n. 
Alavandar, poet a. see cae -- 134, 137 n, 


Alexander the Great... a we 1443 298 
Ali Mard4n, Shah, a noble under Sher Shah. 116 
Ali Mir Sher Khan of Baltistén, invaded 
Ladakh ... Ss sed iss abe 62; 63 
Aliw&l, battle of ... “a wea dee . 171 
Anya Ramaraja, a Vijayanagara ese 94 
Allada-Pemmayadéva-Mahfraja, Pallava chief. 
Alluntikka, Pallava k, ... oe - ase 
Alluntirnkalti, Pallava k. nee Gea oes 





Allu Tirukélatidéva-Mahéraja, a Telugu. 
Chéda chief .., see ses ove 11; 86 
Almora, home of the poet Gumant Pant ... 177 
altars, in Spiti ... eae eo ies we =O 
Amanashya, goddess ... sve ve 126 
Ambadéva-Mahar&ja, a Kakatiya fendator ‘Yeu 88 
Ambala, building ceremonies in oes 123, £. 

Ameretat and Haurvatat, Amesha Spentas 
1—3, 5, 6 
America and tobacco ... és aes oo. 176 

Amesha Spentas, seven divine beings of the 


Zarathushtrians eee ees eee 1, 2, 6 
Amegachhi in Din&jpur dist., Pala inscrips. at 
239, f., 247, f 


Ammarija, alias of Nandivarma-Mahérdja wwe 85 
Amritsar, tabu in 56; house s uperstitions 


122, ff. 

Amudan of Arangam, anthor of the Tiruva- 
rangattanddads or. sis vee eee 129 
amulets, in Spiti... nes us ove eo. O51 
anaya, misfortune ove Ss vee 288 


Ancient Khotan, a work by Dr. Aurel Stein. 297 
Andal or Goda ace ose eae aes eee 143 
Ander son, Mr., murdered in Multén ... 172, 175 n. 
Andhraptrna or bet eae author of the 

Vatirdjavaibhavam ... - ove eee 129 
Andla, hill goddess... ‘se ... 295 and n. 
Anegondi, or Kuijarakéna, in Hyderabad, and 

the Vijayanagara kings... si «. 89 
Angad, a warrior... ue ae6 wee 
angi, @ cholé or bodice ... ane sea oe «687 
Aniruddha hs sso tae 180, 183, 186 


Anjani, mother of Hanuman ... ee = nes 150 
antarvamsika, keeper of the harem ... ace 263 
Anujivivrittam, the conduct of a courtier ... 277 
apanaya, impolicy sue ace wee cas, 28S 
Aramaiti, Armaiti, an Amesha Spenta coo d-—5 


Archeological notes during explorations in 
Central Asia in 1906-08, - Dr. M. Aurel 
Stein .. se = sed 297, #. 

Ariydr Plates of Vir dvaneiin: Saka Samvat 
1312, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, M.A. 12, #. 

Arjuna, a hero, killed Jayadratha 145; 179; 

181; 184, #, 

Aroras of Ferozepur, fabus among .. ow. 56 

art, in ancient India ... re See eee 145 

Arthasastra of Chanakya, (Books V—XV.) 
translated by R. Shamasastry, B.A., Bk. V. 
Yogavritiam, The Conduct of Government 
Officers, 257—264, 277—281; Bk. VI. 
Mandalayonih, The Source of Sovereign 
States 281—284; Bk. VIL., Shadgunyasam- 
udeéah, The End of the six-fold policy 

303—310 
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AruldlapperumAlemberumfnir, a name of 


Rémanuja 2 ss as eee we 140 
Aryaman, Airema, Ayan Te a we 0 
Aryans, Eastern, and the figure seven cE and 

Manu .. ies ve . 2,3 
dryayukta, play- nes of ‘he king . 263 
asceticism in Spiti ois re soe 00) 


Asha, Asha Vahishta, Zarath nee ian spirit. 1, ff. 
Ashi, a female personage or spirit of the 


Zarathushtrians us we ‘ei sae hy 
Asia, and tobacco - ies ved 76 
Asia, Central, see Resheclogioal notes. 29/7, #f. 


Aséka, insorip, unpublished, at Girnar, 80; 
age, statues of, 146; pillar, 148; and the 
Sarnath columns, 176; sédpa at Benares. es 238 
Aééka Notes, by V. A. Smith, contd. from 
Vol. XXXVII, p 24, No, X. Asoka in 
Fahien’s Travels— with notice of some 


discoveries near Patna eee eis 15], ff. 
Aévaghosha, and the Sarnath columns =... :«176 
Asvamédha, horse sacrifice  ... san eee 184 
Asvatthaman, Kaurava general ase vos 179 
Asvi, g. of wealth ste sia ie wwe 127 
Atam Devi, Bhain, g. v. coe ais ee 126 


Atar, fire-god ee coe eee 2 


Atari, chiefship in the Paijab ave 17], £. 
Atarpad Mahrespand, a Persian saint or 
apostle ... ‘is is one aes we «= 
atirdtira sacrifice... as se ce we «(8D 
Atisé, mission of, to Nepal ... eee . 245 


Atmakér téluka, Kakatiya records at 98 ; 


IMscrips, is oon - ee 95; 96 

Atm& Ram, anoestor of the Mahajans of 
Jind a. a we «OO 

Atréya PranathArthihara, or - Kadambiach- 
chan we ase ve ee ai . 187 


Attock, Greek cemetery NEAT 0. = ane 144 and n. 

Aurangzeb, Emp., and Sh&h Daula 81; 56; 
and war with Guru Gobind Singh ... 81, ff. 

Avesta, the younger, and the Amesha 


Spentas ve is wo. 1,2,4,5 
Awan, vil, in Gujrat dist, ies ee one 28 
aya,fortune ww. eee tee 283 


A Yu, k= = Asoka pee vee eve esa 152 


Babé Sundar Daés Brahmachari of Barah 
Kalan, a Pafijab saint as sie 55 

Badal, Bodal, Budal, in Dinapur dist., Pala 
inscrips. at dee woe 206, 247, £, 


Badami, in Bijapur dist., Kanarese wai 
at oes ove 


o¢@sn eee ee 955 
Bagri, vil, in the Pata ove eae 46 
Bahmant kings ... vee ses « 93 and n. 
Bairagis, sectarial marks of ... ove 120, f. 


Baisékh, month, and tabus 1. 0. 1. BG 


Balabh Acharya, founder of the aay 


sect. ose cee - . 120 
Baladitya, aouan of doorway ‘i Nalanda ... 237 
Balariima, brother of Krishna... ae . 188 
Bali, g. ose ss seis wo» 182 
Ballad ‘of the Sikh Wars ‘ jee: AD 


Ballaya-Chédadéva Maharaja, Chédaballaya- 
chéda, a Telugu Ohéda ei . Sandn, 

Ballichéda-Mah&raja, or Ballibhtipdlaka, a 
Telugu Uhéda eve 8, 9 

sBalte dgra-bgompa, saint of ‘Baltistan we 68 


Balti Chiefs, probably descended from Alt 
Mir Sher Khan sas 62 


Balti Chronicles... see ais 65 
Baltis, defeated the Lada&khis 60; ‘pasar 
Musulman 62; defeated ... ave vw» 60 
Baltis, Defeat of, a Tibetan song... oe 67 
Baltistan, 60; = Skardo or ee 62; a 


Mughal province... we §63 
Babadur Sh&h, emp., or Mu’azzim we Ol 
Bahadur Shah, officer of sk Sicas 83 
ban tree, a tabu .. see Sia 54 
Bana, Baniisura ... one .. 180, "182, 193, 186 
bandspatsydn, vegetables ous .. 295 and n. 


Bandarwal, kinkantwAl, a eeeomionial mark, 127 
bandhakiposhaka, those who maintain pros- 

titutes ... ose ‘es see ae ve 260 
bangles, ivory, a tabu ... oe see oe §=—56 
dBang-rgyal, ancient Buddhist k. of Baltis- 

tan ie eae 61, 62 
Bannd, tn. dc. eas des ww» 172, 175 
Bar&h Kal&n, Sundarpur, in the Pafijéb ... 55 
barbers, a tabu 55; privileges of ase ove 94 
Bargéof, Naélandé oot soe 297 
Bari Pah&rt, great tope oe ose oe 156 
baits, bar?, balls of pulse ‘is 56, 123 
Baroghil Pass, and Dr, Aurel Stein 0297, 299, £. 


Barukdr inscrips. coe asi 94 n. 
Basgo, The Siege of, a song ... aa 67, f. 
Bater&, vil. in the Pafijab _... coe saa S70 
Battles of Aliwal, Ferozeshah, Gujrat, 


Midki, Sobréan 


sss ae aes 172, f. 
Bayyana, opposed Manmasiddha of Nellore 

84 and n. 

Beal, and Fa-hien’s Travels ... 151—155, 158 

Beliefs and Oustoms in Spiti... =... 49, ff, 


Benares, and Lat Bhairo 154, 157; temples 


built by Mahipfila | sve ay . 238 
Bengal, The Pala Dynasty Of ics 939, ff. 
Bergaigne, on Aramati... ies ove oe 4, 
Bernagar,imageat ... ase ibe eve 148 
Besnagar, old Indian Statue at eee 146 


Bestarahali, in the Bagepalli téluka, in 
Kolar, copy of the Vijayanagara grant at. 90 

betrothal, in Spiti su age see we 49 

Betta I.,aTeluguOhéda ee lO and nu. 
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Betta I.,a Telugu Chéda ... .. 10 and n, 
Bettarasa, Pettarasa, a Telugu Chida we 10 


Bezvada, Gajapati inscrip. at...  «w. 93 and n. 
bhabhiti, ashes ... eae ave ies 119 n. 
Bhabras, a caste ... Bee se sae woe 127 
Bhaga, g. of fortune .. oe oes ee 40, 
Bhégalpur, Pala inscrip. at a. 236, 247, f. 


Bhaghnagar, modern Hyderabad, founded... 97 


Bhagiratha, the Ganges ai ag a 
Bhain, or Atam Devi, a ball of clay ... 126 
Bhalirs, a Kanet clan ... aes . 47 and n. 


bhanjt, manjht, an earthen plate,a tabu .. 56 
Bhaor4, vil. in Keonthal .- 46 and n. 


Bhaéradvaéja, a writer ... one ces woe 280 
Bhar&al, vil. in Keonthal - 46 and n. 
Bharata, various persons so named .. sia Le 
Bharatas, Vedic tribe ... oe « 112 


Bharata-varsha or Bhiarata-khanda, territo- 


rial name sa ats aus eos ow 112 
Bharech, vil. in Keonthal ies ee. 40 and 2. 
Bharhut sculptures... ss oe =. 146, 148 
Bharmént, goddess ee oe = one 295 and nr. 
Bhashya, a work by R&émanuja. 188, 140, 148 
bhdstd-ptjd, re-occupation ceremony ... . 125 
bhastirdj, a set of rafters ove vee vee 125 


bhat, marriage dower .. vee ove woe §=55 
Bhawan Shah, Pafijéb Saint of the 17th 


century... sae wee oe 27, 32 
Bhibhikshan, brother of “Ravan sisi ee 114 
Bhima, Bhimaséna 180, 188, 185, 186 


Bhimkund, the, at Néminith ... ase ww. 80 
Bhishma, a Kaurava ... wee and vee 184 
Bhoja, k., Kritavarman... wai sie we 179 
Bhojepotra, Brahman sept., tabus among .. 56 
Bhrityabharantyam, concerning subsistence of 


Government servants eee see eae 263 
Bhujabala Siddarasa, alias Rajamalladéva, a 

Chéla feudatory sag se. OL 
Bhujabalavir: -a-frasiddanadéva-Chédamabs- 

raja or Brasiddhi... 11 


Bhuj abslavira-Manmasiddayadéva Ohédama- 


haraja, a Chéda chief... ane . 84 and n. 
bhumbhak, ornament of cowries 1296 and n. 
Bhimi, g. .. ove .. 184 
Bhtmi Pal, Lord of isc ear th .. ave oe. 295 and n. 


Bhitapuri, Pitdr, near Kanchi ... 129, f., 135, 143 
Bibis, wives of Mian ... eee ae 0290 D 
Bihar, Pala inscrip., etc, at os. 200, 240, £, 
Bijjiraj v-Siddayadbva-Ohédamahérdj u, a Ohoé- 


da chief a se exe ve 84 
bilvd fruit, a caste mack Jes ie ow. 118 
Binnaik, Bindaik, g. ... ee ae « 126 
birt, wirt, Ve ace = ane ace es 318 and n, 
bisd-dhard, a ceremonial mark si vee 197 
Bish4, vil. in Keonthal... ies oe 46 and n. 
bishnpad, Vishnpad, see urdhpund a. ow 119 


Bitragunta grant inscrip, of Samgama TI. ... 91 


Block, Dr., and Indian deities ... _ ox 148 
Bodal, Budal, or Badal ... eee sue eee 206 
Bodh Gay&, Gayd, Pala inscrip. at, etc, 234, 
236—238, 240, 242 
Brahméchiryas, their caste marks. 118 and n,, 119 
Brahman, the meaning of as. ir vee 176 
Brihmana caste marks 118 and n., 119 and n. 
Brahmans, and fabus in the Paijab 55, f.; 
and building ceremonies 122-124, 126; 141; 
their privileges in the Arthasastra of Ohan- 


akya =a. aes es 260, £. 
branding, as a pilgrimage stamp ae 121 
Briri, goddess... a eee 295 and n. 
_Brihannada, Arjuna os us. tote we 185 
Buddha, figures of, at Topary or Polonnaru- 
wa 110, ff.; in ancient Indian sculpture 
146 ; and the doves 151, f.; images of 158, 


f ; footprints 155; and Aséka 158; in Oey- 

lon 159; Statue at Bihar 235, 240; at Bodh 

Gay& 288; at Titariwa 239; at Gunariya... 242 
Buddhism, and the rise of art in ancient 

India as. = one sagt caus vee 145 
Buddhist Canon, and R. Pischel ose wo. §=26 
Buddhist, times in Baltistan 62; 63; Chiefs 

of Ohigtan 65; Art, and Dr. Griinwedel 

145; 146; remains near Rémagrama 155; 

near Lohanipur 157 ; at the Sevai tank 158 ; 

image at Jaynagar 242; ruins in C. Asia 298, ff. 
Buddhists, Indian, sectarial marks of ewe 120 
Buhler, Dr., and the Wala Olay seal...  ... 145 
building superstitions ... see eee ow. 122 
Bukka, founder of the Vijayanagara dyn. 12 ; 
89, 90andn., 91 
Bulandibagh, sandstone capitalat ... «. 15? 
buldq, laung or ndth, q. v. ose ase OG 
‘a Bumbha, Old ; perhaps ss reliable? 

Ide, song of = « oe ceed, £, 
burial-grounds in Kabul | aes tee . 232 
Buzhans of Pin, in Spiti aoe a ww. 51 
Bya-rgyal, probably Jargyal q. v.  «. wwe $68 


Canarese lang. 161, £., special developments 

of vowels, etc. 163, f., 167, 188, ff, 201, ff. 
Caste and Sectarial Marks in the Paijab, by 

H, A. Rose 118, ff. 
cenotaphs in Spiti one we awe OS] 
Central Asia, see Archadlaginal Notes 297, ££. 
Ceremonies and Superstitions relating to 

dwellings in the Pafijab ... ne 122, ff. 
Ceylon, Sirahaladvipa 12 ; andthe 2nd Vijaya- 

nagara dyn. 95; visited by Fa-hien’ ... 159 
Oh&chran Sharif, tn. on the rae i home of 

the poet, Ghulém Farid =. . 33 and n. 
Chaitra-Pavitra, cer emonies, note on ae (OD 
Chakranfréyana, surname of Kakatiya feu- 

datory chiefs .. ee ‘vs eee ve «688 


dae 
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Chélhri, goddess eve ais . 295 and n. 
Chamba, goddesses in ... ees eve 295 n. 
Chanakya’s Arthasastra, Books V-XV. 257, 
ff.; 277, #.; 308, ff. 
Chandimau, Patna dist., Pala inscrip. at ... 240 
Chandragiri, and the 2nd Vijayanagara gee ; 
Chandragupta II,, copper coin of, found at 
Kumrahar _,.. avs - axe eon 107 
chang, barley brew  ... ose woe «49 
Chapalapalli, vil, in Venkatagiri Zamindari, 
and the Chola feudatories ... ts woe «687 
chaprd, prepared lac... wis vee O21 n. 
Charo], Kanet clan, in Keonthal .., 48 and n. 
Charyép&da of the Padma-Tantra and the 


pavitra festival _ aes aus oe §=82, 
chath, occupation ceremony ... soe ove 124 
Chedalavida, in the Ongole téluka, Vijayana- 

gara inscrip. at ees vee eve ace 


Chhatrahri, goddess a. ote 295 and n. 
Chhibar, a Kanet clan .. ‘ne . 47 and n. 
Chiang-ssu-yieh, Dr, Aurel Stein’s Chinese 
secretary ne os 298 
Chidambaram, golden hall, and k. Virdpik- 
sha 12; and Govindaraja sa... Sea 143 
Chien-t’é-wei, Khiantho-wei, and Gandhira 152 


een aee eee 


China, the Great Wall of... se — 297 
Chinese Pilgrims, and Agééka_... we =: 151, £. 
Chinese Annals and O, Asia avs us 299 
Chingtan, Buddhist inscrip. at 62; chiefs of. 
64, £.; 68 
Chitraghant& temple at Benares 2.2  .« 288 
Chitral, and Dr. Aurel Stein ae7; autochthon 
population Of ave ose oes oe. 299; £, 
Chitramatiké, Pala gq. ... ve oe ewe D4 
choba, attendant on the sick ... coe «651 
Chéda Velanéndu chief ies ae sist Ds 


Chédas, Telugu Ohédas, chiefs or princes 7 


and n., 8,9 and n.; 84 and n. 
Chédaballayachéda, and Ballaya- Chédadeva- 
Maharaja ... eae 8 n. 
Chéla, Kingdom, in Karnul (Kurnool) 1, 8 
and n., 9; co,, and Virfip&ksha 12: ; Empire, 
in the Telugu co. 85; feudatories in Nel- 
lore claiming Kakatiya ancestry 87; k. 
and Raiménuja nee soe 141, f. 
chéla, a loose garment... see «- 296 and n, 
chorten, a Buddhist symbol, worshipped in 
Spiti ... ewe §=51 
Chronicles, Balti, gui of Chigtan «- 665 
Chihas, or Rat-Children of the se and 
' Shah Daula ane » 27, f£., 32 
Chu-li-ye, aaa iantiovied be Hiuen 
Tsiang .. sia. Saas 8 


Chundi, in Kanduktr tAluza, Reddi i in- 
scrip. at ee aes BQ 


eee ate cue 


churél, ghost of a female vee bee ree 820 
churning, a tabu wise eee eee we §=56 
Chutalwé, a devil, in Spiti ... or 50 


civilization, early, in the Tarim Basin 297 53 in 
Chitral ... Sei eve ove as vue 299 
clothes, new, a tabu ie oe «66 
Conjeeveram, felnge Shoes: cnnotioe. in 9,10, 
ll and n.; 85 and n.; captured by 
Muppidi- Nayaka 87, f.; and by Muham- 
mad Shah II, 93 xn. 
Contributions io. ‘Patijabi ec inopranhy: by 
H, A. Rose, contd. from Vol, XXXVII. p, 
871. 17, #., 74, #, 98, f£., 221, f£., 249, ff,, 
265, f£., 285, ff , 329, ff. 
copper-plate grant, near Kodaikdanal.., we «54 
courtier, the conduct of a, from the Artha- 


sastra of Chanakya ... a 177, £. 
cremation in Spiti es see oes «. 50 
Cuddapah, conquest of ... on es oo. 97 
Ounningham, on the Pemnagee, and the 

Parkham images 146 and n.; and the 

Asika pillar 158; and the Plas sos » 248 


Customs and Beliefs, in Spiti, notes on, by 
H. Calvert, 1.0.8, I. Customs connected 
with social relations 49; II. Social ideas 
00; III. Objects connected with worship, 
IV. Superstitions ... eis gs we 51 


Da, in W. Tibet a 


see ee 57 
Dadireddipalle, in ee taluka, on 
fr om eae seo oee ee 92 


Deevayasnians , opponents of the Maz dayae- 
nians see eee eee eee see e240 4 


Dahisar, Ravana... sie = ii 81 n. 
dalg, faqir’s coat... 


se aes 29, 32 
Dalip Singh, titular Maharaja of the Pafijaib 
171, 174 n. 
Daltong pass... ase eee . 67 
Damal, near Conjeeveram, i ee at ee 4 
dancing i in Spiti... es von we Sl 


Dandakérmikam, Gonceniae. the awards of 
punishments ... veo 200 
Dandan-Oilik, tn., N. of the Pomdks desert 
in Khotan wes 302 
Dandd, vil in Dera Ghazt Khan, tabs j in .. 56 
Dara Shiloh, son of Shfihjahén. 81; 83 and n, 
Dard, family, of Da, and k, Nyima-mgon 573 
origin of Balti princes 62; race to which 


the people of Chitral belong ote wee, 299 
Darg&h Arzfni, Buddhist railings at w. 158 
Darkot Pass, and Dr. Aurel Stein ... wae 299 


Dasavarman, Telugu-Chéda chief... ee = 
Dayabhima, a Telugu-Chéda .. .. 10 and n. 


Dayitavishnu, ancestor of Kanauj k, 234, 247 
deformities in Spiti rT rrr? | 
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Delhi, and Guru Gobind Singh 8l; in a 
legend .. 118, 115 

bDel:dan-rnam- eoeal Ladakhi k,, defeated 
Ahmed Khan 63; or k. pDe-skyone- -rnam- 
rgyal bes eve we 67 

re a Dema-Amma, wife of Devi- 


raya I,. wes aes as 92 n. 
Deorar, vil. in the Paiijab, tabus in a. we «5D 
deotas = ws see nt ass oo 126 
Deo-uthan, festival see oes see 126 
Dera Ghizt Khan, superstitions snd cere- 

monies in si 122 and n., 127, 128 
Dera Ismail Khan, fabus in ze we «086 


Deri Mawid, Pafijib State, family of was 
Deshi, tn. ase .. 41—48, 47, £, 69—73 
bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal, probably k. bDe- 
ldan-rnam-rgyal ses cu 7 67, 68 
Dévaka, mother of Krishna .. es . 178 
Dévapiya, Pala k., inscrip. of, etc., 234-286 ; 
940, genealogy of =. vee «= D4, £5 247, £. 


Dévaraja, 2. ene sea we =—-«s 81, 185 
Dévaraya, Vijayanagara ‘chief sas ven SUE 
Dévaraya L., Vijayanagara k. we 92 and n. 


Dévaraya IL, Vijayanagara k. 92 and n.;5 
death of, etc. .. 93 and n. 
Devata, name of the Parkham image vee LAT 
Devi, g. 120; 126; or Sarasvati =... 140; 182 
Dévulapalli plate inscrips. — « es 92 n, 
DhamAidri ghdt,in Theog .. +. 41 anda. 
ahdr eee ose ves owe 42 
Dharmapala, Pala k., and the Gurjaras 238 ; 


inscrips. of 234; 236; genealogy, etc. 
44, £,, 247, £. 
Dharma Palani ... jes ose wwe «48 
Dharma vivardhana, son of Agbka ... 151, £., 158 

Dhauld, lover of Subdi, character in a poem, 
328 and n. 

Dhritarashtra, blind k. of Hastinapura 177, 
182, 186 
Dhruva Rashtrakata, k, sas sai » 2h5 
Digambri Jains, their sectarial marks woe 120 


Dik, Pafijab riv., and Shah Daula ... 30, 31 
Dindjpur, Pala inscrip. at =. 939; 247, f. 


Dinasur, Ravana... sn dee is « 150 
Dir, independent territory «. 297, f. 


. 279 


Dirgha Charéyana, a writer ... ase 
: 126 


Diwali festival ... ea 

divine judgment and ordeal ane st 
divorce in Spiti ... as eee eee wwe «49 
Dogras, and k. Rinchen cue. “es . 59 
Domoko Oasis and Dr. Aurel Stein ... 


dord,a girdle «.. ae isa .. 296 and n. 
Doraparéju, k., father of Nandivarma-Maha- 
raja eve eee ove sce oes 85 


dorja-phurpa, magic aeacens in Spiti... w =51 
Driksh&rama inscrip. ... 00 eee BB 





Dravidian Phonology, A Primer of, by K. V, 


Subbayya, M.A,  ...159, ff. ; 188, #f.; 201, ff. 
Drona, a Kaurava 


see ‘an one J 

Druksh, an evil spirit ... a ne ay 
Duggidévi, wife of Doraparaju ice caae: BD 
dungten, & bone receptacle ... ose ee «OL 
Duryddbana, a Pandu ... «- 178, 180, 183, 186 
Dushyanta, k.; father of Bharata ... « 112 
dvaidhibhdva, double policy ... we 309 
Dvaraka, c : vex ise ve 184 
dwellings, in the Paitjab, superstitions and 

ceremonies connected with . see 122 ££. 
Dwaraka, fort s+. ss aes see L178 
Dwark&, pilgrim resort... eee one ae BD 
Dydalth, vil. in the Pafijab_... . 46 and n. 


mDzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal, unidentified k., pro- 


bably ’aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal ; song of 
65, 66, 


Early History of India, by V A. Smith, 2nd 
edition, and the leading Pala kings wee IDO 
earthquakes, explanation of, in Spiti.. .. 51 
Echama-Naik, a noble, loyal to the 2nd 
Vijayanagara dyn. «. = wee 9D 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert, and the ‘Sikh ¥ wars 172, f., 
175 and n. 
elephant, figure on Asdka, pillar «158, f., 158 
English and the Sikh wars... 171, 174, 176. 
Hrasiddhi or Bhujabala-vira-Hrasiddanadéva- 
Cholamahir&ja... sais ise . 10 and n. 
Erasiddhi, evidently called Gandagépala, a 
Telugu-Chéda... ene see age: 10 
Errdpragada, or Sambhudésa, poet, trans- 
lated the Harivaméa into Telugu ... oe 89 
European, period, the earliest, in India 176; 


graves in Kabul te ate acs ane OO 
excommunication in Spiti =. oe ee 8D 
explorations in Central Asia, see Archwo- 

logical notes ... ote ee se «= ss 297, HE. 
Fa-hien’s Travels, ASGka In). oe 151, ff. 


fairs, at Shah Daula Darydi’s shrine, Gujrat. 27 
Fakir origin of the princes of Skardo, legend 

of een eee e¢e aoe §2 
Fath Khan Tiwind, Malik, a Sikh, death of. 178 
Fath Muhammad Khén Ghori, a Sikh one 149 
Fa-Yi, or Dharma-vardhana, k. of Chien-t’o- 


wei sa — ies oes ‘us ove LOB 
female caste marks  .«. ane see se bok 
festivals, religious, in Gurgaon dae eee 126 
Ferozepur, tabusin =. ose woe «656 
Ferozeshah, Pheru-shahr, battle Of aca we L71 
fig tree, & tabu ws see a7 see owe 00 


fire-pit, a mysterious, in a mound on the 
Satlej bank oss ee? eve eee ee «=59 


do 


fire-worship, in the Zarathushtrian creed .. 3,4 
Firozpur, ceremonial marks in, 127 ; and the 
Sikharmy  «. cee Tis ve «171; 174 
Firéz Sh&h's pillar at Delhi... “as ove 158 
Fleet, Dr., and the Chaitra-pavitra .. «. 52 
Foe, images of, at SankAgya ... ses 
Fort St. George, land-grant of ase oe 96 
Foucher, M., and Indian seulpture 145, £. 


Gadadhar temple, in Gay&i .. ‘ivi 
Gadamu ridge, in the Pafijab ... ive we 48 
Gaddis, the ar wi ‘es .. 296 and n. 
dGa-dga, perhaps the boy-poet dkarpo .. 66 
Gadidévariju, a Chéda chief .. wee eee OH 
Gajapati dyn., and the Vijayanagara, 93 and 
n;and Kondavidu ... ‘as ‘ae oe 696 
Galchas of the Pamir region and the Pakhpo 
Nomads of the outer Kun-lun Hills eee SOL 
Gal Vihara, rock temple at Polonnaruwa ... 112 
Ganadéva, a Gajapati need governed 
Kondavidu =... 6s oe «98 
Ganapati, ‘Kakattya, k. 84 and n.; death of 
86; 87 n.; 88 
Gandagopla, or Hyasiddhi ... deuce  faan “10 
Gandhara, the Buddhist art of, 146; 148; 


home of Dharmavardhana ... iv 151, £, 
Gandikéta, in 8. India, conquest of ... = ue 97 
Ganesh, g. ese eee ee 120, 124, 126 
Ganga Datt Upreti, Pandit, and the Gumani 

Nitin te sco oo = one ATA 
Gangavaram, vil. m Darsi calms grant 

made at ene eee 9 
Gangayadéva-Ohdda-Mahar hie, a Telugu- 


Chiéda ... awe ee sus see 92 n. 
Gangaya-Sabini, a Kikatiya Feudatory, 9; 86 
Ganges, riv. 132; 188 ; or Bhagtratha... 179-181 
Ganpati, g. a a TT Tre 2Y 
Ganpatis, sectarial marks of 1. = 00 = one 120 
Garhi Shah Daula, suburb of Gujrat, home 

of the Shah Daula Sect... ai ose. 27 
Garh Mughalani,a Patijab State—family of 311, f. 
Garuda, g. ON COIN ase ee ase ese 157 
Gathas, the heavenly beings in 1; and the 

ordeal by fire3; and Aramaiti 4; and 

Haurvatat and Ameratat 5; and Sraosha 6 
Gaura, or Gauda, Bengal, seat of the Pala 

dyn. wx. ae ‘ we «= DBS, FE. 
Gaya, Bodh Gaya, Ram GayS, Pala, inserips. 

at ‘es ‘is we 204, 236-238, 240, 249 
Geldner, and the Iranian beliefs ... 3n.,4n. 
Georgian bishop, grave of, at Kabul...  ... 289 
Geusha Urva, Geusha Tashan, Tranian gods 2,5, 6 
ghagght top?, conical cap ibe se 296 and n. 
Ghakhars, as allies of Khaw4s Khan we «98 
Ghati, vil. in Keonthal... oes we 46 and n. 
Ghatétkacha, son of Bhimaséna . .., eve 185 








Ghazt Sultén Muhammad, and the Shah 
Daula Sect... ve oe we BS BD 
Ghisrawa, Patna dist., Palla i inscrip. at 
Ghot&mukha, a writer ... aus wae eve 279 
Ghul4m Farid of Ohachran Sharif, Pafijab 
poet, a kdfi by him ee .. 33 and n. 
Giants, Joharrums, erected buildings at To- 


PAaTY we woe ose ate we 111 
Giles, and the Travels of Fa-hien 151, ff, 158 
Gilgit, Balti emigration from, 65; Ohinese 
army in eee we 299 
Gipsies of Europe, and R. Pischel sé wa 2D 
Girnar, unpublished Aséka inscrip. at we 80 


Gobind Singh, Guru, war with Aurangzeb 81, ff. 
Géda, And&l, goddess ... 142, £. 
Gokalnath, near Mathurd, and the Mahadevji 
Sect = ans eae se 120 
goldsmiths, in India ase are wee tte 145 
Gépéla, a Vijayanagarak. ... sé 95 n. 
Gopéla I., first Pala k. 234, 236, £., 239, ff; 
genealogy of, etc. as sai 244, f., 247, £, 
Gopéla, probably IT., Péla k. inscrip. of 287; 


genealogy =. ove ee oe §=.244; 248 
Gopéla III., Palak. 241; genealogy of, etc. 

244, 246, 248 

Gopélji, a Vaishnava sect, sectarial mark of. 120 
Goparaja, a Saéluva chief, feudatory of Déva- 

raya II. seu ae ose es 92 n. 

Gough, Lord, and the Sikh wars... une 171 

Govardhana Dasa, Krishna ... ass wee 184 


government servants,in the Arthasastra of 
Chanakya ove eas eas we 263 
Govindabhatfa, cousin and disciple of Ramé- 
DUjA ace sce eee Ss: 8, FL, 138, Ff. 
Gévindapala, Pala k., inserips. of 242 ; genea- 
logy, etc. wee os 244, 246, 248 
Govinda-Y6gi, or Yadavaprakasa ass a. 136 
grdamabhritaka, village employés .. 260, 264 
Grantha alphabet, in the Ariyur plate in- 
scrip. 12; in inscrip. at Pimbarai 


vee «654 
graves, Huropean, at Kabul .. see one BB 
Great Wall of China, and Dr. Aurel Stein ... 297 
Greek cemetery near Attock ... sos oe 144 
Greeks, and art in India aus we «=: 146, 148 
griha pratishta, occupation ceremony ove 125 


Grinwedel, Dr., and Buddhist Art 


eee ese 145 
Gidar idlaka, records from 


as 84 and n.; 95 


Gujrat, ceremonies, etc.,in .. we §=124, 128 
Gujrat, battle of... 0 ane vce ane LGD 
gul ese vee ove aes eee eee 125 


Gulab Singh of Jammun, Mah&rajé, a Dogré 


chief, in the Sikh wars ove we 41723174 
gtilar, fig. as caste mark eee .. 118 and n. 
Gumans Niii, the ‘ec iv sak 177, ff. 


Gunariya, Guneri, in Gaya dist., Pala inscrip. 
at ee8 9a5 eee 242 
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eee ethylene teeny 
Na a A a Sa Tata 


Gunavarma, two writers of the name... vee 258 

Guntur, and the Telugu-Chédas & ; under the 
Reddis of Kondavidu je ese ae OE 

Gurg4éon, fabus in 54; 56; ceremonies and 
superstitions in wes has 122, 124-127 


Gurjaras of Rajputaina ... aus oe woe 288 
Gurjat, and Shah Daula Daryai ace 273 30, ff, 
Gurudatta, father of Baladitya coe eee 237 


Guru Gobind Singh, or Gobind Singh g. »v. 
9 -e 


rGyal-’abumbha-lde, or ‘aBumbha, Tibetan 


song of... vee one ss ove 63, f. 
rGyalbu, rGyalsras, anoleit and modern 
forms ofa Tibetan title ... wo O89 


rGyal-rabs, the, and k. Jo-dpal BB ; : "and p. 
Rinchen ; 59; of Laddkh, on Balti chrono- 
logy eee ee eae eee aee 62; 63 


Hab4n ridge, in Sirmir State... vee we «28 
Hampe, or Vijayanagara, Vitthalasvamin 
temple at ae ove ose ene eve ©6986 
Hanguya Tati, near Khotan, cultivation in 301, f. 
Haniman, g. » 45, 47; 71-78 and n.; 151,181 
Haoma and Ameretat, Amesha Spentas ... 5 
Har and Ranjha, a Pafijab love story 34 n. 
hares, ribong, a superstition regarding them 
in Spiti ... see as sie aes we «=Ol 
Hari, g. .. soe ave sea euy BOM 
Hart Begam, wife of Dar& Shikoh .. we Sl 
Hari-Ohand, Harischandra ... aoe wee 150 
Haridéva-Ohédamaharaj4, possibly a Ka- 
katiya feudatory eee nee eae 9 
Harihara I., Vijayanagara k. ... 89, 90 and n., 91 
Harihara II., Vijayanagara i, 1: 3 grant of 
90 n,; 92 and n. 
Harischandra, Hari-Chand, g.... eee 149, f. 
Harivam’sa, the, translated into Telugu .. 89 
Harnasheh, Hiranyakasipu ose aes vee 150 
Hasanpur, tabusin see ove ani coe =06 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, (health and im- 
mortality) Amesha Spentas 1-3 and n., 5, 6 
Havana, misprint for Ravana «. ase ov 179 
heavenly, or higher beings, in the Gdthas 1, 4, 5, 6 
Hémachandra’s Prakriti Grammar «a. eos «20 
Hémavati, in Anantapur dist., Chéla records 


from oes vee cco es oe OD 
Hicks, Joseph, grave of, at Kabul ae ee 292 
Hinayaina monastery at Pataliputra ... one 155 
Hindi proverbs, used by Gumfni a ove 177 


Hindu States of S. India, combination of. 88 ; 91 
Hindu tabus, in Jémpur 56; sectarial marks, 

etc. 121, f; superstitions 128; gods, old- 

est representations of ove we =: 147-149 
Hindu-kush, main range, crossed by Dr. 

Aurel Stein... _ oes eas see 300 


Hinglaj, in Balachistan, pilgrim resort ... 121 
Hir and Rénjh4, tale of ore ee nee 149 
Hiranyakasipu, Harndshah, g. oe 149; 183 


History, ancient, of Nellore District 7, ff; 84, #f, 
Hiuen Tsiang, and the Chélas 8; and Asoka 


151, 153- 159; 176; ov Hsitian-Tsang ... 300 
Holi festival 2 ave ian (cues ae 127 
Hor, Turki, army in Lidakh ... ae 67,68 
house superstitions in the Pafjéb .. 122, ff. 


hubble-bubble hukka, at Sarnath ... ase 

Hultzsch, Dr. and the identity of R&éma- 
chandra of Dévagiri and Rimadéva 12 n. 
and the Chaitra-pavitra ... we 52 

Hyderabad, ancient Bhaghnagar, founded oe 97 


176 


Iblis ( the devil ) sae ic - Slandn. 

Idaru, Naga inscrip. at... sis. we 86 

Tmmadi-Gandagépila-Vijayhdityadéva- Ma- 
haraja, a Chéda chief... att — we «84 


Imédpur, Muzaffarpur dist,, Pala images at 239 
imagesin Ancient India, note on the use of 145, ff. 
Ind, Indar, the rain-god we «=: 125and n; 127 
Index of Prakrit words occurring in Pis- 
chel’s Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, 
Appendix swe aes we =: 149-204 
India, 8., the pavitra festival i in the temples 
of, 53; Muhammadan invasions of, 88; N., 
Vaishnava and other caste marks in 119, 
120 and n., 121; Ancient, note on the use 
of imagesin, 145, ff. ; visited by the Chinese 
Pilgrims 151, £.; 8300; and tabacco 176; S., 


INSCYIPS. i, ose eae ene 200 
Indians, and the seven ere 1; 2; and 

Asha 3; and Aramati... jue coe tee 
Indo- Seythian period, statues of ... ore 146 
Indra, 2. se ane ve ie cae AO 
Indradyumna, and Mahindrapila, possible 

identity Of ss. se nee we 148 
Indréyudha, k, of Rineus ue oe 245 


Indus, riv., crossed by Alexander the Great. 144 
inscriptions, of feudatory chiefs in N. Nellore 
7, 8 and n; 9 and n; 10 and n.; the 
Ariyar plates, etc., of kK, Viripaksha 12, 
ff.; near Kodaikanal 54; Buddhist in 
Baltistan 62 and n.; 64; in Chigtan 65; of 
Aégoka, at Girnar, (unpublished ) 80; Telugu- 
Chéda 84 and n.; Pallava 86 and n.; Kika- 
tlya 86 and n; 87 and n; of the Reddis, etc., 
88 and n.; Vijayanagara, etc., 89; 90 and 
n.; of R&machandra, etc., 91-95; of the 
Venkatagiri Zamindérs 97; Kandyan at 
Topary 112; onthe Parkham image 147; 
at Ne-le 155, 156; Pala 253, #.; Badami ... 255 
Inumadidéva-Mahdraja, a Pallava as ws BD 
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Iranian Peoples, Religion of ... as 1, ff. 
Ts4na, temple at Benares seh es | ee 288 
Isar, g. of the N.-E. quarter ... ee ee 127 


Tévara-Samhit4, a PAficharatra work, on the 
pavitra festival ats a ee ey 

Ltihdsa, the ose ose eos eee wee 281 

ivory bangles, a tabu ass ons oe §=656 


Jada-Bharata, see Bharata ... ses woe 112 
Jagannatha temple .. aes we §98 
Jagdev, i and Kankali Bhatnt, the 
poetess .. ne eee ace 115, 118 
Jagjip, or wdsté its ove ose we 124 
Jahangir, Jehangir, Emp. " and Shah 
Daula ... ses sas oe . 80, 82; 63 
Jains, their sectarial marks 120; and 


R&amanuja —s ave - 141 andn 3144 and n, 
jal, as caste mark os ate oo. 118 and n. 


Jalandhar, Jullunder, superstitions in vee 122 
JamAlgarhi relief, the ... ‘be ‘uy ww. 148 
Jambudvipa, giftof ... ooh eis 155, f, 


Jammd, and the Shah Daula sect 28; and 
the Chahés 32; the scene of K. Rinchen’s 
death 59; and Khan Khwas... sve woe 116 
Jammin, granted to Maharaja Gulib Singh. 172 
J&émpur, in Dera Ghazi Khan, tabu in woe §=58 


Jamuna Dhih, mound near Bankipore oo 158 
Jankt Das, Mahant of Kushal sé 48, 73 
Jarasandha, opponent of Krishna ... 178, 186 


Ja-rgyal (? Bya-rgyal ) plain between Basgo 


and Nyemo, a battle-field ... oss 68 
Jasvant Singh, a Rajput, with Dr. Aurel Stein 
nC, Asia are eee ove ove 298 


Jats, of Rapgarh and Jitgarh, tabus among, 55, f. 
Jatwar, tabws Im on see wie eee oe §=—G 
JayachOla province, or Jayangonda-sdlaman- 


dalam ese ees see bee 12 
Jayadratha, J évasbauaha: mythical k. of 
Sindhu-Sauvira one sey isa . 145 


Jayapala, Pala k. ... aes ie 235, 247, f. 

J ofnaa fort in Mungir Dist., Pala inscrip. 
ase su o woe 242 

J en Jahingtr, Emp. ., 80, 82; and the 
Baltis ... ase ase ons eee we 63 
Jeth, month,a tabu  ... aes coe wee 5G 
Jind, Tabus IN wee ose ove ee ee §=55 
Jindan, Rani, wife of Ranjit Singh ... 171, 174 n, 
Jitgarh, tabus in eee Sse oes ove =D 
Jivan Réi, Bhat, in a legend ... wo. 114,116 
Jo-dpal, k. of W. Tibet, song of ee ow §=688 
Jogis, sectarial marks of see ove 
Joharrums or Giants, buildings of ... ow Il 
Joiyas of Multan, a wedding song of ...87 andn.,38 
Jalané Malwi Pafjab vil, tabusin ... oe §=55 
Jullundur, Jélandhar, superstitions in ... 122 
Jungé, in Keonthal we §=42-45, 47, £5 69, £5 72 


Kébul, Aurangzeb’s territory 81; European 
graves at eee ves ees 252 

Kadambiaéchchan, or Atréya Prantharththara, 137 

Kafiristan, and the Shah Daula sect... we §=28 


Kahaot Column, the ... see see oe 158 
Kaimali, pergana in Patidila .«.  ... 47 andn, 
Kaithal,in Keonthal ... ote .- 41 and x. 


Kakatiya, mscrips. 86; ancestry, claimed by 
Chila feudatories ... 87 and n., 88 and n., 89 
Kalahasti, Ohdla feudatory inscrips. in, 87 
and n; home of Govinda bhatta ... as 188 
KAldéoka wae Sui .. 156 and n. 
Kélidésa’s Sakuntalé . see ase ase we «20 
Kaljan, in Patiala wee dice oes we 47 
Kallakursi grant of Ranga VI. coo ae 96 


Kalli Khién’s Bagh, remains of Asdka pillar 
at eee eee eee eon eee 156 
Kalwari, vil, in Gurgfon, zabuin one (OF 


Kéima, perhaps Pottapi-Kamadéva Chéda- 
Maharaja, a Telugu-Chdda ... wv» Sandn. 
Kémakoétyambika, goddess... ses we 85 
Kamakshi, Vijayanagara q. ov ne «» 12 
Kaémakshi temple, at Conjeeveram ... oe §=85 
Kamala, g. sia dee ai ee we 142 
Kamalésa, a name of Vishnu...  ... soe 144 
Kamauli, near Benares, Palainscrip. at 247, f. 
Kammanfndu, Telugu-Chéda territory .. 9 
Kampa, son of Sarhgama oe se a. 89 
Kampana-Odeya, brother of Harihara I. of 
Vijayanagara ... sis eve ae 91, f 
Karnsa, enemy of Krishna... eee oe 178 
Kanéné, Pafijaéb vil., tabws in... ee oe «5D 
Kanauj, and the Gurjaras aus wea 238, £. 
kan chhedan, ear boring ceremony .. ae (08 
K&fichi, taken by Nallasiddhi 10, 11; and 
Nandivarma Mahar&ija 85; and the Gaja- 
pati k, Purushéttama 98; or Kariéa, visited 
by Raéménuja ... =o oo 181-186, 189 
Kandukir téluka, or Skandapuri, Kakattya 
records at, 88; andthe Reddis ...89; 91; 96 
Kanduktru, in P&kana&du, Telugn-Chéda 
CAP. nee re ius eee a ate 
Kandyan inscrip. at Topary ... coe owe 11 
Kangra, fort, mentioned in a legend 114, 


116; building superstitions in 122-124, 
126, £. 
Kanigiri taluka ... ese dee” oe oe §=96 
Kaninka Bhéradvaja, a writer oe owe 
Kanishka, and the Sérn&th column ... vee 176 


Kankali Bhatni, poetess, and Jagdev Rajé 
115, 118 
Kannada or Kanarese Poets, Lives of one 258 
Kao-hsien-che, Corean general, expedition to 
Chitral .. ee ‘ae ‘ive see wee 300 
K&paldir grant,a Vijayanagara inscrip. er - 
r 
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képatika, fraudulent spies 0 ee tee 264 
Kapiléévara, a Gajapati k,and Mallikarjuna. 93 


Kapitha, Sankasya suk see ee «=: 1.58, 158 
kardh parshad ws. once ave eee 123 
karas ve ssi eae See «» 260 and n. 


Karikfla, mythical Chéla k. ... wie: eee 
Karikala-Chéda-Maharéja, feudatory of 

Kuléttunga I. ... ave ove ove oe 
Kariéa, for Kafichi ... sek ‘ we 138 
kérmdntika, superintendent of manufactories. 263 
Karna, a Kaurava Se eee 
Karndta dyn., and Udayagiri ... er a. 96 
Karnatakakavicharite, Vol. I. by R. and S,. 

G. Narasimhachar, book-notice of... 255, £. 
Karnitaka Sémééa, the Hoysala K. Vira- 


Somésvara = eee aes one ese sds. a 
dKarpo, dGé-dgi, a boy poet, in Tibetan 
SONG as0 sos one ose one 66 


Kasht Ram, hushand of Subdi ove 028 and n. 
Kashmir, visited by the Emp. Shahjahan 3] 
f.; conquered by Rinchen 59; and the 
Emp. Aurangzeb 81; called Sarasvatipita 


140; Sale of, 172; and Lohé Pal ... aoe 295 
Kastir, capture of eee ee ae 171 
“ee ive «» 179 


Kasyapa, a demon tee 
Kataka, Cuttak, Gajapati cap. her + Sen. Oe 
KAtyéyana, ancient writer .. cos wee 2D 
Kauravas, the ... we 112; 179, 181, 184, ff. 


Kausémbi, tn, ove sae se ‘We wee 237 
Kautilya, a writer oes w. 280, 803, £., 810 
Kavali taluka, inscrips.in =... eee 95, 96 
Kavéri, riv., banks built sue ace 85 n. 


Kivérippikkam, in N. Arcot dist., inserip. 


at eee tee ese a6 eee ous 96 
Kavirdjamdrga, earliest known Kanarese 

work ace see eee eae eee 259, f. 
Kavisvara, and the Kavirdjamdrga we = «.. 256 


Kavunji, near Kodaikénal, ruins at ... wee «(04 
Kech, in the Pafijib, famous for the beauty 
of its women ... ee eee w. 34and n. 
Keonthal State 41 and n., 43 and n, 45 
and n., 46, f£.; 72, 73 
Kern, and Iranian beliefs... ese we AN 
Késava temple, at Konidena ... «. «« 9 
Kégavasémayaji, character in the Yatirdja- 
vaibhavam of Andhraptrna... sits 129, f. 
Keshab Dev temple at Mathri ae wes DO 
Khadalik, tn., Khotan ... ais - eee 802 
Khal&sh, vil, in Keonthal ‘és ». 46 and n. 
Khélimpur, Mélda dist., PAala inscrip. at 234, 247 
Khalsa, the fraternity of the Sikhs 82; 171, 
f.,173 and n. 
Khanduja, an Arora sept, fabus among ... 56 
Khan Khwis, or Masnad Ali Khwas Kh4n, 
and Sher Shah, the Chaugatta (Mughal) 
at Delhi, legend of «6 0 co 113, ff. 


183, df. 


khards, a mill, a tabu .. oes 
khart, a basket ... ees use ee waa 
Khartnth, parganain Keonthal ... 46 and n. 
khdta, cloth ~... aig = we 49 


Khatri women of Amritsar, fabus among ... 66 
Khian-tho-wei, for Chien-t-8-wei, and Gan- 


ees ace 56 


dhéra ... ase is aii son ws 152 
Khosas, Baloch tribe, British allies ... ws 17S 
Khotan, and Dr, Aurel Stein ... - 801, f. 
Khri-srong-de-san, k, of Tibet Gas woe 245 


Khshathra, Vairya, one of the Amesha 
Spentas... eve és ser oe 1, 2, 4 
KhamAli, vil. in Keonthal we 46 and n. 
Khurdsfn, Aurangzeb’s territory .. .«. 81 
Khwas Khan, or Kh4n Khwas... és 113, #. 
Kielhorn, the late Prof., and the Palas 
233, ff., 247, £. 
Kien-to-wei, Gandhara iva eos wwe 15D 
kikar wood, a tabu see see ous ww «66 
kim tree, a tabu ove Sis sua see we 09 


Kimé ove eee gee ove eee sve 150 
Kinjalka, a writer cee ese sas sew 279 
kinkantwél, bandarwaAl... die si ee 127 
Kizhurghan, “the Princess’s Tower,” near 

the Taghdumbash Pamir ... ss. » 300 


Kodaikanal, Malay&lam inscrips. near see OS 
Kok-yar and Dr. Aurel Stein ... wee wee 800 
Kémati-Véma of Kondavidu, a Reddi chief 92 n. 
Kondavidu, and the Reddis 89; 91; 92n.34 
Gajapati fief 93; conquered by Ranga II. 
94396; 97 
Konidena, the ancient Kotyadona, Telugu- 


Chéda cap. ese eee eee eso 00083 9 
Képperufijinga, a rebel, perhaps identical 


with Mahdrdjasiznha, the Pallava... .. 85 
Koédbhisamharanam, the replenishment of 

the treasury «.. aes vee tos we 260 
Koti, in the Pafijéb 42, 45, 46 and n.; 48, 69, ff. 
Kéttavi Dévi, Mother of Bana. eco = ave 182 
Kotyadona, Konidena ... ons eee -« 8 
Krishna, g. eer ese 178, 180, 182-186 
Krishna, Kakatiya k., and the Muhammadans 

in§,India .. ee one tee 8S 
Krishna III., Rashtrakata k. ... eee we 
Krishna-Dvarik& temple, at Gayé =... see 240 
Krishnaraya, Vijayanagara K., and the Gaja- 


patis ace ane 93 De, 94, 96 and Diy 97 n. 
Kshatriya caste marks we «118 and n., 119 
kshepa, a cast, a throw ace ove see site 

ee 12 


Kuber, g.of the North quarter... 
Kubéra, g. of riches =... veel twe 148; 178 
kuchchilipottis, tinsel discs, as caste marks,.. 121 
Kukti, pass in Chamba «. =o 299 and n. 
Kuléttunga I, Chola k. and the Velanindu 
chiefs ean ae ww. 7,8, andn.; 85 


Knuléttuiga IL, E.Chalikyak. . « 9 
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Kuléttunga TIL, 
Chola k.... ave 
Kuléttonga-Rajéndra, feudatory of Rajaraja 


or Tribhuvanaviradéva, 


II. EH. Chalukya ace. - sade re ee | 
Ald 


Kumaini proverbs, used by Gumani... 

Kamarapala of Gauda, Pala k. 241, 243; 
genealogy of, etc. ... ee 244, 246, ff. 

Kimraéhar, vil, and Ne-le, 156, pa Buddhist 
railingsat ... vie ee 

Kuling, vil. in Kangra ... kee wee ww. «=O 


Kuijarakona, Sk., for Anegondi sis « 89 


Kun-lun Hills, outer, about nee the 

Pakhpo Nomads of ... sue 
Kuntala, co., conquered by Vir Apaksha 
Kunti 


eee 12 


Ku ratapalliké, vil., Pala grant of ... 
Kirattaélvan, Kitrapathi, disciple of Ramauu- 
ja ig we = 129; 141 
Kurééa, a ‘dissiple of RamAnuja 136, f,, 142, f. 
Kurnool Dist., and the Chdélas . 7,8 
Kurukésavarya, Kuruhaippiran Pijin  ... 140 
kuétlava, musicians ‘et “es si we 263 


Ladakh, divorce in, 49 ; invaded by Alf Mir 
Sher Khan 62; and the Turks oe 63, 67 
Ledékhi Song, published ante, Vol. XXXT, 
pp. 87-311, note on ... ei sui we +=68 
Ladakhis, defeat of, by the Baltis, Tibetan 
SONG ore one oe see 60; 63 
ladders, heavenly, at Sankasya ase ae 152 
Ladvags rGal-rabs, the ... seo ave we 68 
Lagchen, name in Buddhist rigs in Bal- 
tistan «se tee « §=662 
Lahore, house saperetiions in, "120 rer ne} 
treaty of ore sie .. 1725 174 
Laidlay, and the Travels of Fahien 151, 153, f. 
158 
Laili and Majnin, tale of . eee 149 
Lakhmiji or Sri, Vaishnava sect, sectarial 
marks of ‘aie Ge wo» 120 
Lakhwera, a class of the aoe . 87 and n. 
Lakshmava see - 178 
Lakshmanaséna, R. Pischel’s paper on the 
Court Poets of ae0 oe 96 
Lakshmi, goddess 126; Sri, oldaat case in 
India a. duis “ its ve L47, £3 179 
Lamas, in Spiti... aie fee 49, ff, 
Langdarma, k. of Tibet, killed bya Lama 57 
Lanké tive ove 178, f£. 
Lan-mo=Rémagréma oes ei 154, £, 
Lat Bhairo, Pillar at Benares 
laung, buldg, or ndth ws ae ie - 56 
Lawaghar, in Kohat, tabu in ... vee 56 
Legend, the, of Sh&h Daula; by Major A. C. 
Elliott ... aa id 


10 and n., 11; 84 n., 86, 87 


. 158 


- 300 


. 180 
Ktrédhisa, KorattAlvar, ‘Aieciple of Réminuja 136 


. 239 





Legend, the, of Khan Khwis and Sher Shah 
the Chaugatta (Mughal) at Delhi, by H. A. 
Rose ... one see ses 113, ff, 
Legends from the Paijab, by Sir. RB. C. 
Temple and H. A. Rose; contd. from 
Vol. XXXVII p. 155; TIL. The War of 
Aurangzeb with Guru Gobind Singh 81, ff; 
IV. The Wedding of R&éi Morni or Prin- 
cess Peahen ... ove sae 31, ff, 
Legge, and the Travels of “Fabien 151, f., 
154, 188 
Lexicography, Pafijébi, contributions to, 
17, ff.; 74, ff.; 98, ff; 221, ff.; 249, #£.°; 
265, ff. ; 986, ff.; 322, ff. 
Lha-chen Dynasty of W. Tibet see w. 58 
Lha-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen, or Rinchen ww. 59 
Lha-dbang-rnam-rgyal, Tibetan k. ... we 64 
Lho-nub-mda-mdzad-rgyalpo, k., named in 
Buddhist inscrip. ... as iss oe §=62 
gLing = as eae ose cos 60, 61 
Lingayats, or Vira- Sivas eee wae wee 255 
lion, figure on ASdka pillar ... 153, ff.; 157, f. 


Lives of Kannada or Kanarese Poets awe 255 
loha, metals ee aa oe wee 260 
Lohanipur, Asdka Pillars near re 156, ff. 


Lohé Pal, Lord of metals ae oe 295 and n, 


London, c. mentioned in a Ballad of the 
Sikh Wars 


eee ove ose 174 
Lop-nor, and Dr. ideal’ Stein. ae vee 297 
Love, The Troubles of, a Pafijabisong. 149, f, 


Ltsang-mkhan-(beggar)-malig, fakir founder 
of the Skardo dynasty se 62; 65 
lucky and unlucky days, in Spiti... ww Ol 

Ludhiana, superstitions and ceremonies in 
125 and n.; 128; 171 

Lumbini Garden=Rummindei, Buddha’ S 
birth-place 154, f. 


lungta, cloth with printed prayers .. we Ol 


Macdonnell, Prof., and images in Ancient 
India... we 146 


MacMahon, a British Voluntesr $ in the Sikh 


wars 175 n. 
Madana-devi, Pilla q. oe . 248 


Madanap&la, Pala k., inscrips. ‘of, te: 241, f.; 
genealogy ete. o. or re O44, 246, ff. 
Madhév Ach&rya, founder of the Seshjf sect. 120 
Madhurakavi, poet ide a 137 and n. 
Madhura-mangala, near Kanchi se vee 129 
Madhurantaka Pottapi-Chéla, a Telugu- 
Chéda of Nellore, origin of thename ... 9 
Madura, conquered ... ous aos ae oo 
Madurfntakani, ¢. and Ramanuja ... 134, 136 
Madurantaka-Pottapi-Chéla Srtrangandtha, 
alias Réjagandagépala, probably Tribbhu- 
vanachakravartin Rdéjagandagépaladéva. 87 
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madhyama, mediatory k. 284 andn, 306 and un. 


Magadha, and ASOka ave seo see eee 155 
migadha, a bard... ose nes coe eee 263 


Magh, month,a tabu ... one ve we §—=56 

magic dagger, in Spiti .. conte wo» =O 

Mahdbharata, meaning of, 112; war of 
the see ae oe «so 178, 186; 241 


Mahadev, asa lattoo mark... sda vee ADL 
Mah4déva, image at Bodh Gay& . 234 
Mahé4devi, zg. sae is eee "181 ff. 
Mahadevji or Rudra, Vaishaave sects, marks 

of sae ove swe are . 120 


Mah&jans of Jind, tabue among vse pr) 
Mahamandu Kuli Pata Sé{ha], or Muham- 
mad Quli Qutb Shah Gas 97 
Mah4n Singh, founder of the Sikh State of 
the Pafijaib ... sis w. 174 and n. 
Mah&pirna, Tamil Perianambi, disciple of 
Yamunarya ... os ee 183-138, 141, 144 
Mahérfjasimha, 2a Pallaéva chief, perhaps 
identical with the rebel Képperufijiaga ... 85 
Mahayana; monastery at Pataliputra $155, 287 
Mahendra, Mahindo, a relative of Asoka ... 159 
Mahéndrapéla, probably the Indradyumna of 
tradition wae “és ye 244, 246, 248 
Mahipila I, Pala k,, inscrips. of 237, ff. ; 
wensalogy: etc. eee cin O44, ff. 
Mahipala II., Pala k, 241, penealony, etc, 244, 256 
mahtrat, lucky time sce ute ate . 124 
Mahmfd son of Aurangzeb... woe ome |S 
Maili, vil.in Patiala ... on ses we 46 
Maladhara, Tirum4élayandén, ateacher 187, 144 
Mélékand, and the Shah Daula sects... w. 28 
Malayalam, or Grantha inscrip. at Kodaikanal 
54; lang. 159, ff.; special development of 
vowels ws. say ... 165, f£.; 188, f£.; 202, ff. 
Malladévi, wife of Harihara II. we Iandn. 
Malléins, boatmen, tabus among oi oe §=56 
Mallidéva-Chédamaharaja,  Telugu-Chéda 


chief ase ees ye 9 and n. 
Mallikarjuna, or Prandhadévardye, and the 
seige of Vijayanagara eve ose 93 


Manahali, in Dind&jpur dist., Pala inserips. 

at ose eee ind eee 241, 247, £. 
mdnavakas, SOTCCYrerS a se ous « 268 
mandalayonth, Thesource of Sovereign States 281 


Mandédari ove re eo one 179, f. 
Mangalagiri inscrip. ... vee ae sea SG 
Mangalééa, Chalukya k. eee nee ene 200 
Mangarasa, two writers of the name see 255 


Mangt or Mokhu, disciple of Shéh Said4n 


Sarmast Sue. wee bes ae 29 
Mangyanaptdi, Vijayanagara ager. at «. 92 
manji, bhanjé, earthen plate, a tabu... oo ©6086 


Manmavgandagépala, a Chéda chief of Nellore, 
established at Vikramasizhhapura 84 n., 86, 88 


Manmasiddha, ruler of Nellore w- S4andn. 
Mannepalli copper-plate inscrips. .. .«» 88 


Mantra, Vaishnava purificatory obser- 
vance ... ‘ide ae 190 n,, 185 and n, 
Manu and Vohumano .. naw ac. eee OS 
Manumagandagopala, Vijayanagara k, 95 n, 
Manumagandagopala, name of two Telugu- 
Chéda chiefs ... aes ‘ee: eee (80 
Mandan, ridge in Patiéla 42 andes »46 and n.; 71, 72 
maraka epidemics soe iy oe one 10 
Maricha, a demon ses ove wea woe 183 
Marka, tutor of Prahlada, nee ia vee 183 


marriage, in Spiti 49; among the Aroras of 
Ferozepur —s ase sos we tee BB 
Marshall, Dr., and the AS Oka pillars...  «. 158 
Masiyapéta, i in Kanigiri tdluka, Musalmin 
inscrip. from a. see ise oo» 97 
Masnad Ali Khwas Khan, or Khan Khwiés 113 &f, 
Maspro, vil,,on the Indus... tue nee: 86 
Mastuj, or Shang-mi, in Chitral ‘as ove 299 
Mathur&, a mint of Akbar, for copper coin- 
age, 80; sculptures, etc., at, 146,147 and n. ; 185 
Maarya, images, 149; stone work at Patali- 
putra, 156; at Kumrahar ... ie one LOT 
M4y& Devi, mother of Buddha, figure,146; 147 ; 179 
Mayi Sannyasi, name of Yadavaprakfisa  .. 131 
Mazar-toghrak, tn. S. of the Domoko desert, 
Khotan se sie ss sé oe ©6802 
Mazda, and his Satellites as ive Lt. 
Mazdayasnians and the system of ordeal 3; 
and the Devayasnians Les volt (ss 
Méchanada ais se ape see vee 179 
Meru Tantra, the, and caste marks .«.. we L119 
milk, a taby, in the Patijib .. ase oe «=D 


Miki... ise, las see wwe tee 150 
mill, khards,a tabu —s ans sue - we «06 
Mirdsi, musicians sé ese ste 313 n. 
Mithilé, Tirhut, ete. conquered by as 241 
Mithra, g. ove vee we «COG 


Mirz& and S4ahibaa, ie of, 34 n., 85 n., 36 n., 149 

Mohiye ki Har, or Bar, The Chronicle of 
Raj& Mohi Parkash, Ruler of Nabhan ( Sir- 
mir) State, by OH. A. Rose, contd. from 


Vol. XXXVII p. 308 . «= 40, ££; 69, 
Mokhu, or Mangia ene cee 2D 
Monasteries, Mah&y4na, at Pitalipntra 155 ; 

near Bankipore ies sii, ee. ee LDS 


Mondur, lake, mentioned in ancient Tibetan 
BODE vr ves eee os ate BD 
Mongolians, in Tibet... vo sae we 68 
monotheism, in the Zarathushtrian creed... 6 
Mons of Khalatse, the, and Tibetan songs... 68 
Moon, the, and the Vijayanagara dyn. we 89 
Mw’azzim, the Emp., Bahadur Shab ... ‘sek 
Mudaliyaéndan, or Vadhdlanitha ... « 186 
Mudgagiri, Mangir see Sa we «234, 236 


$40 INDEX, 
a a a a LS A tas racer aera, 
erase mare ar CePA IL OSD 
Miadki, Battle of eae ese eee een 171 Nahan, Sirmir eee ene eee ees 40, 69 
Mughals, helped the Baltis,63; under Aurang- Naik Ram Singh, a corporal, with Dr. Aurel 

zeb ase one tee 82,f, | Steinin OC. Asia 4. sue ave ne 298 
Muhammadanism, embraced by the Baltis Nainit, g. of the 8S. W. quarter eas eee 127 


60, 62, 68 ; and the Chigtan chiefs... wwe 65 
Muhammadans, tabue among, 56; in S. India, 
88; 89,;91;97; their superstitions and 
ceremonies, 128 ; andthe Lat Bhairo...154 ; 157 
Muhammad Bakhsh, probably Muhammad 
Khanh == ane Sas oe es eee 1733 175 
Muhammad Khin Badozai, Sadiq, in the 
Sikh wars = « see at sie wee L/D 
Muhammad Khén D&éddputré, Shah, in the 
Sikh wars = a. aaa we 173 
Muhammad Khan Ghori, Fath, in the Sikh 
WSIS ave oe Lit 
Muhammad Khia Khosf, British ally i in the 
Sikh wars Sie aah 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, or  Mahamanda 
Kuli Pata Sa[ha], Goleonda kw ca OF 
Muhammad Shah I[, Bahmani k., and 


178 


Conjeeveram ... sé ese sa 93 n. 
Muhammadju, Dr. Aurel Stein’s Yarkandi 
caravan man ie oe one woe 298 


Mukkanti, the Telugu Triléchana, semi-myth- 
ical Pallava k. ... nae ee eee 85 n. 
Mukkanti-KAduvetti, Pallava k ... 85 and n., 86 
Mukkarji, the late Baba P. ©. and the 
Aséka pillars ... cae ose is 156, ff: 
mulberry tree, a tabu ... 0 = nee wwe 
Mil Raj, Diwin of Multan, rebellion of, 172, 
£.,175 n., 176 n. 
Multan, siege of... 171-178, 175 and n., 176 
Muppidi—Nayaka, Kakatiya general, cap- 
tured Oonjeeveram .. eee ane 87, 88 
Manda, ghdi in Sirmtr... at 72, 73 
Manda Sh&hid, a hillock near PAkpatan w 53 


Mungir, Mudgagiri, Pala inscrips. at ... 234, 
247, £. 
min, vetch, as caste mark... vas we» 118 
Murad, Son of Shahjahén _... is Sl, f. 
Mirakh ... se ase oe ive we 150 
murba creeper, as caste mark... ose oe 118 
mirti, an image ee eee ove ee 236 
Musalmfn inscrips. in Nellore se a» 97 
Nachana-Séma, Séma, Telugu poet ... wo. 90 
NadidtrAlvir, Vatsyanatha ... — ve 186 


Né[ga]déva-Maharéja, a Kakattya feuda- 
tory ase sae «. 86 and n. 
Ngan, fort in the Patjéb ae a 40, £. 
Nagas, as Kakattya feudatories eke 86 
Nagavarma, two writers of the name vee 255 
N&g Panchami festival... 2 ss ase 126 


Naique’s palace, ruins near Palonnaruwa ... 111 


Nal, vil. in Patiala ote ce . 41 and n. 

Nala ese ase cee ins we 182 

Nalanda, Buddhist monastery in Bihar, Pala 
inscrips. at — ax. oe oo 235, 237, 240 


Nallasiddarasa, a Pallava abe Ne 85 n, 
Nallasiddharasa, a Telugu-Ohéda, feudatory 


of Kuléttunga III. ... ste ons oe =210 
Nallasiddhi, a Telugu-Chéda ... 10 and n 
Nallagittarasan, a later Pallava sae 85 
Nallur, in Pékanadu, aad a Telugu- 

Chédacap. ... sie dee) 
Namdev, the Dyer, tale of ‘ee ade 149, f. 
naming customs in Spiti ose 49 


Nammalvar, Satéri, 137 anae n., 140, 142 
rNam-rgyal, dyn, of W. Tibet... sé 2. 58 
Nanda, father of Krishna hide wee 187 
Nandaldar inscrips. ie See re 85 n. 
Nandivarma-Maharaja, alias Ammardja, Pal- 


lava ik. 11. see was oes oe 87 
Narada, a sage ... ‘ioe one ace we 87 
Narana, Jind iléqa, tabu in .. sts eo §=5D 
Narang, an Arora sept, tabus, among oe 62586 
Narasa, Vijayanagara k., and k. PratAparuda 

93; 94 
Narasimhachar, Mr, R. and Kannada or 

Kanarese names oes ‘ie oes we 255 
Narayan, Narayana g. ... ee 126 ; 141, 142 
Néréyanapila, Pala k., inscrip. of, 286; 


genealogy of, etc. a. oe «=. 244, , 247, f. 
Natésa Bastri, B.A., and the acre he plate 

inscrips. ose eee - aw 13,14 n. 
Naéthamuni oss sie eee 
niith, buldq, laung, nose s ring, & EAD os 
naubat,a drum .. ees eee eee we = 42 


eee 139 


Naushirwan, jeqendary hero of justice. 83 and n. 
Naun, vil. in Sirmér ... sic ae 42, 47 
naya, policy soe oe sie ane one 283 
ndyaka, chief constable... as ace woe 263 


Nayanasukha, a name of Duryédhana -- 180 
Nayapéla I., Péla k., inscrip. of, 240; gene- 
alogy of cous ee: Ae 244, f. 
needle, an emblem of well-being . 49 and n. 
Ne-le, city 155 ; the vil. of Kfimrahar.. 156, f. 
Nellore District, Ancient History of, contd. 
from Vol. XXXVII, p.857. The Feudatory 
Families vee ise (Wie 7, ££; 84, ff. 
Nellar, alias Vikramasivnhapuram ... .. 10 
Néminath, Nimn&th, shrine at oe =e 80 


new clothes, a taby as abe we «36 


aNgos-grub-bstan-‘adzin, minister of Leh we =68 
Niimat Khatun, mother of Shah Daula ... 28 
Nila, g. oan ry) age een coe ee 
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Nimbark Acharya, founder of the Sankadika 


sect. se ove ‘vs sie ‘ee ove 120 
Nimi, k. eee eee v0 eee eee eee 187 
Nishédas family ue és vis ee 186 
Nripatunga-Améghavarsha I., and the Kavi- 

rdjamarga _ eee See ove 256 


nila parba, (Kannada) the pavitra festival .. 53 
Nuniz, Portugneze chronicler, and the foun- 
dation of Vijayanagara 89, 98 and n, 94 
Nip Sain, Ran& of Koti  ... 42, 48, 72, 78 
Nyemo ee eee see «> 68 
Nyima-mgon, W. Tibetan k., song of we (OF 


Observations on the various persons named 
Bharata, and the meaning of Bhiaratavar- 
sha, by Mr. Narasizhhiengar of Bangalore. 112 

Ohind, Und, Waihund, spot at which Alex- 
ander the Great forded the Indus 144 n. 

om, mystic word, as a sectarial mark sve LEE 

Ongole téluka, Kakatiya feudatory inscrips. 
at ose eee va eee ‘a wwe ©6088 

outhouses, and ceremonial marks ... oo. 128 

Orangal Kékatiya dyn.; and the Venkatagiri 
Zamind&rs os ove eve vee we =297 

ordeal, or divine judgment in the Mazdayas- 
nian creed... ae eae ove ‘ai 

Oxus Valley, Upper... ses 0297, 299, £, 


Padea Rao, perhaps a corruption of Praud- 
hadévardya, a name of Mallikérjuna .«. 98 
Pddma-Tantra, the, and the pavitra festival. 52 
Pahlad, Prahlad a oe ee 150 
Paékan&du, conquered by DaSavarman «. 8 
Pakhpo Nomads of the Outer Kun-lun 
Hills ... sie a eT 800, f. 
Pakkai-nédu and the Ohéla feudatories 87; 
original territory of the Reddis .. sw. §=689 
Paékpatan, P&ék Pattan or Ajaddhan, tn. on 
the Sutlej see eae ose .. 53 and n. 
Pala Dynasty of Bengal, by V. A. Smith 232, ff. 
Pallavas, the Later, in Nellore nee we 85 
dPal-mdzes-dbangmo, Lad&khigq. .«. «« 68 
Pamir, the Taghdumbash, and Dr. Aurel Stein 300 
Pamirs, the Afghan, and Dr. Aurel Stein 
297; Chinese power in, 299; route of Hstian- 


tsang in ese Nie we eee B00 
PANGS se s uzesstee eS 260, 265, f. 
P&iicharAtra literature and the pavitra festi- 

val suse ss eee see we 52 


Pandavas, the .. «as 112; 178; 182, 186 
Pandra-hazfr, a name of Keonthal, 45 and n. 
Pandya, co., conquered by Virfpaiksha .. 12 
Paéndyas, invaded Nellore 84; andthe Venka- 
tagiri Zamindars 0. urea we «97 


Pangkatse field, mentioned in W. Tibetan 
SONE ave ene ase vee tee wee «87 
Panine, and images ese we :148 £. 
Paiijib, and the Chahas or Rat Children 27; 
ff.; three songs from, 39, ff.; tabus in, 54, 
ff.; Legends from, 81, #.; "311, ff.; and 
Khwis Khan 118, ff. ; ; Caste and Sectarial 
marks in, 118, ff.; Superstitions and Oere- 
monies in, 122, ff. and the Sikh wars, 171; 
and the Song of Sindhu Bir exe 995, f, 
Pafijabi Lexicography, contributions to, by 
H. A. Rose 17, ff.; 74, f£.; 98, ff; 221, £; 
249, ff. ; 5 265, ff. ; 5 285, ff, ; 329, ff. 
Paijabt Songs, a triplet of, by H. A. Rose 
33, ff.; Song, 149, f.; Ballad, of the Sikh 


war eee een eee Prt een eeea 171 
Parabala Rashtrakftta,k. a. 234 5 24.4; 247 
Parakéla Tirumangaiyalvar 4. eee sy 


Pardntaka I., Chéla k. ... sia _ weer 


Par&sara, father of Vyasa =... ew. 184,139 
Paragava, child of a Brahman and a Sidra 
wife... eee fv ave me e314 
Parbati g, ace wae see one 126 
Parkham image ... ccs eeieets«id: AG, FF. 


parqan, child ceremony see ace eS 


parshnigréha, rearward enemy w- 288, 310 
pataishtd, building completion rite ... vee 124 
Patél, Pat&len, the lower regions... ... 295 


Pataliputra, tn., and Asdka 155; 157; 159; 

Pala grant madeat ... vee 2D4 
Patafijali, andimages ... we oom 148, f. 
Path&ans, Muhammadzai, and tabus 56; un- 

der Aurangzeb... ace eve see 82, f. 
Patar Hert, near Ambala, fabus in os eo 06 
Pathari inscrip. «+. nes ee ase eee DOK 
Patna, notice of some discoveries near 156, ff. 
pawra, officer in charge ofa town =a « 263 
pavitréisava festival in S. India — «a ow §=52 
PentrAla, in the Kandukér tdluka, home of 

the Telugu-Chédas ... ~ 84 and n., 85 
Penugonda, cap.of k. Venkata ... 95 and n- 
Penukonda, Vijayanagara cap. ace we 94 
Perianambi (Tamil), Mahépdirna ss... « 133 
Peshawar, Purushapura ‘isd we «=6: 152, 158 
Peshordé Singh, reputed son of Ranjit Singh 173 
Pettarasa, Bettarasa,a Telugu-Chéda .. 10 
Phégan, month, a tabu wo one tes we §=56 
Phigd, in Sirmér we) ees eee SL and 
pherd,® ceremony ons - 55; 128 
Pherushahr, Ferozeshah ys bie: ATL 
Phonology, Dravidian, A Primer of 189, ff, 

188, f£., 201, ff. 
pickles, a tabu 2 ave we ae OG 
Pilgrimage stamps in the Patijab ave we 120 
Pilgrims, the Chinese, and Aséka .. 151, f. 
Pillin, cousin of Ramfnuja 137, 139, 140, 143 


ee aici er 
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pillars, Aséka, near Patna, etc. oe 102, 155, ff. | purohita, priest ... aes eis ee eee 263 
Pischel, Richard, by Sten Konow «. 25, £. | Purushapura, Peshawar ate ‘ive ove 152 
Pisuma, a writer. vee aoe we oo 279 | Purushéttama, a Gajapati k,, and Vijayana- 
Plutarch, and the meaning of Asha 2; and Gara ar ins is e. 93 and n, 

of Aramati .. owe wv. 4andn. | Pasha, g. of ‘ntellipenes coe wee wee 17 
Podataru, Proddutaru, in Cuddapah dist., Pushan, g. of husbandmen ... sus w4n, 

Pallava cap. .. sie ais w. 85 | Pushyéna, Wala Clay Seal of 0 sue ove 148 
Podili idluka 96; oeeat of ewe es OF |: POthr, BhOtapuri ieee. Mie. be eee 19 
Pottapi, perhaps Potapi, tn. in Cuddapah 

dist., ruled by Dasavarman... Gand nm, 9 ; ; = 
Pottapi-KAmadéva Chéda-Mah&raja, perhaps ara a pera ae * ; 83 

identical with Kima, a feudatory of Kulét- aann = : Kg 

tunga I. age oe” eee 8 — ci nae oer ne eae 
Pottapi-Nanni-Chéda, Telugu-Chéda chief... 8 | SAmMmgos.. — ae see tne ee 28, £. 


Prabhagiripatnam, ancient Prabhakarapatna, 
in Atmakdr téluka 0 0 eae 93 n. 
pradeshtérah, Commissioners sei we 263 
Prahlada, son of Hiranyakasipu 149; 183 
Prékrit, in 8. India ... ne ts eve 255 
Prakrit works of R. Pischel ... ee 25, f. 
Prakrit words, occurring in Pischel’s Gram- 
matik der Praékrit Sprachen Appendix. 149-204 
Prakritisampadah, The Elements of So- 
vereignty toe 
Pranatharthihara, Atreya, Kadambifichchan 
137, f. 
pragdstri, commander 15 ase ae 263 
Prataiparudra, Kakatiya k. 86 and n., 87, 88, 
90 n., 93, 94 
pratirodhaka, spies in the guise of robbers... 258 
Praudhadévaraya, a Vijayanagara k., grants 
of 92; and Padea Rao, a name of Mallik- 
arjuna and title of Virtpéksha ... 93 and n. 
pregnancy customs in Spiti ... ies we 49 
Primer of Dravidian Phonology, by K. V. 
Subbayya, M.A, L.T. 159, f.; 188, #; 
201, ff. 
Priyavarta, dyn., of which was one of the 
Bharatas ore wee oe bee oe 112 
Proddutaru, Podatiru... wes ses 85 
Pumbéarai temple, near Kodaikanal Malays- 


. 21 


lam inserip. at see ae see oe OF 
Pinch, and the Shah Daulas 28; and the 
OChihas... ee Ss Ses es OF 
Pundarikaksha or Kamaluayand avy wwe 129 
Pundra, Vaishnava caste mark eae 130 n. 
Pungi, Pangai [nidu], home of the Reddis 
89 and n. 


Punishments, awards of, in the Arthasasira 

of Chanakya ... see ove 257 
Punyakéti Vimina, tower of Sanctum, 

Kanchi... sus ane . 132 
Purdnas, and the name > Bhar ata 112; 152, 281 
Piran Bhagat, tale of ... - 149 
Purandhi, g. of plenty... eas in “ek 4 n. 
Parnarya, disciple of Ramanuja ... ~ $142 


see see 


ee ean 


Radha, Radhiki, goddess ee =: 126 183, 187 
Rai Ram Singh, assistant to Dr, Aurel Stein 

298 ; 300 

rdj,aset of rafters ... ree 125 and n. 
Rajagandagépala, alias of Madurdntaka- 

Pottapi-Chéla Sriranganatha oo. 87 and n, 

Réjabmundry, and the Reddis oe 92 n,, 93 , 

Raja L&l Singh, minister of the Rant Jindén 


171, f. 

Raéjamalla-Chaturvédimangalam, a Brdah- 
mana settlement in Nagapuddl ... we 87 
Rajaraja IL, EH. Chalukya kk... = ou =a 7, 9 
R&jaraja III., Chola k.... a oe 10, £.; 87 
rdjastiya sacrifice oe ove as wee 263 


Rajaur, female infanticide in». 3... ae BL 
Rdj-bhdg, master of the art of government. 
312 n, 
Raéjéndra-Ohdla- Vaidumba-Maharaja, a Telu- 
gufeudatory in Nellore... oes 


eee 7 
Raji ose oe eee eee aee 179 
Raéjputéna, and be eee oes we 233 
Rajputs, fabus among... aise ous 54, 56 


Rajyapéla, Pala k., genealogy of, etc. 244. f,, 248 
Réjyapala, Pala — 234; genealogy of, 

CEC. one ave : we. 244, £,, 248 
Ratvaptottasnahtndtottoltoariar cha, con- 
solidation of the kingdom and absolute 

sovereignty ... ses see eee ove 209 

réjyasldghyé, a Chronogram ss re ww. 12 
Rama, Ram Chand, g. 149, 150; 178, 180, 

181, 188 

Rama tope eee aes eee ane ee 154 
Rama IV, perhaps Virapratépa-éri-Rama~ 
chandraraya, of the later Vijayanagara 


dyn. .. tes vee «+ 95 and n. 
Rama-chandra g. sas ‘ge ste . 188 
Ramachandra, grant to Ohennubhatta 91, 

92 and n. 


Ramachandra of Dev&giri, a Yadava k., 
possibly Ramadeva . om ne 12 n. 
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Rémadéva k. and Ramachandra of Dévagiri 


12 and n.; inscrip. of age ie 95 n, 
Rémagiri, in N. Arcot, Ohdla feudatory 

inscrips. in... ey es uh ea. 8 
Rimagrama stipa ose vce eae 154, £, 159 
Ramanand Jbasragés, a Vaishnava sect, caste 

marks of ace ee. des es wes 120 


Ramandtha, g. ... ius ste ea oe «12 
Ramantj Ach&rya, founder of the Lakhmijt 
or Sri sect... nese tee we 120 
Ramantja, life of, see Yatirdjavaibhavam 129 ff. 
Ramapila, Péla k., inscrips. of, etc. 240, f, 
943; genealogy of, etc, a. 244, 246, 248 
Ramar, in the Panjab, pilgrim resort oe 121 
Rimaraja Aliya, k., later Vijayanagara dyn. 94 
Rimarija, Srirahgarajayyadéva Mahérdja, 
probably Ranga IV ee ite ave vee = O4 
Ramarija-Tirumalayyadéva Maharajulu, or 
Tirumala ae a sve Sas ace 
Ramaréju Konétayyadéva, a Karnaéta k,, 
father of Timmardaja... ae de we «96 
Rémavati, on the Ganges, Pala grant issued 
at eee eee ae tas is eee 241 
Rdmdyana, translated into Telugu 89; and 
Réaménuja swe Sic | ate ene eee 139 
Raémeshwar, pilgrim resort... we eee 12] 
Ram Gay&, Gay&, Pala inscrip. at ... eee 242 
Raémpurwé, in Champaran dist., Asdka 
pillars at ve 158 
Ranga II, k., later Vijayanagara dyn. in- 
SCYrip. OF .. eae vee ove se Ob, £. 
Ranga IJ, k., later Vijayanagara dyn. .. 95 
Ranga IV., k., later Vijayanagara dyn., 
probably Ramar&ja Srirangarijayyadéva- 
Maharaja eae eee ese ee ve 94 
Ranga VI., last known Vijayanagara k., 95 
and n.; and the grant of the site of Fort 
St.George... sees eee woe ©6996 
Rangandtha, g. .. we 184, 186, 188, 189, 142 
Ranganfyaka temple, in Nellore, inscrip. in 91 
Rangésa 133, or Tiruvarangapperumélara- 


94, 


eee eee eee 206 


yer see ose eee eee vee 187, 144 
Ranjit Singh, death of .. ow. esd71, U74n. 
Rannfidévi, Pala q. ve eee we «244, 247 
Réptr tdluka, inscrips. Mm seas 95, 96 


Rapur-stma, or Udayagivi .. sxe owe 97 
R&ari, goddess... <i Bes ve 295 and n. 
Rat-Children, see Chaihas ... sai 27, ff. 
ratwal, Muhammadan sacrifice ‘ie we 128 
Ravana or Dahisar 81 and n.; or Dindsur 
150 n.; 178, 180, 183, 187. 
Raverty, Major, and Pak-Pattan ... 53 n. 
Raviménidinni, in Udayagiri tdluka, inserip. 
at ‘ai sis soe ses see oe O1 
Rawak stipa, in Khotan woe wee wes BOL 
Bawal, Kanets of Keonthal ... .. 43 and n. 


Reddis of Kondavidu, in the Telugu co. 88; 
branch famihes 89; and the Vijayanagara, 
dyn, 91; and the Gajapatis 93 and n. 

Religion of the Iranian People, by the late 
C. P. Tiele, contd. from Vol. XXXVI, p. 
360. 8. Mazda’s Satellites... ive 1, ff, 

Religion, objects connected with, in Spiti ... 51 

Religious institutions, in the Arthasatra of 
Chanakya ee ee ace wes 261 

Révati, daughter of Raivata ... os = ane 188 

Rhawajth!, vil. in Sirmtr ae » 47 and n. 

viborxg, hares, atabu... eu dae sig: <O1 

Rice, Mr., and the Chatira-pavitra 52; and 
Kanarese literature ... Sia age 255, £. 

Rigveda, and the word Brahman... » 176 

Rinchana Bhoti, Tibetan hero ai ew 60 

Rinchen, Prince, song of us ai oe §=59 


vidvig, sacrificial priest... isa nee ooo 263 
Rodé Shah, tale of ... oa 149, f 


Rohflds, people of Khawalthi... .. 47 and n. 
Rohtas, ¢., battle fought near 28; birthplace 

of Khién Khwas a ere 118, f. 
Rongdo, in Tibet, inscrip, at .. we nee 6 


Rudra, Mahadevji eve eee eee eea 120 
Rudrabhatta, Kanarese poet ... soe one DOH 
Rudradéva, Kakatiya k, soe eae 87, 88 


Rudradéva-Maharaja, or Rudramba, Kika- 
tlya q. ... see ace ave oe wee 86 
ruins of Topary, Polonnaruwa oe §=s 110, fB 
Rummindét, Lumbini Garden... iu 154, f. 
Rapgarh, J& vil, tabus in ... ee one =D 


rérd, a deer, acaste mark eee se «. 118 
Sadisim, British victory at ... se ee 173 
Sadasiva, k,, later Vijayanagara dyn. 94, ff. 


Sidiq Muhammad Khan, Nawab of Bahé- 
walpur, disciple of the poet Ghulam Farid. 33 n. 
Sédiq Muhammad Khan Badozai, in the 
Sikh wars. one oe ase oe 173 
Sadpur inscrips: « ane sss oe oe 62 
Sagling castle, in Tibet diss ass «6 aes “87 


Sahasrandma, a work ... eds a6 we 139 
Sahti eee see wee see eee ase 150 
Sailakhanaka, miners of mountains .., we 263 


Saivas, sectarial marks of, 120 and n., 121; 140, £, 
Saka Samvat 1812, date of the Ariyir Plates 
of Virdpaksha... ey ae F 
Sakk&, (Muhammadan) water-carrier caste in 
Jind, tabus among ss we ase oo. §=56 
Sakshi-Gipéla, image of we we ae 93 
sakti, weapon a. ae ae AS we 185 
Sakuni, k. of GAndhéra oes oe 182, 184. 
Sakuntald, Kalidfsa’s, R. Pischel’s treatment 
25 and n., 26 
oe 112 


of ace ese ase aes 


Sdilagrima, scene of Bharata’s penance 
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Salim, Sultan = «x. bas ose see 28 
SAluvas, a clan in the Udayagiriréjya 92 n,; 
usurped the throne of Vijayanagara 93 and n. 
S4lva-Timma,Governor of Kondavidu 96, 97 n. 
Salya, charioteer of Karna =. coe we 184 
Samahtnajydyasdm gundbhinivesah htnasand- 
hayascha, The character of equal, inferior 


and superior kings; the forms of agree- 
ment se. oes sé we 306 
Samarts, Hindu ers Seats marks ee veo 120 


Samasyd-pirti, a literary diversion, and the 
poet Guméni eo6 eee ase e008 eee 
Samdvydyamikam, eee Peace and Ex- 


177 


ertion a. tee se ait vee 203 
Samaydchadrikam, time- earvinie sa eve 278 
Sambhudasa, or Erripragada... .. «. 89 
Samburaya ale ‘iis ase ‘ee 92 n. 
Samgama 1, Vijayanagara k. ws 89, ff. 
Saregama II., Vijayanagara k., his Bitra- 

gunta grant ... see one Mee oe =O 
saméraya, samaérayavrittik, alliance, and 

the nature of it eve a ee. 308, 305 
Sanchi statues ... ive des rr 146, ff. 
Sanda, tutor of Pashlida  .. s+ om» 183 
sandhu, substance used for caste marks... 121 


Sandla, hill goddess... ine ... 295 and n, 
Sangama, Vijayanagara k.... aes we (12 
Sanglin Pl, lord of chains... w. 295 and n. 
Sanifsis, and pilgrimage stamps ee se 121 
Sankadiké, Vaishnava sect, marks of vee 120 
Sankasya, Kapitha, Asoka buildings at 152, ff, 

158, £- 
Sanos, Hindu sect, caste marks of ... . 120 
Sanskrit, lang.,in the Ariydr plate inscrips. 


12; used by Guminf... dee su rae i 4 
Sanskrit Canon, and R, Pischel sae we «26 
Baraga os. ‘ we ose ees we 180 
Sérang Ghakhar, ss ancestor of Shah 

Daula ... ove ee one tes ww. «28 


Sarasvati, Dévi ... a ae . 140 
Sarasvatipita, Kasmir, visited by Réminuja 140 
Sarikol district ... ave eae we 300 
Sarnath, Asoka pillar at 148; 176; Péla 
IDSCTID. v0 ove ove ay wee 238 


Sasinka, Rajé, and the La Bhairo aa ew. 157 
Sassi and Punnin, tale of ... ‘és 149, £. 
Satamathana, a name of Nammalvar we 142 


Satdri, Sataripu, Nammflvar. 134, 137, 140, 142, 144 


Sati worship in the Paijab, and tabus we §=655 
satia, satia or swastika 4 vee eve ee 127 
Sat Narain re eee ow 124 


Saiyanna-Odaya mahdpr adhina to Kampana- 
Qdeya... “ - ase aes . O91 

sculpture, the oldest in indi a oe «©1455 148 

Sénas succeeded the Palas vw» 230 
sha sass iat «ve 180 


aoe pee oe 


Seshji, a Vaishnava sect, their sectarial 


marks a. ie el eee se: ee 120 
Sé?, intelligencer oe ae we 312 and x. 
Sevai tank, Buddhist rail near eae we 158 
seven, sacred figure 4... ose ove ieee 
Sewel, M. R., and K, Virip&ksha ... oL2n, 
Sewiydn, vermicelli = ws ave eee we §=56 
Shddgunyasamuddeéah, The end of ‘the six- 

fold policy = ws woe eee eee 308 


Shag-mkhar, castle of the Ohigtan chiefs ... 64 
Shah Ali Mardin ius ie sae oe 116 
Shah Daula Dary&i of Gujrat, Pafijaéb Saint 

27, legend of ... o ass ese 28, ff. 
Shéhjahan, Emp. and Shah Daula 31, f.; and 

the Baltis 63; and Aurangzeb «. 83 and n, 
Sh&h Muhammad Khén Daddputré, British 

ally in the Sikh wars... es ous ww. 173 
Shahpuhr lI, Persian king ase es uw «OS 
Shéh Saidén Sarmast, PafijAb Saint ... 29, f. 
Shah Shehid, Zidraé at Kabul... — eae 232 
Shimepotra, Brahman sept, tabus among ... 56 
Sham Singh of Atart, famous Sikh warrior 171,178 
Shang-mi or Mastuj ... = eee ae 299) 
Shankars, Hindu sect, sectarial marks of ,.. 120 
‘Shasti,’ image of eos vse woe 241 
Sher Shah the Chaugatta ( Mughal ) at Delhi, 

and Khén Khwas, legend of aa 118, ff. 
Sher Singh, Mahéraji, son of Ranjit Singh, 

murdered eee sie . 174 and n. 
Sher Singh of Atari, RAjA 172, £175,176 n. 
Shigar, Shikar, in Tibet 60, 61; and Skar- 

do = Baltistan one one see vee §=662 


shild asthdpan, foundation ceremonies ee 123 
Shirin and Farh4d, tale of 4. vie eee 149 
Sholinghur inscrip. cee ose 95 n. 
shops, ceremonial marks in... wee 128 
Shuyist, tract of arable land near Chitr ral... 299 
Sialkét and Shah Daula vee ais 28, ff. 
Siddayadéva-Mahdraja, a Chéla chief oo §=—84 
Siddhénta, the, and Ramaénuja ese eve 134 
Siddh4rthi, Prince ase eae ees woe 148 
Siddhi, a Telugu-Chéda eee ese we 10 
siege of Multan ... ozs see oe oe L171 


syjada-nishin, successor of a Chih& Saint...27, 32 
Sikander Butshikan of Kashmir, and Muham- 
madanism in Baltistén ave aes oo §=62 
Sikh Wars, a Ballad of... 171, ££. 
Sikhs and sectarial marks van . 121 
Sinhachalam, in be ase pillar of 
victory at ate ste - ‘te we OF 
Sithhaladvipa, Ceylon, songuered by Vird- 
paksha... ni vee ix sue ee 22 
sunhdsana, (throne ) a. sei aes wee «6295 
Simla Rridge... ‘es son 45, f. 
Singayadéva Gadidéva Chéda-MahAréia, pos- 
sibly a Telugu-Chéda, a Kéakatiya feu- 
datory... wee 9587 


ate | Dated eee ore 
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Sirmtr, N&han, and R4j4 Mohi Parkash 40, 
69; building superstitions and ceremonies 


in see dee sea eee 122, £.; 126, f. 
Sisupéla of Chédi, k. ... eis 180, ‘188, ff, 
Sité and Rama, tale of... 149, £.; 178, 181, 183 
sittal mudré, sectarial mark =. sea 12] n. 
Sitambri Jains, and sectarial marks ... eu: 120 


Niva, 2. eee ees wee 120; 140, £.; 148 £.; 178 
Skandapuri, Kandukir... eee des we 89 
Skardo 60, 61; and Shigar= Baltistén 62; 
Chronicles of 63; Turki army of .. we 67 
Smara 0 we we 183 
Smith, V A., and tobaeoDs in India ee eee 175 
Sobr4&on, battle of ace ais ace 171, £. 
Sodnams Pambar, Buddhist k. of Baltistaén 


song of... i ‘i ise ese 60, 61 
Solono festival ... ii ie ibs exe 126 
Séma, see N&achana-Séma wee wee we «=. 9 
Sémav4rapidu in Darsi dist., Pallava inscrip. 

at eae sss bea des wee «685 


Songs, Pafijabi, a , triplet 38, f£.; 149; three 
from the Pafijab 39, #.; Ten Ancient 
Historical, from Western Tibet 57, ff.; of 


Sindhur Bir 295; a Pahfri ... saa we O20 
Sdnitapura, C. se. eo see se owe 183 
Soraikkavar plates of Virdp&ksh 12 and n. 14 n. 
Soron eos ose eas vee vee -- 180 
Spento Mainyush, one of the Amesha 

Spentas... Pa ey we 1,2 
spies, in the Arthasasira of Chanakya 


255, #.; 261, £., 264 
spinning-wheel, B LADW ove ove eee 56 
S piti, in Kangra, Oustoms and Beliefs in 49, ff. 


Sraosha, a genius or heavenly personage .. 2,6 
Sri or Lakhmtji... 120, 134, 186, 137 n. ; 146, f. 
Sridevi, sister of Sri Sailapfrna ... «. 130 
Sriman Yatindra, Ramanuja ... ose . 142 
Srinivasa, g. .. ee os ase 139, ff. 
Srirangam, teil of, and Vir dpaksha 12; 
home of Yamun4rya 181, 138, 135, ff.; and 
Rémanuja ose see eve 139, 141, ff. 
Srirangarajarya, or era rae sabia ae 
rayer, a disciple of Ramanuja =... - 136 
Srisa, F. os vee tee . 142 
Sri Sailaparna, Achutya 129, f., 187, ff. 141, 144 
Sri Vagiévara, image of vee tte tee 287 
Sri Vapyata, father of GopflaT. .. — . 247 
Srivijaya, Kanarese writes 255; and the 
Kavirdjamarga... eee eee ove w» 206 
stairs, heavenly, at Sankasya ove ww 152 
St. George, fort, grant of as. eos ww. 96 
éthéna, keeping peace ... eve tan . 309 


Stobsyabgopa, hero of an ancient Tibetan 
song, 60, possibly a Buddhist king vw «=D 

Stog, vil. on the Indus, in Tibet ae we 66 

stools of stone, in ruins in Bankipore we 158 


Subdi Ki Nati, a Pahari love song ... oe 328 
Subhadréa site ve eas ‘on ewe 184 
Sddracastemarks  ... ss ww» 119 
Sddraka of Gay&, grandfather of Yakshapala, 
Bengal k., 243; or Sudrakthea .. oe 248 
Sugriva ... ~ ses ee sia _ oo. §=182 
Suket, in Sirmtr ‘es se vee 70, 72 
Sulaiman ... sea ‘aes sea sae ee 150 
Sumeru, mt. ws awe sae sea 114, f. 


Sundarpur, Barah Kalan een wa oe = OD 
superstitions, in Spiti 51; and ceremonies, 
relating to dwellings in the Pafijib. 122, ff. 
Sdrapala I., Pala k. 285, 256, 241; alias of 
Vigrahapala I., genealogy of, etc. 244, ff., 248 
Strapdla, (I. ? or Il.) Pala k, 235, £, 241, 
genealogy, etc. aus as 244, ff., 245 
Suratha k, eee ove eee das we 187 
Sdrya g. ss. ies as ove wo. 120 
Suthré-Sh&his, scobarial: marks of «. 12] and n. 
Sutlej, riv., ancient mounds on its banks 


53; seene of a Sikh defeat ... ee 171,178 
svavarga, community .. ae os . 260 
swastika, sdiid, satid, ceremonial mark woe 127 
Swat, and the Shah Daula sect 28 ; 299 
Sweeper, a tabu in the Pafijab oes we Oo 


Tabus in the Paijab ... one ive 54, if. 
Taghdumbash Pamir, and Dr. Aurel Stein... 200 
takd, two pice = ex. ese we 29 
Taklamakan desert, ae ‘Dr. ‘Auvel Stein ... 297 
Talajangha, father of k. Bharata... wo. 112 
Télikéta, battle, in which Tirumala was 
killed ... ove eae eae one we O94 
tdmdaku, tobacco... aed ous ae 176 
Tambirdn, Zamorin, a chief ... Ws ww. 54 
Tamil, co., and the Chdlas 8; and the 
Telugu-Chédas wise ass coe . 10 
Tamil, lang. of the Ariydr plate inscrips. 
12,14 n., 16 n. inscrips. near Kodai Kanal 
54; 159, ££; special development of vowels 


164.; 165, ff.; 168, ££; 201, ff. 
Tammusiddhi, a Telugu-Chéda 10 and n. 
tdnrakitta, Sk., tobacco sai ae coe L7G 


Taneja, Arora sept, ‘abus among = «+. ae «856 


Tang dyn., extension of power under wee 209 
tapt mudrd, pilgrimage stamp . 121 and n, 
73; 182 


Tara, goddess ».- sab aT ses 
Tarandth, and the Pala dyn. ... 233, 043, 245, fF. 
Tarba, goddess «+. ose one ate vee AZ 
Tarim Basin, ancient civilization IN o.0 vee 297 
Tashkurghan, in the Pamirs, and Dr. Aurel 


Stein ote aie due w 900 
Tatakapala, Raghunandana, g. ee we 134 
Tatis, débris strewn areas of Khotan 301, £. 
tattoo marks, as pilgrimage stamps ... ore i | 
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Telidha, in,  .. re sis vee DOT 
Telugu, co., and the Chédes 7, 8andn., and 
the Chéla Empire 85; and the Reddis of 
Kondavidu... eee “te, <wan09;F 
Telugu, lang., in ‘uaovion: 97; 159, ff.; special 
development of vowels 165, ff.; 188 ff. ; 
201, ff, 
Telugu-Chéda family 7,8, 9 and n.; 84, #5 92 n. 


Teri Sholi, Musalmén fagirs ... vee 120 n. 
Tetrawa, Titarawa ee eis aa vos 209 
Thanesar, tabu in ees ai we «56 
Thale pass, in Tibet, not identified we» 60, 61 


Thépd, ceremonial mark 127, f.; and Vaish- 


nava purificatory observance ose 130 n. 
thard, a ceremonial mark =... eee woe 128 
thatch, a tabu ... ase ove w. 56 


Thse-dbang-dongrub, Ladakhi rniiiiater .. 68 
Thse-dbang-rab-batan-rnam-rgyal, Ladakhi 
prince .. “ we 68 
Hfline-d bangvaani feval, Tibetan kk . eee oe = 64 
Thse-dpal-dongrub-rdorje-rnam-rgyal La- 
dakhi k, se tie ‘een (68 
Thsering-malig of es Purge chief, song 
of ss 64, ff. 
TMbba Rai-ka, a mound: on the Sutlej] bank 53 
Tibet, W., conquered by k. Nyima-mgon. 5/7, 59 
Tibet, Ww. Songsfrom .. ww. «=. 57, ff. 
Tikka IL, k., and Irumadi-Tirukkélattidéva 86 
Tikkana-Sémay4jin, court poet to Manmas- 
siddha of Nellore _... eee ose we ©6884 
tikshna, afiery spy = ses 
Tilakanéréyana (Manu ]-masittarasan, a Te- 
lugu Chéda re ll 
Tilunga- Vidya, a Telugu-Chéda of N ellore ] 
Timmaraja (Udagiri) Karnata k. ase oes §=96 
Tippalidévi, queen sa ove 92 n. 
Tirukaéladéva-Maharaja, a Telugu-Chéda 11, 86 
Tirukalatideva, Allu, a Telugu-Ohéda 11, 86 
Tirukkévalar, in 8, Arcot, inscrips, at jee 
Tirumala, Ramaraja-Tirumalayyadéva-Mahaé 
raja, a Karnata, rnler of Udayagiri 94; 
or Tirumalal., k. ... axe 96, 97 
Tirumala, in N. Arcot, inscrip. at... 0093 De 
Tirumalaiyadéva, and Vira-pratipa Vira- 
Bhujabala Tirumaladéva-Maharaja, a Vi- 
jayanagara = ss. oro tee wee OA 
Tirumalayandan, MAlAdhara si vei «. 137 
Tirondgisvaram-Udaiyadr templein N&gapudél 87 
Tirupati, in Godavari dist., inscrip, at, 93; or 
Vénkataédri ... sis i’ oe §=129; 189 
Tiruppasdr, in Chingleput dist., Telugu- 
Chéda inscrips. at as. aie Sai vee 10 
oa or sie ae) 
BYyAa are aoe wee 136 
Tiruyélangadu, | in N. rons diat,, “Telugu. 
Choda inscrips. at... 10; 86n. 
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Tiruvannamalai, in 8. Arcot dist, Chila 
feudatory inscrips. at ‘és ove «. §=87 

TiruvarangapperumAalarayer, Rangésa vee 137 

Tiruvarangattandddi, the, a work i Amu- 
dan of Arangam tes 


oe 129 
Tiruvorriydr, in Chingleput cine, “Telugu- 
Chéda inscrips. at =. see «» 10 


Tiruvéymoliof Nammélvar, a work by Satari 


189, 140 
Titaréwa, Tetriwa, Pala inscrip. at ... eee 239 
tobacco, a tabu ss. see vs oe «56 


Tobacco, was it in vogue in 1600 P we 176 
Topary (Polonnaruwa) an account of the 
ruins of... ake ‘ae ‘se 110, ff. 
topes, of Ramagrama, etc. we «=>: 1554, 156 
Travers, J. Benward, Collector of Nellore 
and Ongole in 1802-03 es 97 


Treasury, replenishment of the, in the Artha- 
sastra of Chanakya ... oe 260 
Tribhuvanachakravartin Réjagandagépala. 
deva, probably also called Madurfntaka-Pot- 
tapi-Chéla Srirangandtha, a Telugu-Chéda 
of Nellore 


eee eee see eee 86 
Tribhuvyanamalladéva- -Chédamab&rdja we «CD 
Tribhuvanap 4la, Pala Yuvardja 244, £., 247 
Tribhuvanaviradéva, Kuldttunga IIL. 10 n. 


Triléchana, Sk. for Mukkanti, a semi-mythi- 

cal Pallava k. .. us see ae 85 n. 
tripundra, a Kshatriya caste mark ...  ... 119 
Tripurantakam, in Kurnool dist., inserips at 


9; 85, 88; 92 
Tripuréridéva, a Kaékatiya feudatory 86, 83 
Troubles of Love, The, a Pafijabi song we 149 


Tsandavolu, cap. of the Velanéndu chiefs ... 7 
Tulu, lang. 159, ; 188; special deve- 
lopment of vowels : 189, ff; 201, ff. 
Tuluvas, usurped the rule of Vijayanagara... 93 
Tundira, co., conquered by Virdipéksha 


we AS 
tirf?s, musicians ... ose oe 40 
Turkestan, Chinese, and Dr. Aurel Stein » 297 
Turki army of Skardo, the Hor ae we 67 
Turks invaded Ladakh aes 63 ; 67 
Turushka dyn., and k. Narasa... ave we «93 
tiryakara, trumpet-blowers ... a8 a. 263 
Udagiri, Timmarfaja, a Karnétak, ... wo» 96 
uddsina, neutral k, ie a isa eve 284 
Udasis, sectarial marks of eo. 12] and n. 
uddsthita, indifferent spies wee awe 264 


Udayagiri, fort, and Krishnarfya 93; or 
Uddagiri, and Ranga JI.94; inscrip. at, 
295; most important Vijayanagara pro- 
vince 96 ; or Rapfir-sima, captured... ata, LOE 

Udayagirirajya, kingdom including most of 
Nellore ... ie sea ar ave O1, 92, 94. 

Upper Oxus Valley ss.  «. 297, 299, 300 
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Upper Wakhan Plateau see . 390 
Uraiyar, Chila cap. rr 8: n,; 85. 
urdhpund, the Vishnpad or Vishnu’ 8 foot. 
print, a sectarial mark soe aes 119, f. 
Usha 64 ose ves «. 180, 183, 186. 
utsava, festival ... * eee w. 50 
Utsir grant, inscrip of Ratios VI dis we 95 
Uttara, son of Viréta ... ie 179, 181, 185. 


Vadhilanatha, Mudaliyaéndan, a disciple of 
Raiminuja ... se cos wwe 136 

Vaduganambi (Tamil) or Aodhraptrna » 129 

Vahishtem Mano, one of the Amesha Spentas 


1, 2 

Vaidumbas, conquered by ParantakalI. .. 7 
Vaidyadeva, k. of Assam vee vee 241 
Vaishnava, sectarial marks 119, 120 aad n., 

121 n; Gospel, and Asahraptria 129; 

purificatory observances 1380 n.; cave at 

Badimi i on iss ive eee 255 
Vans Agnew, Mr., murdered ... e172, 175 n, 
vanya, forest produce ... des ste we 260 
Varada, g. sus ste . 134, f., 140, 144. 
vardhaki, carpenter =... ee fee wee 268 
vardhapundra, a Brahman pauls mark eee 119 
varga, communities ... nae ‘ee ee 264 
Varun, g of the Western quarter... ee 127 
Varuna, g ave ase ee eee we «CG 
Vasishtha... See sie — Ses . 187 
Vasudéva, g. hg ie 178, 186 
Vatary&lhi, a writer on policy we eee 808 
Vatsésa ene its ‘a ai ove 137 
Vatsyanatha, NadAddr-Alvar, : a a sate of 

RémAnuja «ee nee te . 136 
Vayu, g. of the N. W. quarter sae 127 
Veda, the, and Armaiti 4andn.; and Haur- 

vatat and Ameratat ... as see 5, 6 
Vedas, the, and R. Pischel ose 2, £. 
Vedanta systems... ee .. 129, andn, = 
Vedirthasaxgraham, Veddrthasankshépan, 

work ss. - " 188 
Velanindu chiefs of Taandavélu see 7, 8 n. 


Véllore, and the Vijayaenagaras see oe OF 
Vélugoti, family name of the Vukatagiri 


Zamindaérs see as eee wee 97 
Véma, a Reddi k. “a ‘ve sie 88, f. 
Véngi, cap of Vira- Chéda 7audn, 8 and n. 
Venka, a Telugu-Ohéda chief .. . Sandn. 
Venkata I. k, second Vijayanagars dyn. 

94; and Ceylon aie «. 95 and n. 


Venkata IL, k., perhaps sslled Venkatapati- 
déva 95; grant of 0 ane dos. es 
Vénkatadri, Tirupati ... 129, 137, 139, 140, 143 
Venkatadri Ayyavaru, a Vijayanagara k. ...95n, 
Venkatagiri Zamindars in the Vijjayanagara 
period ... soe 


oeq eee owe ees 7 
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Venkatapati, a Venkatagiri Zamindar oe 97 

Venkatapatidéva, Vijayanagara k., perhaps 
Venkata Il ,imserips. of ... »- 95 and n. 

Venkayya, Mr V,and Viripaksha ... 


12 n, 
vermicelli, sewty di, a tabu ia ae §=95 
Vibhishana, brother of Ravana ‘ee we LY 
Vidyanagara, ¢, founded by Harihara... 90, f. 


Vidyarinya,asage ... we 89 
Vigrahapila I, (or V, II. or TI. ) "988, f, 
altas Strapila I eennlony of, etc, 244, 245 and 
n , 246, 248 
Vigrahapala II., genealogy of, etc. .. 244, £., 248 
Vigrahapala IiI., genealogy of 244, f.; in- 
scrips. of es 247, £, 
Vegrihydsanan sands suteunavs Vigrihya 
ydnam sandhdya ydnam sambhiyapraydénam 
cha, Neutrality after proclaiming war or 
after concluding a treaty of peace ; etc. ... 309 
vihdras, at Sank&sya 152; and Pataliputra .., 155 
Vijaya-Bukka alias of Vira-Bukka ... 92 and n. 
Vijaya-Gaudagoépéla, a Pallava chief... ww. 8&5 
Vijayanagara dyn. 89, ff, 93 and n., 94, 96, f. 
Vijayanagara, c. founded 89, ff. ; siege of, etc. 98, 95 
Vikramasirahapura, or Nellir 10; and the 
Ohédas ... és - sai 84 n., 86, ff. 
vikshepa, transference ... exe sa ow 264 
Vi{llasapura, tn., Pala grant issued from ... 239 
Vimaladitya, E. Chalukya k. ... -» ?¢ and n- 
Vinikonda, co, conquered by RangalI. .. 9% 
Virabhadra of Rajahmundry, a Reddi chief 


Q2n., 93 

Vira-Bukka, alias Vijaya-Bukka, Pon 2 
name of Vira- “Vijaya ws - ss 92 
Vira-Chéda, a viceroy of Véugi ooo «7 and n. 
Viradeva, Abbot of Nalanda ... sé wwe 290 


Virapratipa Saddsiva, k., later Vijayana- 
gara dyn. cones 94 
Vir aprathpa-éit Rimachandraré sve cee 
Rima IV se . 95 
Virapratapa Virabbujabala “Cir dialuiaen: 
Maharaja, perhaps Tirumalaiyadéva oe OL 
Virapratapa Vira-Ramadéva-Maharaya, later 
Vijayanagara dyn. perhaps Rama IV. 95 and n. 
Vira-Saivas or oe their literary 
activity... - e see wee 200 
Vira-Sémésvara or Karnitaka ‘Sémééa, Hoy- 
sala k ... ses ose or it. UE 
Vira-sri-Sdvauna-Odaya, @ Visuvanegacs k, 91 
Virita, father of Uttara ses ew. 179, 181 
Vira-Vijaya, or Vijaya-Bukka, alias Vira- 
Bukka, a Vijayanagara chief ons woe 
Virtdhaka, g.  «. 
Virtpaksha, Ariyur Plates of, by T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao M.A. a 12, £. 
Virttpaksha, Virapratdpa Vird Tpaksha]- raya, 
Mahartya, a Vijayanagara k.92; bore the 
title Praudhadévariya, <n <a 93 n. 


92 
, 148 


eas ond sae 
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Virtpakshapura, tn. ws sete we 1 
Vishnu, footprints as seetarial marks 119; 
121;130 and n., 131;137 n; 188; 140; or 


Kamalésa ... ‘is 144; 148, 149; 179 
Vishnu (Jamfrdhana) temple at Gay& 140, 142 
Vishnupad temple, Gayé Seas «. 236 


Vishvandtha, composer of the sem hd Pat 
grant ... - oes « 12 

Visravas, father of Ravana es wut ee 179 

Visvaripa, father of Zakshapéla, Bengal k. 


243, 248 
Vitthalasvémin temple at Hampe _s.. we 96 
Vohumano, a Yarathushtrian spirit ... 2, ff. 
Vraja tn. ... sé is we 182, 185 
eydvahdrika, supdat, of a or commerce .. 263 
vydyama, industry ix eee dae .. 283 
Wakkan Plateau, the Upper .. =e Soe 300 
Wala Olay Seal of Pushyémna ... . 145 and n. 
Wall, the Great, of China... soe wes 297 


washing of the head, a tabu ... sas we «=56 
wastd, jagithp sas sie ese owe 124 
Water-carrier caste, Sakka, tabus among .. 56 
Watters, and Gandhara 152; and the Aééka, 
etc., 158, ff. 
weddings in Gurgaon w«. a dis ve 126 
awiré or birt dues payable to a Brahman 
318 and n. 
woien, and tabus 64, ff.; and caste marks 
in §. India... ee Shas a és 19) 
wood carving in India... ~ se se wee 145 


Yadavadri ue ue « 1443 


Yadava-Naréyana Peruméal, Vienna benipls 
in Nagapuddl .. vee ons oe wo «687 


Yadavaprakasa, the advaitic aseetie, Pre. 
ceptor of Ramanuja ... os 131, ff, 186 
Yadavas ... eee ius tes eee §=1793 184 
Yadugiri, Yatigiri see one 144, f, 

Yakshapéla, Yakskapéla, Péla kei inserip. of 
240 ; 243; genealogy, ete. «.. 244, 246, 248 
Yam ri, g. of the 8. quarter ... ay se.127 
Yama, g. of death ses - 125 and n. 

Yamuna, or Yamunarya of Srirangam... 129, 
181, 183, 186, 188, f£, 144 


ydna, marching «. = aes ae . 803 
Yarada, g. ei. ee ave 13], ff , 186 
Yaragid inscrip. coe ere coe ase OG 
Yarkand ... ae one Se ise vee B00 
Yasin, Chinese army in vores wee 299) 
Yathisa, Ramanuja .... ia wee 142 
Yatt-Dharma Samuchchayam, a work by 
Yadavaprakasa - 136 
Yatirdjavaibhavam, The, of “Aoahractete 
(Life of Rémanuja) by S. Krishnasvami 
Arzyangar, M.A. os ssi 129, ff. 
Yogavrittam, The conduct of Government 
officers oe se “us ae 1.» 2H? 
YOJONG — ane ens oe ae 263 
yoniposhaka, those who rear eaiieies 263 
Yudhishthira, the Pandu ... 177, 181, £.,185 
Yasaf and Zulaikhan, taleof ... 0 .. se 149 
"aZam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal, k. of Ladakh ... 66 
Zamorin, Tambirdn ave ar veo 
Zangskar ose see teste nee OD 
Zarathushtra ... aa vee 2,5, 6 


Zarathushtrian, reformers and the numeral 
seven 1, 2; and fire 3; religion and mono- 
theism ... ve «= COG 

Zébu’n-nissa, sbachiee of ee waaay .. 82 

Zlaba-mgon, Tibetan prince, traditional son 
of R. Nyima-mgon «a. woe OG 
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nahisaniya. 
oahisikka, 
aahisio. 
Tahissadi. 
oahihara. 
nahiharu. 
nahihare. 
oahihf, 


nahi. 


AMg. 80. 
Pkt. 598. 
AMg. 439. 

8. 312. 

A. M. 100, 340. 

A. 366», 

M. 3678, 

A. 8. 100, 386. 
Pkt. 426. 
nahi, AMg. 385. 
nahié, Pkt. 885. 
nahivadinam. ‘. 381. 
nahu. M. A. JM.5S. Mg. 14, note 2, 106, 182, 

351, 368, 878, 415, 418. 

meahua. Pkt. 82. 
nahuarakula. M. 184. 
nahuario. JM. 387. 
nahi. Pkt. 182, 878, 
nahuin. AMg. 8. Mg. 182, 378, 879. 
mahuno. 8. 579, 
nahumahana. M, 188. 
mahumahanena. M. 148. 
nahu-y-isava. AMg. 353. 
mahurattana. M. 597. 
mahurapalavini. <A. 100. 
mahulattana, Mg, 597. 
mahusiriparindma. M, 98. 
mahi. Pkt. (except S. Mg.) 378. 
mahiia, Pkt. 82. 
mahii, Pkt. 182, 331. 
mahiig. Pkt. (except 8. Mg.) 378. 
mahiim. Pkt. 182, 378. 
mahiini. Pkt. (except 8, Mg.) 378. 
mahisava. M, JM.S 158, 3278. 
-mahiisavammi, JM. 3664. 
mahéjja. AMg. 460, 513. 
mahenda. M,. Mg. 8. 159. 
mahéndassa, M, 356. 
mahesi. AMg. 8. 57, 157. 
mahesino. §. AMg. 380, 381. 
mahesu. Pkt, 415. 
ma. (All dialects) 94, 114, 150, 185, 486, 
note 2, 516. 


miai, M. 487, 
miam. M. 392. 
mianti. M. 487. 


maaram. M. 392. 


miara. Pkt. 389, 392. 
miasi, M., 487. 
maaha, <A. 392. 


maa. M. 389, 392. 

mai. A, 487. 

maim. AMg. A. 6. 
maindajila. JM, 158, 
maimarana. AMg,. 55. 
miairakkhiya, AMg. 55. 
miilla, AMg, 595. 

miaillayié. AMg. 595. 
maihara, M. 55. 

mai, Pkt. ( A.) 389, 392, 
maina. AMg. JM. 892. 
mainam. AMg. JM. 58, 392. 
maihim. AMg. JM. 392, 
miu. AMg. (text) 148. — 
maiua. M. 375. 

mauoya. AMg. 55. 
manoye. AMg. 356. 
maukka, Pkt. 299. 
maucché. M. 148, 211, 315, 375. 
maupiusajaya. AMeg. 55. 
mauyanga. AMg. 367. 
mauya. AMg. 55. 
maulunga. AMg. 207. 
mausiya. AMg. 148, 315, 
maussia, M, 148. 

miussia. M. 148, 315. 

mai. Pkt. 389. 

mite, AMg. JM. 892. 

mie. M. 392. 

mikim. Ved. 6. 

machali. Gujarathi, 233. 
madambiyaibbha. AMg. 160. 
manaitia. Pkt. 600. 
mianailla. M. 595, 

minamsi, M. 78. 
minamsini. M. 8. 74, 78. 
minana. AMg. 361. 
mainavaio. AMg. 367. 
minshe. SS. 22. 

mini. AMg. 365. 

manini. M. 92. 

minima, AMg. 602. 
mainusamamsa, Meg. 229. 
minusa. AMg. 328. 
manusada, A. 599. 
minusatta. AMg. 597. 
manuse. JM. 366%. 
minusesiivavanna. J M. 172. 
minenam. AMg. 182. 
mitaram. Pkt, 203, note 4. 
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Mathava. OP. 191. 
Mathuru, Dh. 25, 208. 
madaram, Dh. 8. 25, 392, 
madarapiara. 8. (false) 391. 
midi. §. A. Mg. 892. 
madie. 8.3892. 
madapidare. §S. 391. 
madapidaro. §. 391. 
°madimahassa. S. 429, 
madivacchala, ‘§. 55. 
maduka. Mg. 55. 
madakehim. Mg. 376. 
maidughara. §. 55. 
miducchaa. §. 148, 211. 
maducchia, §. 148, 211, 
made, §. 392. 

Madhulu. Dh. 25, 
mayanti, JM. 487. 


mayandamahuayvindehim. JM. 368, 


mayanna. AMg. 37, 276. 
mayaram. AMg. JM. 392. 
mayaro. AMg. 392, 

maya. AMg. JM. 87, 98, 392. 
maiyaie. JM. 392, 

mayao. AMg. 875. 
mayaciru, JS. 85. 
mayacaré. JS. 85. 
mayapiinam, JM. 357, 391, 
mayaplihim, JM. 391. 
mayamosa. AMg, 78. 
mayahim. AMg, 392. 
mayissa. AMg. 405. 
marai, JM. A. 553. 
maram. AMg. 849, note 1, 
maranaa, <A. 602. 

mari. A. 594, 

mariada, A. 599, 

méarijjai. JM. 5438. 
marijjaii, JM. 543. 
marijjami. JM. 543. 
méarijjissami. AMg. 549. 
miridam. §. 573. 
marualaddhatthimo. M. 356. 
marel. M. A. 553. 
miaream. JM. 573. 
marétia. JM, 582. 
miredha, 8. 471, 553. 
mfaresi. M. 553. 

marehisi. M, 528, 553. 
malaidum. Mg. 578. 


malai, M. 204, 

mala& A. 374. 

malam. M. 83, 374. 

malatti, A, 194. 

malatto. M. AMg. JM. 374, 375. 
Maladi. $8. 886. 

maladi. M. 204. 

mialantam. Mg. 397, 558. 

mialahi, <A. 374. 

malahu. A. 374, 

malahé. <A. 874. 

mala. 5S. Mg. M. AMg. JM. 374. 
milaa. M. AMg. JM. 374. 

malai. M.AMg. JM, 374. 

maliu. M. AMg. JM. 874. 

milée. Pkt, (M.S. Mg.) 374, 875. 
miliéo. M.AMg. JM, 8. Mg. 374. 
malina. M. AMg. JM. 374, 
milinat, M. AMg. JM. 374. 
malinam. M.AMg. JM. 5. Mg. 874. 
malado. S. Mg. 374, 

malari, M. 167, 

malisu. M. AMg. JM.8. Me, 874. 
malisi, M. AMg. JM. 374, 
malisum. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 874. 
malasumto. M. AMg. 374. 
malahi. M. AMg. JM. 3874, 
malahi. M. AMg. JM. 374. 
malahim. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 374. 
malahimto, M. AMg. JM. 874, 
malidum. Mg. 578. 

malissasi. Meg. 528, 

male, Pkt. 374, 

maledu. Mg. 553, 

maledum. Mg. 573. 

miledha. Mg. 23, note 2, 471, 553. 
maléntam. Mg, 553. 

malemi, Mg. 5538. 

malehi. Mg. 468, 553. 

malohada. AMg.161. 

magalasi, Mg. 229. 

masa. M. JM. 89, 291. 

masam. AMg. 350. 

masaddha. AMg. 291. 

masammi, AMg. 3668. 

masala. M. 89, 

masalaanta. M. 89. 

masalia, M. 89. 

masiim. AMg. 858. 

masiya. AMg, (text) 148, 
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misu. JS. 812. 

mase. AMg. 3674, 439. 

mihana, AMeg. JM. 250, 3678. 
maihanam. AMg. 250, note 8. 
mahanatia. AMg. 250. 
mihanarisi. AMg. 56. 
mihanartivaga, Pkt. (JM. 2) 250. 
mahanassa. JM. 250. 

mahana. AMg. 357. 

mihant. AMg. JM. 250, 
mihanie. AMg. 885. 

maihappa. M. 834, 

Mahava. ‘SS. 360. 

Mahavasirino. 5S. 383. 

Mahavi. M. 386. 

mahulinga, Pkt. 207. miya. AMg. 54. 
mi. AMg. JM. 85, 145, 313, 415, 417, 418, mifanka, JM. 54. 


fee (ERE. 
498. miyasirao. AMg. 54, 409. 
miaa. S, 54. mir&. Pkt. 176, note 2. 


mittham. Mg, 303. 
mintha. JM. 298. 
mitta. Pkt. (8.) 107, 119, 293. 
mittada. A. 599. 
mittada, A. 71. 
mittanai, AMg. 381. 
mitté. JM. 515. 
Mittea. §. 84. 
Mitteiha. Mg. 366. 
midanga, Mg. 51,101. 
midu. AMg. $8. 52. 
middahai. JM. 222. 
midhuna. 8. 367. 
midhuniim. 8. 367, 
mimam. Pkt. 415. 


mianke. M.D.‘8. Mg. 54. miriya. AMg. 177, 


Miahkavammassa. . 8. 402. mirli, AMg. 177. 
Mianhkavammo. §. 402. milakkhu. AMg. 17, 92,105, 186, 233, 372 


mianga, ‘S. ol. milakkhiinam. AMg, 381. 

mianga. S. 438. milakkhini. AMg. 381. 

miatanha. ‘%S. 54. milaanta. §. 136. 

miataohiaé. S. 54. miliamina, BS. 136. 

miatinhd. §S. 54, milii, AMg. M. 136, 479. 

miatinbia. S. 54. milina. M. JM. S. 136. 

mialoani. <A. 850. miliccha, Pkt, (AMg,) 84, 105, 136, 283. 
miinga. 8S. 51, 101. milukkhaya. AMg. 105. 

miu. AMg. 8. 52. miva. M. AMg. JM. P. 143, 336. 


mimji. AMg. JM. Pali, 74, 101 and note 1. missa. Meg. 64, 315. 


mimjae. AMg. 361. misi, M. 365. 
mimjiya. AMg. JM. 74. misimisanta, AMg. Jif. 558. 


mimdha. AMg. 86, misimisinta, AMg. JM. 558. 
mimdhaga. AMg. 86. misimisimana. AMg. JM. 558. 
mimdhaya. AMg. 86. misimisénta. AMg. JM. 358, 
mimdhiya. Pkt. 86. missa, §, 64, 310. 

miga. AMg. 54. missail. Pkt. 64, 557. 
migaiisabha, AMg. 157. missid. 5. 64. 


migavva. AMg. 54. missida. BS. 64. 
migasirio. AMg. 436. mihokahi. AMg. 347. 


miccu. ‘SS. 52. milia. Pkt, 240. 


miccha. AMg. 84, 105, 136, 238. misa. M. AMg. 64, 315. 
micchatta. JM. 597. misajaya. AMg. 64. 
mijjai. AMg. 477. misaya. AMg. 64. 
mijjanti, AMg. 477. misilia. Pkt. 64, 595. 
mijhjhisamani, AMg, 556. misijjai. AMg. 64, 
mijhjhisamina. AMg. 556. misi~a, AMg. 64. 
minyi. Pkt. 108, note 3. mu. AMg. 85, 417, 198. 
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mua. MM. 219, 485. 

muai. M. 485. 

muanta. M. 397, 485. 

muanti. M. 456, 485. 

muasi. M. 485. 

muasu. M. 485. 

muiiga. M. AMg, JM. 51, 101. 
mud. M., 92. 

mumdha. Pkt. 86. 


mukka. M. JM. AMg. 8. Dh. Mg. 90, 566, 


mukkamittia. §. 566. 

mukkaha, A. 180, 264, 370, 566. 
mukke, M. 3668, 

mukko. Pkt, (JM.) 145, 213, note 3. 
mukkha. §. Mg, 139, 287, 302. 
mukha. P. 190. 

muggara, M.S. 125. 

muccai. M. JM. AMg. 279, 542. 
muccae. JM. AMg. 457, 542, 
muccania, M. 542. 

muccanti, M. AMg. 542. 
muccami. JM. 542, 

muccimsu, AMg. 549. 
muccissadi, §. 542, 549. 
muccissanti. AMg. 549, 
muccihii, AMg. 549. 

muccéjja. AMg. 462, 542. 
muccéjja. AMg. 460, 542. 
mucchai. AMg. 561. 

mucchanta. M. 397. 
mucchamane. AMg. 561. 
muccha. M. 233, 287. 

mujjha. JM. (false), 418. 
mujjhihii. AMg. 527. 

mufica. JM. 8. Mg. 485. 
muiicai. M. 485, 

mufeadi. §. 472, 485. 

muficadu. Mg.§8. 469, 485, 542. 
muficadha. §,. 485. 

muiicanti. JM. M. Mg, 485. 
muficanto, M. 485. 

muficasu, JM. 485. 

muficaha. JM. M. 485. 
muficijjadu, §. 542. 

muiicissadi. S. 526, 

mufcihii, JM. 526. 

muficiada. §. 542, 

muficedi. 8. 472, 485. 
muncedhs. §. 485, 

muiicesi. M. 8. 485. 


muiicehi. §. 485. 

muija. Pkt. 84. 

mufijaana. Pkt. 84. 

mutthi. M, 308. 

mutthind, Pkt. 379, 
mutthippahilena. Dh. 25, 519. 
mutthia, M. 385, 

mutthina, AMg. 379. 

munai. M. AMg, JM. A. 104, 489, 511. 
munadi. JS. 21, 104, 489. 
munaila. M. AMg.§. A. 51. 
muniliahé. <A. 375. 

muni, AMg. 379. 

muniisu. <A, 461, 467. 
munijjasu. A, 461, 467. 
muninam. AMg, 99. 

munio, AMg. 380. 

maniya. AMg. 73. 

munisiha. JM. 436. 

munissa. AMg. 879. 

muni. AMg. 879, 380, 462. 
muniasu. <A. 467, 

munei. A. 84, note 4, 
munedavva, JM. 489, 570. 
munedavvo. Pkt. 21, 
muneyavva. AMg. 489. 
munda. M.S. Mg. 125. 
mundino. AMg. 405. 
mundisihandi, AMg. 405. 
munde. Mg. 428. 

mutta, Pkt. 270, 566. 
muttajila. AMg. 97. 
muttadima, AMg. 97. 

mutté. Pkt, (M.8.) 125, 566. 
muttajala. AMg. 97. 
muttihala. §, M. JM. 125, 184, 200, 
muttahalilla, M. 125, 200, 595. 
mutti, A. 594, 

muttisuham. AMg.171. 
muda. §%. 291. 

mudanga. 8. Mg. 51, 101. 
muddaé. JM, 85. 

muddida. §. 102. 

muddha. AMg. JM. M. 86, 270, 288. 
muddhadahé. <A. 378. 
muddhamia, M. 54. 

muddha. Pkt. 402, 

muddhde. Pkt. (M.) 85, 375. 
muddhanam. AMg. 402. 
muddhinamsi. AMg. 409, 
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muddhinenam. AMg, 402. 


muddhano. Pkt. 402, 
muddhi. A. AMg. 375, 4092, 
muddhena. AMg. 402, 
munati. Pali 489, 

muya. JM, 219, 

muyai. JM. AMg. 485, 
muyadi. JS. 485. 

muyanga. AMg. (text) 101. 
muyantesum. AMg. 485. 
muyanto. JM. 485. 
muyamina. AMg. 485, 
muyasu. JM. 485. 

muyliga. AMg. JM. 51. 
muyitta. AMg. 582, 

muraa, MM. 8. 254, 

murava, AMg. 236, 254. 
muravi. AMg. 254, 
murukkha, §. 22,181, 139, 195. 
murukha. ‘§. (text) 139. 
mulla. M.AMg. JS. 8. 83, 127, 286. 
niusam. AMg. 78, 114, 
musala. Pkt. 66. 

musi’. AMg. 51, 78, 114. 
musivio. AMg. 131. 
musavada. AMg, 78. 
musavadi. AMg. 78. 
musijjamo, M. 455. 

mustind. Mg. 388, 

mustie. Mg. 388. 

muha. M. JM, (false), 188, 348, 418, 
muhaiivviidha. M. 160. 
muham, Mg. 179. 
muhathambha. JM. 308. 
mubabhimjie. AMg. 234. 
muhamahono. 8. 379. 
muhara, Pkt, 94. 

muharé. Pkt. 94. 

muhala, M. JM.S. 257, 603. 
muhalaghanapaavijjantaam. MM. 603. 
muhai. AMg, 465. 

muhiim. Pkt. 180. 

muhido. ‘8. 519. 


muhum, AMg. 181. 
mubutta. M. AMg. JM. 288, 343. 


muhuttam. AMg. 349, note 1. 
muhutiiga. AMg. 70. 
muhulla. Pkt, 599. 

muhé. §. 95. 

muhe, 8. 366%. 


muhenam. M. 182, 

mua, Pkt, 90, 

Miiala. Pkt. 595. 

mialla, Pkt. 595, 

mialliaa, M. 595, 

miillaa, M, 595, 

miidho. M. 145, 

mita, Ved. 489, 

miiya, AMg. 87. 

mila, AMg. 3662, 

mulamsi, AMg. 3664, 

milatia. AMg. 597. 

milattie, AMg. 361. 

milamanta, AMg. 601. 

milamante, AMg. 397. 

milamanto, AMg, 396, 

milini, AMg. 367. 

miilido. §. 345. 

milihi. M. 365, 

mulahimto, Pkt. 365. 

mili. A, 366. 

miilida. §. 158. 

mise. Mg. 462. 

miisedi, Mg. 462, note 2. 

misala, Pkt. 66, 124, 

miisi°, AMg. (text ) 51, 78. 

misido. Dh. 228, 

me. AMg. M, JM. 8. Mg. 85, 169, 415, 418, 
428, 515, 517, 519. 

momthi. Pkt. 86, 

memdha. AMg. 86. 

mimdhaga. AMg. 86. 

memdhi, Pkt. 86. 

mekha, CP, 27, 191. 

mekho, CP. 345. 

megha. P. 190. 

méccha, AMg. M. JM.S, A. 17, $£,105, 136, 
233, 296. 

medambha. Pkt. 166. 

medhi. AMg, 221. 

Menakka. A. 194. 

méntha, Pkt. 293, 

ménda. Pali 293, 

Omitta. M. AMg. JM. §. 109, 119, 293. 

°mitiaka, §. 109, 

°méttapphala, M. 196. 

-mettao, M, 603, 

métti. M, JM. 60. 

métthapurisa, §. 109, 293. 

medhuna, JS, 60. 
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medhavittana. §. 597. 

meyanna. AMg. 276, 

mera. AMg. 5M. 176, 

Meru. A. 100. 

Meruagira, JM. 162. 

Merummi, dM, 379, 

melai. Pkt. (M.} 110, 486, 562. 

melanti. AMg. 486. 

melavai. Pkt. 558. 

melavi. A. 486, 388. 

melavehisi. JM. 528, 552, 553. 

melitti. JM. 582. 

melina. M. 110, 486, 562, 

méllai. A. 588. 

méllantahé. A, 397. 

méllantihé, A. 386. 

méllavi. A. 588, 

mélli, A. 461. 

mélléppine. A. 588, 

meva, Pkt. 336. 

meha. M. A, 188, 367. 

meham, AMg. 148, 

mehara, Pkt. 166, 

mehalg. M. 188, 376. 

mehalie, JM, 875. 

mehalisu. M. 346. 

mehalahi. M..3876, 

mehavi. AMg. 405. 

mehivr. AMeg. 849, note 1, 405. 

mehavibim,. AMg, 405. 

mehuna. AMeg. 60. 

mehnouaya. JM. 60. 

mo. AMg. 85. 

mo. AMg. JM. 313, 415, 417, 498,515 and 
note 3. 

moavaissasi, §, 528, 

moavia. M, 552. 

moaivedi, §, 472. 

moaivemi, §. 552. 

moirehi, §. 552. 

moggara. M.S. 125, 270. 

méccham., Pkt. 528, 526, 

mécchihi, M. 526. 

mécchihu. M. 526. 

mottial. §. 238. 

motfima. §, 288. 

mottimam. §, 238. 

moda. Pkt. 166, 238, 

modaigsam. Mg. 288, 528. 

modaissimi. Mg, 238, 528, 


modia. Mg. 238. 
modia. <A. 288. 
modemi. Mg, 233. 
mona. S.M. AMg. JM. 61. 
monda. Pkt. 125. 
mottayva, Pkt. 570. 
motta. M.S. 125, 
méttia. M.S. 61,,270, 566. 
mottiaiippatti. SS. (false) 160. 
mottiuppatti. §. 160. 
mottiya. JM. 614, 
méttuina. Pkt. 584. 
mottum. Pkt. (M.) 573, 576. 
mottina. M. JM. 586. 
modttha. M, 125. 
moyanie. AMg. 361. 
mora. M.AMg.JM.8§, A. 166. 
moraa. A. 166. 
moraga. AMg. 166. 
moriyaputta. AMg. 134. 
Morifavamsa. JM. 134. 
Moriyavamsinam. JM. 173. 
mori. M. 8. 166. 
moli, M. S$. 61°. 
Molia, Mg. 184, 
molia, A. 238. 
moli. Mg. 166. 
molla. AMg. JM. 127 and note 1, 286. 
mosa. AMg. 78, 
mosa®. Pkt, 51. 
moha, M. 166. 
mohakkhoha. JS. $19. 
mohakkhohavihiino. JS. 234. 
moha. AMg. 365, 516. 
mohda. M. 361. 
mohidamading. SS. 388, 
mohu. A. 34 note 4, 
mha. M. 419. 
mha. Pkt. (M. 8.) 96, 268, 313, 387, 413, 
498. 
M. §. JM. Mg. JS. 85, 96, 145, 269, 
284, 318, 478, 498. 
mhu. Pkt. 498. 
mho, Pkt, (M.) 96, 268, 313, 498, 
ya 
ya. AMg. JS. JM. 16, 94, 113, 131, 141, 143, 
156, 172, 184, 187, 350, 53, 355, 357, 361, 
366, 367, 367%, 869, 382, 886, 397, 405, 
413, 447, 448, 462, 465, 518, 519. 
yal. Mg. 252, 367% note 2. 
yam. Mg. 252, 487 note 3, 519. 


mehi. 
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yampidena. Mg. 296. 
yajrna. S. 276. 

yanna. P. Mg. 276. 
Yafifaseni. Mg. 276. 
yatthi. Pali 256. 
_yanaddanati. M. 14, note 2. 
yanavada. Mg. 2386. 
yanehim. Mg. 236. 

yati. P. 418. 

yad. P. Mg. 252, 341, 418, 427. 
yadi. Mg. 252. 

yadru. A. 268, 425, 427. 
yadhastam. Mg. 11, 290. 
yadha. Mg. 118, 203, 252. 
yadhagaliiva. Mg. 252. 
Yamadaggi. Mg. 237. 
yamitavai. Ved. 578. 
yampidena. Mg. 236. 
yammantala’. Mg. 236. 
yalahala. Mg. 236. 
yaska. Mg. 252. 

yaske. Mg. 324, note 1. 
yasroti. M, 15. 

yassa. Me. 427. 

yassim. Mg, 348. 

yaso. PG. 227, 253. 
yasnai, (Avestan) 364. 
yahastam. Pkt. (Mg.) 11, 252, 290. 
yahke. Mg. 324, note 1. 
yi. AMg. JM. 417, 460. 
yaa. Mg. 236. 


faim. Pkt, (AMg.) 385, 357, 417, 427. 


°vajt. PG. 253, 406. 

yanai. JM.170, 510. 
yanadi. Mg. 286, 510, 
yauavattia. Mg. 252. 

yanasi. JM. M. 170, 510. 
yanai. AMg. 510. 

yanadi. Mg. 510. 

yinimi. AMg. JM. 170. 
yinimo. AMg. 170. 

yanasi. Mg. 237, 510. 
yanahi. Mg. 185, 510. 
yania. Mg. 591. 

yanida. Mg. 560. 

yanidam. Mg. 236. 
yanidavva. Mg. 570. 
yanidavvam. Mg. 236. 
yaniyyadi. Mg. 11, 236, 252. 
yaniséamha, Mg. 236, 814, 534. 


yanissimo. Mg. 534. 
yaniadi. Mg. 11. 

Yanua. Mg, 118. 

ya (ne). Mg. 236. 

yatisa. P. 190, 245, 252. 
yadamétiaka. Mg. 109. 
yadi. Mg. 252, 

yamaki. Pkt. 454. 
yamada. Mg, 391. 
yayade. Me. 286. 

yala, Mg, 237. 

yavanti, AMg. 857. 
yivi, AMg. JM. 148, 427, 
yasi. Meg, 455. 

yasair., Pkt. 200, note 1. 
yasadar. Pkt. 200, note 1. 
yaha. Meg. 427. 

yaham. AMg. 172. 
Yina. Mg. 236, 

yinna. Mg. 58. 

yidindie. Mg. 16. 

yiadi, Mg, 287, 482. 
yianta. Mg. 482. 
yiantam. Mg. 397. 

yiva, Mg. 482. 
yivantavaica. Mg, 233, 
Yivasi. Meg. 482, 
yivavidda. Mg. 552. 
yivesi. Mg. 482, 

yihi. Mg. 65, 332. 

yu. JM.185. 

yuga, Mg, 252. 

-yuge. Mg. 256. 

yujjho. Mg. 11, 280, 
yujjhaskamanam. Meg. 324, 
yutta. Meg. P. 252. 
yumhatisa. P, 245, 252. 
yuyyha. Mg. 11. 

yuva, VG. 253. 

yuvadj. Mg. 90. 
yudialivamina. Mg. 156. 
yilaka, Mg. 238, 

yulake. Mg. 350. 

ye. Mg, 324, 425. 
yeigtha. (Sakari) 24. 
yettia. Mg. 153. 

yéttika. Mg. 103. 

yedu. Mg. 473. 

yeva. Mg. P. 11, 90, 95, 252, 386. 
yevva. P. Mg. 90, 90. 
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rakkhida. 8S. 390. 
ot ney a rakkhidum. Dh. 25. 
yogyo. AMg. 465. rakkhéjja. AMg. 462. 
°yollaka, PG, 253, rakkhejjahu. A. 463. 
yoalai. Mg, 217. rakkemo. Pkt. 463. 
yealai. <A, 217, ragga. Pkt. 566. 
ycilam. Mg. 217. raggas. Pkt, 566. 































raccasi, A, 202. 

raccha. M.§. 280. 
-racchae, M. 375. 

rajassa, §, 409. 

rajja. M. AMg. JM. $%. 83, 279. 
rajjandi. Pkt. 275. 
rajjasu. M. 467. 

rajjiht. AMg. 527. 

rajjio. AMg. 387. 
Yafijiina, JM. 586. 
ranjeha, M. 471. 

raina. P. 276, 399. 
ranto. P. 276, 399. 
Yatthi. M. 347. 

ratthika, PG. 10, 88, 198. 
ratthe. PG. 198. 

ranna. M.AMg. JM, A. 1492. 
rannadaa. <A. 599, 

ranna. AMg. JM.S§. 399. 
rannau. M. 346, 365. 
ranno, AMg. JM.S. 399. 
ratta, M.JM.'S. 270, 291, 8669, 566, 
rattagani, JM. 367, 
rattaccha, JM. 156, 
rattadi, A. 599, 

ratti, M. 87, 

rattiandhaa, M. 162. 
rattim. JS. 87, 
rattidivaham. JS. 87. 
rattimmi, 8. 386. 

rattIl, §S. 87. 

rattoppala. §. 159. 
radana, SS. D. 11, 97, 132. 
radanachatthim, §. 519. 
radanamuura, §. 123, 
radanaim. S, 11. 
radanina. JS. 350. 
radanavalie, %. 385. 
Radié. A. 192, 385, 
Radie. A.S. 5, 99. 

Radie. Pkt. (8.) 5. 

ranta. S. 582. 

rantiina. P, 586. 


ycistha. Pkt. (Sakara ?) 217, 
yjaa. Meg. 217. 
yjalai, <A. 217. 
yyeva. P. Mg. 8. (2?) 11, 28, 95, 324 and 

note 5, 336. 
yyévva. Mg. 95, 
yhannayyhananta. Mg. 236. 
yhatti. Mg. 236. 

ra, 

raaa. M. 186. 
raana. §.M.11,182 and note 2, 6038. 
raanamuura, 8. (text) 128. 
raanai. M. 367. 
raandim. A, 359. 
raada. M. 204. 
raabhinna. M. 102, 
rai. Dh. JM. 25, 3668, 
raiaro. Pkt. 312, 
raigharammi. JM. 3664. 
’raiyavacche. AMg. 409. 
°raiyasirasio. AMg. 407, 409. 
railliya, AMg. 595. 
raiviramalajjido. M. 376. 
raissa, M. 379. 
raihara. M. 184. 
raiharahimto. Pkt. 365. 
Raie. M. 5. 
raena, M, AMg. 409. 
raenam. AMg. 409, 
racha. M. 471. 
rakkhai, Pkt, 463, 
takkhania, §. 571. 
rakkhania. §. 94. 
rakkhanta. AMg. 397. 
rakkhasa. M. AMg. JM. §. 820. 
Rakkhasam. M. 324 and note 5. 
rakkhasai. M. 858. 
rakkhasinda, AMg. 160. 
rakkhasi. AMg. 320. 
rakhkhasi, Pkt. 193. 
rakhkhasu. Pkt. (M.) 467, 
rakkhasenda, M. 159. 
rakkhibhuamga, M. 184. 
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randina, S. 275, 584, 

ranna, AMg. JM. 399, 519. 
ranno, AMg. JM. 399, 
raphasa. CP. 191. 

ramamdi. ‘S. 275. 

ramanijja. M. JM, AMg. JS, 91, 134, 138. 
ramania, 8. 91, 138. 

ramate, P, 457. 

ramade, §. 457. 
ramantassa. M. 3897. 
ramanto, AMg. 397. 
ramandi. Pkt. 275. 
ramandi. 8. 275. 

ramamha. Dh. 47]. 
ramaha. Pkt. (Dh.) 456, 474. 
ramamo. M., 456. 

ramavénti. M, 552. 

ramia, Pkt. 589. 

ramium. Pkt. 576, 

ramijjai. Pkt. 538. 

ramidum. 5S. 575. 

ramiyyate. P. 252, 457, 038, 
rame, AMg. 457. 

raméppi, A. 300, 588. 
raméppinu. A, 588 

ramévi, A. 184, 300, 588. 
rampa. Pkt, 208. 

rampai. Pkt. 208. 

yamphai. Pkt. 208, 

Rampha, OP. 191. 

rammai. Pkt, 538. 

rayam. AMg. JS. 409. 
rayana. AMg. JM. JS. 97, 132. 
rayanamaya, JM. 70. 
°rayana-m-Alenam. AMg, 353. 
rayanaim, 8. 11. 

rayanaos. JS. (text) 390. 
rayanamaiya. AMg. JM. 70. 
rayanamaya. AMg. JM. 70. 
Rayanavali. Pkt. 36. 

rayani. AMg. 182, 141. 
rayanujjala. JM. 158. 

rayane. AMg. 307, 
rayayamays. AMg. 70. 
rayasa. AMg. 408. 

rayie. AMg. 361. 

yavai. Pkt. (AMg. A.) 473, £94. 
yavanna, A. 91, 251. 

ravahi. M, 365. 

ravino. M. 379. 


ravissa. MM, 379, 

ras. (Avesti) 320. 

rasanh, (Avesta) 320. 

rasa. Pkt, (AMg. JM. PG.) 3 ¢ 
350, a ATS a 

rasao, AMg. 69. 

rasamanta. AMg. 601, 

rasamantaim. AMg. 397. 

rasiala. M, 186, 

rasala, Pkt. 595. 

rasolldlla. §. 111. 

rassi. Pkt, 812. 

rassino, §. 879. 

raha, Pkt. (MA) 188, 245, 442, 443. 

rahajogga, AMg. 376, 

rahatta. M., AMg. 142. 

1ahasa. M, 188. 

rahassa, AMg. M. JM. 8. 182, 315, 854. 

rahahi. A. 368. 

raha. M. 515, 

rahdniya. AMg. 89. 

rahidaparikammo, JS. 402. 

Rahundha. M. 188. 

rahe, Pkt, (AMg.) 68, 345, 

rahokamma. AMg. 345. 

ria. M.S. A. 139, 157, 166, 399. 

raatila, §. 168. 

raam, §. 348, 399. 

raana. Pkt. (JM.) 399. 

raano. AMg. JM. 399. 

raammi, Pkt. 399. 

raarakkhidaim. 8. 182. 

raasala, 8, 319. 

riasilasamthinad, $8. 71. 

raasiribhiana. M. 98, 

riasiria. M. 385. 

ria. §. AMg. JM, 397, 399, 400. 

radu, Pkt. 399, 

rago. Pkt. 399. 

rainam. Pkt. 399. 

fiino. AMg. JM. S. 399, 438. 

raadu. Pkt. 399. 

riido. Pkt, 399. 

ridsumto. Pkt. 399. 

raahi. Pkt, 399. 

ridhimto. Pkt. 399. 

riio, AMg. 99. 

riimdija. AMg. 87. 

riikka. Pkt. 598. 

rainam. Pkt. 399. 
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raing. JM. 188, 399. 
riimyae. AMg. 132 note 1. 
raino. AMg. JM. 399. 
rainna. AMg. 151. 
riinnakulani. AMg. 367. 
riimmi. Pkt. 399. 

°raiya. AMg. 87. 

railla, M. 595. 

rai. AMg. M. 87. 

rainam. AMg. JM. 399, 436, 447. 
raibhoyana. AMg. JS. 87. 
raisara, JM. 158, 

raisu. M. 387. 

rdisum. Pkt. 399. 
raisumto. Pkt. 899, 

raihim. AMg. JM. 399. 
riihimtv. Pkt. 399. 

riula, JM. D. 168. 

rie. Pkt. AMg. JM, 399. 
riena. JM, 899, 

raesi. M.§. 57, 157, 379. 
riesino. 8. 379. 

riesum. Pkt. 399. 

riehim. Pkt, 399. 

rio. M. AMg, 845, 879, 386, 899, 413. 
ragadosa, AMg. 196, 
rigaddosa, AMg. 196. 
ragaddosidayo. AMg. 380. 
rica. OP, 191], 256. 

raca. OP. 27, 191 note 1, 399. 
racanam. CP. 191 note 1. 


radia. P. OP. 153, 237, 276, 397, 399. 


ricifio. OP. P. 237, 276, 399. 
racing. CP. 237, 

racini. OP, 237. 

ricino. CP, 237. 

rijattla, Mg. (text) 168. 

rajam. CP. P, 191 note 1, 348, 399. 
raja. OP. P. 191 note 1, 399. 
Radhi. 8. 257. 

rioa. Pkt, (JM.) 899, 

ridi. 8. 87, 

Rama. §. 360. 

Rimakanha, M, AMg. JM. §. 52. 
Rimammi. 8. (false) 3662. 
Rama-Rivaninam. $8. 360. 
Raimido. Pkt. (M.) 204, 365. 
raya, AMg. JM. 87, 399, 
ravatla, JM. 168. 

rdyam. AMg. JM. 348, 399, 





rayakulagamini. AMg. 405. 
rayakulehimto. AMg. 369. 
rayagai. Pkt. 65. 

Rayagihe, Pkt. 68. 

rayano. JM, (text, incorrect) 399. 
rayamacca. AMg. 156, 

rayarisi. AMg. 56. 

ryarisinmi. AMg, 379, 
rayarisissa. AMg 379. 

riyaleha, AMg. 343. 
rayasantiydim. JM. 367. 
rayassa,. AMg. JM. 399. 
rayahanie. AMeg. 99. 
rayahanimsi. AMg, 386. 

raya. AMg. JM. 71, 357, 899, 400. 
rayanam. AMg. JM. 399, 
rayano. AMg. JM. 399, 436, 447. 
raya-y-u. JM. 358. 

Ravana. A. 360. 
Ravana-Ramaha. A. 360. 
rasimsi. AMg. 379, 
rahudttharia®, Pkt. 589. 

riu, AMg. M. 56, 164, 186. 
riuno. M. 880. 

tiurdino. §. 400. 

riuvveya. AMg. 56, 139, 195. 
rii. M. 380. 

riina. M. 381. 

Titisu. M. 381. 

riihim. M., 381. 

rikka. M. 566. 

rikkasi. AMg. 516. 

rikkha. M.AMg. JM. §. 56, 318. 
ticdim. §. 56, 358, 413. 

riccha. M. AMg. 8. 56, 57, 318. 
Rittha, M.A. 142, 

rittha. AMg. 142, 

Titthaga. AMg. 142. 

Ritthanemi. JM. 142. 

titthaya. AMg. 142. 

ritthimatii, Pkt. 203 note 4. 
ritthdmaya. AMg. 70, 142. 

tina. M. JM. 56, 57. 

ritta. M. 566. 

rittha. JM. 270. 

tidu. 8. 56, 

riddhi, M.AMg. JM. JS. 8S. A. 56, 57, 333. 
riddhihi, §. 386. 

riddhio, M. 387. 

riddhina, JS, 350. 
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AMg. 380. 
tisabha. AMg.8. 56. 
risaha. M. AMg. 56. 
risi AMg. JM.8 56. 
risio. §. 380. 
riittha. AMg. 517. 
riyante, AMg. 457. 
rua. M. 468, 495. 
ruai. A. M. 495. 
ruantammi. M. 3897. 

M. 456, 495. 
M. 495. 

M. 468, 495. 
A, 284, 455, 495. 
M. 495. 
ruavia. M. 952. 
ruavei. M. 552. 
Pkt, 385. 

M. 596. 

AMg. 257. 

Pkt. 385. 

Pkt. 385. 

Pkt. 385. 

Pkt. 385. 
ruchi. M. 468, 495. 
Rukkini. Pkt. 277. 
rukkha, M. AMg. A. JM. 6S. 6, 257, 32) 

36 62. 

rukkhae. ‘SS, 3674, 
rukkhadalajamsi. AMg. 309. 
rukkhatta. AMg. 597. 
rukkhattic, AMg. 364. 
rukkhatto. Pkt. 365. 
rukkhamilamsi. AMg, 366%. 
tukkhamiile. AMg. 366°. 
rukkhavadide. S 370. 
rukkhasu. A. 866. 
rukkhaseanake. §S. 360, 367%. 
tukkhahnm. A. 369. 
rukkha, AMg. 89, 867%. 
rukkhdim. AMg. 358. 
rukkhani. AMg. 358. 
rukkho. Pkt, 366%. 
rukma, Pkt. 277. 
rugga, M. 276. 
ruccai. <A. 488. 
ruceadi, %. 197, 488. 
ruccham. Pkt. 529. 
rucchahé. A. 368. 
rucchidu. <A. 865. 


Tisao. 


ruanti. 
ruasi. 
yuasu. 
ruahi. 
ruami, 


rul, 
yuirl. 
ruila. 
rula. 
Tula. 
ruil. 
rule. 


rujjhai. Pkt. (A.) 507, 546. 
ruddhi. AMg. 52. 

rnnujhuni, <A. 461, 

runna, M. 566, 

rudatu. 8, (false) 495. 

trudida. S. 566, 

rudissamo. §. 529. 

Rudda. Pkt, 268. 

Ruddo. Dh. 25. 

rnddhi. A. 565. 

Rudra. Pkt. 268. 

rnndhai. AMg, 507. 
rundhasu. M. 507. 
rundhijjai. Pkt. 546. 
rundhevinu. A. 507, 588, 
rundhehi. 8. 507, 

ruppa, Pkt. 277. 

Ruppi. AMg. 277. 

Ruppini. AMg JM. 8. 277. 
Rupimmi. AMg. 400. 
Ruppisam. AMg. 405. 

rubbhai, Pkt. (M, JM.) 266, 507, 55, 546, 
rubbhanta, Pkt, (M.) 535, 546. 
rubbhamina, M, 546. 
Rumannido, §. 297, 396. 
Rumaano. 8. 396. 

rumpa. Pkt. 208. 

rompha, Pkt. 208. 

rumbhai. M. AMg. 266, 507, 555. 
rumbhanta. Pkt. 535. 

ruja. AMg. JM. JS. 187. 
royai. JM, 490. 

ruyanti. JM. 490. 

ruyantie, JM. 495. 

ruyamani. JM. 495, 563. 
ruyasi, JM. 490. 

ruyasu. JM. 499. 

iuyaha, JM. 499. 

royamanim. JM. 490. 

ruvai. M. AMg. A. 246, 405, 497 


ruvanti: M. 473. 
ruvasi. Ved. 204. 
ruvasu. M, 473. 


ruvira. Zigeunerisch 473. 
ruvijjai. Pkt. (M.) 473, 536. 
ruvvai Pkt. (M.) 473, 53b. 
ruvvasu. M. 473, 996. 
ruhira. M, 188. 

ruhirapaham. Dh. 29, 


ria, M. 164, 186. 
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riiadaa. A. 599. 
riiadai, A. 352, 
riakka. A. 194, 
riiahimto. Pkt. 365. 
riem. A. 146. 
ridhi, AMg. 376. 
ridhia. M. 385, 
ruvaga. Pkt. 250, 
rivam. AMg. 465. 
riva-m-adini, JS, 353. 
riuvi. AMg. 405, 
risai. M. 488. 
risiavva, M. 570, 
risijjai. A. 543, 
riseum. M. 578. 
rusesu. A. 527, 

re, Pkt. (A) 25, 71. 
rebha, Pkt. 200. 
reha. M. 376, 436, 438. 
rehdim. A. 359, 438, 
rehau. M. 376. 
rehao. M. 376. 

roa, §. 495. 
°roanesu. M. 371. 
roadi, A, S. 488, 495. 
roanta. M. 397. 
roanti, §. 495. 
roanté, A, 495. 
roantem, A. 397. 
roawia, M. 96, 552, 
ro. <A. 461, 495. 
rolavva, M. 570. 
roittha. AMg. 517. 
roidi, §. 495. 

roi. M, 596, 
roissam, M. 529, 
roiina. M, 586. 
rochi. AMg. 468. 


roccham. Pkt. 523, 529. 


tottavva. Pkt. 570. 
rottudna, Pkt. 584, 
rottum., M. 574, 
rottiina. MM. 586. 
rottinam. M. 585, 
roda. §. 468, 495. 
rodasi. §, 495. 
rodavida. §, 552. 
rodiadi. §. 495. 
rodidum. 8. 495, 574, 
rodisi. §, 495, 


rodissam. §. 529. 

rodiadi. S 495, 544. 

rodesi. §. 495. 

romam. M. 358. 

romamsi, AMg. 404. 

romakivehin, JM. 369. 

roma*co. M. 519. 

romio, AMg, 402. 

royai. JM. 495. 

royanti. AMg. 495. 

royanti. JM. 4965. 

royamaina, JM. AMg. 4985. 

royamani. AMg. 5638. 

rovai. Pkt. (M. JM.) 78, 246, 478, 497, 

rovanti, M. 473, 

rovam, JM. 473, 

roviva. Zigeunerisch 473, 

rovium. JM. 473, 

roviina, JM. 586. 

roviya. JM. 473, 

rovira, Pkt. 596, 

rosa. M, 227. 

rosaitia, Pkt. 600, 

Rohaguttehimto. AMg. 369. 

rohanti. M. JM. 482. 

rohinio. AMg. 486. 

Rohinsakiia. M. (false) 848 note 2, 
la 

laana. Mg. (text) 132 note 2. 

lai. A. 594, 

laia, A. 594, 

laiichim. AMg. 368. 

lakkham,. AMg. JM. 448, 519. 

Lakkhana. AMg. M. JM. $8. 97, 319, 

lakkhané. AMg. 367, 

‘lakkhasé. P. 256 

lakkhidum. Dh. 25, 

lakkhehi. A. 868. 

lagga. M.12 note 4, 

laggai. Mg. A. 197, 488. 

laggae. M. 457. 

laggadi. Meg. 488. 

laggivi. A. 488, 588. 

laggissam. MM. 527, 

laggihii. M. 527. 

laggihisi, M. 527. 

laghu. A. 166, 

langala. Pkt. 260. 

langila. M, 260. 

langhitti. JM. 582. 
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langheum. M. 578, 
hanghéyja. JM. 460. 
danghevi. <A. 588. 

Jacchaido. Muy. 875, 


Jacchi. M. AMg. JM. JS. 8. D. A. 312. 


lacehiilla. ‘8. 595. 
dajjasc. M. 457. 

lajyja. M. 99. 

lajjimi. 8. 94. 
lajjimo. M. 345, 455. 
lajjilua. M. 595. 
lajjiluttana, §. 597, 
lajjaio. M. 376. 
lajjiyai, A. 85. 
dajjira. Pkt. 596. 
lajjt. M. 596. 
layha. Pkt. (JM.) 541, 544, 
lafichana. M. 272, 
laifid. My. 399, 
Initio. Mg. 899. 
lattia. Mg. 808, 
lattha, Pkt. 564. 


latthi. M. AMg. JM. 8. Pah 7, 235. 


latthia. Meg. 303. 
latthia. S. M. 255. 
lattht. M.AMg. JM. 255. 
ladahattanaam. M. 14. 
ladala, Pkt. 260. 
lanni. Mg. 399, 

Janno. Mg. 399. 

lanha, M. AMg. 315. 
lanhaa. M. 315. 

latta. M. 566. 

latti. Mg. 87. 

lattim, Mg. 87. 
lattimdivam. Mg. 87. 
ladana. Mg. 1382. 
ladio. M. 204. 

laddha. M. 270. 
laddhanimassa, §. 402. 
laddhasiso. JM. 411, 
laddhum. AMg. 576. 
Jaddhiina. AMg. 586. 
landdhe. Dh. AMg. 25, 366». 
laddhosadha. ‘§. 223. 
lapati. P, 435. 

lapate, P. 457. 
lapitam. P. 190. 
labbha. AMg, 465. 
labbhai. M, 541. 


labbhadi. Pkt. (8.) 366), 541, 
labbha. Pah, AMg. 465, 
labbhihi, AMg. 541, 559. 
labhanti. AMg. 456, 
labhittha. AMe. 517, 
labhiva. AMg. 590, 
labhissimi. AMe, 525, 
labhe. AMe. 462. 
Jabhiyji. AMe, 462, 
labbbhi. Pkt. 193. 
labhyi. AMg. 465, 
labhyani, AMg. 465. 
Jamania, Mg. 91, 138, 
lambi. M. 603. 
lamba. M. 596. 
lambhai. Pkt. 366, 
lambhimi. AMg. 48-4, 
Jainbhia. §. 590. 
lambhissam. §. 525, 
lambhiadi. §. 541, 
lambhiimo. §. 541. 
Jayyaivaitiaa, §. 600 
lalita. Pali 260. 
Jalida. ‘S$. 260, 354. 
lahangulia. M. 885. 
lavana. §. 154, 
lavanasamuddatittarana, AMg. 160, 
lagskam, Meg, 324, 448. 
dagkase, Mg. 324 note 1, 
laski. Mg. 324, 
laskiim. Mg. 324, 448. 
laskidam. Mg. 324, 
lascide. Me. 324, 
lnschide, Mg, 324, 
lastia, Mg. 303, 
lastia, Mg. 303. 
lasthia. Mg. 303, 
lasira, M. 596. 
lasuna. AMg. JM. 210. 
laskage. Meg. 324, 
lahai, A. 34 note 4. 
lahai, AMg. 175. 
Ishaum. Pkt. 579. 
dahae. AMg. 457. 
Iahanam. A. 579. 
Inhaga, Me. 256. 
lahasi. A. 264. 
lahai. A. 455. 

| lahahy, A. 450. 

| ahaha, A. 455. 
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lahia. Pkt. 589. 

lahium., M. 576. 

lahijja. S. 541, 

lahijjéjja. Pkt, 535. 
lahimu, <A. 108, 346, 455. 
lahiyana. AMg, 592. 
lahissam. ‘§, 525. 
lahissimo. JM. 525. 
lahu. Mg. 879. 

lahua. M. 188, 354. 
lahuam. M, 414, 

lahua. A. 166. 

leahui. M.$§. 139. 

lahuei, M. 559. 

lahuehi. M. 368, 

lahum, Mg, 379. 

lahuvi, Pkt. 139. 

lahe, &. 457, 460. 

laheam. §. 148, 460. 
lahéjja. Pkt. 535. 
lahéppi. A. 588. 
lahéppinu. <A. 588. 
lahevi. A, 588. 

lahevinu. A. 34 note 4, 
Lahkatam. Mg, 324. 
lahkagu. Mg. 467. 
lahkase. Mg, 324 and note 1, 
lahkidum. Mg, 867 note 2. 
lia, Mg. 256, 399. 
ldatla. Mg. 8. (bext) 168. 
Wam Mg. 348, 399. 
laanioé. Mg. 94, 

lianna. M. 186. 

lai. Mg. 399. 

liinam. Mg. 399. 

laino. Mg. 94, 399. 
lino. Mg. 399. 

laima, AMg. 602. 

ltivi, A. 588, 

liu. AMg. M. 141, 186, 201, 
laum. AMg.141. 

lautta. Mg. 168, 

lautte. Me. 366%, 

liuja. AMg. 141, 201. 
liula. Mg.§8. (false) 168, 
lai. AMg. 141, 201. 
liesi. Meg. 229. 

Kiesino, Mg. 679. 

Rijaiila, Mg. 168. 


Ladayavisayariyino. JM. 400. 








Lidesara. SS. 260, 

Isdha. AMg. 564. 

Ladha. AMg, 257, 

labham, AMg, 517, 

libha -m- atthio,. AMg, 353. 
labha, AMg., 355. 

labhe, AMg, 3662. 

Lima, Mg. 350. 

layida, Meg. 256. 

lalappai. AMg,. 556. 
lglappamina. AMg, 556. 
laska. Pkt, 324 note 2. 
fisana, AMg. (text) 210. 
lahai. $8, 315. 

Lahala, Pkt. 260, 

lira. Pkt. 59. 

limba. ( Marithi ) 247. 
limbada, ( Gujrathi ) 247, 
likara, Pkt. 59. 

likkai, Pkt. 210, 566. 
jikhapita, ( Mansehra Inscription) 7. 
likhapitu( Shihbazgarhi Inscription ) 7. 
likhapayisam, Girnar 7. 
likhipita. Asoka 7. 
likhaipitd. ( Jaugada Inscription ) 7. 
likhipeti. Pali and Pkt. 7. 
likhitena, PG. 224, 363. 
licchai. JM.-S P 828, 555. 
licchi. Pkt. 328. 

licchu. AMeg. 328. 
libbhai. Pkt.( 8. ) 266, 535, 544, 
limba, Pkt. 247. 

limbadaa, A. 247. 

lilida. AMyg. ( false ) 260. 
livi; AMg. 16. 

lisi. Meg. 56. 

lisinam. Mg. 367, 

lissanti. AMg, 315. 

liham:, Pkt. 454, 
lihavaigsam Meg. 7, 528. 
lihaviya JM, 7, 

lihivemi. Meg. 552. 

lihia, A. 100. 

lihijjai. Pkt, 544, 

lihimo, M. 108, 455. 
lihiya. JM, 992. 

lidhiisa, M. 158. 

lina. Mg. 56. 

line. Mg. 72. 

iki. OP, 260. 
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ua, MM. 568. 

Inadi. Mg, 495. 

luéjja. AMg. 473, 511. 

Inkka, M. JM. AMg. 8. 566. 
lukkai. Pkt. 566, 

lukkha. AMg. 87, 257, 328. 
lukkhatta. AMg. 257, 
lukkhaya AMg. 257. 
luficimsu. AMg, 516. 

lunai, Pkt. 511. 

luuavedum. Mg. 578. 

lunijjai. Pkt. ( AMg. ) 511, 536, 548, 
lunéppi, A. 588. 

Ludda. P. 256. 

Luddam. CP. 191 note t, 256. 
Luddo. Dh, 25. 

luddhu. Dh. 25, 256, 346. 
ludhilapadham, Dh. 26. 
luppai. AMg. 542. 

luppanta. M. 542. 

Inppanti. AMg,. 542. 

lubbhai, Pkt. 488. 

lubhai, Pkt. 354. 

lumpittaéa. AMg, 582. 

lumbio. M., 387. 

luvvai. Pkt. ( AMg. ) 511, 536, 548. 
luhai, Pkt, 354. 

lnuhilam, Mg. 360. 
luhilapadham, Dh. 20. 
Luhilappiam. My. 256. 

luhile, Pkt. ( Mg. ) 357, 365°. 
lisivapuvvo. AMg. 17. 

liha, AMg. 87, 257, 323. 
luhitté, AMg, 257. 

lihiya, AMg. 257, 823. 

lihei. AMg. 87, 257, 323. 

le. Mg. Dh, 25, 71, 256. 

lei, Pkt. 474. 

lekhapita. ( Girnar Inscription ) ¢. 
Lécchai. AMg. 119. 

Licchai. AMg. 381. 

Istthu, AMg. 304. 

létthud. §S. 8u4. 

letthnya. JM. 304, 

ledu. Pkt. 304. 

ledua. Pkt. 304. 

ledukka. Pkt. 194, 304. 
léddu. Pali 804. 

ledhukka. Pkt. 87, 194, 204. 
lena, Pkt, (AMg.) 7, 153. 


lépping. A, 800, 588, 

lelu. AMg, 304, 

lelu. AMg. 304, 

lelumsi, AMg. 74, 312, 379. 

lelund. Pkt. 379. 

lelina, AMg. 379. 

levamayae. AMs. 85. 

levi. A. 588, 

levinu. A. 300, 588. 

lesanayad. AMo, 315. 

léssio. AMg,. 438. 

“leha. AMg. 848, 

lehi, A. 359, 

lehi. A, 47], 

loa. M. 164, 185, 

loanai. A. 367. 

loanah& <A, 264, 370. 

loana. Pkt. 367, 

loanihT, <A. 128, 

“loamenam. M,. 182. 

loanéhi, A. 128. 

Joadi. Me. 488. 

loahé, A. 867, 372. 

lou, A. 346, 

lee. AMg. JM. JS. 187, 250 note 8, 3662, 
3678, 

loga. AMg. JM. JS. 202. 

logam. AMg. 593. 

logammi. AMg. 3664, 

logamsi. AMg. 74, 313, 350, 357, 3662. 

logantifadeva. AMg. 463. 

logapala-m-finam. JM. 353. 

logapaléa. AMg. 447. 

logapalanam. AMg. 44/7. 

logammi, AMg: 151. 

logilogam. JS. 202. 

loguttama. AMg. 159. 

lojjimi. 8. ? 08. 

léttai, M. 279. 

litthaka. . 304. 

lodii, A. 238. 

lodha, AMg, JS. 87, 304. 

lon. M. AMg. JM. A. Lod. 

lonija, JM. 15d. 

léuna. M. 154. 

loda. Mg. 495. 

lodaminagia. Mg. 495. 

léddhaa. Pkt. 125, 270. 

lobha. AMg. 365. 

lobhenam. AMg. 182. 
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lobhovaitia. AMg. 466. 

lomaharisa. AMg, 135. 

lomehim. AMg. 404. 

loya. AMg. JM. JS. 187, 266. 

loyam. JM. 149. 

loyane. JM. 3672. 

loyaloyam. JS. 202. 

lola. JM. 97. 

°lovavia. M. 608. 

lofaggi. Mg, 229, 

logaggi. Mg. 72. 

logimaligapalavvasa. Mg. 229. 

léstagudia. Meg. 304. 

lohabharu. AMg. 85. 

lohabhgr6. AMg. 85. 

lohala. Pkt. 260. 

lohagara. AMg. 608. 

lohar. AMg. 167. 

lohavedi. §. 552. 

lohigai. Pkt. 558. 

lohiai. Pkt. 558. 

lohidamascake. Mg. 519. 

lohi¥apti¥apai. AMg. 87, 

lohilla. M. 595. 

lhasai. M. 268, 380. 

lhasii. A. 330. 

Ibasuna. AMo. 220. 

Ibikka. Mi. 210, 566. 

Ibikkai. Pkt. M. P 210, 566. 
va 

va. M.JM. AMg.8. A. 92, 98, 96, 118, 143, 


155,174, 180, 345, 367, 388, 465, 500, 619, 


vaa. M,. 12, 287. 

vaai. Pkt. 465. 

vaam. D, 8, 415, 419, 428. 
vaamsa. M, 74, 142, 315. 
vaamsiahu. A. 74, 

vaamsi. M, 74. 

vaanam. Pkt. 358. 

vaandi. Pkt. 367. 

vaanal, Pkt. 179. 

vaanai, Pkt. 179, 180. 
vaangim., S. 367. 

vaanini, Pkt. (S.) 179, 307. 
vaano. Pkt. 358. 

vaaitha. §. 309. 

vaassa, M.§. 74, 315. 

val, AMg. 811, 413 note I. 
vaialia, Pkt. 61. 

vaiera, §S.(false) 107. 


vaiesa, Pkt, 61. 

val AMg. 350, 413. 

vaim. AMg. 413. 
Vaikuntha, AMg. 61. 
vaikkanta. AMg, 151. 
Vaijavana. M. 61. 
vaitalika, M. 61. 
Vaidabbha. M., 61. 
vaidesia. Pkt. (AMg.?) 61. 
Vaideha. Pkt. (M.) 61. 


vaimanta. AMg. 601. 
vaimanto. AMg, 396. 


vaira, JM. AMg. 61, 135, 166. 
Vairasimharayassa. JM. 400. 
vairamatiu. Pit, 208 and note 4. 
vairamaya, AMg. 70, 135. 
vairi. JM. 61, 

Vairoyana. AMg. 61. 
Vaisampaiana. Pkt. 61. 
vaisamma, Ki. 61. 

Vaisavana, Pkt. 61. 

Vaisala, Pkt, 61. 

vaisdha, AMe. 61. 

vaisika, Pkt. 61. 

vaissa, AMg. 61, 315. 
vaissinara, Pkt, 61. 

vai, AMg, 413, 

vale. AMg. 409. 

vae, AMg. 3876. 

vaehimto, AMg. 369, 

vao, AMg. 356, 357, 409. 
“amka, M. AMg. JM. A, 74, 287. 
vamcania, Pkt, 269. 

vamjara, Pkt. (M.) 86, 251. 
*vamja. P. 278. 

°vamjaha, §. 273. 

°vamti, M.S. 269. 
vya(m)dapayati (Lena Dialect) 7. 
vamdino, Mg. 405. 

vamndibim. Mg. 406. 
vamsavatia, M, 184. 

vamsabi. A. 3669. 

yakka, S. AMg. 74, 279. 
vakkadara. §. 74. 

vakkanta, AMg,. 142. 
vakkanti, AMg. 142, 
vakkamai, AMg, 142, 481. 
vakkamanti, AMg. 481. 
vakkamamane. Pkt. 562. 
vakkamana. Pkt. 562. 
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AMg. 74. 
M. §. 62, 296, 


vakkaya. 
vakkala, 
vakkida. ‘8. 74. 

vakkha, CP, 191. 
vakkhatthala. . 193, 321. 
vakkhanaissam, §. 279. 
vakkhanaisu. JM. 99. 
vakkhimo, AMg. 529. 
vakhkhaththala, Pkt, 193. 
vaga, AMg. 52. 
vagi. AMg. 52. 
vagga, AMg. M. 52, 
vaggai, AMg. 296. 
vaggana, AMg. 296. 
vagganio. JM, 376. 
vaggavagguhim. AMg. 171. 
vaggi. Pkt. 277. 

vaggitta. AMg. 297. 

vaggu, AMg. 296. 

vagguhim. Pkt. (AMg.) 99, 382. 


287. 


vaggihi. AMg. 156. 
vaggihim. AMg. 6, 381. 
vaggha, CP.191. 

vanka., A. §. (false) 74. 
vankakadakkhaha. A. 370. 
vankatta, JM. 597. 
vaikeht, <A, ? 128. 
vankia. M. 74. 

vankima, M.A. 74, 402. 
vankibyT, A. 128. 
vankudaa. A. 74. 
vankuna, Pkt. 74. 
vankuni. Pkt. 74. 
vankéhi, A, 128. 
vachhagantht, Mg. 206. 


vacea, D. AMg. 202, 572. 

vaccai. M. AMg. JM. D. 26, 168, 208 and 
note 3, 927. 

vaccae. M. 457. 

vaccamsi. AMg. 74. 

vaccamsi. AMg. 405. 

vaccadi, A. 26, 202. 

aaa JM. 182, 39°. 

vaccasi. §. 488. 

vaccassim. AMg. 400. 

vacea, AMg. 587. 

vaccamo. JM. M. 455 

vaccihi. M. 527. 

vaccihisi, JM. 527. 

vaccéjjasu. JM. 461. 


; vacchatto. 


1 vacchimi. 
1 vacchikimi, 
| vacche. 
1 vacchena, 
| vaccho. 


vajja. 


| vajjeha. 





vaccha, M, AMg. JM. 8.10, 820, 321, 327 
| vacchattala, Pkt. ? 321. 


Pkt. 365, 367. 
vacchatthala, S. (wrong) 321 


| Vacchariiassa. ‘SS. 400. 

i Vaccharao. §. 400. 

| vacchala. M.JM. 8. 327. 
vacchasu, A. 366, 

| vacchahbu. <A. 365. 

| vacchahé. A. 365. 

| vacchidu. A. M. 365. 

7 vacchado,. M. 365. 


Pkt. 529. 
Pkt. 529. 
Pkt. 529. 
AMg. 356. 
M. 409. 
Pkt. 3665, 


vacechi. 


j vajja, M. Dh. 287, 488. 

i vajjai. M.A. 14 note 2, 26, 202 note 3. 
vajjanaa, A. 602. 

| vajjadi. §. D. Dh. 26, 197, 202, 203, £55, 488. 
vajjamha. ‘8. 202, 488. 

| vajjava. A. 251. 
vajjasi. Dh. 488. 


M. 12 note 4. 
Vajjilagga. M.12 note 4. 


| Vajjilaya. M. 12 note 4. 


S. Dh. 589, 590. 
vajjiima. AMg. 586. 
vajjissimo. Pkt, 498 note 4. 
vajjevi. A. 588. 

Pkt. 488 note 5, 
Pkt. 331. 

Pkt. 351. 

AMg. 145. 

M. 59. 


Yajjia. 


Vajjha. 

Vajjbaa. 

vaiclo. 

vancidabhiduka. 

vanjula, M. 9515. 

vafiia. CP. P. 191, 248. 

vannae, Pkt. 488 note o. 

vaitamdaséa. Mg. 39%. 

vaitamdassa. Mg. 270. 

vanniadi. Mg. M. 104, 237, 276, 482. 

ya7randagga. Mg. 488. 

vainam. Mg. 488. 

Pkt. 488 note 9. 

vatisa, CP. 191. 

vatta. Pkt, (AMg. Pali) £9, 214. 
467. 

vattai. 


3, 403. 


M. AM. JM. A. 8,289, 453,455, 405. 
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vattall. Pkt. 467. 

vatiall, A, 453. 

vattae. D, 457. 

vattaga, AMg, 289. 

vattati. Pkt. (P. CP.) 8, 453. 
vattatha. P.CP. 458, 467. 

vattadi, JS. 8. Mg. Dh. 8,289, 453, 455. 
vatiadu. JS. 8. Mg. Dh. 289, 467. 
vattade. JS. 457. 

vattadesu. SS (text) 397. 

vaitadha. JS. S. Mg. Dh. 453, 467. 
vatianta. M, AMg. JM, 289. 
vattanti. Pkt. (AMg). 289, 453. 
vattantu. Pkt. 467. 

vattante. Pkt. 457. 

vattantesu. 'S. 3897. 

vattamina, AMg. JM. 289. 
vattamaninam. AMg. 350. 
vattamu. Pkt. 467. 

vatiamha. M.8. Mg. Dh. JM. 467. 
vattaya. AMg. 289. 

vattasi. M. A. 259, 453. 

vattasu. Pkt, 467. 

vattase. Pkt. 457. 

yattaha. Pkt. 453, 467. 

vattahi, A. 458, 467, 


vattahi. A. 453, 467. 

vatiahu. A. 458, 467. 
Vattahii, A. 453. 

vattd. JM, 334, 358, 
vattima. §. 455 note I. 
vattimi, Pkt. (Mg.) 289, 453. 
vattima. Pkt, 467, 


vattimo. §.? AMg. JM, 453,455 note, 467. 


vattahi, AMe. 467. 

vatti. AMg, A. 289, 459. 
vattia. Pkt. 289. 

vatfu. A. 467. 

vatte. § AMg, A. JM, JS. Mg. 457, 459. 
vatteam., 8. 459. 

yatteja. Pkt. (PG.) 10, 253. 
vatttjja. Pkt. 459. 

vattejjai. Pkt. 459. 
vattéjjasi, Pkt, 459. 
vattéjjasei. Pkt. 459, 
vattéjjaha. Pkt, 454, 
vaitéjjahi. Pkt. 459. 
vattéjja. Pkt. 459. 
vattéjjima. Pkt. 459. 
vattejjami. Pkt. 45% 


vattéjjasi, Pkt. (JM). 439, 460. 

vattijjfisu. Pkt. 459. 

vattéjjiha. Pkt. 459. 

vattéjjahi. Pkt. 459. 

vattedha. §. Mg. [Dh.] 467. 

vattémha. M.S. Mg. Dh. JM. 467. 

vattesu. Pkt, 467. 

vattehi. Pkt. 467. 

VYattehu. A. 467. 

°vattha. M. 347. 

vatthaveti. PG. 153, 184, 189, 198, 199, 309, 
551. 

°vatthim. AMg. JM. 446. 

vatthida. §. 142. 

vadanam, Pkt, 9. 

vadabhihim. AMg. 387. 

vadava. Pkt. 240. 

vadavanala, M.'240, 

vadavamuha. M, 240. 

vadimsa. AMg. 108, 142, 

vadimsaga. AMg. 103, 142, 219. 

vadimsaya. AMg. 108, 219. 

vaddakahim. Mg. 366 . 


vaddattana. <A. 800, 597. 
vaddappana. <A. 300, 597. 
vaddenam. JM. 182, 


vaddhai. M.AMg. JM. 8, 291, 155. 
vaddhati. Pkt. 8. 

vaddhadi. §. 8, 291, 455. 
vaddhamina. AMg. JS. 8. 291. 
vaddhaissam. 8. 528, 
vaddhimo. AMg. 8. 845, 455. 
vaddhavemi. §. 552. 

vaddhi. AMg, 52, 333. 
vaddhittha. AMg. 517. 
vadha. AMg. 207. 

vadhara. Pkt, 257. 

vadhala. Pkt. 257. 

vana. S. 347. 

vanam. Pkt, 2438, 432. 
vanamim. Pkt. 182. 
vanammi. Pkt. 313. 
vanadosini. S. 210. 
vanapphai, AMg. 311, 
vanapphadi. JS, 311. 
vanapphala. AMg. 367. 
vanamala. M. 92. 

vanammi. Pkt. 313. 
Vanarasi. Pkt. 354. 
vanaraisum. ‘§. 376, 387. 
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vanavasu. A. 351. 
vanasimha., 8. 76. 

vanassal. AMog. 311. 
vanassaisarira. AMg. 355, 
vanahattahini. M. 92. 
vanahatthi. M. 405. 

vanaa. M. 361 

vanai. Pkt. 182. 

vanaim. Pkt. 182. 

vanamim. Pkt, 182, 367. 
vanali, M. 161, 

vanimayae. AMg. (text) 248, 
vaniya. AMg. 488. 
vanimaga. AMp. 248. 
vanimage. AMg. 3678. 
vyanimayayae. AMg. 248. 
vane. M. 457, 

vanesum. M. 371. 

vanoi. M.161. 

vanta. Pali 53. 

vanna. M, 287. 

vannaamo. M. 490. 

vannao. AMg, 69. 

vannam. AMg. JM. 265, 273, 442, 4465. 
vannagghaa. M. 196. 
vannamanta. AMg. 601. 
vannamantaim, AMg,. 397. 
vannamante. AMg. 397. 
vanndi. M. JM. 367. 
vannaim. AMg. I71. 

vannio. M, JM, 367. 
vannium. M. 573. 

vanhi. AMg. JM. 8. 49, 380. 
vatanaka. P.190, 224. 
vatta, AMg, M. 333, 603, 
°vattanta. Pkt. 165. 
vattamaina. ‘8. 563. 
°vattarim. Pkt. 446. 
yattavva. JM. AMg.S. ? 570. 
vatti. M, 289. 

vattia, Pkt. 289. 

°vattiyam. AMg, 281. 
vattum. §. 570, 574. 
vattukima, ‘S. 577. 
vattéjjasi, AMg. 460. 
vattehimi. JM. 528. 
vatthae. AMg. 578. 
vatthagandha-m-alamkaram. AMg. 353. 
vatthadharissa. AMg. 405. 
vatthavana. PG. 83, 198, 224, 307, 363. 


vatthaim. AMg. 438. 

vatthabharanini. JM. 367. 

vatthibharanechim. JM. 368, 

vatthu. AMg. 8. 879. 

vatthum. JS. 379, 

vatthuni. 8. 379. 

vatthussa. AMg, 379. 

Vatsa. Pkt. 10. 

vadiara, 8.107, 

vaddha. Pkt. 53, 

vaddhaniyam. VG, 224, 253. 

Vaddhamina, AMg. 291. 

vaddhamanaga. AMg. 231 note 4, 

vaddhaivei. AMg. 291. 

vadhanika. PG. 598, 

vadhanike. PG. 10, 193, 224, 288. 

vadhinam. §. 348, 

vanti. AMg. 582. 

vanti., M, 487, 

vantel. AMeg. 559. 

°vantha. M.JM, 403, 

vandanijja. AMg. 252, 571. 

vandania. §. 252, 571. 

vandanartham. JS. 156. 

vandimo. §. AMg. 455, 470. 

vandaraa. M. 52. 

vandahi, AMg. 468. 

vyandiina. AMg. JM. 586. 

vanditta. AMg. JM. 8, 582, 

vandittu. AMg, JM. 577. 

vandida. JS. 203. 

vandima. AMg. 602, 

vandimo, M. AMg. 108, 405, 

vandéjjihi, AMg. 461. 

vandra. JM. 268. 

vanna. Pkt. 229. 

vanso. Mg. (false) 348 note 2. 

vappa. Pkt. 305. 

Vappairaa. M. 270. 

vabbhai. M. JM. AMg. (text) 541. 

-vamarsa, VG. 402. 

vammaha, §. (false) M. JM. A. 251 aud 
note 4, 278. 

vammahanivasahé. <A. 375, 

vammahadhanu. M, 184. 

Vammaho, JM. 143. 

vammiya. AMg. 80, 296. 

vammia. M. 80, 296. 

Vammii. §. 296. 

varnmo. Pkt. 357. 
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vamhala. Pkt. 149. 
°vaya. AMo. JM. 442. 


vayam. AMg. P. JM. 250 note 8, 350, 356, 


409, 415, 419, 516. 
vayamsa. JM. 74, 315. 
vayamsiahu. <A. 376. 
vayana. AMg. 97. 
vayanam. AMg. 175, 515. 
vayanasiripallava, AMge. 98. 
-vayane. AMg. 603. 
vayantam. AMg. 423. 
vayantassa. AMeg, 423, 
vayanti. AMg. 173, 488. 
vayasi. AMg. 355, 864, 408. 
vayaha. AMg. 456. 
vayamo. AMg. 488, 
vayasi. AMg. 516. 
vayasi, AMg. 516. 
vayyedha. Pkt. 488 note 5. 
vayyénti. Meg. 202, 488. 
varal. Pkt. 477. 
varal. M. 80. 

Varanasi. Pkt. 354. 
Varaviranimadhéjjo. AMg. 518. 
varasu. JM. 467, 477. 

varia. M. 80. 

varala. M. 350. 

varahi. M. 365. 

varia. Pkt. (M.) 134, 398. 
varilla. MM. 128, 595. 


varisa. M. AMg. JM.8. PG. 135, 189. 


varisal. A. AMg. 100, 185, 486. 
varisam. JM. 220. 

varisana. Pkt. 185. 

varisanta. §. 185. 

varisa. AMg. 135. 

varisala. JM. 167. 

varisi, §. 185. 

varisium. JM. 135. 

varisidum. §. 135, 

varisel. A, 135. 

varisae. A. 100. 

Varuna. M. 257. 

vare. §. 367.5. 

varemo, AMg. 490, 

varoru AMg. 159. 

Valaa. <A. 100. 

Valainala. M. 186, 240. 
valaimuha. M. 240. 
yalaamuham. Pkt, 226 note 8, 


- 


valaaraa. M. 167. 
valaijjai. M. 543. 
valagganti. M. 142, 
valanta. <A. 397. , 
valantahi. A. 397. 
valayamuha. JM. 240, 
valavamuha, M. 240. 
valahamuham. Pkt. 226, note 3.. 
vali, A. 594. 

valium. M. 576. 

valioru. MM. 159, 

valisa. Mg. 135, 
valigasada, Meg. 229. 
valisam. Pkt. 226 note 8. 
Valuna. Pkt. 257, 

vale. Pkt. 457, 
vallabhamadena. PG, 189, 
vallave. PG, 363. 
Vallaharéo. 58. 400. 

vallio. AMg. 887, 
vavarové jjasi. AMg. 461. 
vavarovéjja. AMg. 460. 
vavasaa. M. 286. 

-vasa. Mg. 256. 

vasa. Mg. 229. 

vasca. Mg. 327. 

vascala. Mg. 327. 

vassadi, Mg. 62, 
vasamma. 8. 445 note 1. 
vasantassa, AMge. 397. 
vasantussavativaana. §. 157. 
vasantisava. . 158, 327s, 
vasantodara, §. 161. 
vasabha. M, AMg, JM. 49. 
vasabho. AMg. 345. 
vasamha, 8. 445 note 1. 
vasaha. A.M. AMg. JM. JS. 49. 
vasabaindha. M. 164, 184. 
vasahi. M,. AMg. JM. 207. 
vasahio, JM. 387. 

vasa. M. 365. 

vasae. AMg, 361. 

vasado. JS. 865. 

vasamo. §. 445 note l. 
vasahi. AMg. 468. 
vasahim. AMg. 182, 

vasia. M, 808, 564. 


vasio. M. 519. 
vasitta. AMeg. 582. 


vasittinam, AMg, 583. 


vasutha. CP. 19], 


ee PG, 156, 189, 253, 877, 
1, 


Ved. 578. 
Mg. 310. 
vaspa, Pkt. 305, 
vassaridu. §. 62. 
°“vaha. M. JM. 408. 
vahattayic. JM. 361. 
vahatthiareho. M. 14, 
vahanti. AMg. 361. 
vahai, Pkt. 364, 
vahie. 
Vahijjai. Pkt. 541. 
vahiadi. §. 541, 
Vahum. M. 88, 348. 
“vabuttam. M. 184. 


Vastave. 
vastie. 


vahumaa. M. 97. 
vahumuha. M. 97. 
vahulia. <A. 288. 

vahi. ‘SS. M. 97, 188, 385. 
vahiia. Pkt. (M) 114, 385. 


Pkt. 885. 
Pkt. 885. 
Pkt. 385. 
Pkt. 385. 
vahiio. Pkt. 385. 
vahiina. M. 887. 
vabiinam., MM. 387. 
Vahimuha. M. 9/7, 
vahiisahijja. JM. 97. 
vahesi. Mg.? 531. 
Vahmala. ‘S. ( text) 312. 


vahua. 
vahii. 
vahiié. 
vahte. 


vi. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 85, 98,113, 204, 804, 
841, 848, 850, 858, 855, 358, 8668, 367, 369: 
875, 879, 386, 414, 418, 459, 480, 465, 489° 


498, 516, 559. 
vaai. M, 487. 
vial. M. AMg. JM. 378. 
vaaittta. Pkt. 168. 
viao. M. AMg. JM. 5. 378. 
vaam. AMg. 413. 
viadi. §, 487. 
vaandolanaonavia. 
vianta. M. 487. 
vaanti. M. 487. 
°viarana. Pkt. 167. 
vaavo. M. AMg. JM. 378. 
vaasu, A, 881. 
vaa. M. 418. 


M. 161. 


AMg. JM. 361, 364, 
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vade. M.S. Mg. 413, 

vaai. MM, 418, 

vaio. M, 418, 

vaasu. M, 413, 

val. M,. 487, 

vainam, JM. 405. 

vau. Pkt, (AMg. ) 353, 378, 
vaum. Pkt, ( A.) 72, 178, 378, 379. 
} vaummi, AMg. JM. 378, 
vaumsi, AMeg. 378. 

vaukaiya, AMg. 355. 

| Vaukaya, AMoe. 855, 

|} vaujiva, AMg. 355. 

vauna, A. 3/8, 

vauna, Pkt. 878, 

| vauno. M,AMg. JM. 8. Mg. 378, 380, 381, 
| Vautta. Pkt. 168, 

| vautto. M. AMg. JM. 378. 

} Vaummi, Pkt. (8.) 378, 379, 
vauya. AMg. 218. 

| Vaula. JM. 218, 244. 

vaulla. Pkt. 595. 

vaussa, Me. (verse) 878, 
vausarira. AMg. 355. 

| vaussa, M. AMg, JM, 378, 
vauha. A. 378. 

vauhi, A. 378, 

vauhti. A. 378. 

vauhé. A, 378, 

vauho, A. 878. 

vai. Pkt. (M. AMg. JM.) 178, 355, 378, 880. 
viliu. M. AMg. JM. 378. 

vaio. M, AMe. JM. 878. 

vaina. M. AMg. JM. 378. 
vainam. M.8. Me. 83, 378. 
viiiso. M. AMg. JMS. Mg. 378, 
Vaiisumto., Pkt. 378. 

viiihi, M. AMg. JM.S. Mg. 378. 
vathimto. M. AMe. JM. 378. 
vie. Meg. 457, 

vaem, A. 146, 348. 

vaoli. M. 161. 

vaka. AMg. 62. 

vaga. AMg. 62. 

vagaranehim. Allg. 368. 
vigaranti, AMg. 509. 

vagariyja. Alte. 509. 

vigala. AMg. 62. 

°viijapeya. PG. 253. 
vijapeyassamedhayiji. PG. 186, 


1 
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vaitakaf(m). PG. 868. 
Vanamantara. AMg. 251. 
vanaru. A. 346. 
Vanavantara. AMeg. 251. 
°vanaha. AMg. (text) 141. 
vanahio. AMoe. (text) 141. 
Vanirasihi. §. 386. 
Vanirasi. AMg. JM. A. 354. 
Vanarasie. AMg. 385. 
vin. AMg. 16. 

vaderida. 5.159. 

vappa. Pkt. 305. 

vappha. Pkt. 305. 
vamanihin. AMg. 387. 
vimado. §. Mg. €9. 
vamaddana. AMg. 29]. 
vamido. 8, AMg. 69, 375. 
°viya. AMg. (text) 78. 
vayam. AMg. 173, 418. 
vayaghanaitidahi. AMg. 157. 
vayanta. AMg. 397. 

vaya. AMg. 355, 418. 
vayae. AMe. 413. 

vayio. AMg,. 413. 

vayahi. AMg, 413. 

vayur. AMg. 353. 
vayu-r-iva. AMg. 358. 
varaissadi. S. 528. 

varana, Pkt. 167. 
Varana(m). PG. 368. 
varanakhandha. M.196. 
varasa. AMo. 443. 
Varanasl. §, Mg. 354. 
Varanasie. AMg. (text) 354. 
varimai. JS. 70, 

varimai. JB. 70. 

Varunia. M. 385. 

Varun. §. 257. 

vareum. AMg, 578. 
vilattana. §. 597. 
valahilla. M, 184. 

valae. AMe. 861. 
Valanasi. Mg. 354. 
Valanasi. Me. (text) 354. 
Valinah. §. 405. 
valuyikavalo. AMg. 345. 
vavada. M. AMg. JM.S. Me. D. 218. 
vavado. §. 144, 

vavaijjissal. AMp. 549. 
vavadaissadi. Mg. 528. 


vavadia. §. 590. 

vavadiadi. §. 543. 

vavadiasi. Meg. 550. 

vavara. 5S, 97. 

vavio, AMg. 382. 

vavisu. AMg. M. 382, 367. 

viavuda. 8.218, 

vavudada. ‘8. 218. 

vivei. Pkt. 504. 

Vasudevakam. (Sakara dialect) 70. 

visi. Mog. 71, 386. 

visa. M. AMg. JM. 62, 156. 

vasal. AMg. 62. 

vasam. AMg. 350. 

vasagharamsi. AMg. 74, 3662. 

Vasandia. ‘§. 275. 

Vasandie. 8. 275. 

Vasandi. §, 276. 

vasasatasahassiya. PG. 361, 363. 

vasaim. JM. 367, 447. 

vasani. JM. 367. 

vasaridu. ‘.? 62. 

vasisu. AMg. 358. 

vasiukdma. AMg. 62, 577. 

vasino. 8. 405. 

°vasthi. PG. 406. 

vasendlla, AMg. 161. 

vasehim. AMg. 447. 

vaspa. Pkt. 305. 

vaha. M.JM.S. A. (text) 286, 305, 

vaham. AMg, 516. 

vahando. AMg. 413. 

vahattum. M. 575. 

vaharia. M. 565. 

vaharijjai. Pkt. 537. 

vahahi. A. 553. 

vahium. JM. 573. 

vahitta. M.AMg. JM, 194, 286. 

vahitta. JM. 582. 

vahippai. Pkt. 286, 537. 

vahippantu. JM. 286. 

vahima. AMg. 602. 

Vahi-r-ivosahehim. AMg, 353. 

vahia. M, 885, 

vahesi. Meg. 558. 

vabehi. A. 468, 553. 

vi. Pkt. (M. AMg. JM. PG. A. A. 8S. Mg. 
JS. D.) 10, 14 note 2, 16, 63, 94, 143, 166, 
171, 174, 180, 184, 185, 189, 199, 336 and 
note 7, 842, 350, 860, 865, 366%, 367, 3672, 
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405, 414, 417, 428, 436, 487, 488, 439, 458, 


462, 465, 466, 478, 511, 516, 519. 


via Pkt. (S. Mg. M.) 22, 52 148, 336, 387, 


376. 
viamsana. AMg. 74. 
wiaddi. Pkt. 291. 
viaddha. M. $8. 222. 
viana. Pkt. 151. 
viani. M. 81. 
viatta. M. 102. 
vialida. Mg. 256. 
viasia. M. 340. 
viasida. §. 102. 
vianidi. S. Mg. 170, 510. 
vidnehu. A. 106. 
viari, <A. 461. 
viaria. SS. 241. 
Viarilla. Pkt. 595. 
vidrulla, Pkt. 595. 
Vidsaittaa. 3S. 600. 
vidsam. JM. 102. 
viasi, M. 405. 
vikkkamta. AMg. 151. 
viikkantahim. AMg. 376. 
viinna. JM. M, 58. 
viinnatra. M. 164, 
wiinno, M, 519. 
vintantaé. M. 491. 
vinem. A. 130. 
viukkamanti. AMg. 481. 
viukkamma. AMg. 590. 
viuttana. AMg. 282 note 1. 
viuttanti, AMg. 361. 
vinttimi. AMg. 232 note I. 
viunei. M. (text ) 559. 
viuda. M. 204. 
vinviina, JM. 508. 
vinvvai. AMg. JM. 308, 508, 565. 
viuyvae. JM. 457, 508. 
viuvvamina. AMg. 508. 
viuvviina. JM. 586. 
vinyviunam. JM. 589. 
viuvvitta. AMg. 194. 
vinvvittae. AMg. 578. 
vinvvitti. AMg. 582. 


viuvviya. AMg. JM. 194, 508, 560. 


viuvvissimi. AMg. 533. 
viusi. AMg. 411. 
vinso. JM. 409. 

viuha. MM. 186, 201. 


vil AMg. 6, 411 and note 2. 
Vioa. M. 186. 

Vioem. A. 180. 

Viojayanti. AMeo. 350. 

viola. M. 163, 166. 

Viosagga. Pkt. 235 note 1. 

viosire. AMg. 235, 

vimeua. Pkt. (M.) 50, 74, 118, 301. 
vimehia. M. 50, 74, 118, 301. 
vimchua. M. 50, 74, 118, 301. 
Vimjha. M. AMg. JM. 8. 269, 280, 334. 
Vimjhakedu. 8. 289. 

vimbharai, Pkt. 313. 

vikuppae. M. 457. 

Vikuvvanti. AMg. 508. 
vikuvvimsu. AMg. 516. 
vikuvvissanti. AMg. 533. 
vkikaattham. Meg. 290. 

Vikkama, M, 287. 

Vikkamam., <A. 359. 
Vikkamahbihuno, §. 379, 
Vikkamario. JM. 400. 

vikkava. Pkt. 296, 

vikkinai. MM. JM. 511. 

vikkinanti, JM. 511. 

vikkinanto. AMg. 397. 

vikkinimi, JM. 611. 

vikkinia. Dh. 511. 

vikkinida. 8S. 511, 565, 

vikkiniadi. S. 548. 

vikkinianti. 5S. 548. 

vikkeai, Pkt. (A.) £87 and note 2, dll, 507. 
vikkei. Pkt. (A.) 487, 511. 
vikkhambha, M. AMg. 302. 
vikkhiréjjai. Pkt. 459. 

viga, AMg. 52. 

vigada. AMg. 49, 219. 
vigarahamina, AMg. 132. 

viginca. AMg. 468, 485. 

vigificai. AMg. 271, 489, 507, 561. 
Vigificamine, AMg. 485, 561. 
vigiticiyavva. AMg. 570. 
vigificéjja. AMg. 488. 

vigilai. AMeg. 136. 

vigilaéjja. AMe. £79. 

viguttéim. A. 359. 

viggaha, AMg. Mg. 97, 296. 
viggahao. AMg. 99, 
Viggahalianalesalasilinam. Afg, 206. 
viggha. M. 276. 
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vigghe. PG. 198. 

vicari. A. 594. 

Vicinanti. M. 502. 
Vicinavedi. §. 551. 

vicinida. §. 502, 565. 
viciadu. §. 536, 545. 

vicca. A. 202. 

viccuo. M. 50. 

Viccham. Pkt. 523, 526. 
vicchadda. M.JM.S8. 291. 
vicchaddaitta. AMg. 291, 582. 
vicchaddi. Pkt. 291. 
viechaddia. M. 291. 
vicchaddida. §. 291. 
Vicchaddiya. AMg. JM. 291. 
vicchindai. AMg. 506. 
vicchindindihinti. AMg. 582. 
vicchindéjja. AMg. 506. 
vicchiya. AMg. 50, 118, 301. 
viechua. M. 50, 118, 301. 

_ Vicchubha. AMg. 66. 
viecchuya. AMg. 50, 118, 301. 
vicchuhai. M. 66, 319. 


vicchuhire. Pkt. (M.) 66, 319, 458. 


vicchidha. M. 66. 
vicchiidhavva. M. 66. 
Vicchohagaru. A. 192, 
vichodavi. <A. 588. 
Vijaavammam. S§. 402. 
Vijaavamma. §. 402. 
vijadha. AMg. 565. 
Vijaya. VG. 253. 


Vijayabuddha-vammassa. VG. 402. 


Vijayavejayike. PG. 60, 253. 
Vijayasenena. P. 190, 
Vijabai, AMg. 577. 

vijinua. M.118. 

vijjai. AMg. 350. 

vijjam. AMg. 396. 

vijjam. AMg. 299. 
Vijjantaam. M. 608. 

vijja. JM. 3668. 
Vijjanimmiyammi. JM. 3662, 
VjijJamanta. AMg. 601. 
Vijjasu. AMg. (text) 382. 
Vijjaharisu. AMg. 382. 
Vijju. M. 244, 

vijjoa. M. 244, 

Vijjujjoa. M. 280. 


vijjuna. Plt. 395. 

Vijjuno. Pkt. 395. 

vijjuda. S, 244. 

vijjula. M. 244. 

vijjulid. M.S. A. 244, 
vijjoli, M. 244. 

Vijjuvilasia, M. 340. 

vijji. M. 395. 

Vijjie. Pkt. 395. 

vijjéjja. Pkt. 535. 

vijjhavai. M. 826. 

vijjhavia. M. 326. 

vijjhavei. M. 3826. 
Vijjhavéjja. AMg. 326. 
vijjhavéntu. AMg. 326. 
Vijjhase. M. 457. 

vijjhia. M. 326. 

Vijjhianta. M. 326. 

vijjhai. M. 326 and note 4, 
vijjhiya. AMg. JM. 326. 
vijjhaviya. AMg. 326. 

vijia. §. 276. 

vincao. M. 50. 

Viiiana. P, 276. 

vittadu. Mg. 271. 

vitthi. M. PG. AMg. 51, 119. 
Vidajjhamana. AMg. 222, 
vidatta. Mg. 219. 

Vidava. M.S. 198, 248. 
Vidavi. Pkt. 248. 

Vidala. Pkt. (text) 241. 

Vidia. M. 81, 240. 

vVidima. AMg. 103, 248. 
Vidda. AMg. 240. 

viddi. AMg. 90, 240. 
Vidhajjia. §S. 212, 219. 
vidhatta. M. JM. 8S. 223, 286, 565. - 
vidhattal. A. 228, 286, 565. 
Vidhatte. Mg. 219. 
vidhappai. AMg. JM. M. 223, 286, 548, 548, 
vidhappiadi. Pkt. 543. 
vidhavai. AMg. JM. 223, 286, 558. 
vighavijjai. AMg. JM. M. 223, 286, 543, 
Vinaimsu. AMg. 516. 
vinaéjja. AMg. 460, 462. 
Vinaéttu. AMg. 577. 
vinatthai. A. 3668, 

vinadau. A. 100. 

Vinayanna. AMg. 276. 
Vvinassadu. Mg. 638, 315. 
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vinassai. AMe. 68. 
vinassara. JS. 315. 
vinassihisi. JM. 527. 

vind. (All dialects) 114, 
vinasihi. JM. 165, 527. 
vinasehami. JM. 528. 
viniamsana, M. 74. 
vinikkamai. M. 802, 481. 
vinikkassa. AMg. 590. 
vinikkhamai. M. 302, 481. 
vinijjia. Pkt. 589. 
Viniddhunamina, AMg,. 503. 
vininta. M. 493. 

vininti, M. 493. 
Vinintehim. M. 397. 
Vinibudda. M. 566. 
vinimukka. AMg. 566. 
vinimuyantim. AMg. 560. 
vinimuyantenam., AMg. 397. 
vinmmmavidu. A, 192. 
vinimmuyamaina, AMg. 485. 


vinimmuyamint. AMg. 485, 563. 


vinihanti. AMg. 499. 
vinihammanti. AMg. 540, 
vinihittu. JM. 577. 

vinn. A. 114, 351. 
vineu. AMg. 469. 
vinénti. M. 493. 

vinehii. AMg. 521. 
vinodaissamo, S. 528. 
vinta, AMg. 53, 116, 333, 
vinuaidavva. 8. 551. 
vinvavai. Pkt, 553. 
vinnavanahi, AMg. 382. 
vinnavanabi. AMg. 350. 
vinnavia. Mg. 276, 051. 
vinnavidam. ‘8S. 5ol. 
vinnavidukama. ‘S. 577. 
vinnavissara, 3S. 528, 551. 
vinnaviadi, S. 543, 501. 
vinuavedi. §. 548, 551, 553. 
vingavemi. ‘8. 551. 
vinnavemo, S 551. 
vinnavémba. Pkt. 450. 
vinnavehi. S. 5A. 
vinnina, Pkt, 276. 
viuninapatta, AMg. 116. 
vinnida. Mg. 8.276, 560. 
vinnadum. 58, 574. 
vinnisa, M. 282. 


vinnua, M. 105. 

Vinhu. JM. D. Mg. 119, 312, 314. 
Vinhuno, Pkt. (M.) 180, 379. 
Vinhudisa, §. 119, 

Vinhti. JM. D. 72. 

vitarama. Pkt. (PG.) 10, 455. 
vitaramo. Pkt. 10. 

vitigimchai. AMe. 74,215, 555, 
vitigimcha, AMe. 74, 119, 215. 
vitigimchae. AMg. 598. 
vitigimehiya. AMg. 74, 215, 555. 
vitigiccha. AMg. 119, 215, 327. 
vitigicchimi, AMg. 215, 327, 
vitigicchiya. AMg. 555. 
vitiriccha. AMg, 151. 

vittl, AMg- 350. 

vitthada. AMg. 219. 

vittharar, M. 505. 

Vittharanta. M.S. 505. 
Vittharia. M, 505. 

vittharium. M. 505. 

v tthariya. JM. 505, 560. 
Vitthiraittaa. §. 600. 

vithatthi. Pkt. 207. 

vidaddha. Pkt. 222. 

viditta. AMg. 582. 

vidittanam. AMg. 583. 
vidisisu. AMg. 413, 439. 

vidi. AMg. 411 note z. 
vidiinate, Ag, 411 note 2. 
viddia. Pkt. 568. 

viddiva. JM. 568. 

viddiind, Pkt. 240, 244, 

viddha. Pkt, 53. 

viddhi. Pkt. 417 note 3. 
viddhi. JM. 52. 

viddhiina, AMg. 586. 

viddho. Pkt. (JM.) 34, i4o. 
vidhuvedi. ‘S. 508. 

vinasae. JM. 462. 

vyinesi, PG. 224. 

vindehim. JM. 388. 

vindhai. AMg. 489. 

vindhanti. M. 489. 

vindhajja. AMg. 489. 

vinnappa. AMg. 572. 
vinnavana. AMg. 173. 
vinnavitta. JM. 582. 

vinniyam. JM. 519. 
yinniyaparinayamitta, AMg. 109. 
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vinon, AMg. 105. 

vinni. AMg. 330. 
vipakkha, «A. 367. 
vipanollas, AMg, 244. 
viparimusaha. AMg. 471. 
Viparinimittae. JM. 465. 
vipathattha, S. 285, 
vippainnai, AMg. 367. 
vippakkha, A.198. 
vippagabbhiya. AMg. 296. 
vippagalai. SS. 553. 
Vippajadha. AMg. 67, 565. 
vippajahai. AMg. 500. 
vippajahamjja. AMg, 571. 
vippajahanti. AMg. 500. 
Vippajahamana. AMg. 500. 


vippajahami. AMg. 500, 582 note 2. 


vippajahamitta. Pkt. 582 note 2. 
vippajahiya. AMg. 591. 
Vippajahitta. AMe..582. 
vippajahiya. AMg, 565. 
vippajahissamo. AMe. 530, 
vippajahe. AMg. 500. 
vippadivanna. AMg. 173, 
Vippadiva. Mg. 220, 
vippanavanti. AMg. 251, 
vippadiva. Dh. 220. 
Vippadivu. Dh. 25, 346, 
vippadivehim. Dh. 368. 
vippamukka. AMg. 566, 
vippariyasa. AMg. 134, 173. 
vippalambhadi. Dh. 71, 
Vippava, Pkt, 296. 
vippasaritthé. AMg. 517. 
Vippahatyavlamba. AMg. 161. 
Vippshiina. AMg. 120 508. 
vippahodaa. 5, 311. 
Viphphuramta, Pkt. 193. 
vibudhavijada. 8. 361. 
vibuha. JM. 201. 
vibbhala, Pkt. 209, 332. 
Vibbhira. AMg. 266. 
vibhajja. Mg. 506. 
vibhantadi, A. 599. 
vibhayya. Me. 506, 546. 
vibharai. Pkt, 313. 
vibhivedi. 8. 475, 
Vibhasa. AMg. 208. 
vibhtsaie. AMeg, 361. 
vibhelae, AMg. 121. 


ea 


vibhelaya, AMg. 244. 
vibhbhamo. Pkt, 193. 
vimana. M. 409. 
Vimanam, M. 409. 
vimandi. M, 409. 
Vimanahim. M, 409, 
vimano. M. 409. 

vimala, AMg. 6038. 
vimalai. M. 244, 

vimalia. M, 244, 
vimauehin. AMg. 369. 
vimukka. AMg. JM. §. 566. 
vimukkg, AMg. 94. 
vimuccai. AMg. 542. 
vimuccadi. AMg. 542, 
vimhaa. M,§. A. 313. 
vimhaya. JM, 313. 
vimharair. Pkt. ( JM. ) 813, 478. 
vimhario. SS. 478 note 2. 
vimharida. §. 96, 478. 
viya. AMg. JM. Pali 336, 337. 
viyaggha. AMg. 134. 
viyatta. AMg. 333, 
viyada, AMg, 49, 219. 
viyana. JM, 81. 
viyarijjai. AMg. 537, 
viyahittu. AMg. 577. 
viyagoranti, AMg,. 509. 
viyagarel. AMg. 509. 
viyagardjja. AMg. 509. 
viyagaremaine. AMg. 509. 
viyagarehl. AMg. 509. 
viyanao. AMg. 398. 
viyanadi. JB. 510, 
viyanal. AMg. 170, 510. 
viyanidi. JS. 510. 
viyanasi. AMg. 510. 
viyanahi. AMg, 510. 
viyaniuna. JM, 586. 
viyanitté. AMg. JS. 21, 582. 
viyaniya. AMg. 73, 591. 
viyanedi. JS, 510. 
viyanehi. JM. 468. 
viyale. AMg. 366 , 386, 
viyavadiya. AMg, 219, 
viyyahala. Mg. 280, 
viraaimi. §. 490. 
viraida. 5S. 367. 

viraema. §. 455, note 1. 
virattiu, AMg. 367. 
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viram. M. 376. 
viramasu. M. 467. 
virala, M. 6038. 
viralapadavacchiisum. §S. 376. 
viraha. M. 608. 
virahad. A. 366. 
virahida. ‘$8. 97. 
virahisu. M. 99. 
virahissa. JM. 406. 
virahukkanthida. ‘§. 96. 
viraiyanga-m-ange. AMg. 353, 
virayae, AMg. 171. 
virayante. AMg. 397. 
viravino. M. 405. 
virikka. M. JM. 566. 
°viruddhana. JM. 350. 
viruva. Pkt, 80. 
viruhanti, AMg. 482. 
vinohino. 8. 405. 
viaggantam. S. 488. 
Vilaggtjjasi. JM. 460. 
vilambia. SS. 102. 
vilila. S. 241. 
viladsiniu. A. 346, 387. 
viha. M. 151. 

vilia. M. 81, 240. 
vilihantu. M. 471. 
vilumpaha. AMg. 471. 
vilumpitta. AMg. 582. 
viloijjamti. SS. 11, 275. 
viloianti. S. 11. 


viva. M. AMg. JM. P. 148, 336, 337. 


vivaa. M. 355. 

vivai. A. 413. 
vivainna, M. 98. 
vivajjissam. M.S. 527, 
vivajjéjja. JM. 462. 
vivannadi. M. 204. 
vivalaa. M. 567. 
vivaliai. M. 567. 
vivalianta.- M. 567. 
vivalaanti, M. 567. 
Vivaljamina, M. 567. 
vivalai, M. 567. 
v.valhattha. M. 285. 
vivikka. AMeg. 101. 
vivina. M. 199. 
vividhe, JS. 367. 
visa, Meg. 2638. 
Vigakannaa. Mg. 229. 


visumaledi, Mg. 318, 478. 
ViseSa. Meg, 229, 

Visno. AMe. 314, 
Vissavasu. Me, 315. 
VisSavasugsa. Me. 229, 379. 
visa. M.AMg. JM.S. 263. 
°visaamsenam. M. 182. 
visae. JS. 367a. 
Visamghadantehim. M. 397. 
visamthula, M. 8. A 3808. 
Visajjaissadha, §. 528. 
visajjidaisidiraa, §. 157. 
visayidi. 8. 463. 
visankhala, Pkt. (M.8.) 54, 213. 
Visattamanim, AMg. 563, 


| visadha. M. 67, 804, 565. 


visamathana. <A. 375. 
visama. JM. 94. 
visammiht. M. 527. 
visaya. PG. JM. 227, 258, 400. 
visayam. AMg. 465. 
visayadidam. JM. 548. 
visayaido. JS. 365. 

visaye. PG. 169, 227, 253, 363. 
visarai. Pkt 178, 

visaria. M. 313, 478, 565. 
visalaa. Plt. 333. 
visuhantassa. M. 397. 
visinie. AMg. 361. 
visana. P, 225, 

visaraya. Pkt. 30. 
visahaihim. AMg. 376. 
visivanto. Ag. 397. 
visum, Pkt. 152. 
visuddhasabbhive. JS. 3672. 
yisamarimi. §. 313, 478, 
visumarida. 8S. £78, 565, 
visumarissam. 8. 522. 
visumarissadha, §. 522, 
visumarissasi. §. 522. 
visumaresi. §S. 478. 
visurait. Pkt, 478. 
visurali. <A, 454, 

visedhi. AMg. 66, 304. 
visesuvaogo, JM. 158. 
visottiya. AMg. 91. 
Visnu. Mg. 314. 

vismaa, Mg. 314. 
vismayanirvede. . 22. 
yisrasi. AMg. 364. 
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Vissamia, ‘§. 590. 
vissamiadu. §. 64, 315, 489, 
vissambha, §. 64, 815, 
vissariya. JM. 64, 313, 478, 565. 
Vissariyam, JM. 348. 
Vissavasu. §. 315. 
vissoasiya. AMg, 91. 

viha. AMg. 263, 442, 454, 
vihaga, AMeg, 345. 
Vihadavia, M. 552, 

vihadide. Meg, 366, 
vibadidehim. §. 368. 
vihananti. §. 499, 

vihatthi. AMyg. 207. 
vihatthimitta. AMg. 109. 
vihammamana. AMg, 540, 562. 
vihammana. AMe. 550, 562. 
Viharai. AMg. 477, 

viharao, AMg. 396, 
viharanta, AMg, 516, 
viharanti. JM. 

vibarahi. JM. 468, 
vibarimsu. AMg. 350, 516. 
viharittae. AMg. 578. 
Viharititha. AMg. 517, 
vibaridum. 8.575. 
viharissai. AMg. 522, 
Viharissanti. JM. 522, 
viharissaha, AMg, 522. 
viharissimo, AMg, 522, 
viharéjja. M. 462. 
viharéjjaba. AMg. 463, 
vihala, Pkt. ( M. JM. ) 206, 209, 332. 
vihalavasaria, M. 184, 

Vihaliya, JM. 332, 

Vihalissam, Mg. 522, 

vihaledi. Mg. 477. 

vihava. §, 475, 

vihavu. Dh, 25, 346. 

vihave. Mg. 3662, 3674 and note 2. 
Vibavehim. JS. 368, 

Vihasanti. <A. 206, 456, 

vihasia, §. 102. 

Vihasiuna, MM, 586. 

vihadi. §, 489. 

vihavedi. §. 475, 

vihi, A. 100. 

vihimsaj. AMg, 507. 

vihina, M, 96. 

vihinévva. M, (false) 96. 


- 


vihino. SS. 379. 

vihidu, A. 192. 

vihinnu. AMg. 105. 

vihimmi. JM, 379. 

vibina. JS. 8. 120. 

vihum, Pkt. 72, 379. 
Vihumdua, Pkt. 275, 

vihunai. M. AMg. 120, 503. 
vibunanti, M.AMg. 503, 
vihunami. AMg. 503. 
vihunahi. AMg. 503, 
vihuniya. AMg 503, 591. 
vibune. AMe. 503. 

vihunénti. M, 5038, 

vihunduo, Pkt, 9. 

vihuvvai. M, 536. 
vihuvvanta, M. 536. 
vihuhatthe, JM. 366¢. 
vihina, M, AMg. JS. A. 120, 503. 
vihiniya. AMg. 78, 508, 591, 
viheum. JM. 576, 

vibeiinam, JM. 585, 

vihesi. M. 500. 

via. M. 2 165. 

vil. M, 186. 

viikkanta, AMg. 151. 
viingala, AMg. 102. 
viivaitta. AMg. 70, 151. 
viivayamana, AMg. 151. 
Vilvayamane, AMg. 70. 

viti, (Ved.) 593. 

vimamsaya. AMeg. 251. 
vimamsa. AMg, 251. 

viya. M.? 165. 

Virachim. D. 360. 

Virakanha, M. AMg. JM. 8. 52. 
Virasingha, §. 267. 

Virle. AMg, 93, 357, 

viriya. AMg. JS. 134. 
*viriyayare. JS. 367, 
-viladame. Meg. 402. 

vilayine. Meg. 256, 

vili, Pkt. 107. 

visa. AMg. A. 64, 75, 76, 445, 449. 
visai. Pkt. 445. 

Visaim. Pkt. 445. 

visaima. Pkt. 449, 

visal. AMg. 445. 

visam,. AMg. JM. 75, 76, 445, 447. 
Visanham. Pkt. 447. 
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visattha. AMg. JM. 8, 64, vuddhena. AMg. 173 


visaddhi. A. 367, 

visama, §. 489. 

visamai. M. JM.S. 64, 315, 489, 
visamau, M,JM. 489. 
Visamamina, JM. 489, 
visamamha. §. 489, 
visamasi. M. JM. 489. 
Visamasu. M. JM. 489, 
Visamami, M.IM. 489, 
Visamamo, M.JM, 489, 
visamiadu. §S. 489. 
Visambha, M. 64, 315, 343, 
Visambhaghaing. JM, 405. 
visarai. Pkt. 478, 

visaria, M. 64, 318, 478, 565. 
visarida. JS. 318, 478, 565. 
visariya. JS. 64, 478, 
Visasai, M. 64, 496. 
Visasadi. §. 64, 496, 
visasami. §, 496. 

Visase. AMg. 64, 496. 


visi. AMg. JM. A. 75,76, 100, 364, 445. 


vihi, AMg. 287. 

Vihinam. AMg. 381. 

vihini. AMg,. 358,381. 
vuccai. AMg. 279, 337, 544. 
vuccai. AMg, 544. 

vuceattha, AMg. 337. 
vuccadi, S. Mg. 279, 387, 544. 
vuccanti. AMg. 544. 
vuccamana. AMg, 544, 
vuecasi, §. 544, 

vuccda. AMg, 587. 

vuccami, §. 544, 

vucchiamu, AMg, 346, 455, 516. 
vujjhar. Pkt. 541, 544, 

vunai, A, 104, 237, 488. 
vuieppi. A. 237, 

vunéppi. A. 488, 588. 
vutiéppinu. A, 237, 488, 588. 
vuttha, M, 51. 

vutthae. A. 337. 

vutthi. AMg. JM. 51. 

vutthé. AMg. 85. 

yuda. Pkt, 219. 

vudalida, S. 241, 

vuddha. M. AMg. JM.S. Mg. 53, 333. 
vuddhakustani. Mg. 386. 
vuddhi, AMg. 333. 


Vunna. Pkt, 276, 

vutta. AMg. JM. 337, 565. 
Vuttamta, §, 275. 

vuttanta. JM. 8. 51. 
Vuttantenam. AMg. 182. 

vutto. Dh, AMg. 25, 250 note 8. 
vuttha, M.S. 303, 337, 564, 
vundiraa, M. 59, 

vuppanta. JM. 337. 

vubbha. M. AMg. JM. 266, 337, 5-£1. 
vubbhai. Pkt. 541. 

vubbhasi. Pkt. 541, 

Vusaha. §. 49. 

vusima. AMg. 602. 

viidha. M. JM. 387 note 3, 565. 
vudha, M,. 376, 

Vidho. M. 519. 

Vihae. AMg. 76. 

veand. §. 102. 

veamanae. Pkt. 563. 

vea. M. 365. 

Vearia. Pkt. 77, 

vedrium. M. 77, 573. 

veirijjasi. M. 77. 

veuvviya, AMg, JM. 565. 

vég evam. AMg. 174. 

véccham. Pkt. 523, 526, 529. 
vejayike. PG. 60. 

véjja. M. JM. 8. 60, 280, 535. 
vétthi. PG, AMg. 119, 193, 303. 
vethati. Pali 87, 304. 

Vethita. Pali 87. 

veda. AMg. 122, 240. 

vedisa. M.101, 218. 

vedujja. Pkt. 241. 

vedha. M. AMg. 8. 304. 

vedhai. Pkt. (M.) 87, 304, 
vedhana. M, 304. 

vedhaviya. JM. 304. 

vedhivel. AMg, 30-4, 552. 
vedhia, M. 304. 

vedhium. JM, 304. 

vedhitta. AMg. 804. 

vedhida, 8. 87, 304. 

vedhima, AMg. 304, 602. 
vedhiya, JM. 304. 

vedbiyaya. JM. 304. 

vedhei. AMg. JM. 87, 304, 490, 552. 
vedheum. JM. 304. 
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vedhétta. JM. 304, 582, 
vedhénti. AMg, 304. 

vedhemi, AMg. 204. 
venaiyanam. AMg. 173. 
venaiyanuvayam. AMg. 181, 
venu, AMg. 2438. 

Venudeva. AMg. 248. 

vénta. Pkt. (M.) 58,119, 333. 
Vénhu. Pkt. 119. 

vetasa. P.101, 190, 218. 
vetalika. Pkt. 61. 

vétti. §&. M. (both false) 96. 
véttum, Pkt. 574. 

véttiina, Pkt. 586. 

vedanti. AMg. 553. 

vedasa. §. 101, 218. 

vedimsu. AMg. 516, 

vedissadi. . 529. 

vedissanti. AMg. 529. 

vediind, Pkt. 240, 244. 
vedema. AMeg, 490. 

vébbhala, AMg. 119, 209, 332. 
Vebhara, AMg. 266. 

“veya. AMg. 97. 

Veyaddha, AMg. JM. 60, 279. 
veyanti, AMg. 553. 
Veyaranim. AMg. 175. 
Veyarani, AMg. 175. 

veyavii. AMg. 411. 

veyavido. AMg. 855. 
veyavi-y-ayarakkhie. AMg. 353. 
veyavi, AMg. 418. 

veyavacca. AMg. 219, 280. 
vers. M. AMg. JM. 8. 61, 166. 
veragga, AMg. JM. 279. 

veri, M. JM. 61. 

veria. A. O61. 

veriya. JM. 61. 

verulia. M.8. 80, 181, 184, 241. 
veruliya. AMg. JM. 80, 131, 134, 241. 
veruliyamanimolla. JM. 70. 
veruliyamaya, AMg, 70. 

vela. Mg. 61. 

velanaya. AMg, 240. 

velia, Meg. 61. 

velu. AMg. Pali 243, 

veluga. AMg, 2438. 

veluya. AMg. 243. 

veluria, Pkt. 241, 

veluria. Pkt, 241, 


velulia. Pkt, 241. 

velalia, Pkt, 241. 
veluvana. Pkt. 70. 

velina, Pkt, 240, 244, 
velivana. Pkt. 70. 

vele. Mg. 857. 

vélla. §. 107. 

véllai. M. A. 107. 
véllamana. 5S. 107. 

véllari, Pkt. 107. 

vélla. Pkt, 107. 

vélli, M.107. 

véllira. M. A.8S. 107, 596. 
veval. Pkt. 560. 
vevantoru, M. 386. 
vevaha, Pkt. 456. 

vevira. JM. M.S. 596. 
vevirapacharanam. Pkt. 180. 
Vesika, Pkt. 61. 

vesa. §. 600. 

vesaia. 61. 

vesattana. M. 597. 
Vesamana. AMg. JM. 61, 261. 
vesalaga. AMg. 78. 

vesa. M.315. 

vesajana. §. 315. 

vesaha, ‘SS. 61. 

vesiya. AMg. 61. 

véssa. AMg. 61, 315. 
véssajana. §. 315, 

vehai. AMg. 489, 
vehavva, M. 60. 

vehima. AMg, 602. 

vo, M.S. PG. 420, 422. 
voccattha. JM. 337. 
voccham, M. AMg. 104, 528, 529. 
vocchimi. M. AMg. 529, 
vocchijjai. M. 546. 


vocchijjihinti. AMg. 549, 
vocchindai. AMg., 506. 


vocchindanta, M, 506. 
vocchindantassa. M. 397. 
vocchindasi. AMg. 506. 
vocchindihinti, AMg, 532. 
vojjha. AMg. 104, 572, 
Vojjhaa, Pkt. 104, 
Vojjhaamalla. Pkt. 104, 
vodhina, M, 586. 

vouta. Pké. 53. 

vottavva. (S.) M. 570. 
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vottuana, Pkt, 584, 
vottum. M. AMg. JM. 104, 570, 574. 
vottina. MM. 586. 
vodana. AMg,. 154. 
vodraha. M. 268. 
vovilo, Pkt. 36. 
vosirai. AMgo. JM. 235 and note 1. 
vosirasu. JM. 235. 
vosirami. AMg. JM. 235. 
yosiritia, A. 235. 
vosiriya. JM, 235. 
vosire. AMg. 230, 
vosiréjja. AMg, 235. 
vyadha, AMg. 67. 
vratta. A, 268. 
vrattu. A. 194, 
Vrasa. A. 268. 
vrasu. A. 28, 
vva. M.S. Mg. JM. JS. AMg, 21, 72, 85, 92, 
96, 113, 142, 143, 185, 338, 336, 402, 409. 

-yvavaharo. M. 227. 

Ba 
gaanaha. Mg. 179, 264. 
gaala, Meg. 207. 
gatilanam. Mg. 179. 
gamcide. Mg. 357. 
gamcehi. Mg. 502, 
gamthavehi. Mg. 310. 
famthida, Mg. 310, 
gamyamraadha, Mg. 488. 
gamvuita. Mg. 144. 
sakki. Mg. 85, 364. 
gakkiadi. Mg. 5405. 
gakke, Pkt. (Mg.) 85, 364. 
gagudahagunthi. Mg. 206. 
gankhala. Mg, 2138. 
gaccakam. Pkt. 487 note 3. 
gatthavaha. Mg. 290. 
gatchavaha. Mg. 290. 
gatta®’. Mg. 442. 
gattie. Mg. 385. 
gattuno. Mg. 379. 
Satthavaha, Mg. 290. 
Sada, Meg. 448. 
gadakhande. Mg. 366°. 
gaddha. Mg. 333. 
ganta. Mg. 83. 
anti, M. AMg. JS. Mg. 498. 
gante, Mg. 145. 
gapatheyya. (Ved.) 570, 


Saputtikam. (Sakara Dialect) 70. 
Sappania. Mg. 94, 229. 

gamale. Mg. 256, 3668. 
gamavigamamn. Dh. 25. 
Samassasadu. Mg. 88, 229, 815, 496. 
Samassasidamani. Mg. 408. 
Samasasiadi. Mg. 229. 
samud§halimi. Me. 477, 
samudda. Mg, 229. 

samussasadi. Mg. 496. 
sampadam. Mg. 203, 220. 
Salanam. Dh. 25, 228. 

| galihania. Mg. 132. 

galila. Mg. 229. 

galiga, Mg. 245. 

galila. Mg. 229, 256. 

galilahba. Mg. 63, 366. 

avaldim. Mg. 182. 
gavétthanam. Mg. 303. 
gavedhana. Mg. 304. 

gavedhanam, Mg. 3038. 
gavéstanena. Mg. 808. 

gavvanna. Mg. 105, 276. 
gavvannattana, Mg. 597. 
gavvuyyana. Mg. 158. 

gasadi. Mg, 815, 496. 

| gaganta. Mg. 397, 196. 

gastassa. Mg. 290. 

gustavaha. Mg. 290. 

gaspakavala, Mg. 305. 

| gasyatavaha, Mg. 290. 

gahasa. Mg. 90. 

} gahasi. Mg. 95. 

j gahagéi. Meg. 229, 315, £45. 
gahilanna. Mg. 282. 

gahki. Mg. 406. 

giadam. Meg. 203, 315, 348. 
gimyammadha. Mg. £80. 
gimania. Mg. 2e2. 

gimini. Mg. 405. 

gimino. Mg. 405. 

famipedidia. Pkt. (Mg. 8.*) B61, 
gimippasadatthan. My. 8. P 290, 461. 
giminam. Mg. 405. 

galakiha. Mg. 366. 

givaka. Mg. 211. 

givaka. Mg. (text) 202. 

gavaki, Mg. (text) 22. 

Sivaga Mg. 202. aan 
favagi, (Voc. sing.) \Mg. My. 17, 208. 
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sivaganam. AMg. 17. 
givagi. Mg, 209. 
savage, AMg. 17. 
Sidadi. Mg. 499, 

gahu. Meg. 379. 

gi, Mg. 145, 498, 

sidla. Mg. 50. 

simpa. Marathi 286, 
Simpanem. Marathi 286. 
simpvum. Gujarathi 286. 
gimha. Mg. 267. 
bimhagavaa. Meg. 76, 
Sinu. Mg. (false) 508. 
Sila. Mg. 256, 364, 409. 
Bilagi. Mg, 229, 408. 
gilagciilana. Mg. 301, 407. 
ili. Pkt. (Me.) 98, 229, 364. 
Silinam. Meg. 256. 

sile, Meg. 364, 366 , 409. 
siloluha. Mg. 347. 
sivila. Meg. 201, 256. 
sivilanivega. Meg. 229. 
Sidadi. Mg. 482. 


sipa. Marathi, Gujarathi, 286. 


gisa, Mg. $7. 

“sisaka. Mg. 87, 
sukkha. Meg. 802, 
gukkhi. Meg. 302. 
sukkhivaiggam. Meg, 302. 
fukkhe. Mg. 802. 
sughalinittana. Meg. 597. 
suna. Mg, 503. 

gunadha, Mg. 503. 
sunantu, Meg. 508. 
sunahaka. Mg. 206. 
sunadi. Mg. 508. 
sunidu. Meg. 469, 503. 
punadha. Me, 471, 503. 
Sunami. Me. 503. 

sunia. Mg, 591. 
Suniésam. Meg. 581. 
suniadi. Mg. 457, 536, 545. 
guniade, Meg, 457. 

sunu. Mg. 310, 503. 
sunudha. Mg. 508, 
Sunedha. Meg. 503. 
sundikagala, Me. 84. 
sunnu. Dh. 25, 228, 
Suttadhali. Me. 92. 
Budam. Mg. 519. 


gumala. Mg. 478. 
gumaladi, Mg. 139. 
sumalami, Mg. 478, 
sumalida. Mg. 478, 565. 
gumalidavva. Mg. 478. 
gumaledi, Mg. 318, 478. 
sumalehi, Mg. 478. 


Sumalesi. Mg. 478, 
gula, Mg. 256. 


gulahittana, Mg. 597, 
Suvannake, Mg. 357, 423, 
Suvannacolide, Mg. 875. 
suvissam. Mg, 529. 
gugke. Meg. 302. 

sustu. Meg. 808. 
sussisida. Mg. 555. 
gussiside. Mg. 815. 
Sugka. Meg, 802. 

sugtu. Mg, 808. 

guska. Meg. 302, 
Suskavaigsan. Mg. 559. 
Suskhe. Meg. 302, 

sustu. Mg. 303. 

gustida, Mg. 310. 

bila, Mg. 244, 284. 

sé. Mg. 94, 

ge. Mg. 16, 144, 357, 423 and note 4, 429, 
Benam. Meg, 176. 

séyya. Mg. 10). 

Beyyae. Mg, 375. 

bela. Dh. 25, 228. 
Sevam. AMg, 173. 
Sevida, Mg. 875. 

Sevide. Meg. 3668, 

Besti. Meg. 308. 

Sokkha, Mg. 612, 
sotthakam. Mg, 303. 
sotthakam. Mg. 308. 
SStthikam. Me. 308, 
sotthikam. Mg. 303. 
Sonianaidaméana, Mg. 97, 
Sonida, Mg. 229. 
Sonidam. Meg. 897. 
Sonukam. Mg, 303. 
Sonukkam, Meg, 308. 
sodhavedum. Mg. 573. 
sdstukam. Mg. 803. 
sSomammi, Mg. 866a, 
Bomesalaeva. Me. 98, 229. 
sosavedum. Mg. 229, 578. 
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sostakam. Meg. 303. 
Sohide. Mg. 357. 
8dipra. ( Avesta ) 818. . 
scedaa, Meg, 233. 
°Schedaa. Meg. 233. 
ssalivam. Mg. 11. 

sa. 
sa. JM. PG. AMg. 8. 92, 94, 423. 
saa. M, 448. 
Saambhum. Pkt. 383. 
Saambhuna. Pkt. 382. 
Saambhuno. Pkt. 383. 
Saambhussa. Pkt. 383. 
saanga, AMg. 156. 
saattha. AMg. 
saadia. SS. 207, 238. 
saaddha, AMg. 291. 
saadha. AMg. 207, 238. 
saananam. Mg. 179. 
saanha. M. 164. 
saala. M. 164, 186. 
saahi. A. 371. 
saahuttam, M. 451. 
sad. M. 118. 
Sadraputthe. Pkt. 45 note 3. 
sai. M.AMg. JM. 1138. 
saim. AMg. 181, 451. 
saingala, AMg. 102. 
saittae. AMg. 578. 
saira. Pkt. 61. 
saila. OP. 60, 260. 
saila. CP. 367. s 
sai. M. 560. 
sauaria. Pkt. 619. 
Saiimdale. S. 270. 
sainaha, <A. 264, 870. , 
saiiniha. A. 381. 
Saiintale. S. 375. 
satirisa. M. 164, 340. 
satiha, Pkt, 61%. 
sae, AMg, 493. 
sacjja. AMg. 498. 


sachim. Pkt. (AMg.) 180, 369, 433. 


sam. AMg. 350. 

samkanta. 3S. 402. 
samkantamand. 3S. 409. 
sankamai. M. 481. 
Samkaragharadhivasino. S. 405. 
Samkalam. Mg. 348. 
samkilittha. AMg. 136. 
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samkilissai, AMg. 136. 
samkul. AMg. 74, 302. 
samkuli. AMg. 74. 
samkhadi. AMg. 219, 306. 
samkhaya, AMg. 49, 306. 


i samkhie. AMg,. 598. 


samkhuddai. Pkt. (AMg.) 206, 291. 
samkhuhia, M. 319. 


| samkhéjjahba, AMg. 451, 
} samkhéjjana. AMg. 465, 
| samkhoh. M., 603. 


samkhohida, 8, 319, 


{ samgantha. AMg. 333. 


samgehanagahaio. AMg, 436. 
samgima, CP. 191. 


| samgamammi. AMg. 366,. 


samginhittinam, AMg. 583. 
samgha, 8S. 368. 
samghaana. Pkt. 267. | 
samghai, M. 267. 

samghadi. §. 267. 
samghayana, AMg. 267. 
samghayani. AMg. 267. 


‘samgha. 8. 76. 
| samghiima, AMg, 602, 


samghidio, AMg. 439. 
samghira. Pkt. 267%, 
samcaranabandhura. M. 102. 
samecaranti. S. 456. 

samcari, A. 594. 

samci. A. 502. 

samcikkhai. AMg. £92, 
samcikkhamina. AMg. 492. 
samcikkhe, AMg, 492. 
samcitthana. AMg. £33. 
sameinal. AMg. 592. 
samcinu, AMg. 502. 

samjae, AMg. 85. 

samjada. M, 204. 
samjamaivaghiya. JM. Lr. 
sainjamao. AMg. 99. 
samjamijjanti. M. 538. 
samjamuttara, AMg. 369, 3x1. 
samjayam. AMg. 68. 

samja. Pkt, 276. 

samjida. M. 204. 
samjiyasaddha, AMg. 333. 
samjutta. AMg. 404. 
samjuito. Pkt. (PG.) 10, TSB 
samjiavibhiga. 39. 
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samjhaai. M. 558. 

samjha. M.JM.%. 269, 280. 
samjhaiadi, §.479, 558. 
samjhivahuavaiidha, M. 162. 
samfthavanti, M. 553. 
samthavahu, <A. 558, 
samthavehi. M. 551. 

samthai. M. 309, 483. 
samthinad. §. 71. 
samthainosappioi. JM, 161. 
samdisa. AMg, 222. 
samnajjhai, M. 331, 
samnahehi, AMg. 468. 
samtattha. M. 308. 
samtappadi, §. 95. 
samtappida. S. 565. 
samtappidavva. §. 570, 
samtaria, A. 100. 

samtarima, AMg. 602. 
samtava. M.S. 275. 
samtavanivvanaittia. S. 600- 
samtavanivvavaittaa. §. 600. 
samtavedi. §S. 490. 

samthada. AMg. 219. 
samthavehi, AMg. 350. 
samthunai. AMg. 494. 
samthunitta. AMg. 494, 582. 
samthuya. AMg. 76. 
samthurvanta, JM. 536. 
samthurvanto. JM. 397. 
samdatta. M. 304.” 
samdattebhaméttia. M. 157. 
samdava. M. 8. 275. 
samdavida, #8. 275, 
samdavedi, §, 275. 


samdhai. Pkt, (AMg } 500, 575, 


samdhantena, M. 500. 
samdhium. JM. 575. 
samdhinti. M. 500. 
samdhivdlasaddhim. AMg. 362. 
samdhissami, AMg. 530, 
samd@hihi. A. 379. 
samdhihisi, §. 530. 
samdhei, AMg. M. 800. 
samdhéjja. AMg. 466. 
samdhénti. M. 500. 
samdhemana. AMg. 500. 
sampaa. A. 413. 

sampaa. M. 413. 

eampal. A, 413. 


sampajjadi. §S. JS. 95, 2038. 
sampajjittinam. AMg. 583. 
sampajjissadi. §, 527, 
sampaddi, M, 204. 
sampadhariadu. 8.543. 
sampaya. JM. AMg. 413. 
samparivuda. AMg, 219. 
samparivude. AMg. 362. 
sampalimajjamana. AMg. 257. 
sampalinti. AMg. 493. 
sampavevae. AMg. 457, 
sampassiya. AMg. 590. 
sampahde. AMg. 5938 note 1. 
sampaima. AMg. 602. 
Sampaunanti. AMg. 504. 
sampaunéjjasi. AMe. 504. 
sampadaittaa. §. 600. 
sampadiavando, §. 869, 
sampadémha. Pkt. 455. 
sampaviukdma, AMg, 577. 
sampaharimsu. AMg. 516. 
sampihittanam. AMg. 588, 
sampidia. M, 240. 
sampila. AMg. 240, 
sampehai. AMg. 323. 
sampehae. AMg. 328, 593. 
sampehittaé, AMg. 323. 


| sampehei, AMg. 328. 


sampeheitta. Pkt. 582 note 2. 
samphasa, AMg. 3678, 
samphase. AMg. 486. 
sambandha, §. 97. 
sambujjhaha. AMg, 71. 
sambohiyani. JM. 367. 
sambham. JM. 3678. 
sambhamantéa § 275. 
sambharana. M. 313. 
sambharimo. M. 455. 
sambhare. AMg, 460. 
sambhavai, Pkt. 475. 
sambhavaandi. 8. 275. 
sambhavayamdi. §, 275, 
Sambhiichim. JM. 360. 
sammadda. Pkt. 291, 
sammaddia. M.JM.S8. 291. 
sammadda. M. AMg. §. 291. 
sammanemo. AMg. 470. 
sammanehinti. AMg, 528. 
sammillai. Pkt. 488, 
sammilia, M. 589. 
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gammiliadihinaam. M. 589. 
samrakkhanda, §, 361. 
samrujjhihd, %S. 549. 
samrundhihii, Pkt. 582. 
samlatta. JM. 5654. 
samlavamani, AMg. 568. 
samvattaga. AMg, 289. 
samvarevi. <A, 588. 
samvidhunittinam. AMg. 583, 
samvidhuniya, AMg. 503, 591. 
samvinayika, PG. 224, 
“samvinayikam, PG. 253. 
samvuda. AMg, 219, 
samvudakammassa. AMg. 402, 
samvude. AMg, 17. 
samvuttéa. §. 876. 
samvuttani, JM. 357. 
samvuda. §, 219. 
samvudi. M. 204. 
samvuysa, AMeg. 219. 
samvedium. AMg, 593. 
samvellai, M. A. 107. 
samvéllei, AMg, 561. 
samvéllemane. AMg. 561. 
samsagga. JS. 97. 

°gei. AMg. 97. 
samsarammi. AMg, 3664, 
samsara. A. 100. 
samsi, AMg. 433. 
samsiccamana. AMg. 542. 
samsiccamana, Pkt. 592 and note 2. 
samsinciyanam AMg. 592, 
samharat, A. 166, 
samharo, A. 100, 166. 
samhavaamdi. $8. 275. 
sakakale. PG. 169, 315. 
sakadabbhi. AMg. 196. 
sakanni. A. 100. 
sakalusaam. Dh. 25. 
sakalusaam. Dh. 228. 
sakahio, AMg, 182, 858, 382, 
sakimina. AMg. 406. 
sakissamha. ‘8. (text) 531. 
sakka. Pkt. (S.) 270, 279, 566. 
sakkaa. M. 76, 806. 
sakkai, © JM. A. 302, 465, 5065. 
sakkanodi, §. 195. 
sakkanomi. §, 140, 505. 
sakkada. §§. 76, 306, 
sakkade. JN. 457. 


sakkaya. AMg. JM. 76, 806. 
sakki. Pali AMg. JM, 6, 465, 505. 
sakkara. M. AMg. JM. §. 76, 237, 806. 
Sakkariya, JM. 76, 306. 
Sakkaremo, AMg. 470. 
sakkarehinti, AMg. 528, 

sakkala, Pkt. 257, 

sakkirijva, AMg. 196. 

sakkissaha, JM, 581, 

sakkissamo, §. 581. 

sakkihisi. M. 581. 

sakkiadi, §. 545, 

sakkunodi, §. 195. 

sakkunumi. §. 140, 505, 


 sgakkuli, AMg. 74, 802. 
' sakkei, JM, 465, 505. 


sakkéjja. JM, 462, 5065. 
Sakkenam. AMg. 182. 
sakkénti. JM. 505. 


 gakkeha. JM. 505. 


sakkehti. JM. 581. 

sakkehi, JM. 165, 531. | 
sakkham. AMeg. 114, 
sakkha, §. 114. 

sakkhdmo. AMg, 525. 
sakkhino, M. 8. 406. 
sakkhi, JM.§. 406. 
sakkhikadua. §. 406. 
sakhinkhiniya. AMg. JM. 206. 
sakhinkhini. AMg. JM. 206. 
sagada, AMg. 207, 288. 
sagadabbhi. AMg, 196, 
saganai. A. 859. 

Sagaranno, JM. 400. 
Sagaraputtavacana. P, 190. 
Sagarfinam. JM. 400. 
saggaphala, §. 200. 

sagge. JS, 366% 

saggha, AMg. 315. 

sankala, AMg. 2138. 

sahkala. AMg. JM.S. 213. 
sankaliya, JM. 213. 
sankaliya. AMg. JM. 213. 
sankaha. Pké. 456. 
sankilua. M. 599. 

sankino. M. 405. 

sankha. AMg. 345. 
sankhala. M.S, 213, 272. 
sankho. AMg, 345. 

seanga. M.AMg. JM, A. 50. 
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sanga, AMg. 1381 note 2. 
sangasattina. JS, 850. 
sacandanesum. M. 871. 
sacittakamme, AMg. 366a, 
Sacido. §. 386. 

sace. Pali 423, 

sacca. M, 280. 

saccam. AMg. 349 note 1, 
saccaval, M. 559. 
saccavia, MM. 559. 
saccaham, M. 608. 
Saccahama. M. 14. 
saccimosa. AMg, 78. 
saccitia, AMeg. JS. 196. 
saccitiam. AMg. 350. 
saced. §. 95. 

sacchara. M. (false) 559. 
sacchahe. M. 366, 
Sacchié, Pkt, 385. 
Sacchie. P,. 385. 

sajol, AMg. 411. 

sajja. Pkt, 270. 
sajjananam MM, 3870, 
sajjthii, AMg. 527. 
sajjia, M, 196. 

sajjha. S. M, Mg. 331. 
sajjhaya. AMg. 299. 
sajjnasa. M.JM.S. 299. 
sanna. P. 276. 

satta. Meg. 449. 

sattha, Mg. 449. 

satthi. AMg. A. 446. 
satthim. AMg. JM. 446, 448, 
satthitanta. AMg. 446. 
satthi, JM. 446, 448. 
satthie. JM. 448. 
saththa. Mg, 449. 

sadai. Mg. 222, 482, 


sadangavi. AMg, 341, 418, 441. 


sada. MM. 207. 

saddha, AMg. JM. 223, 383. 
saddhai. AMg. 333. 

saddha. AMg. 223, 333. 
saddhi. AMg. 228, 333. 
saddhiya. AMg. 383. 

sadha. Pkt. 207. 

sadhila, Pkt. 115, 150, 221. 
Sanamkumira. AMg. JM. 74, 
Sanamkumirenam, AMg. 182. 
sanapphaya. AMg. 148. 
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saniam. M. 8. 84, 176. 

sanimcara, Pkt. (AMg.) 84,181. 
saniccara. S. 84. 

sanicchara. AMg, 84, 

saniddha. A. 140,318. 

saniyam. AMg. JM. 84, 176. 
saniyanappaoga. AMg. 357. 
saneura. §S. 126. 

saneha, Pkt, 140, 313. 

santha, OP. 191, 

sandeya. AMg. (false) 213. 
sannavanahi, AMg, 350, 382. 
sannai. M, 276. 

sanha, M. AMg. 312, 315 and note 1. 
sanho. Pkt, 315 note 1, 

sata, PG. 189, 237. 

satana, P.190, 224. 

satasahassa. PG, 448, 
satasahassappadayino. PG. 287, 
satta, M.S. AMe. JM. 298, 442, 448. 
sattama. M.AMg.JM.S. A. 449. 
sattakkhutto, AMg. 451. 
sattakhkhutto, Pkt. 198. 

sattanha. M. AMg. JM. JS. 196, 442, 
sattanham AMg. JM. JS. 442 
sattama Pkt. 103. 

sattarasa. AMz. JM. 245, 443, 448. 
sattari. AMg. JM. 245, 446. 
sattarim. AMg. JM. 245, 446. 
sattarisi. §. 56. 

sattavanna. AMg. 8. 108. 
sattavannehim, AMg. 368. 
sattaviha. AMeg. 451, 

sattavisal. AMg. 445. 

Sattasaa. M. 448. 

sattasatthim. AMg. JM. 446. 
sattasu. Pkt. 442. 

satiahattarim. AMg. JM. 264, 446. 
sattaha. AMg. 451. 

sattahim, AMg,. 442. 

satta°. Pkt. 70. 

sattaim. AMg. 367. 

sattaisa, A. 445. 

sattaisal. <A. 447. 

sattanatiim. AMg. 446. 

sattani. §. AMe. 367. 

sattinaiya. Pkt. 449, 

sattivannam. AMg. JM. 265, 278. 
sattavannal. A. 265, 273. 
sattivannie. AMg. 447. 
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sattavisam. AMg. 445, 
saitavisamjoano. Pkt. 9, 
sattavisa. AMg, 445, 
sattastim. AMg. 446, 
sattiagga, AMe, 162, 
sattivanna. A Mg. 103, 
Sattissa. PG. 379, 
sattu, M. 283, 
Sattuggha. §. 1382, 
sattucunnaim. AMg, 367. 
sattuno, §. 379. 
Sattuhana. §. 132. 

satti, AMg. 38 1 
sattovavaiya. AMg. 498, 


sattha, AMg. JM. M. Mg. 97, 240 288, 331, 


satthava. Pkt. 76, 

satthiram. AMg. 349 note I, 390. 
satthava, Pkt. 76. 

satthillaya. JM. 595, 
satthua. Pkt. 76. 

satth3hi. A. 128, 180. 

sada, S. 448. 

sadahind. §. 879. 

sadi. §. 396. 

sadda. S 55, M. 270. 

saddala. M. 298. 
saddavehinti. AMg. 528. 
saddahai. AMe. 333, 500, 561. 
yaddahana. JS. 333. 
saddahadi, JS. 333, 500. 
saddahanti, AMg. 333. 
saddahamana. AMg. JS. 333, 500. 
saidahasu, AMg. JS. 333, 47, 500. 
saddahai. AMeg. 333, 500. 
saddahina, AMg. 333. 
saddahami. AMg. 333, 50. 
saddahahi. AMg. JS. 333, 500. 
saddahia, M. 333, 500. 
saddahimo. M. 338, 500. 
saddahissal. AMg. 530. 
saddahe. AMg. JS. 338, 500. 
saddahéjja. JS. 500, 

saddaé. AMg, 465. 

saddala. AMg. 595. 
saddivaissam. S. 527, 559. 
saddavitta. AMg. 582. 
saddaviya, JM. AMg. 599. 
saddaviadi. ©. 37, 559. 
saddavei. ADMg. 559. 
saddavétta, AMg. JM. 559. 


| saddavedi, §. 559. 


saddavemi, %, 559, 

saddavesi, §. 559, 

saddavehi. §. 559, 

sadditthi, JS. 196. 

sadde. A. 166, 

saddei, JM. AMg. 559, 

saddenim, JM. 182. 

saddhasa. Pkt, 299. 

saddha. M. AMg. JM. §. 3383. 

saddhala, Pkt. 595. 

saddhailua, M, 333, 595. 

saddhim. AMg. JM. 6, 83, 103, 288, 350, 362. 
Sanim. Pali 84, 

sanikam. Pali 84, 176. 

santam. §, M. 397. 

santa. JM. 397. 

santanam. AMg. 397. 

santi. M. AMg. JS. 45 note 3,173, 381, 417, 


498, 
santiudaa. S. 162. 


santi. JM. 560. 

sante. AMg, 3664, 397. 
santebim, AMg. 568, 397. 
sandava. §. 275. 
sandavedi. §. 275. 

sandi, §. 275. 

sandheya, AMg. 213. 
sapadaga. AMg. 218. 
sapadiduvire. AMg. 3662. 
saparir. Pkt, 200 note 1. 
sapisallaga. AMg. 232, 
saputtika. Mg. 292. 

aa a \ ag. 592 notel. 
sapehiya. AMg. 78, 323, 590. 
sappim. AMg. 411. 

sappivasa, M. 196. 

sappi. AMg. 358, 411 and note 3. 
sappurisa. M. 270, 340. 

sappha, Pkt. 3u0. 

saphala. §S. 200. 

gaphalam. AMg. 404 note I. 
sabadhu. A. 192, 519, 

sabbhiva. M. 270. 

sabbhavenan. M. 182. 
sabbhiehim. AMg. 368. 

sabhari. Pkt. 200. 


sabhala. Pkt. 200. 
sabhalau. A. 192. 
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sabhalam. Pkt. 200. 

sabha. P. 190. 

sabuée. AMg. 375. 

sabhiovasa. JM. 161. 
sabhajaidum. 8. 573. 

sabhasde. AMg,. 16. 

sabhikkhu. Pkt. 340. 
Samaavasenam. M. 182. 

samai. AMg. 489. 

samae, §. 3672, 

samaenam. AMg. 182. 
samakkanta. M. JM. 88. 
samaccharehim. M. 328, 376. 
samattha. AMg. 1738, 290. 
samatthe. AMg. 1738, 290. 
samana. AMg. 367 . 
samanakkhe, AMg. 306. 
samanamahanaaihi®, AMg. 156, 
samanasampaya. AMg. 376. 
samanasahassio. AMg, 448. 
samand. AMg. 357, 396, 397, 516. 
samanauso, AMg. 396. 
sainananuam. AMg. 382. 
samaninam. AMg. 382, 
samanugammanta, AMg. 538. 
samanujanai. AMg. 510. 
samanujanamina, AMg. 110, 562. 
samanujanahi. AMg, 510. 
samanujanéjja. AMg. 460. 
samanunna, AMg. 276. 
samanuvaséjjasi. AMg. 460. 
samane. AMg. JS. 16, 3672 
samanena, AMo. 465. 

samatta, M. AMg. §. 214, 307, 308. 
samattha, Pkt. (M. JM.8.) 214, 288, 307, 808 
samatthio. AMg. 367. 
samatthijjai. M. 543, 
samanu-gammamina, AMeg. 588. 
samanenam. AMg. 182. 
samanninti. AMg. 498. 
samapaahi. A. 3866a, 

samappihi. M. 549, 550 and note 1, 
samappetina, PP. 586. 
samabhiyinahi. AMg. 349 note 1, 
samabhiloe, AMg. 463. 

samaya. AMg,157. 

samayammi, AMg. 3642. 
samayamsi. AMg, 3668. 
samayanna, AMg, 276. 
samayinaim. M. 436. 


samara, Pkt. 250). 

samalliai, M. 196, 474, 482. 
Samalliyai. JM. 196, 474, 
Samallina. M. 169, 
samavatthavemi. §. 309, 551 
samavisamam. Dh, 25, 228, 351. 
samassaia. §, 473, 590. 
samassasa, §. 496 
samassasadu. §, 88, 496. 
samassasadha, §. 47], 496. 
samikarisium. JM. 575, 
samagae. JM, 3678, 
samagacchia, §. 581. 
samaigamissai, M. 523. 
samajamhi, Girnar 7. 
samadhatta. M. 223, 286, 565. 
samina. AMg. JM. Pali 561. 
samanamsi. AMg. 3663. 
samanasahassio. AMg. 376. 
samainassa, AMg, 126. 
samadnia, M. 81. 

samdni. AMg. JMi63 
samanu, A. 351. 

samadaya. AMg. 591. 
samadahamana, AMg. 222, 
samayae. AMg. 598, 
samarabhéjja. AMg. 138], 460. 
samarabhéjjasi, AMeg. 460. 
samarambhantam. AMg. 897. 
samarambhante. AMg. 397. 
samarambhavei. AMg. 552. 
samarambhavéjja. AMeg. 552. 
samaruhai, M, JM, 482. 
samfruhantammi, M, 397, 
samaruhasu. M.JM, 482, 
aamaroviya. JM. 590. 
samivia, §. 591, 

samavei, Pkt. 504. 
samasajjavitaham. AMg. 172. 
samasijja. AMg, 21. 
samahattu. AMg. 289, 577, 
samijjhai, Pkt, 326, 
samiddhi. M. JM. 77. 
samifam. AMg, 75. 

samiya. AMg. 78. 

samiyae, AMg, 75, 

samiriya, AMg. 177, 

samila, AMg. 247. 

samive. §. 102. 

saniukkhaa. M. 80, 566. 
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samukkhivai. M. 319, 

samuccinai. M. 502. 

samucchijjibinti. AMg. 585, 549, 
samucchida. §. 287. 
samucchihinti, AMg. (metric) 535, 549. . 
samutthae. AMg. 593, 

samutthehi, JM. 483. 

samutthaium. M. 309, 

samutthide, Mg. 310. 


samudda. AMg. M. 8. 160, 268, 288, 329, 439, 


samudda, OP. 191 note 1, 367. 
sarudra, Pkt. 268. 

samudhdhare, §. 462 note 1. 
samupehamina. AMg. 323, 
samupehiya. AMg. 323, 590, 592. 
samupehiyinam. AMg, (metric) 592. 
samuppanna. 8. 102. 
samuppajjittha. AMg. 517. 
samuppajjihii. AMg. 527. 
samuppannd. JM. 349. 
samuppehamina. AMg. 323. 
samuvastida. Mg. 310. 
samuventi, AMg. 498. 
samussinai, AMg. 511. 
samussinami. AMy. 473. 
samussinasi. AMg. 473. 
samussiya, AMg. 64, 3275. 
samusasanta. M. 496. 
samisasanti. M. 148, 496. 
samisiya, AMg. 64. 

samiusua. §. 327. 

samécca, AMg. 591. 

samera. AMg, 176, 

samo. JS. 85. 

samdtthaia, M. 309, 

samosatta. AMg. JM. 67 note 2. 
samosaddha. AMg. JM. 67 note 2. 
samosadha. AMg. JM. 67, 235, 304, 565. 
samosadda. AMg. JM. 67 note 2, 
samosarai. M. 477. 

samosarans. AMg. 235. 
samosaranani, AMg. 439. 
samosaranta. M. 477. , 
samosaraha, AMg. 477. 
samosaria, MM. 565. 
samosariukama. AMg. 230. 
samosariya. AMg. JM. 235, 565. 
samosaréjja. AMg. 230. 
samohanai. AMg. 499. 
samohananti. AMg. 499. 





ree 


sampai. M, JM. 220. 


| Sampadam. 8. Dh. 184, 2038, 220. 

| sampadi. M. 204. 

| Sampayam. JM. 220, . 

| sempahittanarga. AMg. (text) 583. 

| sammam., AMg. JM. JS. 8. M. 75, 358. 
| sammattadamsino, AMg. 405. 

| sammaneiina. JM. 5&0. 


sammera. AMg. (text) 176. 
sammo. PG. 357. 
samvacchara, AMg. 350. 


| saya. AMg, JM. 448. 

| sayai. AMg. 493. 

| “sayam. AMe. 450. 

| sayagghi, AMg. 276. 

| sayagghio, AMg. 387. 

| sayanijjamsi, AMg. 366% 
| sayam. JS. PG, 349. 

| gayamina, AMg. £93. 

| sayar?. JM. 245, 446. 


sayari. JM. 445 note 2, 446. 


| sayalnatthamiyajiyaloa. JM. 156. 
| sayalaguaanihino, JM. 381. 


sayalam, JM. 148, 187. 
sayalie, JM, 875. 


| sayalana. Pkt, 187. 


sayasahassam. AMg. 448. 


| sayasahassiim. AMg. 448. 


sayasihassl. AMg. 448. 


|} sayasdhassio, AMg. 448. 


sayasahassinam. AMg. 447. 


| Csayahassakkhatto. AMg. 451. 
| saya. JM. AMg. 367, 448. 
sayiim. AMg. 486, 489, 448, £50. 


sayinam. JM. 265, 447. 


| sayha. Pkt. (Mg.) 331. 


saraa, M. AMg. JM. S. A. 359. 


| saraasura. AMg. 156. 
| sarai. Pkt. (JM.) 235, 813, 477, £78. 


sarai. AMg. 78, 813, 478. 
sarao. Pkt. 355, 358, 413. 
saraduya. AMg. 82, 259. 


/ sarada. Pali 355. 


sarantapavaba. M. 376. 
saraphasa, CP. 191. 
sarammi, M. 409. 
saraya. AMg. JM. 855. 
sarala. Pkt. 226. 
sarala. A. 367°. 
saravarehim. A. 868. 
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sarasakaittana, §. 597. 
garasi, Pkt. 408. 

garasu,. JM. 313, 467, 478. 
Sarassal. M. JM. 315. 
Sarassala. M. 385. 
Sarassadi. §. 315. 
Sarassadiuvaana. §S. 162. 
sara. M. 409, 

sarana. M. 409. 

sarani. AMg. 409. 
sarami, JM. 313, 478. 
Bari. AMg. A. 245. 
satia. A. 395. 

saria. MM. 376, 398. 
sariahi. M. 264, 395. 
sariccha. MS. 246. 
sarita, Pali. 187, 244, 395. 
sarittae. AMg. 578. 
sarittaya. AMg. 413. 
sariya. Pkt. (JM.) 187, 595. 
sarisan M.AMg. JM. JS. 8. D. A. 245, 603. 
sarisachimto. AMg. 369. 
sarisam. M. 40. 
satisamkula. M. 340. 
sarisammi. M. 3068. 
sarisaya. AMg. 245, 
sazisava. AMg. 81, 135. 
sarisavakhala. M. 184. 
satisima. A, 245. 
sarisiya. AMg. 245. 
sarisiva, AMg. 81. 
satihi, A. 895. 

sarira, AMg. 355. 
sariram. §.14:5. 
sariraim. AMg. 465. 
gatisava. AMg. 81. 
gatisiva. AMg. 177, 
sarisivanam. AMy. 16. 
saresu. AMe. 409. 
sarehi. M. 4u9. 

sarehim., A. 368. 

saro, M. 345, 356. 

sala, Pkt. 256. 

galanam. Dh. 25. 
galapha. OP. 191. 
galahai. MM. 132. 
salahijjai. A. 132. 
salahijjasu. A. 132, 461, 
salahana. M. 182. 
salahanijia. M. 132. 


salahania. §. 132. 
salahamana. M. 182. 
salaha. M.S. 182. 
galahiadi. §. 182. 


salila. P. 260. 

salilaa AMg. 244. 

salila. AMg. 244. 

salilai, Pkt. 180. 
saliluppannai. M. 385. 
salona, A. 154. 

sallaiu. <A. 346, 387. 
sallaiht, §. 386. 

sava. A. 251. 

sava. M. JM. 201. 

gavai. Pkt. 478, 494. 
savanayae. AMg, 364. 
savanina. JM. 350. 

savatta. M. 276. 

savatti, M.JM.S. 276. 
savattio. AMg. 387. 
gavattinam. AMg. 387. 
savattha. PG. 10, 198. 
savara. M. AMg. §. 201, 250. 
savari. M. AMg. 201, 250. 
savala. M. 201. 

savalesu. AMg. 447, 

savaha. M. 199. 

savimo. M. 405. 

saviya. AMg. 390. 

saviliya. AMg. 81, 240. 
savisesam. ‘S. 414. 
saveiyatoranehi, Pkt. 180. 
savva. AMg. M. 157, 287. 
savvatthesu. JS. 156. 
savvativarilla, AMg. M. 157, 495. 
savvam. Dh. gol. 
savvakammavahid. AMeg. 85. 
savvangaio. A. 376. 
savvangia, M. 592. 
savvajina-m-anunnia, AMg, 353. 
savvajoyina. JS. 350. 
savvajja. M. 278. 

savvanna. P. 105, 276. 
savanna. §, 276. 

savvannu. AMg. M. JM. %. 105, 276. 
Savvannul. JS. 366s, 
savvanninam. AMg, 381. 
savvanhu. §. (text) 105. 
savvanhi. JS. 366g. 
sayvatto. Pkt. 197. 
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savvattha, PG. M. JM. 287, 293. 
savvatthamena. M. 402. 
savvadarisinam. AMg. 405. 
savvadarisihim. AMg. 405, 
savvannu, JM. 92. 
savvappanayae. JM. 401. 
savvaphaliyamaya. AMg. 70. 
gavvabhbbantarilla. Pkt. 193. 
savvarayanamaya. AMg. JM. 70. 
gavvasabuhi, AMg. 131. 
savvasumina. AMg. 447. 
gavvassa. FP. 95, 336. 
savvassenavi. §. 143. 

gavvahi. A. 362. 

savvao. AMg. 483. 

savvana. JM. 350. 

savvanam. §. 361, 433. 
savvavanti, AMg. 357, 396. 
savvasin. AMg. JM. 433. 
savvupparilla, AMg. M. 157, 595. 
savve. AMg. 357,.465, 466. 


savvesim. AMg. JM. M. 16, 103, 438. 


savvehim. AMg. 369, 433. 
savvouya. AMg. 157. 
gasai. M. 315, 496. 
sasanehi. A. 140, 313. 
sasanta, M. 397,496. 
sasavvasiddhe. JS. 3675. 
sasi, AMg. 392. 
sasialasuttind. M. 388. 
sasina. M. 405. 
sasiniddba, AMg. 140. 
sasino. M. 4065. 

sasiriya, AMg 98. 
sasiriva. AMg. 98. 
sasiseharavallaha. M. 227. 
sastavahe. Mg. 290. 
sassiria, §. 98, 199. 
sassiriattana. %. 98, 195. 
sassirfada. §. 98, 195. 
sassirie. AMg. 367,. 
sassiriya. AMg. 98, 195.. 
saha. §. 519. 

sahaire. Pkt. 458. 

sahal. AMg. 78. 

sahajem. A. 146. 
sabattha. PG. 193, 807, 315. 
sahatthe. M. 3679. 
sahanti. $. 417. 

sahandi. §. 240. 


sahama. Pkt, 455. 

sahami, Pkt, 454. 

sahamu, Pkt. 455, 

sahara, M. 188, 200. 
saharisa. §. 135. 

sahari, Pkt. M. 200. 

sahala, Pkt. 200. 

sahasa. M. JM. 92, 96. 
sahasakkareha. AMg,. 471. 
sahasé. AMeg. 355, 364, 408. 
Sahasdgaassa, M. 172. 
sahasttti, MM. (false) 96. 
sahasse, M. AMg. JM. J§. 8, 815, 148. 
sahassarassi. AMg. §. 312. 
sahassarassimmi. AMg. 3662, 379. 
sahassarassino. §. 379. 
sahassarassimmi, AMg. 312. 
sahassaso, JM, 451. 
sahassahuttam. M. 451. 
sahassi,. AMo. JM. 448. 
sahassaim. AMo. 448. 
sahassatireka. PG. 156. 
Ssahassaya. PG. 253. 
sahasse. AMg. 448. 
gahassehim. JS. 368. 


! sahahi. A. 456. 
| sahi. M. 188. 


errr: 


sahiattana. §. 597. 
sahamaccena, JM. 172. 
sahivattha, JM. 309. 


' gahavetta, AMg. 582. 
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sahivénti. M. 652. 
sahi. §. 386. 
sabia. Pkt. 150. 
gahié. A. 375. 
sahim. M., 83. 
sahima. Pkt. 459. 
sahimu. Pkt. 459. 
sahimo. M. 455. 
sahira. Pkt. 596. 
sahiri, M. 596. 
sahirio. M. 387. 
sahire. Pkt. 458. 
sahi. JM. 72, 379, 385. 
sahia. Pkt. 385. 
sahia. Pkt. 385. 
sahil. Pkt. 386. 
sahiu, M. 387. 
sahie, Pkt. 885. 
sabio. M. %. 387. 
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sahina. M. 887. 

sahihi. M. 387. 

sabihi. M. 387. 

sahihim. M.%. 387. 
sahihimi. A, 63, 520. 

sahi. <A. 81, 206, 352. 
sahum, A. 352. 

saheire, Pkt. 458. 

sahéttu. AMg. 577. 
sahévvyau. A, 254, 570. 
Sahya. Meg. 331. 

si. AMg. JM. A. 16, 92, 94. 
siadam. §. 185, 203, 315, 348. 
siarahd. A. 366. 

saars. M. 85, 92. 

siala, Meg. 238. 

siijjamo. AMg. 470. 

siima. AMg. 602. 

sio. AMg. 433. 

sika. PG. 227. 

sagapagae. AMg. 202, 364. 
Sagaracando. JM. 357. 
sigarau. AMg. 367. 

saigaro, AMg. 345. 
sigarovamakodakodio. AMg. 438. 
Bagarovama. AMg. 448, 
sigarovamakodakodi. AMg. 448. 
sina. A. 403. 

sinassa. AMs. 103. 

sine. AMg. 403. 

sano. Pkt. 403. 

Satabani. PG. 224. 

sithu. OP. 191. 
sanandahiyayaim. JM. 357. 
simaa. Pki. 80. 

simageaa. M. 334. 
samaccha, Pkt. 281, 334. 


samattha. Pkt. (M. JM.) 281, 334. 


simari, AMg. 88, 109, 259. 
simala. A. 100. 

simali, AMg. 88, 109, 259. 
samalo. A. 346. 
samaniyasdhassinam. AMg. 447, 
simi. M. JM. 405. 

eamiahé. A.366. 

samim. JM, 405. 

samijasa, PG. 253. 

simina. JM. §. 405. 
simino. JM. 405. 

samitia. AMg. 597, 


_samiddhi, M.77. 


samissa, AMg. JM. 405. 
samihi. A. 405. 

sami, AMg. JM. M. 405. 
samio. §. 405. 

simisu. §. 405. 

°simihi. PG. 406. 

samoaa, M. 157. 

sayam., AMg. 141. 
Sayambhalisalasivila, Mg. 256. 
sayanamitta. AMg. 109. 
Sayavahana. JM. 244. 
sirakkhana. AMg. 76. 
Sdrakkhanaya. AMg. 76. 
sarakkhanijja. JM. 76, 571. 
sarakkhantassa. JM. 76, 397. 
sirakkhamana, AMg. 76. 
sirakkhi. AMg. 76. 
saranga, Pkt. 132. 
parangikka, A.194. 
sarassaya-m-Aicci. AMg. 8538. 
sarahissa, AMg. 379. 
°sfrahinam. AMg. 381. 
sarikka. AMg.§. A. 321. 
sarikkha. §. AMg. A. 245. 
sirikkhada, ‘§S. 245. 
sariccha, M. JM. JS, 78. 
sariccha, M.JM. JS. 8. 78 note 1, 245, 821, 
sirohi, AMg. 76. 

sala. §. 71, 829. 

silaa. §S. 329, 439. 
salamkarina. Pkt. 180. 
salatta. AMg. 597. 
silattae. AMg. 361. 
silamanta. AMg. 601. 
sdlamanto. AMg, 896. 
Salavahana, M. 244, 
Salasamajasa. PG. 253. 
Sdlahana, M. 167, 244. 
salinganavattie. AMg. 3664. 
Salivahana. JM. 244, 
salini, AMg. 358, 381. 
saiva. A. 62. 

savaa. M. 199, 315. 

sivaka. Mg. (text) 202. 
savaki. Mg. (text) 202. 
savaga, AMg. JM. 202. 
savagani, JM. 857, 

savada. §. A. 815. 

savaya. JM. 315. 
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savayattana. JM. 597. 
savayanam. AMg. 382. 
siviyanam. AMg. 382. 
savénta. AMg. 397. 

sasa. <A. 3672. 

sisam. AMg. 397. 

sasanassa. PG. 224, 227, 363. 
sasanta, AMg. 397. 

sasanto. AMg. 397. 

sisava. AMg., 62. 

sasaasi. §. 558. 

sisanala. A. 156. 

sisijjai. A. D. 26,499, 535, 544. 
sasida. §. 390. 

sisille, AMg. 595. 

sisiadi. §. D.? 499, 535. 
sisue. §. 64. 

sisu. M. 64. 

sasechim. M. 868. 

siba. A. 64, 262, 434. 


sihai. M. JM. AMg. JS. 264, 499. 


sahatta. AMg. 577, 
sahattu. AMg. 76, 289, 577. 
sihananti. AMg. 76, 499. 
sahanijje. §. 571. 
sahanitta. AMg, 76. 
sihania. §. 315. 

sihanti. M. JM. 499. 
sihamminio. AMg. 382, 387. 
saharai. AMge. 76. 
saharanti, AMg. 76, 477. 
siharéjja. AMg. 76. 
sihavo, AMg. 369, 380. 
sihasam. ‘$8. 421. 

sihasu. M. JM. 88, 499. 
sihassi, AMg. 448. 

saha. M. 188. 

sahio. AMg. 439, 

sahami. M. JM. 499. 
sahaimia. §. 54. 

sihimo. M. JM. 499. 
sihira, M. 167. 

sahahi. AMg.376. 

sihie. AMg. 3672. 

sahijja. M. AMg. IM. 108. 
sihijjasu. JM. 461. 
sahijja. Pkt. 101 note 1. 
sihiyam, AMg. 350. 
sahiya, AMg. 73. 

sahu, A. 8. 6, 379. 


| sihuajjava. AMg. 162. 


sahui. Pkt. 139. 
sihukkara. M. 196. 
sihuno. JM. 380, 381. 
sahummi. JM. 379. 
sahusu. Pkt. 33 note 7. 
sihussa. AMg. 379. 

sahii. JM, 380. 

sihinam. JS. 381. 

siheu. M. JM. 499. 
sihéjja. M. AMg. JM. 108. 
sihénti. M, JM. 499. 
sahénti, M. JM. 499. 
sthemi. M. JM. 499. 
sahesu. M. JM. 499. 
sihehi. M. JM. 499. 

sii AMg. M. JM.§. 85,145, 169, 423, 498, 519, 
siala. M.S. 50. 

siali. Mg. 50. 

siu. AMg. (text) 148. 

sim. JM. 423. 

simgha. Pkt. (AMg.) 76, 267. 
simghamuha. Mg. 76. 
simghalae, §. 267. 

simghali. M. 267. 
simghina. AMg. 267,402. 
simghanei. AMg. 267. 
simbalim. Pkt, 109 note 1. 
simha, AMg. 8. 76, 267. 
simhanida. §. 76. 
simhadatta, Pkt.? 76. 
simharia. Pkt. 76. 
simhalihim. AMg. 387. 
sikka, ML. 566. 

sikkhai. M. 319. 
sikkhanta. JL. 8. 319. 
sikkhanti. ‘S. 397. 
sikkivei. AMg. 559. 
sikkhavétta. AMg. $82. 
sikkhivemi. §. 319. 
sikkhavehi. §. 559. 
sikkhivehi. AMg. 528. 
sikkhia. M. A. 319. 
sikkhida. §. 319. 
sikkhidukima. §%. 319. 577. 
sikkhiya. JM.319. 
sikkhiadi. ‘8. 319. 

sikkhu. A. 106. 


siiga. M.AMg, JM. A, ov, 272. 
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singde, AMg. 361, 

singha. §. (false) 267. 

singhadaga. AMg. 209. 

singhanei. AMg. 559. 

siccanti. §. 542. 

siccanto, JM. 542. 

siccamand. §. 542, 563, 

sijji. M.AMg. JM, 101 and note 1, 107, 108, 
note 3, 

sijjayari. JM. 101. 

sijjhimsu. AMe, 141, 516. 

sijjhissanti. AMg. 527, 

sijjhihti. AMg. 527. 

sijjhihinti, AMg. 527. 

sijjhihi. JM. 597. 

sificadi. §, 485. 

sificamha, §. 485, 

siicia, §. 590. 

sificissam. §. 526. 

sificedi. §. 485. 

sidhilaa M, AMg. §. 115 and note 1, 150, 221. 

sidhilattana, M. 115. 

sidhiladd, §. 115. 


sidhileil, M. 8. 115. 
sidhilehi. . 468, 


sinai. AMg, 133, 487. 
sintio. ALg. (text) 183, 
sindna. AMg. 133. 
sintyaga. AMg. 138. 
siniyanta, AMg. 133. 
sindyanti, AMg, 133, 
siniyaya. AMg. 1383. 
sinivénti. §. (wrong) 188. 
siniddha. M. AMg. JM. 8, 140, 270, 313. 
siniddhaam, M. 140. 
sinidbdham, Pkt. 193, 
sincha, M.JM,5S. 140, 818, 
sinna. M. 315, 

sinha. Pkt. 312. 

sitta, Pkt. 566. 

sittha. AMg. 270. 

sitthaa. Pkt, 270, 
siddham. AMg. 16. 
siddhattha, <A. 8674, 
siddhi, AMg. 417. 
siddhin. AMg, 178. 
siddhim, AMg, 141. 
siddhi. AMg. 141. 
siddhikida, . 49. 

sindna, P, OP. 243. 


sinita. P. 133, 224, 
Sinina. P. 224, 
sindira, Pkt, 119. 
sindhava. Pkt. 84. 
Sindhu. M. 34, 
sipa. Sindhi 286. 


sippa, M, AMg. JM. 211, 296. 

sippat. Pkt, 286, 535, 542, 

sippanta. M. 286. 

sippi. ‘8. 296. 

sippino, §. 405. 

sippl. M. AMg. 5. Pali 286. 

sippia. M. 385. 

sippira. Pkt. 211. 

sibha. Pkt. 200. 

simina, Pkt, 183, 177, 248, 

simisimanta, M. 558. 

simisimaanta. ‘8. 553. 

simpai. Pkt, 286. 

simbali, AMg. 109. 

simbha. AMze. JM, A. 267, 312, 815, 

simbhiya. AMg. 267. 

siya. JM. 366s. 

siyarattapadayabhisie. JM. 3668. 

siya. AMg. Pali 94, 184, 141, 417, 464, 465, 
498, es 

siyala, AMeg. JM. 50. 

siyalaga. AMg. JM. 50. 

siyalattie. AMeg. JM. 50. 

siyalr, AMg. JM. 50. 

Siral. Pkt. 285. 

siram. M. 356, 409, 426, 

sirakamala. M. 347. 

sirakavalana. M. 407. 

siracchea, M., 847. 

Sirammi. JM. 409. 

siralagga. M. 847. 

siravihatta. M. 347. 

sirasd. AMg. 8. 408. 

sirasi. Pkt. 408. 

sira. AMg. 211. 

sirihi. M. 409. 

siri. M. VG. A. 98, 402, 409. 

sirlinanda. A. 98, 

sirlio AMg. 99. 

sirim, §, 417, 

sirikakka, JM. 98. 

sirikakkuya, JM. 98. 

Sirikanta. JM. 98. 

sirikamalauha, M. 98. 
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sirkaya. JM. 98. 
sirikhandadasa. ‘SS. 98. 
Sirigutta. AMg. 98. 
sirighara, AMg. 98. 

siri Jasavamma. M. 98. 
siri Nahada. JM. 98. 
sirittarianda. JM. 98. 
sirittala, M. 98. 
Sirithana, M. 98. 
Siridamsana. M. 98. 
Siripavvada. §. 98. 

siri Bhillua. JM. 98. 
Sirimai. JM. 98. 

siriya. AMg. 98. 

siri Rajjila. JM. 98. 

siri Raasehara. M. 98, 
siri Lakkhana. JM. 98. 
sirilarudatia. ‘S. 98. 
sirivaccha. AMg. JM. 98, 327. 
sirisa. Pkt. 80. 
sirisamanasamgha. JM, 98. 
sirisamanavesao. AMg. 98. 
sirisamudaya. AMg. 98. 
Siri Sarassadinam. §. 360). 
sirisiva.e AMg. 177. 
sirisuyaga. JM. 98. 
Sirisevia. M. 98. 
sirihara. AMg. 98. 
siriha, JM. 206. 
sirihiri. AMg. 98. 

siri. Pkt. (S.) 185, 360. 
Siria. M. 385. 

sirté. Pkt. 335. 

sirto. AMg. 98. 

siriya. AMg. 98. 

sirisa. M., 80. 
Sirisaminavesao. AMg. 98. 
sirisamullasa. M. 98. 
sirisiva. AMg. 81, 177. 
sirischim. AMg. 363. 
siru. A. 346, 356. 

sire. AMg. M. 409. 
sirena. M. A. 5S. 409. 
sirenam. AMg. 409. 
sirehi, M. 409. 

sirehim. M. 409. 
siroampa, M. 407. 
sirodhara. ‘S. 847. 

sila. A. 100. 

silae, Pkt. 68. 
silasilaadi. S. 558. 

sila, AMg. 97. 


siladalékkadesa. ‘S. 161. 
silavuttha. AMg. 51. 
silittha. AMg, JM. 136. 
silimha, Pkt, 136, 312. 
silujjane. JM. 366 . 
silesa. AMg. 136. 
silesai. Pkt. 489. 

siloa. §. 136. 

siloga, AMg. JM, 136. 
silogagami. AMg, 202. 
silogs. JM. 92, 

siloya, AMg. 136. 

sivaa AMg. 16. 
sivakhamdavamo. PG. 10, 169, 227, 287, 402. 
sivina. M. 8. 133, 177, 248. 
sivinaa. M.S. Mg. 177, 248. 
sivinae. §. 95. 

siviya, AMg. JM. 165, 201, 
sivira. JM, 201, 

Sive. AMg, 3674, 
sivvini, Pkt. 197. 
sivvissami,. AMeg. 527. 
sivvi. Pkt. 9, 197. 
sisira. M, 227. 

sisiramsi. AMg. 3668. 
sisu. M. 117, 227. 
sisuala, §. 117. 
sisunaga. AMg. 117. 
Sisupala. AMg. 117. 
sisubhava. §. 117. 
sisuhi. M. 381. 

sissa. JM. S§. 63, 315. 
sissanl. AMg. 63. 

sissi. ‘S. 63. 

sissini. AMg. 63. 

sihai. Pkt. 311. 
sihandino. AMg. 405. 
sihara. M. 196. 
Siharimmi. AMg. 409. 
Sihario. AMg. 405. 
sihare. JM. 366%. 
siharovari. JM. 172. 
sihala, M. 595. 

sihinam. M. 406. 

sihing. Pkt. 406. 
sihinehi. Pkt. 406. 
sihi-r-iva. AMg. 353. 
sihi, M. 405. 

siai. Pkt. 482. 

siala. A. 364. 
siaparimatihena. M. 519. 
giunha, AMg. 183, 312. 
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sidadi. §. 482. 

sidalaadi. S. 558. 

sidalavehi. §. 158, 559. 
Sidi Mandavi Ummila. §. 162. 
Sida Ramehim. §. 360. 
sipa. Hindi 286. 

sipi. Hindi 286. 

sibhara. M. 206, 266. 
simam. PG. 374. 

siyai. JM, AMg. 482. 
siyatia. JM. 597. 

siyasina. AMg. 183, 

siya. AMg. 165. 

siyao. AMg. 375. 
siyalisam. AMg. 445, 448. 
sila. P. 260. 

silamanta. AMg. 601. 
silamantéa. AMg. 397. 
silamanto. AMg. 396. 
silummiliai. Pkt. 189. 

sisa. M. AMg. JM.S. A. 63, 87, 345. 
sisal. M. JM. 488, 499, 544. 
sisam, AMg. 175. 

sisakka. M. 194. 

sisaga. Pkt. 63, 

sisammi. JM. M. 366%, 519. 
sisahi. A. 264, 366a. 

sisau, M. 365. 

sisio. AMe. 367, 

siha. M. AMg. JM. A. 76, 267. 
Sthaguha. AMg, 76. 
siha-m-azino. AMg. 353, 380. 
Sihamuha, Meg. 76, 

sihara, M. 206, 266. 
sihasamha, §. 76. 

Siht, AMeg. 93, 

sihi, AMe. 76. 

sihu, M. A, 188, 346, 

stho, AMg. 345. 

su. A, 423, 

sua, M. 12, 186. 

sual. M. 8, 152, 497. 
suakkhaya. AMg, 353, 
guanassu. <A. 106, S66, 
suanu. M, 386. 

suanuyatta. JM. 162, 
suanehim, A, 368. 
suadiimiavinarapariosa’, M. 204. 
suanti. M, 497, 

sualamkiya. AMg. 162. 
suavattadi. A. 599. 

suasi, M. 497. 


suaha, M. 497. 

suaht. A. 152, 497. 
suahijjiya. AMg. 162. 
sudikkham, AMg. 353. 
suina. A. 152,177. 

suidavva, §. 570. 

suidi, M. 204. 

suiram. M. 589. 

suila. Pkt. (AMg.)136, 296. 
suisi. AMg. 57, 162. 

suis. Pkt. 379. 

suujjuyara. AMg 156, 
suuddhara, AMg, 156. 
suumiara. M. §. 123, 257. 
Suumarakesarasihdim. Pkt. 180. 
suurisa. Pkt. 167. 

sue. AMg. 139, 345. 
sumaska, Pkt. 74, 296. 
sumsumira, AMg. 117. 
sumsumari. AMg. 117. 
sukada. AMg. 49, 219. 
sukadhiya. AMg. 221, 297. 
Sukanha. M. AMg. JM. 52. 
sukilla, AMg. 136 note 1. 
sukumara, §§. 128, 257. 
sukumaraya. JM. 123, 257. 
sukumala, AMg. M. 123, 160, 167, 257. 
Sukrdam, A. 47, 

sukrdu. A, 47, 

sukka. AMg. JM. 74, 296, 302. 
sukkanti. AMg, JM. 302. 
sukkahi, A. 3802, 557. 
sukkila, AMg. 186 note 1, 195, 296. 
sukkilia. JM. 135, 195. 
sukkilla, AMg. 136 note 1. 
sukkha. M. AMg.§&. 302. 
sukkhanta. M, 302. 
sukkhavianti, §. 543, 559. 
sukkhina, §. 302. 
sukkhiyam, JM. 519. 
sukkhu, A, 428. 
sugandhatella-m-diehim. AMg. 853, 
sugandhattana, Pkt, 84. 
sugga. Pkt. 829. 

sughé. A. 192, 866, 

sunga. Pkt. 296. 

sucinna. AMg. 340. 

sucirad, AMg, 341. 

succal. AMg., (text) 536. 
succa, JM. 587, 

sujja. Pkt. (M.) 276, 284. 
sujjapaa. §. 376. 
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sujjodaé. ‘8. 95. 

sutthu. §. M. Mg. 185, 308, 379, 421, 
suthicea. AMg. 587. 
suththu, Pkt. 193. 

suna. JM. 8. 503. 

sunaa, M. 206, 

sunai. M, 503. 

sunai. JM. 503. 

sunatt. Pkt. 472, 503. 
sunachim. AMg. 516. 
sunaga, AMg. JM. 206. 
sunadha. ‘8. 503. 

sunanti. JM. M. 503. 
sunantu. AMg. §. 471, 508. 
sunamade. AMg. JM. 206. 
sunamina. AMg. 503. 
sunamane. AMg. 561. 
sunamha. §. 503. 

sunaya. AMg. JM. 206. 
sunasu. JM. M. 508. 
Sunasseha. §. 211. 329. 


sunaha. M. AMg. JM, D. 206, 366, , 503. 


sunahati, A. 206. 
sunahapatirammi. M. 366°. 
suniu. Pkt. 503, 

sunadi. §. 5038, 

sunidu. §. 469, 503. 
sunami. ‘S. 503. 
sunamo. §, 508. 
sunavida. ‘S. 552. 
sunahi, ‘S. 503. 

sunia, ‘©. A. B91, 594. - 
suniina, Pkt. 5€6. 
sunijjai. AMg. 536, 545. 
sunijjac. AMg. 536. 
sunijje. A. 536. 

sunitti, AMg. 582. 
sunitiau. AMg. 577. 
sunidavva. ‘S. 570. 
sunidam. ‘. 574. 
sunimo. M. §. 108, 459, 503. 
suniya. JM. 591. 
suniya. AMg. JM. 206. 
sunissai. JM. 531. 
sunissam. ‘8. 531. 
sunissamo. §. 531. 
suniai. AMg. 536. 
suniae. AMg. 526. 
suniadi, §. 536, 545. 
suniadu, §. 536. 
sunianti. §. 536. 
suniyamti. §. 275, 536. 




























Sunu. Mg. 8. 310, 503. 

sunei. JM, AMg. 503, 561. 

suneu. Pkt. ( AMg. ) 472, 503. 

sunetta, JM, 582. 

sunedi. §. 503. 

sunemi, AMg. §. 508. 

sunémha. §. 503. 

sunessami, AMg. 531. 

sunéssimo, AMg. 531. 

suneha, AMg. 503. 

sunehi, A. 468, 

sunomi. §. (false) 503. 

sunda, Pkt, 84. 

sundia. Pkt. 84. 

sunnahiaattana. §. 597. 

sunnara. Pké, 66. 

sunni. A. 594. 

sunhatta. AMg. 148, 

sunba. M. AMg. JM.S, 98, 111, 189, 148 and 
note 6, 263, 313. 

sutikkha. AMg. 312. 

sutta. M.AMg. JM. 151, 270. 

suttam. AMg, 16. 

suttadhali, §. 92. 

suttisu. M. 99, 384, 447. 

sudam. §. 519. 

sudavandena, ‘S. 569. 

suduttara. AMg. 307. 

Suddhoaai, Pkt. 84. 

sudhiradhamma. AMg. 857. 

guna. Pkt. 472. 

sunakha. Pali 206. 

sunus&. P. 189, 148, 224, 268, 313. 

sundaria, Pkt. (S.) 84, 184. 

sundera. M. §. 84, 176. 

sunnagaramsi. AMg. 366°. 

supakka. §. 101. 

supati. Pali 8. 

{ csupavayaim. AMg- 367. 

supiia. Pali 248. 

supurisa. A, 364, 367. 

suppatt. M. 279, 544. 

suppasiddhigam, JM. 350. 

subambhana. AMg. 250. 

subahuena. J M. 465. 

Subuddhinimenamaccens. JM. 172. 

Subuddhi. AMg. 71, 379, 

subba. Pkt. 296. 

subbhi, AMg. 148. 

Subhaddappamuahinam. AMg. 350. 

sumanam. Pkt. 356. 

sumana, AMg. 408. 
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sumanio, §. 409. 
sumappajjai, AMg. 417. 
sumara. §, 478. 
sumarai, M. AMg. JM. 189, 313. 
sumaradi, §. 139. 
sumarasi. §. 478, 
sumaraha. AMg. 478. 
Sumaraidayva. ‘%. 570. 
sumarami. M. S$. 478. 
sumaramo. §. 455, 478. 
sumari. A. 251, 478. 
sumaria, §, 590. 
sumariina, JM. 478. 
sumarijjai. M. A. 537. 
sumarijjaii. JM. 537. 
sumarittae. AMg. 578. 
sumarida. ‘§. 478, &65. 
sumaridavva. Mg. 478. 
sumariya, JM. 478, 590. 
sumarissasi. ©. 522. 
sumariadi. §. 537. 
sumare. Pkt. 478. 
sumareum. AMg. 465. 
sumaredi. §, 313, 478. 
sumaredha. §. 478. 
sumaresi. ‘§. 478. 
sumaresu. §. 94, 478. 
sumarehi. §&. 478. 
sumahalla. AMg. 595. 


sumina, AMg. JM. 1383, 152, 177, 248. 


suminaga, JM.177, 248. 
suming. AMg. 447, 519. 
sumuni. Pkt, 379. 
sumuha. AMg. 340, 

Sumbha. D. 360. 
Sumbha-Nisumbhe. D, 360, 3674. 
summati. JM. 261, 536, 545. 
Sumha. Pkt 330. 

suyai. JM. 8, 152, 497. 
suyai. JM. 469, 497. 

suyam. AMg. 519. 
su-y-akkhaya. AMg. 353. 
suyaga. Pkt. 392. 
suyantassa. JM. 497. 
suyaminie. AMg. 563. 
suyamano, JM. 497. 
suyarae, AMg. 345. 
suyasahassa. JM, 448. 
euyya. §, 284, 

suoa. §, Mg. 284. 

suraana. <A. 100. 
suraasuramanuyamahiya. JM, 156. 


surakusumehi. M, 14, 
sur-anucara, AMg. 353, 
surabhi, AMg. 148. 
suravai. JM. 379. 
suravadhiio. AMg. 387. 
surasuranta. M. 558. 
Surasurnem. Marathi 558. 
surahim. M. 348. 
surasura. JS. 156. 
Suruggha. Pkt. 139, 276. 
suriva. AMg. 540. 
surenam. JM. 182, 
sulaha, Pkt. 340. 
sulusulénta. JM. 558. 
suliha, AMg,. 257, 
suval. M. 8, 152, 497, 586. 
suvanna, Pkt. 182. 
suvannam. Dh, 351, 
suvannareha, A, 100. 
Suvannasadasahassio. §, 448. 
suvannasayani. JM. 367. 
suvannaim. Dh, 182. 
suvannia, Pkt. 84. 
suvanna. AMg. 340. 
suvarahi, A, 251, 478, 
suvasi. M. 497. 
suvasu. M. 497, 
suvami. JM. 8. 153, 497. 
suvina, AMg. JM. 133, 152, 177, 248. 
suvinaga. JM.177, 248. 
suvidavva. §%. 570. 
suvidavvam. §. 497, 
Suvissam, §. 529, 
suviadi. §. 544. 
suve, Pali AMg. 107 note 11, 189, 345. 
suvémha. §. 472, 497. 
suvo. §. 180, 345. 
suvvai, JM. M. 261, 5038, 536, 545, 
suvval, AMg. 536. 
suvvaii. JM. 469. 
suvvae. AMg. 586. 
suvvanta. M. 536, 
suvvanti. AMg. M. JM. 5386. 
suvvamana. M. JM, 536, 
susamvuda. AMg. 219. 
susamvude. AMg. 460, 
susamiddhae, §, 875. 
susilittha. 6.136. 
susi. Pkt. (S.) 148, 313. 
susana, AMg. JM. 104, 312. 
susinamsi. AMeg. 8668. 
susan, AMg, 3668, 
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susihum. Pkt. 379. 
susahi, Pkt. 379. 

susissa. §. 63. 

susu. AMg, 117, 177. 
susudadi, §. 558. 
susumara. AMg. 117, 
sussiiissam, ‘. 528. 
sussisai. AMg. JM, 555, 
sussisaidum. §. 555,573. 
sussiisaissam, 6. 555. 
sussiisamina. AMg. 555. 


sussusidapuruvvo, M., §, 227, 815. 


Sassiisidavva. ‘S, 555. 
sussusidavvo. M. 227, 
suha. Pkt. (AMg.) 16, 329. 
suhaimi. Pkt. 557 note 2, 
suhaitiaa. S. 600. 
suhambharappa. M. 401. 
suhadattana. A, 597. 
suhama. AMg. 14), 323. 
suhama. AMg, 181 note 2. 
suhammamana,. AMg. 540. 
Suhammae. AMg. 375. 
suhammi. M. JS. 21, 366e. 
suhalli. Pkt, 107, 595. 
suhavi. M. 231. 

suhia. §. 22, 361. 

suhaai. M. 558. 

suhiadi. §. 558. 

suhae. AMeg. 361. 

suhina, AMg. 350. 
suhani, §. 367. 

suhimi. M. 557. 

suhavedi. §. 559. 
suhavesi. M, 559. 

suhiyao. JM. 466. 
suhuma. AMg. 82, 131, 14), 323. 
suhenam, AMg. JM. 182. 
suhelli. M, 107, 595. 
suhmi. AMg. 181 note 2, 
siiaa. Meg. 867. 

sui, A. 100. 

°stidam. §. 429. 

Ssiiidassa. S. 429. 

sii. M. 164. 

sindo. AMg. 370. 

sumila. AMg. 123,.167, 257. 
stra. All dialects 284. 
sirino. JM, 380, 381. 
siriya. AMg, 134. 

surisa. Pkt. 167. 
sirihimto. JM. 379. 





sire. AMg, 3662. 
suro. AMg. 17, 345. 


| silahi, AMg. 175. 


sisai. M. 488, 


| gslsaire, Pkt. 458, 


stsasa, §, 8272. 

sthava. §. M. 62, 124, 231. 

sé. AMg. JM. 85, 367, 4238, 425, 427, 

se, AMg. JM. M. 8. JS. 7, 16, 17, 85, 94, 
126, 150, 175, 182, 290, 357, 361, 423 and 
notes 3 and 9, 427, 429, 465. 


| seal. Pkt, 485. 
| seubandha, M. (false) 96. 
| seubandhalahuam, M. 414. 


seubandhd, M. 96. 


| seummi, M. 204, 379. 

7 seenam. M. 132. 

| seo. JM. M. 359, 519. 

| sekha, Pali 393. 

| sejjam. AMg, 428. 

| sejja. M. AMg. JM. Mg. (text) 101,107, 28+. 
| séjjie. Mg. 375. 

| séjjayara, JM. 101. 

| sétthi, AMg. JM.$. 66, 304, 315. 


sttthim. AMg. 405. 


| setthissa, .JM. 405. 

| sedhi, AMg. JM, 66 and note 1, 304. 
| sedhiya, AMg. 66, 304. 

| Senakanho, M. AMg. JM.S. 52. 


senival. D. 72, 
seuna. M.S. 60, 282. 
séttam. AMsg. 428. 


| sedusimantammi. §. (false ) 366,. 
| senafiga. §. 400. 


senapati. PG, 224. 

séndira, Pkt.119, 

sepha. Pkt. 267, 312, 315. 
sebha. Pkt. 200. 

sebhalii. Pkt. 200. 

sémbha. AMg. 267, 315. 
stmbhi. AMg. JM. 267, 358. 
stmbhiya. AMg. 26°. 
¥*stmha. ] 267. 


| semana. 


seyam. AMg. JM. 94, 356, 409, 414. 
seyamsa. AMg. 414. 
seyamse. AMg. JM, 409. 


seyyathi. Pali 423. 
sera. S. ol. 


;seram. Pkt. 313. 


serade. ‘S. £98. 
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serayam. AMg. 350. 
seriha. M. 188. 
sela. M. AMg. JM. 60. 
Selagajakkhairuhana. AMg. 156. 
sevanti. AMg. 857. 
seva. M. JM. 90. 
sevimsu. AMeg. 516. 
sevittba. AMg. 517. 
sevittha. AMg. 517. 
seve. AMg. 166. 
sevejja. AMg. 462. 
sevva. Pkt. 90. 
sesapphana. M. 196. 
sesaho. A. 264. 
sese. JS. 367. 
seha. AMg. JM. 328. 
sehanti, AMg. 323. 
sehambadaliyambehim. AMg. 295. 
seharahi. §. (false) 365. 
schalia. M.§. 188, 200. 
sehaviya. AMg. 323. 
sehavei. AMg. 328. 
sehavehii. AMg. 528. 
so. M. JS. 8. 92, 94, 95. 
so. M.%§. AMg. A. JM. JS. A. D. P. 94, 95, 
131, 144, 169, 359, 423, 465, 519. 
soamalla, Pkt. 123, 285. 
soavva. M. 570. 
sodro. M. 390. 
soindiya. AMg. 158. 
soum. JM. AMg. M. 152, 465, 497, 574, 576, 
soudna. Pkt. 584. 
souniya. AMg, 152. 
souna. M.JM. 586, £88. 
soinam. JM. 585. 
soevi. A. 152, 254, 497, 570. 
sdkkha, M: AMg. JM. JB. 6. A. 61%, 279. 
sokkhahi. A. 370. 
soccam. AMg. 114, 587. 
séccam. AMg. 114, 849. 
soccam. AMg. 587. 
sdech. AMg. JS. JM. 21, 114, 299, 587. 
aoccana. AMg. 587. 
sdccham. M. AMg. JM. &. 6, 523, 531. 
sdcchittha. Pkt. 520. 
socchima. Pkt. 520. 
sdcchimu. Pkt. 520. 
sécchimo Pkt. 520. 
sdcchissamo. ° 
an. PP 520. 
°ma. 


sécchiha. Pkt. 520. 


socchibami. 
°mo. 


; Pkt. 520. 


socchihittha. Pkt. 520. 
Shima. Pkt. 520. 
°himi. Pixt. 520. 
Shimu. Pkt. 520, 
Phimo. Pkt. 520. 
Shissd. Pkt. 520. 
Shiha. Pkt. 520. 

sodira. M, 284. 


sodirattana. ©. 284. 
sonara. M. 66, 152, 167. 
sonaratula. M. 92. 
soniyae. AMg. 861. 
soniam. AMg. 73. 
séndira. §. 284. 
séndirada. §. 284. 
sonha. Pkt. (M.) 189, 148 and note 6, 263 
313. 
sdtta. M. 91. 
sottum. Pkt. (M.) 180, 574. 
sdtte. §. 4u9. 
sotthi. M.S. 152, 361, 879 
sdtthiya, AMg. 152. 
sotthivaana. M. §, 152. 
Snaa. M. 68. 152. 
sodavva. §. 570. 
sodha. SS. Mg. 61°. 
sindajja. §. 84. 
sobhayanta. AMg, 490. 
soma. AMg. JM. 8, 61%, 87, 282, 603. 
Somadatto. §. 566. 
somara. Pkt. (M.) 123, 166, 257. 
somala. M. 123, 166, 257. 
somma. M.JM.§%. 61%, 87, 289. 
soya. AMg. 87, 91. 
soyao, AMg. 69. 
soyavisayam. AMg, 465. 
soyavva. JM. 570. 
soya. AMg. 356. 
soria. Pkt. 134. 
solasa. AMg. JM. 240, 441, 443. 
solasanham. AMg. JM. 448. 
solasama. Pkt. 449, 
Solasaya. AMg. 448. 
solasaviha. AMg. 451. 
solaha. A. 240, 441, 443, 
sola. A. 448, 
sélla. AMg. 244, 566. 
sdllai. Pkt. 194, 244, 


$ 


sdllaya. AMg. 244, 566, 
solliya. AMg. 244 and note 6. 
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Pkt. 78, 152, 497, 574. 
sovana, Pkt. 78, 152. 
sovaniya, AMg. 152. 

sovani. AMg. 78, 152. 
sovadhanike. PG. 407. 
soviga, AMg. 78, 152. 
sovagi. AMg. 78, 152. 


soval. 


sovénti, JIM. 152, 497. 

sosavia. Pkt. 552. 

soha. M. 92. 

sohagga. M. AMg. JM. §. 612, 279. 
sohadi. 6. 227. 
sohammakappatiddhaloya. AMg. 160. 
Sohamme. Pkt. 68. 

sohase. M. 457. 

Sohino. §. 405. 

sohilla. M. 595. 


sohna.. S. 148. 
skandham. Mzg. 306. 
skandhensa. Mg. 306. 
skhalanti. Mg. 306. 
skhint. M. 90. 
sndami, Mg. 487. 
sta. My, 23. 
stivaissam. Mg. 551. 
stivia. Mg. 551. 
stivemi. Meg. 551. 
stidd. Me. 310. 
stuna. Mg. 310. 
°nu. Meg. 310. 
stugéyva. Vedic 570. 
snide. Meg. 175. 
spalisa. Mg. 311. 
sphamsa. Mg. 74. 
sphutanti. <A. 238. 
sphulanti. Mg. 311. 
sma. Meg. 498. 
smi. Mg. 145, 498. 
svapitaki. Pkt. 404. 
sve. Pali 107 note 11. 
h 
"ha. AMg. 175. 
ha. AMg. 275. 
hai. A. 417. 
haia. Pkt. 121. 
hat. A. 84, 142, 352, 415, 417. 
haiim. Pkt. 417. 
*_ham. JM. AMg. Meg. 175, 518. 
ham. A. M. AMg. JM. Mg. 34, 275, 415, 
417 and note 3. 
hamim., 417. 
hatma. Pkt. 275. 


hamti. JM. 275. 
hamda. 


oat, YAM. 278. 


hambho. AMg. 267, 275. 

hamho. §. Mg. 267. 

hamsa. Pkt. 74,515, 354. 

hamsajudnao. M. 403. 

hamsattie. AMg. 364. 

hamsa. A. 71. 

hakam. Agoka 417. 

hake. Pkt. (Mg.) 415, 417. 

hakkarido. §. 22. 

hakke. Pkt. 417, 

hakkhai. Pkt. 265. 

hagé. Mg. 94. 

hage. AMg. Mg. 17, 22, 28, 94, 142, 202, 415 
417, 419, 421, 498. 


hagge. Mg, 142, 194, 202, 415, 417. 
haggo. Pkt. 417. 
hacche. Meg. 310. 
hattha. Pkt. 188. 
hatthatutthacitta-m-inandiya. AMe. 353, 
hada. AMg. JM. 219. 
hadaka. Mg. 194. 
hadakka. Mg. 50, 150, 194, 222, 24-4. 
hadakka. Me. 71. 
hadakkado. Meg. 345. 
hadha. M. 198. 
hanai. M.A. JM. AMg. 499, 561. 
hanao. AMg. 396. 
hanam. AMg. 348, 396. 
hananti, AMg. 361, 499. 
hanamine AMg. 561. 
hanaha. AMg. 471, 499. 
handi. AMg. 499. 
hanaimi. AMg. 499. 
hania. <A. 565. 
haniiina. JM. 586. 
hanijjai. Pkt. 540, o44. 
hanijja. AMg. 464, 499. 
hanida. Pkt. 188. 
hanidad. M. 204. 
haniyi. AMg. 134, 464, 499. 
haniri. Pkt. 188. 
haniasi. §. 414. 
Hania. Pkt. 251. 
Ong. Pkt. (text) 251. 


Hanumam. M. 398. 
Hanumantammi. M. 397. 
tassa. 8. 397. 
Hanuma. M. 898. 
Hanimante. M. 397. 
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Hanimasgihale. Meg. 398. 
Haniime. Mg. 398. 
hane. AMe. 464, 499. 
hanéjjasi. AMg. 461. 
hanéjja. AMg. 350, 460, 464, 499. 
handana. Pkt. 188. 
hande. Mg.71. 
hatta. Pkt. (A.) 194, 565. 
°hattari. AMg. JM. A. 264, 
“hattarim. Pkt. (AMg.) 264, 446 
hattha. §. M. Mg. 161, 214, 307, 310, 321. 
hatthaggéjjha. M. 572. 
hatthada. A. 599. 
hatthadaa. A. 599, 
hatthapphamsa. M. 196. 
hatthaphamsa. M. 196. 
hatthi. M. JM. AMg. 360, 498. 
hatthi. Mg. A. 310, 405. 
*hatthie. Mg. 310. 
hatthim. M, AMg. JM. 405. 
hatthikkhandha. JM. 214. 
fam. Meg. 306. 

hatthissa, AMg, 408. 
hatthi. AMg. M. JM.8. 405, 489, 537. 
hatthikidam. §. 519, 
hatthisu. AMg, 405, 
hatththi. AMg, 405. 
hatthu A. 351. 
hatthuttarihim, AMg, 876 and note 4. 
hatthulla, Pkt. 595. 
hatthesy, AMg, 
hatthéhi, A. 123, 180, 
hatthehim. AMg. 350. 
hada. S. M. 8&5, 96, 204, 
hadé, BS. 85. 
haddhi. 8. 71. 
hana, JM. 499. 
hanta. M. AMg. JM. 8.275, 463. 
hantayvammi. MM. 3662, 
hanta. AMg. 71, 275, 849, 589. 
hantina. D. M. JM. 584, 586. 
handa. Pkt. 275. 
handi. AMe. 275. 
hamaira. «A. 434. 
hamira. Pkt. 188. 
hamma. Pkt. 540. 
hammai. Pkt. (AMg. M.) 188, 266, 540, and 

note 3, 544, 550, 657, 580. 


sic oe \amg. 540. 


hammamina. AMg. JM. 540. 
hammire. <A. 484. 


hammiro. A. 100. 
hammihu. Pkt. 549. 
hammibanti. AMg. 550. 
haya-m-ai1. AMg. 358, 880. 
hayapuvvo. AMg. 17. 
hayio. AMg. 867. 
hayayamanakamma. 
harai. M. JM. 477. 
haraissadi. §. 533. 
harae. AMg. 366a. 
Harakkhandé. 6.2196. 
Harakhandi. %.27196. 
haradai. Pkt. 218. 
haradai. Pkt. 120. 
haradi. JS. 477. 
harantena. §. 397. 
haraya. AMg. 132, 332, 354. 
haramo. JS. 470. 
Hararahania. M. 361. 

jjiya A. 85. 


JM. 402. 


haravidu. A. 192. 
harghariiya. AMg. 558. 
harahi. AMg. 468. 
Hariando, JM. 301. 
Harianno. JM. (text ) 301. 
Harianda. M. JM. $8. 301. 
hariala. Pkt. 354. 

harinai. A. 859, 367. 
Harino. JM. 879. 
hariddaia. M. 375. 

harime. AMg. 98. 
Hariyanda. JM. 301. 
hariyamanta. AMg. 601. 
hariyani. AMg. 367. 
hanilli, M. 595. 

harisa, M. AMg. JM. $. 135. 
harisai. Pkt. 135, 486. 
harisala. Pkt. 395. 
harisavida. §. 185. 

harise. AMg. 135, 4€2. 
haribii, M. 522. 

harih6. A. 372. 

Hari. Pkt. 71. 

hare, Pkt. 338. 

haréjjaha, AMeg. 477. 


haremi. M. 477. 
Hala. Pkt. 256. 
halaa. Meg. 50, 244. 

| halake. Meg. 50, 194, 244. 
haladi. Mg. 477. 
haladda. Pkt. 115, 257. 
haladdi. Pkt. 115, 257. 
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hasimo., Pkt, 455, 470. 

Pkt. 558, 
Pkt. 552. 


hala. M. 8. 107, 375, 376. 

halami, Mg. 477, 

hali. A. 107, 875. 

Hali. P. 256. 

halia. <A. M. 81. . 

haliara, Pkt, 354. . 

Haliccanda. Mg. 301. 

haliddd. M. AMg. JM. 115, 257. 
haliddi. M. 115, 257. 

haliddia. M. 375. 

halua. Pkt. 394. 

hale. JM. 107, 375. 

hallavattam. DH. 351. 

havai, AMg. JM. 16, 188, 475, 482. 
havadi. Pkt. (JS. 8.) 94, 188, 208, 475. 


hasavai, 
hasavia, 


has&vijjai. 


hasaviai. 
hasavei, 

hasiavva, 
hasiuadna,. 


Pkt. 543. 
Pkt, 543. 


Pkt. 552, 


Pkt. 570. 


Pkt. 584. . 


hasiuanam, Pkt. 584. 


hasium. 
hasiiina. 


hasiiinam. 


hasiitina, 


Pkt. 573. 
JM. M. 102, 586, 588. 


JM. 585. 
P. 586. 


hasitinam. P. 586. 


hasima. 


Pkt. 456. 


havanti. M, AMg. 45 note 3, 475. hasimu. Pkt. 455. 
havami. JM. 475. hasimo. M. 455, 470. 
havim, M. 411. hasira. Pkt. 596. 
havijja. JM. 475. hasiri. M. 596. 
haviééadi. Mg. 188. hasire. Pkt. 458. 
havissam. ‘8S. ? (false) 521. hasissam. Pkt. 520. 
havissadi. §. 2 ( false) 188, 521. hasissimi. Pkt. 520. 
havi. AMg. 358. °mu, Pkt. 520. 
have. JS. 8. 462, 475. °mo. Pkt. 520. 
havei. JS. 475. hasibama, Pkt. 520.° 
havcjja. AMg. 475. °mo. Pkt. 520. 
havéjja. AMg. 459, 475. hasihiire. Pkt. 458, 520. 
havedi. JS. 475. hasihittha. Pkt.-520. 
havvam. AMg. 338. hasihimi. Pkt. 520. 
havvae. AMg. 338. “mu. Pkt. 520. 
hasa. Mg. 468. °mo. Pkt. 520. 
hasche. Mg. 810. hasihissa. Pkt. 520, 
hasta. Mg. 310. hasihiha. Pkt. 520. 
haste. Mg. 28. haseavva. Pkt. 570. 
hasa. M.S. 468. hasei. Pkt. 472. 
hasai. Pkt. 472. haseijjasu. Pkt. 461. 
hasaire. Pkt. 458. haseijjahi. Pkt. 461. 
hasal. Pkt. 560. haseijje. Pkt. 461. 
hasaii. Pkt. 472. haseire. Pkt, 458." 
hasamtia. Pkt. 385. haseu. Pkt. 472. 
hasamtii. Pkt. 385. hasenina. Pkt. 584. 
hacamtie. Pkt. 885. "nam, Pkt. 584. 
hasanti. Pkt. 472. haseum. Pkt. 573. 
hasantu. A. 397. haseina. Pkt. 586. 
hasanto. Pkt. 472. haséjjai. Pkt. 462. 
hasama. Pkt. 455. haséjjahi, M. 461. 
hasami. Pkt, 454. haséjje. Pkt. 461. 
hasamu. Pkt. 455, 467. hasenti. Pkt. 472. 
hasamo. Pkt. 470. hasénto. Pkt. 472. 
hasaha. Pkt. 45€. hasema. Pkt. 472, 
hasama. Pkt. 455. hasemu. Pkt. 472, 
hasimu. Pkt. 455, 467. hasemo. Pkt. 470, 472. 
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haséssima. Pkt. 520. . 
haséssami. Pkt. 520. 
“mu. Pkt. 520. 
°mo. Pkt. 520, 
hasehéma, Pkt. 520, 
°mi, Pkt. 520. 
hasehii, Pkt. 520. 
hasehiire. Pkt. 458, 520. 
hasehittha. Pkt. 520. 
hasehimi. Pkt. 520. 
“mu, Pkt. 520. 
“mo, Pkt. 520. 
hasehissi. Pkt. 520, 
‘hasehiha, Pkt. 520, 
hastido, Mg. 310. 
hasti. Mg. 310. 
hastiskandham. Mg. 306, 
hasti, Mg. 405. 
haste. Mg. 28, 310, 3664, 
hassa. §. AMg. 315, 354. 
hassae, AMg. 361. 
hassikarénti. AMg. 854, 
haa. Pkt. 188, 
hayai. AMg. 500. 
harayatthi. §. ( text) 255. 
hiralatthi. ‘§. 255. 
haravai. Pkt. 558. 
iraviraiyavaccha. AMg. 409. 
Harianda, M. 301. 
halidda, AMg. 257. 
ballida. AMg. 115. 
hasé. AMg. 365. 
hasaa. M. 361. 
hisavia. M. 552. 
hasijjai. Pkt, 543. 
hasiai, Pkt. 548. 
hasei, Pkt. 472, 551, 
hia. M. 150, 219. 
hiaa. M.S. Mg. A, 30, 186. 
hiaam, M. 85, 184. 
hiaanivvisesammi. §. (false } 3668. 
hiaattana. §S. 597, 
hiadu. M 365. 
hiaghi. M. 365. 
hiashimto. Pkt. 365. 
hiai. <A. 85. 
hiao. §. 357. 
hiada. A. 599, 
hiadaa, 599, 
hiadai. A. 352. 
hiadi. A. 71. 
hiia. <A, 82, 


hio, $. 184,381. - 
himsai, AMg. 507, 516. 
himsanti, AMg. 507. 
himsaido. JS. 379. 

“atido, JS. ( text) 379. 
himsimsu. AMg. 350, 516. 
himsidu, A. 192, 
himsissai. AMg. 516. 
hiccinam. AMg. 587, 299. 
hijjo. Pkt. 134, 331. 
hittha, M. AMg. JM. 107, 308. 
hittham. 

een, PPEt. 107. 
hitthahida. Pkt. 308. 
hitthima. AMg. 107, 157. 
hitaakam. P.(false ) 19] note 2. 
hitapa. P. 50, 191, 254. 
hitapaka. CP. P. 47, 50, 191, 254. 
hittha. Pkt. (M.) 214, 308, 
hittha. Pkt. 308. 
hidayae. AMg. 361. 
Himavai. M. 396, 
Himavadassa. ‘', 397. 
Himavanta. AMg. 405. 
Himavantassa. 8. 398, 
Himavante. AMg, 397. 
himora. Pkt. 266. 
hiya. AMg. 16, 150. 
hiyam. AMg. 413. 
hiyatthae. JM. 361. 
hiyaya. AMg. JM. JS. 50, 187. 
hiyayattha, JM. 309. 
hiyde. AMg: 861. 
*hiyasae, AMg. 175, 
hira. Pkt. 259, 338. 
hiranna, AMg, JM, 282. 
hirannakodio. AMg. 387. 
hirannakodihim, AMg. 489. 
hirannenam. AMg, 182. 
Hiri, AMg. 92, 98. 
hiriami. 8, 98. 
hiripadicchayana. AMg. 98, 
hirime, AMg. 98. 
hiri/siri/dha/kitti/parivajjiya. AMg. 98, 
hirisiriparivajjiya. AMg. 98. 
hirl. Pkt. (AMg.) 98, 185. 
hirlo. AMg. 98, 
hire. Pkt. 338. 
hivat. Pkt. 482, 
hi. §. 22. 
hina. All dialects 120. 
hirai, M. JM, 284, 587. 


a 
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hiranta. M. 587, 
hiranti. M. 537. 
hirasiw M. AMg. S. (falge) 537. 


hu. M.AMg. JM. JS. A.S. 7, 94, 148, 421, 


423, 
huai. Pkt, 476. 
hoairee Pkt. 458. 
hnamga. Pki. 188. 
hnaga. Pkt. 188, 
hua. A, 476, 


huire. Pkt. 458, 
huei. Pkt. 476, 


hueire. Pkt. 458, 
huéjja. Pkt. 466. 
huéjjaire. Pkt. 466. 
huéjja. Pkt. 466. 
huejjaire. Pkt. 458, 466. 
hojja. Pkt. 466. 
hujjaire. Pkt. 458, 466. 
hujjalaé. M. 172. 

hujji. Pkt. 466. 
hujjaire. Pkt. 458, 466. 
huttha. AMg. 84, 338. 
huna. AMg. 501. 
hunimi, AMg. 501. 
hunasi. AMg.:501. 
hunijjai. Pkt. 586, 545. 
hunitta. AMg. 582. 
huttam. M. 206, 451. 


hunti. M. JM. A.AMoe JS. 475, 476. 


hunto. A.M. JM. AMg. JS, 476. 
humaai. Pkt. 188, 

hulai. Pkt. 854. 

hulani.» AMg. 182. 

huudi. M. (false) 124. 

huvai. Pkt. 475. 

huvamti. S. 275, 560. 

huvadi, S. 475. 

huvanti. M, 188, 476. 

huvanti. 8. 476. 

hovidavva. Mg. 188, 286, 476, 570, 
hovidavvam. Mg. 476. 
huvissam. Mg. 521. 

huvissadi. Mg. 521. 

huvissadi. §. 521. 

huvissanti. §. 521, 

huvissasi. SS. 521. 

huvia. M, 466, 476. 

huviadi. Mg. 188, 476, 536, 550, 
huvéyya. P. 188, 252, 462, 476. 
huvvai, Pkt. 536, 545. 

hi, JM, AMg. (text) 94. 





hiia. M. 476. 

hid. <A. 476, 

hona. Pkt, (AMg.) 120, 303, 566. 
hiivanamanti. AMg. 172. 

hisana, Pkt. 188, 


ihe. Pkt, (AMg,) 71, 403, 
| hea, Pké, 188. 
i heuhim, AMg, 99. 
| heim. AMg. 358, 
j hem. Pkt. 336. 
hécca. AMeg. 587, 
| héccda. AMg. 587. 
| héccina, AMg. 587. 
| héccinam. AMg,. 587. 
1 héttha. M. AMg. JM. 107, 808. 


hétthao, AMg. JM. 107. 


j héttham. AMg. 107, 114, 


hétthatthia, JM. 107. 


| hétthato, Pali 107. 

) hétthammi. M. 107. 

} hétthayammi, JM, 107. 

| héttha. AMg. JM. 107,114, 142, 345, 
} hétthim. AMg, (text) 107. 

{ hétthima. AMg. 107, 414, 

| hetthimaitvarima. AMg. 157. 

1 hétthimaya. AMg. 107. 


hétthilla. AMg. 107, 595. 
hétthena. JM. 107. 


| hedisa. Aégoka (Khalsi) 121. 


hediga. Asoka 121. 
hedisa. Asoka 121. 
hemantagimhasu. AMg. 358. 


| hemanfaram. AMg,. 358. 


helaa, M. 375. 
helai. M. 375. 


hélli, A. 107. 
hevam, Pkt, 336. 


ho, Pkt. 372. 
hoai. Pkt. 476, 487, 


| hoaire. Pkt. 458. 


hoaiina. Pkt, (A.) £87, 586. 

hoana, Pkt. 188, 

hoasi. Pkt. 487. 

hoimi. Pkt. 187. 

hoi. A. AMg. M. JM. A. JB. 26, 94, 145, 154, 
188, 204, 356, 475, 476. 

hoijjal. M.JM. A. AMg. JS. 476, 536. 

hoire. Pkt. 458. 

hoiais M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 476, 5386. 

hou. M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 71, 469,476. 

houm. M. JM. A. AMg. JB. 188, 475, 476. 

hoi. AMg. 71, 476. 
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hoina. JS. A. M. JM. 476, 487, 586. hénti, M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 5. 45 note 3, 
hoinam. AMg. JM. 585. 456, 475, 476. 
hoei. Pkt, 476- héntu. M. JM. A, AMg. JS. 8. 471, 476. 
hoeire. Pkt. 458. hénto. M, JM. A..AMg. JS. 476. 
hotjja. Pkt. 466. hédppinu, A. 351. 
hogjja. Pkt. 466. ; homino. M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 476. 
hokkhai. AMg. 521. homi. M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 8. 14, 475, 476, 
hékkham. AMg. 521. homo. M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 470, 476. 
hokkhanti, AMg. 521. hémha. $8. 470, 476. 
hékkhimi. AMg, 521. hoyavva. AMg. JM. 188, 286, 476, 570. 
hocca. AMeg. 587. hosa A. 166, 315, 521. 
hija. Pkt.(PG.VG.) 10, 92, 188, 189, 253. | hosi. M. JM. A. AMg. JS. 5. 476, 

466, hosu. M. JM. A, AMg. JB. 476. 
hojja, M. AMg. JM. 5.? 466, 476. hose, A. 166, 521. 
hoa. JS. 462, 466. hiéssam. M. 815, 521. 
hdjjai., Pkt. 466. héssima, A. 4 
héjjaia. Pkt. 466. héssimi. Pkt, 521. 
hdjjai. Pkt. 466. héssimo. Pkt. (A.) 520, 521. 
hoijamina. Pkt. (AMg.) 466, 561. hossimu. A. 521. 
héjjasi, Pkt. 466. hoha. Pkt. 456. 
hojjasu. JM. 466. hohadi. Pkt, 127. 
hdjjassam. Pkt. 521. hohima, Pkt. 521. 
héjjassami. Pkt. 521. hohami. M. AMg. JM. A. 263, 315, oan 
héjjahami. Pkt, 521, hohamn, Pkt. 521. 
héjjahti. Pkt. 521. hohimo. Pkt. 520, 521. 
hojjabim?. Pkt. 521. hohi. S& M. JM. A. AMg, JS. 102, 468, 
hojjahisi. Pkt. 521. 476, 521. 
hoja. AMg. JM. 91, 252,459, 466, 475, 476. | hohii. M. JM. 165, KOI. 
hdjjai. Pkt. (AMg). 466. hohitha. Pkt. 520 and note 1, 521. 
héjjaia, Pkt, 466. hohitthamo. Pkt. 520 and note 1, 21. 
hojjau. Pkt. 466. hohinti. M. JM. 521. 
hojjasi. JM. 466. hohima, Pkt, 521. 
hojjami, AMg. JM. 466. hohimi. M. AMg. JM, A. 263, 315, 520 
hojjasi. Pkt. 466. 521. : 
hojjsham. JIM. 466. hohimu, Pkt. 521. 


hdjjahi, JM. 466, hohimo. Pkt. 520, 521. 
hojjahii. Pkt, 521. hohisi. JM. 521. 
hojjahim}. Pkt. 521, hohissam. JM, 521. 
“hisi. Pkt. 521, hohiss&. Pkt. 520 and note 1, 521. 
hojjihii, Pkt. 521. hohissamo. Pkt, 520 and note 1, 521.° 


hdjjehii. Pkt. 521. hohi, JM. M. 165, 521. 
hottae. AMG. 578. hohia. Pkt. 466. 

hotta, S. 582. hradabi. A. 3664, 
hottha. AMG. 476, 517. hrassa. AMg. 354. 
hodavva. §. Mg, 188, 286, 476, 570. hrdakko, Mg. (text) 194, 
hodi. 8. JS. Mg. (false) 81, 145, 154, 188. | hri. AMeg. 98. 

208, 475, 476 and note 3, hladakko. Mg, 194. 
hodu. M. 204. hyaanti. Pkt. 45 note 3. - 
hodum. JS. 188, 475, 476. hSusta. Avest, 819. 
hodiina. ty 4 p&iw. Avest. 319, 
hodha. 8S. 471, 476. TTS Pitqeaqeq 
hontammi. M. 397. ; shes rei 
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